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THE  MOMENTOUS  STRUGGLE  FOR 
MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

By  H.  W.  Scott 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  PUtific  Monthly  presents  in  IKU  contribution  by  Hon.  H.  IV. 
Scott,  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  the  introductory  article  to  the  series  on  the  "Coming  Supremacy  of 
the  .racific."  The  series  wiltamttnue  for  six  months  and  mill  be  written  by  Wolf  Von  Sekierbrand, 
Ph.  D.,  author  of  "America,  Asia  and  the  Pacific,"  and  other  works  treating  the  problents  and 
fiossMtilies  of  the  Pacific  leaboard.  It  has  been  deemed  peculiarly  fitting  to  oegin  the  series  at 
this  time  and  to  iltuslrale  it  in  this  number  with  Exposition  mews,  inasmuch  as  the  centennial 
we  celebrate  means  not  so  much  a  retrospect  as  a  forecast  of  greater  things  to  come.  The  articles 
by  Dr.  Von  Schierbrand  will  treat  all  of  the  important  phases  ofjhe  questions  that  have  arisen  as 
a  consequence  of  the  great  awakening  to  western  possibilities.  The  illustrations  will  be  a  feature, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  series  will  be  o/ exceptional  interest  and  value  to  all  who  wish  to  be  in  touch 

■siery  which  /  ''   '  '  "  ..-...■. 

'  decided  thej 

MASTERY  of  the  Pacific  ie  Kitseia  and  has  present  triumph  over  her. 

involved  in  the  great  drama  This,  hovever,   if  we  may  use  military 

now   being   played   in   the  language,  is  but  an  affair  of  outposts.  The 

Orient.      Japan,    regarded  actual  struggle  is  yet  to  come.     Among 

hitherto  as  an  insignificant,  the  contestants  in  this  struggle — a  strug- 

or  at  best,  as  a  secondary  power,  resists  gle  not  necessarily  of  arms,  but  of  com- 
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mercial  rivalry — ^the  United  States  will 
have  place.  We  cannot  escape  the  condi- 
tions. The  actual  prize  is  control  or  as- 
cendancy in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  movement  westward,  which  hegan 
before  the  earliest  written  history,  and 
has  continued  ever  since,  has  now  re&ched 
a  stage  upon  which  the  West  meeta  the 
East,  and  the  East  and  the  West  are  one. 
It  has  come  about  through  extension  of 
the  domain  of  the  United  States  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  through  eitension 
of  European  influence  into  countries  of 
the  Orient  and  through  various  move- 
ments that  have  begun  the  development  of 
commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  a  scale 
large  already,  and  destined  to  an  infinite 
expansion.  Our  own  interest  in  the  Pa- 
cific, which  started  with  the  establishment 
of  our  cordon  of  states  on  this  western 
verge  of  the  continent,  has  been  prodig- 
iously increased  and  magnified  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  The  Spanish  War  of  1898 
opened  a  door  that  never  will  be  closed 
upon  us;  and  the  present  struggle  between 
Japan  and  Russia  is  one  in  which  we  can- 
not but  have  deep  concern,  because  it  pre- 
sages a  future  in  which  we  must  of  neces- 
si^   have  a   very   important   part.     We 


cannot  escape  this  participation  if  we 
would. 

Forces  are  now  in  motion  which  it  is 
clear  are  to  make  the  Pacific  Ocean  dur- 
ing the  present  century  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity similar  to  what  the  Atlantic  was 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, and  to  what  the  Mediterranean  was 
twenty  or  thirty  centuries  ago.  Our  own 
interests  are  deeply  involved  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan;  for  this  is  but 
the  initial  stage  of  an  international  strug- 
gle to  he  vastly  extended,  if  not  with  anus, 
certainly  throu^  rivalries  and  with  the 
weapons  of  industry  and  commerce.  On 
that  vast  highway  which  the  irony  of  his- 
tory baa  named  the  "Pacific"  Ocean,  there 
is  now  to  be  a  struggle  for  commercial 
and  political  supremacy  as  important  as 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  our- 
selves are  lit»ally  "in  it,"  and  could  not 
retreat  if  we  would.  Such  a  nation  as 
ours  cannot  play  the  part  of  a  weakling; 
we  shall  not  sit  down  in  our  back  yard  and 
let  the  world  drift  by.  A  nation  great  as 
ours  must  pay  the  penalty  of  its  great- 
ness, in  effort,  money,  bother  and  moL 

Tite  conditions  will  force  rivalry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  For 
Russia,  we  take  it,  though  checked  by 
Japan,  cannot    be    forced    back,  perma- 
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nently,   from   the  shores  of  the   Pacific,  ub,  because  the  two  great  countries  have 

But  Japan  Ib  fighting  the  preliminary  bat-  not  been  in  touch  with  each  other.     She 

tie  of  all  nations  that    want    an    equal  could  afford  to  be  friendly  with  the  United 

chance  on  the  Pacific ;  for  Ruseia  in  con-  States  so  long  as  we  were  no  world  power, 

trol  of  China  and  Corea  would  be  in  posi*  and  so  long,  moreover,  as  we  were  on  more 

tion  to  close  the  door  to  all  commerce  not  or  lesB  strained  tenns  with  Great  Britain, 

directed  in  the  interest  of  her  own  policy.  Russia's   most    powerful    and    dangerous 

Russia  hitherto  has  been  friendly  with  rival  during  the  whole  course  of  the  nine 


STIU'GGLE  FOR  JIASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFiC. 


I   ipaHh-iiuUic  ftt  tb*  opMi*(  day  ou«msaiM. 


teenth  century.    But  the  march  of  events     to  face  with  Russia.    Our  position  in  the 
has^  now  brought  the  United  States  face     Orient  and  the  development  of  our  states 
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on  the  west  coast  of  America  make  a  new 
condition.  Absorption  of  China  and 
Corea  by  Bnssia  would  be  the  severest  pos- 
sible blow  to  the  commercial  pr<^Te88  of 
the  United  States.  Were  China  advanced 
or  "westernized,"  even  to  the  extent  that 
Japan  is,  the  commerce  of  her  hundreds  of 
millions,  left  free,  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  ns.  But  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
or  controlled  by  Russian  inflnence,  its 
benefits  to  us  would  be  largely  lost.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  Secretary  Hay's 
contention  for  the  integrity  of  the  Chi- 
nese £mpire.  It  explains,  too,  the  British 
policy  of  the  "open  door,"  One  of  the 
objects  of  Russian  statesmanship  has  been 
to  keep  the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions apart,  allied  as  they  are  for  free  and 
open  commerce.  Any  approach  to  cor- 
diality between  the  United  States  and 
England,  on  a  common  or  similar  policy, 
makes  Russia  therefore  the  rival  if  not 
the  enemy  of  both. 

Long  time  must  elapse  before  consistent 
results  can  come  out  of  this  chaos  of  dis- 
cordant interests.  But  the  contest  can 
have  no  interruption.  From  this  point  of 
view  Japan  is  fighting  not  only  her  own 


battle  for  her  national  preservation,  bul 
the  battle  of  other  nations,  including  our 
own,  for  the  free  development  of  Pacific 
commerce. 

Again,  the  products  and  exports  of  Rus- 
sia are  mostly  of  a  nature  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  abimdance,  namely,  cereal> 
aud  other  agricultural  products,  petro- 
leum, timber  and  other  heavy  staples.  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  in  all  or  nearly  all  her  ex- 
ports, is  one  of  onr  chief  rivals.  Nat- 
urally, therefore,  if  she  can  obtain  the  as- 
cendancy she  covets  in  the  Orient  she 
will  close  the  door  to  us  as  far  as  she  can. 

But  there  awaits  Pacific  commerce  a 
great  future.  Our  rivals  in  it  are  many 
other  nations  besides  Russia;  namely. 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan, 
and  even  Holland.  It  may  not  mean  war. 
but  it  will  mean,  certainly,  a  strife  for 
commercial  and  even  for  political  power. 
The  most  dangerous  thing  this  country 
could  do  would  be  to  allow  itself  to  "drift" 
on  its  course  of  world  politics.  Under  tho 
present  administration  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  But  our  eituation  is  such  that 
we  must  at  all  times  be  alert  and  ready. 
Pacific  Ocean  commerce  undoubtedly  has 
an  immense  development  before  it.  When 
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the  vast  populations  that  border  on  tbJB     modem  ideas  and  methods  and  have  been 
greatest  of  oceans  shall  have  yielded  to     shown  bow  to  do  what  they  are  capable  of 
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I>ilu  TirtoB  PalH  ta4  cUM,  trtm  Ihika,  t—mi^  k  put  af  tk*  VmltU  Hata  llajlu  nUUt. 

— and  this  uoder  the  leadership  of  Japan,  vill  be  the  greatest  the  world  hae  known 
M-conded  by  England,  France  and  Ger-  since  the  movement  that  followed  the  di? 
many,  will  be  brought  about — the  result     covery  of  America. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  EXPOSITION 

By  Ion  Lewis,  Director  oi  Arcliitecture 


IT  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  the  educational  aapect  of  an 
exposition  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  in  view  of  this,  the 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  was  most  fortunate  and 
happy,  and  to  those  Tesponsible  for  this 
selection,  all  credit  is  due.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  block  plan  was  well  in  keep- 
ing with  the  site,  utilizing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage its  beauties  and  environment.  The 
object  always  in  view,  the  preservation  of 
the  vista  of  the  lower  Willamette  Valley, 
was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  firmly  fixed 
the  main  aiiis  of  the  plan  in  a  general 
north  and  south  direction;  thus  maintain- 
ing the  fine  water  view  in  the  immediate 
foreground,  across  which  rises  the  beau- 
tiful green  peninsula  with  its  oak  trees, 
and  beyond,  the  Willamette,  flowing  be- 
tween high,  evergreen-clad  hills.  The 
good  judgment  and  foresight  of  the  Ex- 
position directors  were  evidenced  by  ob- 
taining, during  the  early  months  of  the 
Exposition,  the  services  of  the  eminent 
landscape  architects,  Olmsted  Brothers,  a 
firm  of  national,  reputation.  Mr.  John 
C.  Olmsted  was  engaged  to  visit  the  site 
and  consult  with  the  Directors  of  Works 
and  Architecture,  with  the  view  of  prepar- 


ing a  block  plan,  or  general  scheme,  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  This  plan,  made  two  years  ago, 
has  been  faithfully  followed,  witii  but  few 
minor  changes. 

The  Directors  of  the  Exposition,  after 
much  discussion  and  the  consideration  of 
various  methods  pursued  by  other  exposi- 
tions, decided  to  appoint  a  supervising 
architect — whose  title  has  since  been 
changed  to  "Director  of  Architecture" — 
and  a  board  of  architects.  To  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  was  apportioned  a  build- 
ing of  the  original  main  group.  This  ap- 
portionment was  made  by  the  architects 
amongst  themselves,  by  drawing  lots,  the 
Director  of  Architecture  to  have  general 
supervision  of  all  the  buildings  ^ncl  of  the 
board  of  architects,  that  all  migHt  work 
in  harmony  and  the  result  be  not  incon- 
gruous and  inharmonious. 

The  decision  of  th^  board  of  tirchitects, 
in  the  design  of  the  buildings,  to  confine 
themselves  to  a  free  renaissance  of  the 
Spanish  type,  seemed  most  appropriate,  in 
view  of  ibe  discovery  of  the  Oregon  Coast 
by  the  wrly  Spanish  n^a^gators.  While 
this  scheme  was  ultiujately  deviated  from 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  construction  similar  to  most  of  the 
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late  expositions,  namely,  a  wood  frame, 
covered  with  staff,  the  whole  Burniounted 
by  red  and  green  tile  effects. 

In  the  immediate  forefront  of  the  en- 
trance, after  passing  the  turnstiles,  is  a 
long  cuned  peristyle  of  a  double  row  of 
Ionic  columns,  through  which  a  mystic 
glimpse  is  caught  of  the  broad  middle 
plaza,  with  the  waterway,  peninsula,  the 
Go\emment  buildings,  and  distant  pano- 
rama, beyond. 

Flanking  the  white  peristyle,  on  the 
left,  is  the  two-storied  Administration 
Building,  with  the  press  annex,  while  on 
the  right  are  the  post  office  and  the  police 
and  fire  stations. 

Leaving  the  classic  peristyle  of  the  en- 
trance, the  broad,  long  viste  breaks  into 
view.  The  immediate  foreground  being 
occupied  by  the  spacious  Concourse  Plaza, 
with  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  to  the  right 
and  the  Foreign  Exhibits  Building  to  the 
left.  The  open  space  between  is  desig- 
nated Middle  Plaza,  and  consists  of  two 
broad  avenues  with  sunken  gardens  be- 
tween. Dividing  the  sunken  gardens  is 
a  simple  Italian  fountain. 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  devoted 
to  the  exhibits  of  the  various  states  of  the 
West  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  typically 
Spanish  in  character,  with  broad  wall  sur- 
faces, richly  ornamented  window  penetra- 
tions   and    broad,    overhanging,    heavily 


bracketed  eaves.  Surmounting  the  whole 
rises  a  majestic  dome,  conspicuouoely 
marking  the  building  from  all  parts  of 
the  grounds. 

The  Foreign  Exhibits  Building,  directly 
opposite  the  foregoing  building,  while  of 
the  same  length,  is  of  but  half  the  width. 
Still  keeping  the  broad  wall  spaces  of  the 
Spaniard,  this  building  has  an  individual- 
ity of  its  own.  In  place  of  the  dome,  a 
number  of  small  towers  rise  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  facade  to  emphasize  its  quiet 
dignity.  The  central  portion  of  the  roof 
is  devoted  to  a  large  roof  garden,  whence 
magnificent  views  may  be  had  of  the 
grounds  and  the  grand  panorama  of  the 
valley. 

To  the  west  of  the  Foreign  Exhibits 
Building,  on  a  slightly  elevated  position, 
is  placed  a  building  devoted  to  the  Orien- 
tal exhibits.  This  building,  while  some- 
what smaller  than  its  neighbor,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  housing  the  exhibits  of  many  for- 
eign countries,  without  counting  the  com- 
modious galleries.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture is  somewhat  more  classic  than  thai 
of  the  two  buildings  previously  men- 
tioned, but  is  none  the  less  interesting. 

East  of  the  Agricultural  Building  is  a 
building  of  equal  size,  devoted  to  Manu- 
factures, Liberal  Arts,  and  Varied  Indus- 
tries. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  the  main  group 
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of  buildingB  ia  the  Forestry  Building,  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  of  the  Or^on  Comi- 
trj  and  Its  great  industry,  the  products  of 
the  forest.  It  is  typical  of  its  contents, 
constracted  entirely  of  native  products, 
moBtly  in  the  rough.  The  lower  portion, 
or  first  story,  is  of  huge  logs,  with  the 
bark  on,  while  the  upper  portion  is  cov- 
ered with  large  sheets  of  fir  bark.  The 
roof  is  of  split  cedar  shakes.  On  each  of 
its  long  sides  arise  colonnades  of  immense 
fir  logs,  supporting  an  extensive  loggia,  or 
gallery;  and  the  great  overhanging  roof, 
with  its  picturesque  gables,  contraatfl 
markedly  with  the  neighboring  buildings. 
About  the  interior  is  a  rustic  colonnade  of 
still  larger  and  taller  firs  than  on  the  ex- 
terior, supporting  rustic  balconies.  It  is 
a  forestry  exhibit  in  itself,  in  its  simplest 
educational  form. 

At  the  far  eastern  end  of  the  grounds 
is  a  building,  second  only  in  size  to  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  and  the  Manufac- 
tures Building,  devoted  to  the  exhibits  of 
Machinery,  Transportation  and  Electric- 
ity. This  structure  forms  the  eastern 
end  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  sides  of 
which  are  enclosed  by  various  structures, 
including  the  Mining  Building,  devoted 
to  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  West, 


the  Festival  Hall,  devoted  to  the  large 
gatherings,  conventions,  musical  events, 
etc.,  coincident  with  an  exposition  of  this 
character,  and  other  minor  structures. 
All  of  these  buildings  are  of  a  character 
in  keeping  with  the  main  stmctures. 

After  leaving  the  main  buildings  of  the 
Fair  proper,  and  directly  north  of  the 
Middle  Flaza,  is  the  Terrace  of  the  Lake- 
view  Plaza,  which  is  bounded  with  classic 
balustrades,  and  from  which  broad  flights 
of  steps  descend  to  tbe  band  stand  and 
the  Esplanade  on  the  lake  front.  The 
views  from  this  terrace  are  magnificent, 
and  not  the  least  among  them  is  that  of 
the  long  bridge,  with  the  magnificent  Gov- 
ernment Building  in  the  distance.  This 
bridge,  with  its  approaches,  is  nearly  half 
a  mile  long,  and  consists  of  a  long  line  of 
arches,  through  which  gondolas,  launches 
and  rowboats  pass  to  and  fro.  During  the 
evening  thousands  of  electric  lights  cast 
their  reflections  in  the  placid  waters  be- 
low. 

The  main  object  of  this  bridge  is  to 
reach  the  peninsula,  across  the  Uke,  on 
which  is  situated  the  Oovemment  Ex- 
hibit, consisting  of  a  collection  of  most 
interesting  buildinp.  The  main  building 
of  this  group,  three  acres  in  area,  is  sor- 
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mounted  by  two  tall  towere,  each  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high.  Flanking 
this  structure  are  two  minor  buildings, 
each  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet,  devoted  to  Exhibits  of  FisherieB,  and 
of  the  Philippines  and  Alaska.  Connect- 
ing the  various  structures  are  two  grand 
Ionic  peristyles  forming  passageways  for 
the  public.  Behind  the  main  group  is 
placed  the  Forestry  and  Irrigation  Build- 
ing. All  of  these  are  designed  in  the 
Spanish  renaissance  style,  and  undoubt- 
edly excel  in  beauty  and  impress! veneas 
any  government  buildings  at  previous  ex- 
positions, not  excepting  St.  Louis. 

The  various  State  buildings  on  the 
grounds  were  not  considered  in  the  orig- 
inal scheme,  as  it  was  not  then  known 
how  many  would  participate.  The  first 
to  arrive  was  Massachusetts.  This  good 
old  commonwealth  has  erected  a  most  at- 
tractive colonial  building  directly  back  of 
the  classic  Ionic  of  Oregon.  Next  came 
New  York  with  a  beautiful  Italian  villa, 
surrounded  with  flowered  terraces  over- 
looking the  entrancing  panorama  of  the 
lake  and  Government  buildings. 

California  comes  with  a  representative 
of  its  most  interesting  missions.  This 
building   is   distinctively   Spanish,   of   a 


cruciform  plan,  each  of  its  four  fronta 
presenting  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
four  principal  Spanish  missions  of  the 
state. 

Washington,  Oregon's  nearest  neighbor, 
occupies  the  choiceat  site  on  the  grounds, 
and  well  is  it  occupied.  The  grand  Ionic 
facades  of  the  Erectheum  dominate  the 
landscapes. 

Idaho,  witii  the  exception  of  the  For- 
estry Building,  presents  the  only  purely 
timber  construction  on  the  grounds,  and 
while  its  roof  sends  a  dominant  note  of 
color,  the  architectural  relief  is  felt. 

Utah  comes  with  a  distinctive  Southern 
Colonial  type,  reminding  one  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Colorado,  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  at- 
tractively classic,  and  maintain  the  clas- 
sical character  of  the  State  buildings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  full  scope 
of  the  Exposition  was  not  known  in  tiie 
beginning  so  that  a  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent grouping  might  have  been  main- 
tained, but  this  was  impossible,  many  of 
the  states  being  very  late  in  participating, 
while  the  increase  of  exhibit  space  re- 
quired demanded  additional  buildings  and 
numerous  annexes. 
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THE  THING  THAT  IMPRESSED  ME 
MOST  AT  THE  EXPOSITION 

By  Katkryn  Wilson 


THE  best  art  is  that  which  most 
fitly  embodies  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  subject,  preserves  the 
harmjonies  and  emphasizes  the 
aesthetic  qualities  that  make  it 
worthy  of  reproduction.  In  these  days 
of  rather  indiscriminate  architecture, 
where  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, it  is  gratifying  to  find  a  structure 
that  meets  so  many  of  these  requirements 
as  does  the  Forestry  building  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  highest 
elevations  on  the  grounds,  surrounded  by 
snow-capped  peaks,  wooded  hills,  and 
sloping  terraces  mirrored  in  the  clear 
waters  of  a  natural  lake,  the  edifice  is  at 
once  the  most  imique,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  most  impressive  of  them 
all.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
California  building,  whose  mission  style 
very  adequately  recalls  the  first  archi- 
tecture of  the  simny  state,  the  Forestry 
building  is  the  only  one  which  is  really 
representative  of  a  locality.  All  the 
others,  beautiful  as  they  are,  have  been 
constructed  along  conventional  lines 
which  refiect  various  infiuences  typical  of 
a  universal  rather  than  a  specific  civiliza- 
tion. The  Forestry  building,  however, 
represents  not  only  a  particular  place,  but 
it  stands  at  once  for  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  accomplishments  of  the  present, 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and 
thus  personifies  all  the  principles  for 
which  the  Exposition  itself  was  organ- 
ized- 

To  the  utilitarian  who  sees  in  the  struc- 
ture only  those  great  commercial  at- 
tributes which  it  embodies,  the  enumera- 
tion of  its  statistical  features  is  of  para- 
moimt  interest.  The  fact  that  two  miles 
of  logs  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  eight 
miles  of  poles,  and  tons  of  shingles  and 
slabs  were  used  to  produce  it,  is  of  itself 
remarkable.  When  it  is  learned  further 
that  each  of  these  logs  is  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  long  and  contains  lumber  enough 
to  build  a  one-story  cottage  forty  by  forty 
feet,  there  is  left  nothing  at  which  to 
marvel.       These    things    appeal    to  the 


wholly  practical  man  who  is  interested  in 
the  problems  of  production  and  who  ap- 
preciates what  it  means  to  fell  and  saw 
and  skid  such  massive  bulk  out  of  its  na- 
tive forest  and  down  to  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  where  it  fioats  for  seventy-five 
miles  before  entering  the  Willamette  and 
passing  on  to  the  Exposition  grounds.  To 
him  also  it  means  much  that  these  huge 
sections  of  timber  have  been  raised  by 
powerful  mechanical  means,  piled  one  up- 
on another,  hewed,  mortised,  and  made 
firm  with  wooden  pegs,  to  evolve  finally 
into  a  great  building  in  the  construction 
of  which  no  carpentry  has  entered. 

But  to  the  imaginative  mind  which  per- 
ceives less  of  the  practical  than  the  pic- 
turesque, there  is  also  a  certain  poetical 
significance  in  the  structure — a  signifi- 
cance that  personifies  the  whole  history 
of  the  West. 

As  one  enters  the  door  of  the  build- 
ing and  comes  immediately  into  the 
presence  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
it  is  like  being  transported  suddenly  out 
of  the  confused  activities  of  a  trivial  pres- 
ent into  the  solemn  hush  of  a  mysterious 
past.  With  the  first  breath  of  pungent 
air,  fragrant  with  the  incense  of  the  pines, 
with  the  first  view  of  immense  colonnades 
outlining  a  great  nave  through  the  center 
and  cutting  oflE  chapels  on  either  side,  with 
the  soft  notes  of  an  organ  whispering 
through  its  lofts  and  aisles,  one  finds  him- 
self involuntarily  reverential  in  a  cathe- 
dral whose  deity  is  Nature.  Here  is  a 
memory  of  the  forest  primeval,  of  those 
first  temples  which  for  ages  have  minis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  living  things,  and 
which  sheltered  that  explorer  who  came 
with  axe  and  compass  to  blaze  the  first 
trail  from  the  known  into  the  unknown. 

In  the  logs  themselves,  strong,  sturdy, 
and  enduring,  one  sees  embodied  the 
characteristics  of  those  pioneers  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  of  the  leader  and  who 
came  as  an  advance  guard  to  the  army 
of  settlers  behind  them.  Powerful  in 
physical  strength,  firm,  steadfast,  bearing 
a  rough  exterior,  but  staunch,  true-hearted 
and  vigorous  within,  they,  too,  have  per- 
formed   their    work    and   accomplished 
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their  destiny.     They  have  each  done  their 
part  in  the  evolation  of  civilization. 

The  building,  as  a  completed  whole,  for 
whose  constmction  centuries  have  la- 
bored, typifies  the  point  where  Nature 
stops  and  Art  begins,  where  the  primitive 
gives  way  to  the  modem.     It  marks    an 


■■i>och  in  which  all  that  has  gone  before     of  the  blazed  traiL 


_  to  a  period  of  its  own,  and  all 
that  is  to  come  will  be  but  the  develop- 
ment of  that  beginning.  It  stands  for 
the  transition  stage  in  Western  history, 
and  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  man  has 
done  and  may  do  with  the  forces  of  na- 
ture.    It  tells  a  silent  but  eloquent  story 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPOSITION 

6y  Laura  Leonara 

THAT  famous  toast,  "Here's  to  sistance  the  Exposition  would  lose  half 
the  ladiee,  God  bless  them,"  its  interest.  For,  after  all's  said  and  done, 
said  to  be  Thackeray's  favorite,  after  the  grounds,  the  buildings  and  the 
can  be  applied  with  especial  exhibits  have  received  their  due  meed  of 
propriety  to  the  ladies  of  the  praise,  there  remains  to  be  chronicled  its 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  without  crowning  element  of  success — the  presence 
whose  gracious  presence  and  friendly  aa-     of  beautiful  and  brilliant  women  who  fill 

the  social  moments  of  the  Ex- 
poeition  with  hospitality  and 
the  charm  of  gracious  person- 
ality. 

The  social  Ufe  of  Portland's 
Exposition  bids  fair  to  be  nota- 
bly brilliant.  There  will  be 
generous  extension  of  hospital- 
ity alike  to  visiting  strangers  of 
distinction  and  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  those  lees  noteworthy. 
Leading  society  women  of 
Portland  will  act  as  hostesses 
at  various  official  functions, 
while  women  of  acknowledged 
executive  ability  and  personal 
charm  of  manner  from  the 
states  of  the  Northwest  will 
preside  over  the  hospitality 
and  good  cheer  extended  to  aU 
visitors  at  the  various  state 
buildings.  With  this  array  of 
women,  each  woman  striving  to 
outdo  the  others  in  the  cor- 
diality of  her  greeting,  what 
excuse  can  there  be  for  any 
visiting  stranger  feeling  lonely 
or  unsociable? 

At  the  fore  in  all  "ofBcial" 
functions,  the  hostess  for  the 
most  distinguished  Exposition 
guests  is  Mrs.  H.  W.  Goode, 
wife  of  President  Goode.  It 
was  she  who  entertained  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
when  they  came  to  Portland  to 
attend  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  Fair.  There  is  every  prob- 
ability that  she  will  entertain 
other  official  guests  of  almost 
efiual  prominence  during  the 
summer.  Ably  seconding  her 
t  are  the  charming  women  who 

are  wives  of  the  Exposition  di- 
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rectors — Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Wilcox,  Mrs. 
J,  C.  Ainsworth,  Mrs.  I.  X.  Fleischner, 
Mn.  Lewie  Allen,  Mrs.  KcDnetli  Macken- 
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zic.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ladd.  Other  women 
of  Portland  whose  fame  for  hoepitality  ex- 
tends beyond  their  own  city    will    aaaist 
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whenever  occasion  reqnirea:  Mrs.  Walter  Mrs.  Mary  Phelps  Montgomery,  one  of 
Bwrell,  Mrs,  Henry  Jones,  Mrs.  Helen  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  for  the 
liEdd  Corbett,  Mrs.  J.  Wesley  Ladd,  and     Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
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California  sends  to  Portland  as  repre- 
sentatives of  her  far-famed  hospitality 
Mrs,  Frank  Wiggins,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs,  T.  A.  Filcher,  and  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  wife  of  the  governor,  Mrs. 
Pardee.  No  gayer  part7  at  the  Exposition 
is  to  be  found  than  the  little  group  which 
lives  in  one  wing  of  the  big  California 
Building.  Besides  the  two  official  hos- 
tesses and  Mrs.  Pardee,  there  are  the  four 
daughters  of  the  governor,  Miss  Irma 
Filcher  and  Sliss  Mae  Wiggins.  And  the 
governor  himself  is  to  be  "back  and  forth" 
between  the  Exposition  and  bis  office  all 
summer. 

At  the  Washington  state  bailding  there 
is  a  continual  round  of  social  gayety.  The 
most  charming  women  from  the  twenty 
largest  cities  of  the  state  successively  come 
to  Portland  to  remain  a  week  and  to  fill 
that  week  from  beginning  to  end  with  good 
cheer.  Bellingham  introduced  Washing- 
ton by  sending  ten  of  her  best-known  hos- 
tesses, with  Mrs.  Olive  Leonard  at  their 
head.  .And  with  them  came,  as  honor 
guest  to  add  distinction  to  the  opening 
reception,  Jlrs.  Albert  Mead,  wife  of 
Washington's  governor.  Seattle  will  send 
for  her  "week"  Mrs.  E.  Bowden.  Cen- 
tralia  sends  Mrs.  H.  L,  Mean,  and  North 


Yakima  sends  Mrs.  Frank  Harsley.  These 
ladies  all  choose  their  own  aasietantg  in 
greater  or  fewer  numbers. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  choeen  the 
wife  of  Commissioner  Myers  to  be  hostess 
at  the  State  Building  during  the  entire 
term  of  the  Fair.  Mrs.  Myers  is  always 
ready  to  greet  visitors  to  the  State  Build- 
ing and  to  make  them  feel  that  Or^oD 
hospitality  is  warm  and  friendly.  She 
presides  over  the  spacious  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  building,  to  which  tired 
women  sightseers  are  sure  to  find  their 
way.  On  special  days  ladies  from  otbtsr 
cities  of  the  state  assume  poeition  as  hos- 
tess for  the  day,  and  arrange  their  owd 
procedure  of  entertainment. 

Xew  York,  while  having  no  official  hos- 
tess, as  she  had  at  St.  Louis,  is  repre- 
sented in  Portland  by  Miss  Karjorie  I^ce, 
the  daughter  of  Commissioner  Luce,  Mrs. 
De  Fjincy  Ellis,  wife  of  the  eiecutive  ctan- 
missioner,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  Brown,  wife  of 
Commissioner  Brown. 

Idaho,  too,  has  made  generous  provision 
for  making  Exposition  visitors  feel  "at 
home."  Mrs.  Adelia  Scott,  the  state  hos- 
tess, is  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
well-known  ladies  from  diiferent  cities  of 
the  state.  Mrs.  Gooding,  wife  of  the  gov- 
ernor, spent  a  few  days  with  the  party, 
and  Miss  May  Wood  was  also  of  the 
number. 

Illinois  is  represented  at  the  Exposition 
by  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Webber,  whose 
father  was  a  former  governor  of  that  state 
and  once  a  presidential  nominee. 

The  old  Bay  State,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  attractive  buildings  at  the  Ex- 
position, has  a  gracious  hostess  in  Mrs. 
Wilson  H.  Fairbank,  wife  of  the  genial 
commissioner  from  Slassachnsetts,  whose 
friends  in  the  Exposition  city  are  already 
many,  though  she  has  been  here  for  so 
short  a  time. 

From  Missouri  came  Miss  Hattie  Gor- 
don, under  the  title  of  honorary  commis- 
sioner. Her  popularity  at  home  is  at- 
tested by  the  remark  of  Governor  Folk 
when  he  announced  her  official  appoint- 
ment— "Missouri's  best  is  none  too  good 
for  Sister  Oregon's  show." 

The  spirit  of  Governor  Folk's  neat  lit- 
tle speech  must  somehow  have  crept  into 
all  the  official  appointments  for  hostesses, 
for  surely  "the  best"  have  been  sent  to 
Portland  to  emphasize  the  hospitality  of 
the  Northwe.-t  and  of  visiting  states. 
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By   Henry  E.  Doicli,  Director  of  Exliibito 


THE  demand  for  exhibit  space 
at  the  Lewie  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition eshauated  every  availa- 
ble square  foot  of  space  in  the 
buildings  devoted  to  liberal 
arts  and  foreign  exhibits,  and  several  hun- 
dred prospective  exhibitors  could  not  be 
accommodated.  It  vras  thought  for  a  time 
that  room  might  be  made  for  all;  but 
when  it  was  learned  that  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  space  asked  for  could  not  be  sup- 
plied without  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings,  249  applicants  were  turned 
away. 

As  the  result  of  this  sarvjval  of  the  fit- 
test policy,  the  eshibits  at  the  Western 
World's  Fair,  while  not  so  numerous  as 
those  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  ex- 
positions, are  to  the  general  public  more 
interesting,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  satisfy  the  average  visitor  who  does  not 
expect  to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Fair. 
The  large  Oriental  and  Euroiwan  ex- 
hibits buildings  at  the  Western  Centennial 
have  boen  found  entirely  inadequate,  as 


regards  space,  in  complying  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  commissioners,  and 
more  than  one  country  was  forced  to  Ik- 
satisfied  with  an  amount  of  space  far  be- 
low its  desires.  Among  the  countries  rep- 
resented are:  Italy,  France,  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Persia,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Japan. 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon. 

Probably  the  largest,  most  valuable  and 
interesting  exhibit  la  that  of  Italy,  which 
occupies  more  than  one-half  of  the  Euro- 
pean Exhibits  Building.  The  participa- 
tion of  this  country  has  been  under  the 
careful  superrision  of  Sig.  Zeggio,  Italian 
commissioner,  and  is  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  Italy.  The  exhibit  is  valued 
at  a  figure  which  closely  approaches 
$1,000,000.  Half  of  the  Italian  space  is 
devoted  to  marble  statnary,  for  which  the 
country  is  pre-eminently  renowned.  In 
addition,  the  art  branch  of  the  Italian  ex- 
hibit embraces  marvelous  mosaics  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  Florentine  silver 
filigree  work. 
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Fraacc  ranks  secood  to  Italy,  sending 
a  very  large  and  valiiable  exhibit  to  the 
CVnienaial.  A  French  drawing-room  of 
abont  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  is  repro- 
duced and  forms  an  interesting  part  of 
the  exhibit.  In  this  are  displayed  gowns 
of  fabulous  value,  some  of  thran  worth 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Among  the  various  exhibits  of  the  Ger- 
man section,  that  of  fine  art  needlework 
proves  intereHting.  One  specimen,  ten  feet 
long  and  eight  feet  wide,  is  an  embroidered 
facsimile  of  the  famous  Sistine  Madonna. 
It  required  three  years  in  which  to  make 


this  remarkable  piece  of  needlework.  The 
specimen  is  valued  at  $10,000. 

From  Holland  is  sent  a  large  quantity 
of  Delft  ware  tiles,  hammered  brass  and 
copper,  painted  ivory  and  cutlery.  Nat- 
ural resources  also  are  represented. 

Great  Britain's  participation  in  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  is  rather 
light,  but  the  exhibit  is  complete  in  all  re- 
spects and  characteristic  of  the  country. 
Graphic  arts  and  fine  linens  form  the 
principal  purl  of  the  exhibit,  while  Eng- 
lish porcelain  and  Sheffield  cutlery  are 
creditably  displayed. 
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I*  AbiMnfT  of  th*  OiluiMB  Um. 


Sweden  and  Norway  make  a  joint  ez-     tapeetrieB,  fine  furniture  and  bric-a-brac, 
hibit    of    their   beautiful   potteries   and         Russia  baa  not  deemed  the  war  of  niffi- 
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cicBt  consequence  to  permit  of  ignoring 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  she 
has  assembled  a  repreeentative  exhibit. 
This  offers  in  particular  the  magnificent 
furs  for  which  Bussia  is  noted. 

The  beautiful  Bohemian  glassware,  in 
which  visitors  to  previous  expoeitions 
have  exhibited  so  much  wondering  ad- 
miration, may  be  seen  in  profusion  in  the 
Austrian  exhibit. 

Fine  embroideries,  crockeries  and  wood- 
carving  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
Hungarian  exhibit. 

Swisa  watches  of  the  latest  patterns  and 
the  ingenious  cuckoo  clocks  have  been  sent 
to  the  Expoeition  from  Switzerland.  The 
magnificent  laces  of  this  Alpine  country 
and  fancy  carved  woodwork  also  are 
shown. 

Participation  by  Asiatic  countries  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expoeition  has  been 
exceedingly  liberal.  The  Japanese  sec- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Exhibits  Building 
contains  a  very  elaborate  and  instructive 
exhibit,  showing  the  various  products  and 
manufactures  for  which  the  country  is 
noted. 

China  sends  a  very  thorough  and  repre- 


sentative display  of  handiwork.  India's 
exhibit  shows  to  advantage  the  marvelous 
rugs  and  shawls  peculiar  to  that  conntrj'. 
Turkey,  Algeria,  Persia  and  Egjpt  have 
cast  their  lots  together  and  make  a  com- 
mon exhibit. 

The  domestic  exhibits  are  drawing  the 
largest  crowds.  These  are  very  complete 
in  all  the  various  departmenta.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  manufacturers  make  live  ex- 
hibits, their  displays  showing  the  methods 
of  manufacture  rather  than  mere  collec- 
tions of  finished  products,  thus  making 
the  exhibits  of  real  educational  value.  Es- 
pecial attention  haa  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopments in  electricity  and  machinery. 
The  Mining  Building  is  attracting  large 
crowds,  the  exhibits  there  being  of  un- 
usual excellence.  Many  hours  may  well  be 
spent  in  these  magnificent  palaces  study- 
ing the  progress  of  events. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fine  dis- 
play of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  the 
Agricultural  Building.  These  exhibits 
are  most  attractively  arranged  and  show 
to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  mar- 
velous results  obtained  in  the  great  West 
— mostly  by  irrigation. 
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THERE  are  many  regions  in  this  Weetem 
vfonderland  that  def;  the  word  painter 
and  even  the  brosh  of  the  skilled  artist. 
In  this  respect  no  section  stands  out  more 
conepicnoQslj  than  that  part  of  the  Colambia 
River  between  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and 
the  city  of  The  Dalles. 

The  rains  of  little  castles  of  feudal  barons 
perched  npon  the  rocky  points  of  the  Rhine 
have  no  counterpart  along  the  Columbia,  nor 
is  pastoral  scenery  to  be  observed.  Nature, 
wild  and  untamed  by  the  hand  of  man,  still 
rales  supreme  over  the  passage  of  a  great 
river  through  a  great  mountain  range,  present- 
ing landscapes  of  imposing  grandeur  and  beauty 
Great  forces  have  moved  and  have  produced 
great  results.  There  is  the  broad  expanse  and 
reach  of  water,  the  rugged,  towering  mountains, 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  reaching  far  into 


the  clouds.  Well  known  forms  of  vertical 
escarpements  and  conical  pinnacles  peculiar  to 
basaltic  formation  crown  the  successive  heights 
te  the  very  mountain  teps.  Slender  ribbon-like 
falls  hang  lightly  from  the  brow  of  a  sheer 
precipice  or  dash  in  foam  down  some  rocky 
gulch,  and  the  morning  mists  that  linger  on 
the  wooded  peaks  veil  in  mystery  the  beauty 
beyond.  One's  desire  to  possess  and  perpetuate 
some  scene  of  beauty  becomes  irresistible, 
when,  out  comes  the  camera — snap — and  the 
thing  is  done!  Of  this  long  passage  between 
The  Dalles  and  Vancouver,  a  well-known  artist 
baa  said  that  the  scenes  of  interest  and  beauty 
would  furnish  a  lifetime  of  sketching.  The 
eight  views  presented  herewith  are  the  second 
in  the  new  series  of  Colambia  River  views 
taken  by  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Ladd,  the  first  having 
appeared  in  tiie  January,  1905,  number. 
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Part  ol  the  Famous  Goi^e 
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A  Rugged  Bank  on  the  Upper  Columbia 
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LOCO 

By  R.  C.  Pitzcr 


HE  wore  a  red  vest. 
You  can  shut  your  eyes,  now  that  you  know  this,  and  Richard  Lacey 
will  materialize  before  you.     You  are  sure  to  see  him  if  you  know  that 
his  moustache  was  small  and  of  a  clerkly  blonde.     He  was  the  foreman 
of  the  dress  goods  counters  in  a  well-known  department  store,  and, 
after  the  third  season  there,  he  was  given  a  two  months'  vacation.     The  West  was 
a  sealed  book  to  him;  so  he  determined  to  go  out  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
have  something  to  talk  about  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  followed  the  beaten  track  until  he  reached  a  summer  resort  in  Western 
Colorado,  where  he  met  Bill  Cummings.  Bill  was  a  professional  guide  and  bear 
killer,  and  was  looking  for  something  to  be  guided. 

One  afternoon  he  found  Lacey  at  the  postoffice,  and  told  him  all  about  Routt 
County.  The  result  was  that  he  then  and  there  hired  Cummings  to  take  him 
into  the  pleasant  lands.  They  bought  an  outfit  and  went  away  from  the  sulphur 
springs,  the  weak  lungs,  the  fishing  rods,  and  the  blue  dresses  and  white  trousers 
of  the  resort. 

Three  weeks  in  the  hills  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  Dick  Lacey's  appear- 
ance. His  blue  shirt  and  corduroy  suit  lost  their  newness,  his  face  turned  red,  and 
a  fringe  of  dirty  whiskers  sprang  out  around  it.  He  was  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, and  the  wild  spirit  of  the  mountains  entered  into  and  possessed  him.  He 
became  a  hunter,  without  the  skill  to  hunt;  a  hillsman,  without  the  strength  to 
climb. 

Then,  one  day,  he  saw  a  deer  and  shot  at  it.  He  was  surprised  when  it 
doubled  up  and  lay  down  under  a  pine  tree,  but  exultation  mastered  even  that 
emotion,  and  he  cheered  lustily.  Cummings  ran  up  the  hill  to  learn  what  had 
happened. 

"Hurrah  r  Lacey  cried  again.      "I've  killed  it!      I've  killed  it!" 

"Killed  what?"   Bill   puffed. 

"A  deer;  see,  there  it  is  over  yonder." 

Bill  sat  down  suddenly.  "Say,"  he  ejaculated,  "you  are  a  tenderfoot,  an'  no 
mistake!      D'  you  know  what  that  means?" 

"A  tenderfoot?      Oh,  yes,,  you've  called  me  that — " 

"No;  I'm  talking  about  that  deer  there.  It  means  a  good  big  fine,  an'  a 
good  stiff  sentence." 

"Eh?" 

"It's  agin'  the  law  to  shoot  deer  this  time  o'  the  year,  as  I've  told  you  fifty 
times  afore — an'  we  passed  a  game  warden  this  mornin',  too.  Good  Lord!  I'm 
in  for  it !" 
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Lace/s  face  lost  its  exultant  expression.  '^Thafs  so/'  he  mused;  '^  forgot 
about  that     But  it  isn't  likely  that  the  wardenll  ever  know,  is  it  P' 

'^e  seen  you  was  an  Easterner,  all  right,  an'  I  ain't  got  too  good  a  reputation 
myself.  Bet  your  boots  he'll  be  a  snoopin'  around  here  by  night  Well,  there's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,  an'  I'm  goin'  down  to  camp  after  a  shovel.  You  sit 
right  there,  an'  don't  let  nobody  come  nigh  here.  If  anyone  does,  p'int  your  gun 
at  him.     Might  as  well  be  a  black  ram  while  you're  about  it." 

Bill  went  down  the  hill,  and  Lacey  sat  and  thought  The  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  nervous  he  grew,  until  every  noise  in  the  woods  above  startled  him.  Once 
he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  horse  nicker,  and  he  promptly  hid  in  a  group  of  jagged 
boulders.  The  silence  of  the  hills  unmanned  him.  He  was  but  a  city  clerk,  after 
all,  accustomed  to  the  quiet  monotony  of  his  life,  and  an  unreasoning  sense  of  fear 
stole  over  him  as  the  slow  minutes  went  past  At  last  Bill  returned,  and  together 
they  went  to  where  the  deer  lay. 

^A  doe,"  said  Bill,  as  he  scowled  down  at  the  carcass.  ''She's  got  a  young  un' 
in  the  bushes,  a  waitin'  for  its  mammy  to  come  home.  That  makes  it  a  bigger 
line.     Here,  grab  a  root  on  this  shovel,  an'  well  bury  the  brute." 

Bill  spat  on  his  hands,  swung  a  pick  over  his  head,  and  went  to  work.  It 
is  not  child's  play  to  sink  a  pit  among  the  boulders  and  rocks  on  a  mountain  side, 
but  they  finally  succeeded  in  excavating  a  four-foot  hole.  ''A  grave,"  Lacey 
thought.  How  like  murderers  they  were,  sweating  at  their  guilty  task  in  the  hci 
afternoon  sun! 

They  had  been  so  engrossed  with  the  work  that  a  man  came  unnoticed  from 
the  pines  and  stood  not  far  distant  from  them.  Their  first  knowledge  of  his 
presence  was  brought  about  by  a  hoarse  chuckle,  and  the  tools  rattled  from  their 
hands  as  they  wheeled  upon  the  intruder.  Bill  swore,  but  Lacey  turned  white 
under  his  sxm-rash,  and  became  possessed  of  a  wild,  breathless  terror. 

''Mighty  hot  work,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  fiung  a  rifle  barrel  across  his  left 
arm  with  a  significant  gesture,  "couldn't  a-taken  more  trouble  if  you'd  shot  a  man." 

Bill  looked  at  the  rifle,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  over  to  where  Lace/s 
gun  stood  against  a  rock.     The  warden  grinned  wickedly. 

"This'll  be  mighty  hard  on  you.  Bill,"  he  said.  "If  s  the  third  offense,  an' 
youll  get  a  heavy  term  for  it,  too." 

"It  were  an  accident,"  Bill  growled.  "This  cub  here  shot  it,  thinkin  it'  were 
a  bar.     Ain't  that  so,  kid?" 

Lacey's  teeth  chattered,  and  he  stared  straight  before  him,  seeing  nothing 
but  judges  and  juries,  fines  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  dismal  prison  cells.  His 
eyes  grew  round  and  bloodshot,  and  his  face  turned  to  a  mottled  blue. 

The  warden  looked  at  him  and  doubled  up  with  mirth.  This  increased  Lacey's 
terror,  if  anything  could  do  that,  and  with  a  gasp  he  "turned  loco,"  and  sprang 
off  among  the  pines.  The  warden's  merriment  left  him,  and  he  bounded  after 
the  fugitive,  swinging  his  rifle  into  place  as  he  ran.  He  fired,  and  the  buUet  sang 
over  Lacey's  head ;  the  second  shot  knocked  his  hat  away.  Then  he  turned,  foaming 
like  a  terrified  animaL 

"Stand  still,  thar,"  the  warden  shouted.  Lacey  obeyed,  but  his  pupils  had 
contracted,  and  there  was  a  new  light  in  them — ^the  red  passion  that  one  sees  blaz- 
ing from  ihe  eyes  of  a  cornered  rat. 

"Hold  out  your  paws,"  the  warden  continued,  as  he  jingled  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs. Lacey  did  so,  and  the  gesture  was  followed  by  a  flash  of  fire  and  a  sharp 
report  The  warden  jumped  back,  clutched  at  his  shirt,  and  fell ;  and  then  Lacey 
toppled  over  on  him  in  a  dead  faint. 

When  he  came  to,  his  head  and  shirt  were  wet,  and  Bill  stood  by  with  an 
empty  paiL 

"Well,"  Bill  remarked,  "are  you  locoed  yet  ?" 

Lacey  sat  up  and  held  his  head.  "Whafs  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "I  se^i 
to  remember — Oh,  my  God !"  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  about  him,  his  eyes 
searching  for  something  they  could  not  find. 
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"Where — ^where  is  itP'  he  gasped. 

**I  buried  it  with  the  deer.** 

''He^s  dead?     Actually  dead?     I've  murdered  him?** 

"That*8  a  ugly  word,  kid,  but  there  aiii*t  no  controvertin*  that  he*s  dead,  sure 
pop.     Are  you  s&aightened  out  yet?** 

Lacey  broke  into  a  passionate  wail  and  covered  his  face.  **My  God!**  he 
sobbed.     '*I*m  a  murderer — ^they'll  hang  me!** 

**Now,  don*t  you  go  nutty  again,**  Bill  cautioned.  'TTou  brace  up  an*  be 
somethin*  like  a  man.  I*m  goin*  to  pack  up  an*  wander  over  into  Utah,  an*  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you*ll  ride  to  the  railroad  like  as  if  nothin*  had  happened. 
Then  you*ll  get  out  o*  this  country  as  quick  as  (}od*ll  let  you.** 

^TTes,**  Lacey  returned,  **I*11  go  home.     How  can  I  reach  a  station?'* 

**Come  on  an*  saddle  up,**  Bill  responded.  "See  that  bald  mountain  over 
there?  Well,  there*s  a  road  runnin*  on  t*other  side  o*  that,  an*  when  you  hit  it — 
which*ll  be  about  dark — ^you  turn  north  an*  keep  on  goin*.  Here*s  some  blankets ; 
1*11  fasten  *em  to  the  saddle.  You  got  to  camp  whenever  you  see  water  an*  grass, 
but  to-morrow  noon*ll  find  you  in  Fryingpan.  There*s  a  train  goes  through 
there  to  the  plains  every  evenin' — ^an*  every  momin*,  too,  but  you  can*t  catch  that 
one.  Good-bye,  kid.  Brace  up,  now,  an*  don*t  let  on.  Nobody*ll  tumble,  an*  you 
was  locoed,  so  it  ain*t  exactly  your  fault.     It  just  happened.** 

Lacey  nodded  and  rode  away,  but  his  heart  was  heavy,  and  a  black  shadow 
drifted  along  behind  him.  He  reached  the  road  without  incident  and  turned  nortii 
as  directed,  but  he  did  not  stop  when  a  fit  camping  place  was  reached.  Instead,  ne 
rode  steadily  through  the  night,  and  the  morning  found  him,  fagged  and  ugly, 
at  Fryingpan. 

?e  put  his  horse  in  a  livery  and  inquired  when  the  train  would  arrive.  It  was 
not  due  until  10  o*clock;  so  he  went  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast.  He  sat  down 
opposite  a  bearded  fellow,  who  nodded  affably. 

"How,**  he  said.  "Stranger  here?  Looks  like  you*d  been  a  ridin*  all  night.** 
He  laid  down  his  knife  as  he  spoke. 

^TTes,**  Lacey  responded,  "I — I  wanted  to  catch  the  train.** 

*TJ — ^m;  what  might  your  name  be?** 

Lacey  hesitated.     "It*s  Jones,**  he  said,  "Richard  Jones.** 

'Easterner?** 

'TTes;  I*ve  been  with  a — a  camping  party  south  of  here.** 

"T  see.     Got  a  sudden  call  to  the  city,  di  ?** 

*That*s  it.     A  friend  of  mine — ^hurt  on  the  street — ^must  see  him  at  once.** 

'TJ — ^m;  queer  hour  y*  got  word  out  in  them  hills.     Who  told  you?** 

Lacey*s  intention  failed  him,  and  he  stuttered  an  unintelligible  reply.  Then 
the  other  grinned. 

"T  reckon  you  don*t  want  no  train  this  momin',**  he  said.  "I*m  Davidson — 
marshal  here — an*  I  know  just  what*s  happened.  You  shot  a  deer  an*  the  warden 
dropped  down  on  you ;  an*  you*re  makin*  tracks  for  tall  timber.  Might  as  well  give 
up  that  idea,  because  I*m  goin*  to  hold  you  till  to-morrer.** 

Lacey  felt  his  brain  whirling  insanely  again,  but  he  mastered  himself.  "Keep 
cool>  keep  cool,**  he  repeated  over  and  over  as  he  stared  across  the  table.  "I*m 
lost  if  I  loose  my  head.**  Then  aloud :  "I*ve  told  you  my  story ;  you*re  at  liberty  to 
think  what  you  please,  for  1*11  say  no  more.*' 

Davidson  laughed.  "All  right,  old  buck,**  he  answered.  ^TTou  come  along 
an*  sit  in  the  office.     We*ll  wait  an*  see  what  happens.** 

Lacey  bought  a  cigar  and  went.  "You*re  pretty  cool,**  the  marshal  remarked. 
"Likely  you  think  the  warden  won't  get  here,  and  1*11  let  you  go  to-morrer,  eh? 
Well,  you  just  listen  to  my  yap.**  He  waved  his  forefinger  under  the  other*s 
nose.  "If  ttiat  warden  don't  come  in  by  momin*,  me  an*  you'll  saddle  up  an'  ride 
out  after  him.** 

Lacey  bit  his  cigar  in  two,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  threw  the  pieces  away, 
but  he  showed  no  other  signs  of  the  wild  emotion  that  possessed  him.     The  day 
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poemcd  an  Artie  one,  and  sometimes  he  fancied  that  Davidson  was  a  new  Joshua^ 
but  night  fell  at  last  and  Lacey  was  locked  up. 

In  the  morning  the  marshal  saddled  the  horses,  and  the  two  men  rode  out 
together  into  the  silent,  dream-haunted  hills. 

*       *       * 

Months  later  the  department  store  tried  to  learn  what  had  become  of  its  man, 
Kichard  Lacey;  but  it  never  found  out.  There  is  a  rough  outlaw  with  the  Hole- 
in-the-Wall  gang,  who  is  said  by  his  partners  to  be  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
hills.  His  name  is  Dick  Jones,  though  he  is  commonly  called  **Loco,"  and  he  is 
wanted  for  the  murder  of  Davidson,  and  for  manv  later  and  more  notorious  crimes. 
He  could  tell  vou  all  about  Richard  Lace  v. 


EDEN  POSTPONED 

By  Christabel  R.  Sobey 

IN  a  tropical  garden,  dense  and  3weot,  Sam  West  lay  at  full  length  in  a  ham- 
mock lazily  smoking  a  cigarett'^.  His  f-ensuous  nature  was  drinking  in  the 
soft  Brazilian  music  floating  from  the  house,  as  part  of  the  perfect  moonlight 
night.  His  thoughts,  if  he  had  any,  were  of  the  comfortable  present,  rather 
than  of  the  strenuous  past  or  the  uncertain  future,  and  he  felt  a  vague,  in- 
definable resentment  when  the  music  stopped  suddenly. 

A  girl  in  white  appeared  among  the  long  palm-leaf  shadows  lying  on  the  gravel 
paths. 

"AVhy  stop?"  inquired  Sam  plaintively. 

''Because  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said  with  perfect  frankness. 

Sam  sat  up  and  threw  away  his  cigarette. 

"Miss  Elizabeth,  you  alarm  me.  After  all  these  days  when  you  have  so  palpably 
ignored  my  devotion,  something  serious  must  have  happened  to  make  you  come  to 
me.      Something  serious,  indeed!" 

He  led  the  way  to  a  bench,  deep  in  the  shadow  of  some  thick  bushy  plants, 
and  .sat  thinking  during  Elizabeth's  hesitating  silence. 

Wlien  he  and  Jack  Hardesty,  together  with  a  certain  professor  from  one  of  the 
lesser  American  colleges,  all  intent  on  coral  specimens,  had  first  arrived  in  Per- 
nambuco,  they  found  the  whole  country  in  an  uproarious  ferment  over  America's 
war  Avith  Spain  and  the  apparently  approaching  trouble  with  Bolivia.  Fearing 
trouble,  they  had  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  English  consul  and  his 
daughter  to  make  his  house  their  refuge. 

During  a  long  delay,  occasioned  by  their  inability  to  beg,  buy  or  steal  a  boat 
in  which  to  make  their  extended  trip  in  and  about  the  coral  reefs,  their  little  hostess 
had  become  very  fond  of  the  lively  college  graduates. 

On  their  sudden  forced  return  into  town  after  fracases  with  the  natives  at 
every  village  where  they  stopf)ed  for  provisions,  the  Englishman  had  lodged  them  in 
an  outhouse  in  his  high-walled  garden,  where,  he  thought,  they  would  be  safe.  His 
daughter  was  at  the  same  time  enjoying  every  minute  of  their  stay,  nothing  having 
hanpeued  to  break  the  playful  serenity  of  their  intercourse,  the  harmless  nonsense 
of  the  college  men  serving  to  hide  their  anxiety. 

"Sam,  have  you  and  Jack  quarreled?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Wliy,  er — no.  That  is,  we  had  a  small  difference  of  opinion  about — er.  But 
you  couldn't  call  it  a  quarrel,  you  know." 

Elizabeth  leaned  back  and  picked  a  white,  heavily  scented  flower,  and  sniffed 
at  it  absently.      Sam,  watching  her  with  his  poetic    soul    in  his  eyes,  forgot  his 
worries  again.     How  she  fitted  into  the  night,  this  transplanted  English  rose ! 
Wliere's  the  Professor?"  asked  she,  turning  her  gaze  slowly  upon  him. 
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"Down  in  the  bathhouse,  sorting  bugs,"  he  sang  flippantly,  beating  tlie  wooden 
scat  with  his  pabns  in  accompaniment  to  the  air.  But  his  eyes,  which  denied  the 
flippancy,  were  hidden  from  her. 

"And  Jack  ?" 

"Couldn't  say.  Have  cut  him  off  the  list  of  my  acquaintances  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.'' 

"WTiyr 

"I  told  }ou  we  had  differed — on  a  very  important  question,  by  the  way.  How 
did  you  know  anything  was  wrong?" 

"By  your  excessive  politeness  at  dinner,  and  your  avoidance  of  each  other 
afterwards." 

"Wliere  do  you  suppose  he  is?"  lazily  inquired  Sam.  "He  isn't  in  the  bath- 
house— unless  he's  sulking  under  one  of  the  beds." 

"I'm  worried,  Sam,  really,"  rebuked  the  girl.  "You  don't  suppose  he's  wan- 
dering around  the  town  after  what  father  said  to  you  both,  do  you?" 

"I-et's  talk  about  something  more  interesting,"  was  Sam's  answer.  "Let's 
talk  about  ourselves,  for  instance.  Sooner  or  later  I  must  give  in  to  Jack  and  leave 
this  Garden  of  Eden.     Will  you  miss  me?" 

But  Elizabeth  was  impatient  of  his  tender  words.  "Sam,  he's  not  in  the 
house  and  he's  not  out  here,  and  I  don't  believe  he's  in  the  bathhouse.  AVhere  is 
he?  Father  says  that  ever  since  that  gunboat  was  sighted  this  afternoon,  the  people 
have  been  wild  to  arrest  you  Americans.  They  are  terribly  in  sympathy  with*  the 
Spaniards  in  this  war,  and  the  talk  about  Bolivia  has  driven  them  crazy.  Oh,  I 
know  he  is  out  somewhere  in  that  reckless  way  of  his!  I'm  dreadfully  worried. 
If  you  had  only  gone  away  on  that  last  steamer!" 

During  Elizabeth's  words  Sam  had  stiffened  up,  his  hands  had  plunged 
deep  into  his  pockets,  and  the  real  obstinacy  of  the  man  at  last  looked  through 
the  college  veneer. 

"We  couldn't  go  away  because  our  work  is  not  finished.  There  is  no  real 
danger  to  us  as  long  as  we  behave  ourselves.  Yes,  I  know  what  the  others  say,  and 
I  know  your  father  thinks  we're  foolhardy  to  stay.  That  was  why  we  quarreled. 
Jack  and  I.  He  keeps  talking  about  our  having  to  go,  and  I  told  him  flatly  that  1 
wouldn't.  I  said  he  and  the  Professor  could  go,  but  Jack  said — well,  I  said — But 
what  does  that  matter?     I  won't  go,  that's  all." 

Elizabeth  was  distressed.  She  watched  him  as  he  sat  kicking  at  the  gravel 
under  his  feet,  trying  to  think  of  some  argument  strong  enough  to  move  him. 

"Why  must  I  go?"  he  went  on  recklessly.  "See  here.  Hidden  away  in  that 
bathhouse,  safe  inside  this  garden,  I  can  be  quite  safe  until  this  trouble  blows  over. 
1  f  Jack  and  the  Professor  go  they  will  think  I'm  in  the  party — these  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  this  crazy  town,  I  mean.  Anyway,  the  mythical  maps  and  charts  made  for 
our  government  would  assuredly  go  with  them,  wouldn't  they?  Well,  what  differ- 
ence would  it  make  if  thev  did  find  out  I  was  here?" 

"Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  you're  all  wrong,"  cried  Elizabeth.  "I  don't  know  what 
to  say  to  you,  but  I  know  your  logic  is  all  crazy.  Why  do  you  want  to  stay  in  the 
garden  doing  nothing,  when  you  could  be  doing  good  work  somewhere  else?  You 
have  kept  making  your  work  the  excuse  for  staying  and  now  you  say — " 

"Don't  you  understand,  little  girl?  Can't  you  see  that  it  is  you  I  can't  leave? 
Don't  vou  know  that  vou  are  the  Eve  of  this  wonderful  Garden  of  Eden?  You 
don't  want  me  to  go,  do  you  dear?  We  have  been  so  happy  here.  You  must 
have  known  I  loved  you.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it  until  I  was  sure 
you  cared  for  me  though.  You  have  been  so  distant  lately,  that — that  I  knew 
you  understood  what  I — "  He  drew  a  long  breath.  "Elizabeth,  could  you  ever 
care  for  me?" 

The  girl  raised  a  dismayed,  troubled  face  to  his. 

"Sweetheart,  you  don't  mean — "  he  began,  but  she  interrupted  him  by  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  and  giving  a  little  cry. 
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'^ark!  Listen !  What  was  that?"  Loud  and  clear  oyer  the  waters  of  the 
bay  came  the  notes  of  a  bugle. 

'That^s  taps,  dear,^  he  whispered.  ''That  gunboat  of  Uncle  Sam's  that  came 
in  to-day.     Do  you  know  what  it  says?*' 

"No,  no!     Not  that.     Listen  again.^ 

They  heard  distinctly  the  sound  as  of  some  one  fumbling  at  the  gate  latch, 
and  then  a  low  knocking. 

''It  may  be  Mr.  Hardesty — Jack,''  she  cried,  springing  up.  "Let  me  open 
the  gate.  It  might  be  a  trap,  a  trick  to  get  hold  of  you/'  she  added,  as  they  hastily 
crossed  the  garden. 

"Bother!''  said  West,  and  with  a  bound  had  reached  the  gate  and  shot  back 
the  bolt 

Elizabeth  heard  a  smothered  cry,  and  the  gate  was  slammed  in  her  face.  She 
sat  down  upon  a  garden  bench,  her  senses  dizzy  with  the  suddenness  of  the  erent. 
They  l)ad  him.  That  was  clear.  But  who  was  it?  And  which  way  had  they 
gone?  Catching  her  black  lace  mantilla  from  her  shoulders,  she  covered  her 
golden  head  and  fair  face,  opened  the  gate  softly  and  peered  out. 

There  was  a  knot  of  men  on  the  street  comer  going  toward  the  bay.  She  ran 
across  the  garden  to  a  low  gate,  almost  hidden  in  shrubbery,  and  opened  it  a  little. 
There  she  crouched  until  the  men  passed  by.  She  distineUy  saw  Sam's  fair  head 
and  tall  figure  among  them.  Softly  following  them  at  some  distance,  she  saw 
them  enter  a  large  house  fifty  rods  down  the  street. 

"Olivera's  house  I     Olivera,  my  father's  friend !" 

Sajfe  inside  the  garden,  she  ran  to  the  old  Professor,  who  was  placidly  sort- 
ing specimens. 

"Is  Mr.  Hardesty  in  yet?"  she  called,  trying  to  fight  down  the  fear  that  he, 
too,  had  been  kidnaped.  Serene  in  his  unconsciousness  of  anything  outside  his 
work,  the  scientist  cUd  not  notice  her  perturbation,  merely  shaking  his  head  and 
smiling  as  he  pasted  a  label  on  a  tiny  box. 

Bunning  to  the  house,  she  seardied  all  the  rooms  and  the  dusky,  silent  patis 
into  which  they  all  opened.     She  saw  no  one  but  a  black  man  asleep  on  a  bendi. 

"Oli !  Oil !"  she  cried,  shaking  the  bench  yiolently.  The  black  man  rose 
sleepily. 

"Where  is  my  father?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Hello,  little  Miss  Elizabeth!"  called  a  merry  voice,  and  Elizabeth,  running 
to  meet  the  white  figure  approaching  through  the  dimness,  stumbled  and  almost  fell. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  whispered  as  he  helped  to  steady  her.  "Has  anything  fright- 
ened you?     Where's  everybody?" 

"It's  Sam,"  she  wailed.  "He — they — and  I  thought  they  had  you,  too.  I 
couldn't  do  a  thing.     Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Where  is  Sam?" 

"They  have  taken  him  away.  You  see,  I  let  him  open  the  gate,  and  they — 
Oh,  Jack,  do  something,  do  something  and  hurry !"  She  caught  his  arm  appealingly. 
"But  what  are  you  doing  like  this?  These  clothes — ^your  skin  so  dark— oh,  am  I 
crazy?"     She  leaned  dimly  against  a  pillar,  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"If  8  all  right,"  he  cheerily  explained.  "I've  been  playing  Haroun  Al  Baschid. 
Look  like  a  really,  truly  half-breed,  don't  I?  Been  all  over  town.  Passed  your 
father,  and  he  didn't  Imow  me.  Isn't  it  great?  And  say,  Elizabeth,  that  gun- 
boat will  send  an  escort  for  us  and  take  us  on  board  in  the  morning."  He  took  off 
his  straw  hat  and  tossed  it. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  Sam?" 

"Oh,  m  find  him  in  short  order,"  cried  the  confident  young  fellow.  "These 
clothes  will  take  me  anywhere.  Which  way  did  the  ruffians  go?  You  said  some- 
body took  him  away,  didn't  you?" 
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^nTeSy  I  watched  them  go,  too.  I  followed  them  and  saw  them  go*  into  Olivera's 
house.     I  didn't  know  what  to  do — I  was  all  alone — I — **     She  shuddered. 

'HTou  must  help  me,  then,  for  I've  a  plan.  Come,  quickly,  and  show  me 
the  house.'' 

When  they  re-entered  the  garden  he  sent  her  to  the  servants'  quarters  for 
women's  clothing,  which  he  pro(>Beded  to  put  on  over  the  garments  he  was  wearing. 

^'Can  Sam  get  into  these,  all  right?"  he  gasped. 

'TTes,  yes.  They  are  Big  Sal's.  He's  taller,  but  not  so— oh,  there  1  This 
string  ties  so."  With  her  hands  trembling  with  excitement,  she  adjusted  the 
brilliant  scarf  over  his  head.    "Go,  and  hurry  1" 

**Now,  child,  don't  yon  worry.  We'll  both  turn  up  safe  in  a  few  minutes. 
Get  a  heavy  shawl  and  sit  right  here  by  this  little  gate  until  you  hear  three  knocks. 
Don't  open  to  anything  else." 

He  was  gone,  and  Elizabeth,  crouching  by  the  gate,  watched  him  enter  Olivera's 
house,  and  then  closed  it  noiselessly.  She  heard  her  father  come  in,  but  was  afraid 
to  leave  her  post  to  go  to  him.  He  called,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  must  have 
thought  she  had  gone  to  bed,  for  he  put  out  all  the  lights.  Sitting  there  in  the 
shadows  she  prayed  for  Sam's  safe  return.  There  would  be  no  question  of  his 
leaving  her  now — ^that  had  all  been  settled  for  him.  But  before  he  went  she 
would  tell  him — 

Three  knocks,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  gate.  In  crawled  two  figures,  one 
a  woman's,  and  Elizabeth  smothered  a  scream  of  laughter. 

*Tve  been  crawling  in  the  gutter,"  explained  cheerful  Sam.  '^e  thought 
it  was  safer  that  way.  You  see.  Jack  thought  the  length  of  this  skirt  was  dan- 
gerous.    He  said  I  put  my  legs  too  far  through  it." 

'doesn't  he  look  like  a  giantess?"  asked  Jack,  chuckling.  "And  wasn't  he 
scared?" 

*TIow  did  you  find  him?"  asked  the  girl  breathlessly.     'TDidn't  anybody — " 

'^oor  was  open.  I  walked  in.  Men  and  lights  in  first  room.  I  tiptoed  by. 
Second  room  dark,  impatient  footsteps  inside.  Pushed  back  bolt,  dressed  my  lady, 
and  here  we  are." 

Sam  had  removed  the  muddy  garments  and  was  gazing  at  his  dirty  hands. 

'TTou  wouldn't  wait  out  here  until  I  washed,  would  you,  Elizabeth  ?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

Jack  looked  at  her,  grasped  the  situation,  and  came  to  the  rescue. 

^TTes,  she  will,"  he  answered.  'T[  have  something  to  tell  her  while  you're  gone. 
Don't  hurry." 

Elizabeth  followed  him  to  the  bench  in  the  shadows,  where  he  tqok  her  hands 
in  his. 

'Tliittle  girl,"  said  he,  'T[  wish  you  joy.  Sam  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  you  will 
be  very  happy  together." 

*TBut  we — ^but  I— oh,  you're  quite  mistaken!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  confusedly. 

"Perhaps  a  little  premature,  but  not  mistaken,"  he  answered  quietly.  "Now, 
Sam  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  you  must  listen  to  me  first.  When  I  told  him 
that  we  were  to  move  hence  to-morrow,  the  captain  of  the  gunboat  being  willing,  he 
flatly  refused.  He  said — ^well,  it  wasn't  polite.  But  he  intimated  that  we  were 
a  crowd  of  fraid-cats,  your  father  included.  There  is  real  danger,  for  all  our 
actions,  though  quite  innocent,  have  been  against  us.  We  did  explore  reefs.  We 
did  make  maps  of  them.  Do  you  think  we  could  persuade  these  hot-headed  patriots 
that  our  motives  were  purely  scientific?  We're  safe  on  the  gunboat.  She's  come 
in  for  water,  and  will  take  us  to  safer  reefs  down  the  coast." 

"Well,  will  Sam  go,  now?"  The  real  misery  in  her  voice  appealed  to  the 
man. 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "He  knows  now  what  to  expect  if  he  stayed  here." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  have  him  stay  now  for  anything  in  the  world.  He  can 
come  back  later,  can't  he  ?  If  s  hard — ^"  with  a  sob.  "There,  he's  calling  me.  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  before  you  go.  Jack.     (Jood-night." 
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He  eat  where  she  left  him,  and  presently  an  uncomfortable  little  laugh  came 
forth. 

"I  didn't  tell  her  the  truth,  after  all,"  he  thought.  "But  it's  just  as  well. 
She  would  have  told  him,  probably,  and  all  my  work  to  get  him  away  from  this^ 
dangerous  paradise  would  have  been  lost.  Anyway,  they  would  never  have  for- 
given me.  Olivera  won't  tell,  and  I  can  fix  her  father  all  right.  It  would  have 
been  a  joke  if  Sam  had  recognized  me  among  the  kidnappers,  though." 


A  QUESTION  OF  IDENTITY 

By  Florence  Martin  Eastland 

THE  warning  whistle  of  a  departing  steamer  accelerated  the  steps  of  the 
hurrying  crowd.    Before  the  dock  was  reached  I  was  pushed  on  the  heels 
of  two  men  who  were  talking  animatedly. 
"Yes,  I  am  going  to  Victoria  on  the  Robert  Boyd,''  I  heard  one 
sav.     "You  see  he  has  been  in  Alaska  for  ten  vears,  and  is  now  comin<^ 
out  with  a  fortune.     He  hasn't  a  relative  on  earth.      He  will  probably  lose  all  his 
money  in  speculation — " 

"As  so  many  of  them  do,'^  interrupted  the  older  man. 

"Unless  I  can  sell  him  a  big  annuity.  He  reaches  Victoria  to-day,  and  I  will 
do  business  with  him  or  my  name  is  not  Ludlow.  Wlien  we  were  chums  at  college 
he  usually  relied  on  my  judgment.'' 

"Success  to  vou,"  returned  the  other.  "Bv  the  wav,  did  vou  know  vour 
premium  was  due?" 

"Sure;  I  settled  with  the  cashier  before  I  left.  If  anything  should  happen 
to  me,  Wells,  my  wife  and  baby  are  protected.  And  if  what  I  expect  happens,  if  I 
sell  this  annuity,  the  mortgage  on  my  home  will  be  paid  and  a  snug  sum  placed  to 
my  credit  in  the  bank." 

Just  then  the  crowd  parted  and  the  two  turned  to  the  left  where  the  steamer 
lay,  while  I  joined  my  friend.  We  rowed  out  in  the  bay  to  his  vessel,  which  was 
waiting  ready  to  sail.  As  we  passed  the  steamer  I  saw  the  younger  of  the  two 
men  standing  near  the  rail  of  the  lower  deck.  He  waved  his  hand  to  his  friend 
and  shouted,  "Good-bye,  Wells."  We  boarded  our  bark,  and  the  wind  being  favor- 
able, we  soon  set  sail. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  were  nearing  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
when  we  sighted  a  large  piece  of  wreckage  drifting  toward  us  with  the  incoming 
tide.  On  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  the  upper  deck  of  a 
steamer.  Lying  across  it  with  one  hand  grasping  the  broken  railing  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  almost  nude.     A  boat  was  lowered  and  the  unconscious  man  taken  aboard. 

The  usual  methods  failed  to  resuscitate  him.  We  were  about  to  give  him 
up  as  dead  when  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  us  vaguely.  A  warm 
drink  still  further  revived  him.      At  length  he  hesitatingly  inquired : 

"What  vessel  is  this?" 

"The  Sophie  May,"  answered  the  Captain. 

"For  what  port  is  she  bound?" 

"Nome;  with  a  cargo  of  lumber." 

Presently  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  pushed  from  his  forehead 
his  wet  hair,  which  was  curiously  streaked  with  white.  He  shuddered  as  he  weakly 
said,  "It  was  an  awful  sight  when  the  steamer  went  down." 

"What  steamer?"  I  asked. 

"I — do  not  know,"  he  said  at  length. 

The  Captain  and  I  stared  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and  I  interrogated  further. 
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Tlie  man  appeared  to  answer  with  difficulty  or  else  to  deliberate  on  the  nature  of 
his  communications;  but  which  I  could  not  determine. 

"What  is  your  name?      From  where  do  you  come?" 

"John — Bixbee."    A  long  pause.    "From  Pawson." 

He  was  too  much  exhausted  for  further  conversation,  and  we  assisted  him  to  a 
bunk  near  mine.  Being  the  idlest  person  on  board,  for  several  days  I  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  nurse  to  the  man.  As  his  strength  returned  he  grew  less  taciturn,  and 
1  found  him  an  intelligent,  agreeable  gentleman. 

He  displayed  a  peculiar  reticence  concerning  himself.  Never  once  did  he 
refer  to  the  wreck.  In  some  inexplicable  manner  we  inferred  that  Bixbee  must  have 
been  aboard  a  Dawson  steamer,  although  we  saw  no  further  signs  of  her.  I  was 
greatly  surprised  when  Bixbee  approached  me  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"Scott,''  he  began  rather  diffidently,  *^ave  you  any  definite  business  plans 
when  you  reach  Nome?" 

"None  in  particular.  I  am  going  to  prospect.  I  have  some  money  and  a  good 
outfit,  and  I  thought  I  could  ^grub-stake'  some  man  to  go  out  with  me." 

"Will  you  take  me?"  he  asked  eagerly.  "Of  course  I  lost  all — in  the  wreck. 
I  made  considerable  money  mining  near  Dawson,  but  I  never  did  the  actual  work. 
Still  I  am  strong  and  willing  and  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  trial." 

"Done,"  I  answered,  and  we  sealed  the  agreement  with  a  hearty  hand-clasp. 

For  two  years  John  Bixbee  and  I  labored  early  and.  late.  Slowly  our  little 
pile  grew.  By  the  time  we  worked  out  our  last  claim  we  felt  an  insistent  longing 
for  civilization,  and  concluded  we  had  enough  money  to  start  us  in  business.  We 
had  grown  to  depend  on  each  other,  Bixbee  and  I,  and  our  intercourse  was  uniHjiffled. 
We  had  no  thought  of  separation. 

"Dick,"  observed  Bixbee  on  the  southbound  steamer,  "we  have  discussed  various 
business  enterprises  without  making  a  choice.      Why,  not  try  life  insurance?" 


"I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it." 


"I  feel  as  if  I  were  familiar  with  the  subject,  although  I  must  possess  my 
knowledge  intuitively.  I  have  a  friend  in  the  business  in  Seattle,  Harrison  Lud- 
low.     We  might  interview  him." 

On  reaching  Seattle  we  hunted  up  the  insurance  company  for  which  Bixbee's 
friend  worked  as  a  special  agent.  We  found  the  manager,  who  gazed  at  Bixbee 
in  wide-eyed  amazement  as  he  answered  the  inquiry  for  Ludlow. 

"Harrison  Ludlow  ?  You  gave  me  an  awful  start.  Bless  me,  man,  I  took  you 
for  his  ghost." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.      Not — " 

"Dead  these  two  years.     Went  down  on  the  Robert  Boyd." 

Bixbee  was  visibly  overcome. 

"A  dreadful  calamity,"  continued  the  manager.  "I  saw  Ludlow  board  the 
steamer  on  that  fateful  trip." 

"T  remember,"  I  interrupted.  "Ho  was  telling  you  he  was  going  to  Victoria 
to  meet  a  friend  from  Alaska  to  whom  he  expected  to  sell  an  annuity." 

"Probably  myself,"  said  Bixboe. 

"And  now  that  you  have  called  my  attention  to  it,  Mr.  Wells  "  I  went  on,  "I 
notice  the  resemblance  between  Bixbee  and  Ludlow.  I  alwavs  fancied  I  had  seen 
Bixbee  l)efore." 

"How  strange,"  remarked  Bixbee.  "No  one  else  ever  spoke  of  our  being 
alike,  and  we  were  college  chums." 

"There  is  a  difference,"  observed  Wells,  studying  Bixbee  critically.  "You  are 
much  older;  yet  that  might  be  due  to  your  white  hair.  Your  features  are  much 
the  same.      But  your  manner  is  entirely  different." 

We  talked  business  for  awhile,  and  ended  by  each  writing  his  name  on  an 
agent's  contract.  A  desk  was  assigned  to  each  of  us.  By  a  strange  chance  the 
one  formerly  used  by  Ludlow  was  given  to  Bixbee.  He  was  seated  at  it  when 
several  of  the  old  agents  entered  the  room.      As  one  man  they  stopped  and  stared. 

We  were  at  the  hotel  but  a  few  davs  w^hen  Bixbee  informed  me  he  had  found 
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an  excellent  private  boarding  place.  We  made  the  change  immediately,  finding 
it  quite  to  our  liking. 

One  eyening  we  were  sitting  on  the  wide  veranda  enjoying  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  bay.  I  was  so  absorbed  that  I  did  not  miss  Bixbee  until  I  h^ml  his  voice 
in  earnest  conversation  on  the  lawn  adjoining.  Looking  in  that  direction  I  saw 
him  walking  about  with  a  pretty  child's  hand  in  his  own  and  listening  to  her  prattle 
with  evident  enjoyment. 

^ Where  are  you,  Edith  ?^  called  a  sweet-looking  woman  as  she  came  around 
the  house  with  an  armful  of  roses. 

Before  Bixbee  could  lift  his  hat  the  woman  dropped  her  flowers  and,  with  a 
sharp  cry  of  ^'Harrison!''  fell  to  the  ground.  Bixbee  was  plainly  worried  over 
the  affair. 

'^icky  I  do  not  like  this  resemblance  business/'  he  confided  to  me.  'Isn't 
it  strange  no  one  ever  noticed  it  at  coU^e?  I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  that 
poor  littie  woman." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  he  consumed  mudi  of  his  time  in  apologizing  to 
Mrs.  Ludlow  or  to  consoling  her.  His  visits  grew  longer  and  more  fiequent,  till  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  his  announcement,  '^ary — I  mean  Mrs.  Ludlow — ^has 
promised  to  become  my  wife." 

So  impatient  was  Bixbee  for  the  wedding  that  it  took  place  very  soon.  I 
acted  as  best  man,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  Bixbee  household  as  boarder 
and  confidential  friend. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Bixbee  was  very  happy  or  tiiat  he  adored  both  wife 
and  child.  Yet  occasionally  a  shadow  rested  on  his  face  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count till  a  few  months  after  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Bixbee  was  sewing  near  me  on  the  porch  while  her  husband,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Edith,  was  gardening  a  little  about  the  yard.    She  sighed  as  she  said: 

'^ow  much  John  reminds  me  of  Harrison.  Sometimes  I  am  really  startled  by 
the  similarity,  and  a  few  times  I  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  mention  it  to  John. 
I  fear  he  feels  I  married  him  because  of  the  resemblance  only.  And  occasionally  I 
wonder  if  such  were  not  the  case.     I  can  not  tell,  I  am  sure." 

Feeling  rather  indisposed  one  forenoon  in  tiie  sixth  month  since  Bixbee's 
marriage,  I  preceded  him  to  lunch  at  the  house.  I  lay  on  the  couch  in  the  back 
parlor  when  I  heard  his  latch  key. 

''That  you,  John?"  I  lazily  asked  without  rising  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
He  stopped  quickly  with  a  surprised  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

"I  was  feeling  rather  knodced  out,  so  I  did  not  wait  for  you,''  I  answered. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  repeated.  "I  don't  quite  understand.  Are  you  a 
friend  of  Mary's?" 

His  wife  came  down  the  stairs  melodiously  humming  an  old  love  song.  An 
expression  of  relief  crossed  his  face  and  he  wiped  the  big  drops  from  his  forehead. 

"Thank  God,  Mary,  you  are  here.  I  fear  I  am  going  to  be  ill.  I  am  surely 
laboring  under  a  terrible  delusion.  As  I  came  home  just  now  everything  seemed 
changed  since  morning — ^new  buildings,  improvements  on  the  streets,  and  not  a 
familiar  face.     I  thought  I  must  have  lost  my  mind." 

The  postman's  whistle  sounded  unheeded  by  either.  I  went  to  the  door  and 
received  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Bixbee,  which  I  gave  her.  Bixbee,  standing  close  by  her, 
read  the  superscription. 

"Mrs.  John  Bixbee,"  he  exclaimed.  "The  postman  has  made  s  mistake.  Here, 
let  me  have  the  letter  and  I  will  return  it  as  he  leaves  the  next  house." 

He  snatched  it  hastily,  but  she  laid  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm.  "It  is 
mine^  John." 

"John,"  he  repeated.  "Are  you,  too,  losing  your  mind  that  you  should  for- 
get my  name  is  Harrison?" 

I  was  dumb  with  astonishment ;  but  the  wife  gently  drew  Bixbee  to  the  couch, 
and  placing  her  arm  lovingly  in  his,  softly  said: 

"Dear^,  tell  us  what  you  mean.      Are  you  not  John  Bixbee?" 


v> 
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*'Am  I?  Oreat  heavens!  why  do  you  ask  such  a  question?  You  know  he 
is  the  college  chum- who  is  coming  £rom  Alaska.  I  am  going  over  to  Victoria  on  the 
Bobert  Boyd  to^  Oreat  (Jod  I  The  Bobert  Boyd  went  down.  Tell  me/*  he  cried, 
wringing  his  hands,  ^^tell  me  if  that  is  so,  or  is  it  another  phase  of  my  insanity  ?" 

His  wife  had  fainted,  so  I  replied. 

'^The  steamer  sank  three  years  ago.*' 

^'Three  years  I"  he  gasped.     '^JThere  have  I  been  all  this  time  ?' 

''With  me;  and  you  were  called  John  Bixbee.'* 


A  STRATEGY  IN  PHYSIC 

By  Clurlei  Elli.  N«v<n 

Autkor  oi  A  T^  from  Jupiter,  An  Artifftic  Vengence,  Etc. 

WHILE  the  majority  of  the  pioneers  to  the  southern  part  of  Oregon 
were  stampeding  around  in  search  of  pay  dirt,  a  few  who  had 
brought  their  families,  possibly  being  more  inclined  to  settle 
down  and  likely  attracted  by  the  richly  pine-wooded  district,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  starting  a  sawmiU,  the  product  of  which  they 
saw — ^with  true  Yankee  sagacity — ^would  soon  be  profitable  and  more  permanent 
than  the  elusive  pay  streak. 

There  proved  to  be  no  error  of  judgment,  for  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  lumber  soon  swelled,  what  began  as  a  mere  logging  camp,  into  a  thrifty  village 
of  some  forty  families  with  numerous  ofiEspring,  whi(£ — ^^^race  suicide''  then  being 
unheard  of — ^multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  a  temple  of  learning. 
'  This  edifice  was  erected  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cluster  of  houses 
surrounding  the  mill,  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Here  were  held  all  social  and  public 
functions,  from  the  Friday  afternoon  declamations  to  the  grave  matters  of  munici- 
pality and  the  welfare  of  the  public  weal. 

For  a  time  all  seemed  to  run  on  Arcadian  lines  in  this  embryo  metropolis,  until 
a  long  continued  spell  of  cold,  wet  weather  developed  a  disease  that  threatened  ex- 
termination of  the  infantile  population  of  Wilcut,  which  was  diagnosed  by  the 
anxious  mothers — there  being  no  doctor  nearer,  than  a  hundred  miles — as  croup. 

Application  of  such  remedies  as  the  lintited  knowledge  of  Wilcut  suggested 
proving  ineffectual,  and  the  stock  of  castor  oil  in  Lank  Peters'  general  store  ex- 
hausted without  avail,  a  consultation  was  held  in  the  school  house  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  the  exterminatioli  of  the  fell  scourge. 

If  all  the  remedies  proposed  at  this  council  had  been  recorded,  they  would 
probably  have  proved  the  foxmdation  for  a  new  school  of  ^'materia  medica."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Peters,  with  an  inspiration  bom  of  stress  of  circumstances,  suddenly 
remembered  that  syrup  of  ipecac  was  the  one  thing  needed  for  such  an  emergency ; 
the  mere  mention  of  which  brought  such  a  fiood  of  remembrance  to  the  others  that 
the  remedy  was  adopted  immediiEitely,  and  Mr.  Peters  commissioned  to  procure  a 
supply  as  soon  as  possible  by  special  courier,  regardless  of  expense. 

But  here  Mr.  Peters'  knowledge  of  medicine  came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  for  by 
no  amount  of  exercise  of  his  mental  energies  could  he  satisfactorily  determine  what 
amount  of  the  drug  to  send  for  or  what  constituted  a  dose.  But  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  requiring  immediate  action,  and  diplomatically  comprehending  that 
a  critical  crisis  demands  heroic  treatment,  he  therefore  resolved  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  and  sent  for  ten  gallons  of  the  saving  compound,  which  duly  arrived  in  various 
sized  packages,  which  the  faithful  messenger  explained  by  saying  that  '%e  had  to 
scour  the  hull  damned  town  of  Portland  over  to  get  it." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  efiScacy  of  the  h'eatment,  or  the  infiuence  of  the 
balmy  summer  air,  the  end  of  June  saw  the  end  also  of  the  last  case  of  the  mem- 
branous menace.      It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  this  event  with  joy  and  thanks- 
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giving;  and  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  was  deemed  appropriate 
to  make  this  the  occasion  for  a  befitting  demonstration  of  gratitude,  both  for  past 
and  present  deliverance. 

With  that  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  Western  argonaut,  elaborate 
preparations  were  made  to  make  the  "National  Bird''  dilate  his  vocal  organs. 

There  was  to  be  a  salvo  at  sun-up,  from  the  village  anvil,  followed  by  a 
parade  in  the  forenoon,  headed  by  "Ike  Finn"  with  his  fiddle,  and  the  Tomkey 
brothers,  each  with  a  snare  drum  and  fife,  including  the  volunteer  fire  bucket 
brigade  with  bright  red  shirts,  and  a  cart  with  a  dry  goods  box  throne  tastefully 
draped,  whereon  should  repose  a  diaphanous  Goddess  of  Liberty.  Lank  Peters — 
arrayed  as  Uncle  Sam — was  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  after  the 
procession  arrived  at  the  school  house,  which  had  been  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  flags. 

The  afternoon  was  to  be  given  over  to  games  and  contests  for  both  old  and 
young.  In  the  evening  there  was  to  be  a  grand  (pine)  torchlight  procession  end- 
ing at  the  school  house,  where  the  inspiring  strains  of  "Old  Dan  Tucker,*'  "Sugar 
in  the  Com,"  etc.,  at  the  hands  of  the  inimitable  Ike  Finn,  should  invite 
terpsichorean  revelry  until  midnight,  when  the  day's  festivities  were  to  close  be- 
fittingly  with  a  grand  banquet  served  on  long  improvised  tables  against  the  sidea 
of  the  school  house. 

These  preparations — ^the  luscious  pies,  the  frosted  cakes,  the  bakings  and  boil- 
ings and  the  discussion  of  liquid  refreshments — were  viewed  by  old  "Sand-in-His- 
Eyes"  and  his  band  of  dirty  Siwashes — who  loafed  about  the  town — with  Indian 
stoicism,  but  with  heaven  only  knows  how  much  inward  turbulence  of  spirit 

The  Indians — near  two  hundred — lived  at  a  rancheria  about  three  miles  from 
Wilcut,  and  had  never  been  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  settlers,  coming  and  going 
at  will,  and  were  looked  upon  much  as  a  village  dog;  sometimes  employed  doing 
chores  or  other  light  work,  the  compensation  for  which  being  quickly  exclianged  for 
something  stronger  than  water. 

Whether  the  outbreak  was  a  thirsty  yearning,  inspired  by  these  anticipatory 
demonstrations,  or  the  cropping  out  of  the  warlike  instincts  of  their  forefathers, 
^11  never  be  rightly  iiiterpreted.  However,  a  few  days  preceding  the  Fourth,  old 
"Saild-in-His-Eye^,^'  the  tribe's  medicine  man,  and  several  other  "high  muck-a- 
mucks"  went  into  executive  session,  resulting  in  much  bonfires,  dancing,  howling, 
and  savage  adomfrient  of  person,  .and  inflammatory  addresses  by  insidious  spell- 
binders. 

Iiumors  of  the  bellicose  doings  of  the  despised  aboriginee  disturbed  the  good 
citizens  of  Wilcut  not  any,  who  complacently  carried  out  their  program  as  ar-' 
ranged,  up  to  the  scheduled  "revelry  by  night."  In  the  midst  of  resounding  boot 
heels,  laughter,  and  grand  right  and  left,  there  burst  in  among  them  an  excited 
messenger  with  the  tidings  that  the  Indians  had  broken  out  and  were  headed  that 
way,  bent  on  a  general  massacre. 

Lank  Peters  rose  to  the  occasion,  also  to  a  table,  where,  like  an  ancient  Rienzi, 
he  quelled  the  rising  confusion. 

"Ladies  and  Gents,"  said  he.  "These  varmints  think  they're  goin'  to  take 
us  onawares,  and  this  is  the  fust  point  they  will  attack;  they'll  come  right  in 
here,  an'  I'll  fix  'em.  You  men,  scatter  fcr  yer  shootin'  irons.  You  wimmin, 
take  to  the  brush  with  yer  infants.      I'll  do  the  rest." 

Without  further  words,  he  dashed  out  the  door,  mounted  a  cayuse,  and  started 
on  a  furious  gallop  toward  town.  Wlien  he  returned  about  ten  minutes  later  all 
was  quiet,  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen,  which  told  him  that  his  instructions  had  been 
obeyed. 

Carefully  holding  an  armful  of  packages,  he  ran  into  the  building,  which  was 
still  bright  from  the  many  burning  candles.  Just  as  the  woods  were  echoing  with 
war  whoops,  he  reappeared  with  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  with  a  muttered,  "I  reckon 
that'll  fix  'em/'. slid  into  the  dense  shadows  of  the  trees. 
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However  much  the  Indians  marveled  at  their  easy  capture,  and  whatever  of 
disappointment  or  chagrin  they  felt  in  their  failure  of  wholesale  extermination, 
their  feelings  were  in  a  measure  compensated  by  the  sight  that  met  their  gaze  when 
they  crowded  into  the  deserted  school  house. 

On  each  side  was  ranged  rough  tables,  ladened  with  everything  dear  to  the 
human  palate,  from  pie  and  cake  to  roast  ttirkey  and  chicken.  But  what  was 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  thirsty  warriors,  was  the  ostentatious  display  of  several 
gallon  demijohns  and  numerous  black  bottles  distributed  over  the  banquet  boards. 

Thus  whetted,  the  appetite  of  these  primeval  men  chafed  with  impatience  the 
signal  of  their  chief,  who,  after  gravely  inspecting  the  contents  of  one  of  the  bottles, 
finally  gave  the  delayed  sign  for  the  orgie  to  begin. 

The  chief — perhaps  because  of  his  long  interview  with  the  black  bottle — was    - 
the  first  to  pause  in  his  gastronomic  exercises.     In  the  act  of  raising  a  succulent 
morsel  of  turkey  to  his  mouth,  his  eyes  suddenly  took  on  a  far-away  loQk  and  his 
mouth  twitched  convulsively. 

Perhaps  in  that  moment  of  introspection  something  in  his  inner  being  said 
to  him  that  he  had  not  been  a  good  Indian.  At  least  something  mighty  stirred 
within  him,  as  he  gave  a  spasmodic  leap  into  the  air,  and  with  a  yell  that  would 
have  put  a  steam  calliope  out  of  commission,  broke  for  the  door  and  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  minute  or  so  more  until  the  whole  band  of  con- 
science-stricken Siwashes  blazed  a  wide  trail  from  there  to  the  rancheria;  nor  did 
they  stop  until  they  had  removed  a  hundred  miles  further  from  temptation.  And 
it  was  many  years  before  an  Indian  could  be  persuaded  to  come  within  ten  miles 
of  Wilcut. 

But  Lank  Peters — with  a  wisdom  gathered  from  close  observation — disagrees 
emphatically  in  the  general  belief  that  "the  only  way  to  make  a  good  Indian  is  to 
kill  him.'' 

'Just  give  him  a  good  stiff  dose  of  ipecac,''  says  he. 
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OV^ER  the  mountain  track  the  ever-Lurching  kuruma  had  jolted  me  down 
to  Chuzengi;  the  untiring  kurumaya  had  jogged  mile  after  mile,  his 
brown  skin  glistening  with  moisture  and  caking  with  dust.  His  mush- 
room hat  had  bobbed  before  me,  and,  winking  in  the  pitiless  glare,  I  had 
seen  dimly  a  ghostly  landscape  beyond  a  screen  of  dancing  hats.  The 
open  shojis  of  the  lake-side  teahouses,  revealing  the  lake,  cool  and  blue,  beyond  the 
matted  verandas,  had  been  so  inviting — and  I  had  not  resisted  the  invitation. 

.  The  flutter  of  a  gay  kimono,  the  twang  of  a  samisen,  the  sight  of  dainty 
"musmees"  flitting  like  the  butterflies  they  so  much  resembled,  and  I  capitulated. 
Vainly  the  kurumaya  said,  "Honorably  pardon,  the  august  hotel  is  but  one  ri  more." 
What  else  I  had  thought  when  the  jinriksha  stopped  before  the  open  door,  now  I 
knew  my  destination  was  here  at  the  "august  teahouse  of  the  Honorable  Stork." 

There,  as  the  sun  sank,  I  drank  tea,  kneeling  the  while  on  a  balcony  that 
looked  out  upon  a  lake  beyond  which  a  dull  brown  hill  showed  hazily;  beyond  that 
hill  was  the  world.  Plaintively  attuning  the  old  song  to  her  tinScling  samisen, 
0  Ham  San,  the  fairy  sprite  of  this  lakeside  Elysium,  sang  for  me : 

"Time  never  changed  since  the  way  of  the  gods. 
The  flowing  of  water;  the  path  of  love." 
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I  heard  many  songs  as  the  day  waned,  and  I  listened,  reclining  on  the  cushion 
the  maid  brought  me,  while  the  geisha  told  me  of  her  lover.  Together  we  looked 
out  across  the  waters  watching  the  bamboo-ribbed  sails  that  were  filling  in  the 
evening  wind — and  one  of  those  junks,  whose  sails  glowed  red  and  gold  in  the  fad- 
ing sunlight,  held  the  man  who  was  loved  by  the  dainty  0  Haru  San. 

When  the  paper  lanterns  glowed  mellow  and  the  high-pitched  voices  of  geisha 
mingled  with  twang  of  samisen  and  tinkling  of  koto;  when  the  rice-paper  panels 
of  the  hamlet  homes  silhouetted  the  feasting  villagers  who  sat  behind  them,  the 
fisherman  would  come.  And  0  Haru  San  would  be  glad.  Together  we  tossed 
broken  biscuits  to  the  gold  fish  which  swam  in  the  pool  below  the  balcony,  a  pool 
boxmded  by  quaint  grottos  and  crumbling  stone  lanterns,  lilliputian  hills  and  tiny 
.  shrines  like  miniatures  of  temples — a  little  world  with  minute  landscape  cramped 
into  the  smallest  space.  What  a  land,  this  of  Japan,  this  dreamland  where  colors 
fade  only  to  blend  with  those  more  beautiful,  where  art  lives  unalloyed  by  ihe 
cankers  of  modem  vulgarism ! 

How  we  dreamed;  the  temple  gongs  had  resounded  hollowly  over  the  water, 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  common  sound  of  song,  music,  and  laughter.  There 
were  no  temples,  there  was  no  world  beyond  that  blue-gray  hill  across  the  lake; 
there  was  nau^t  else  but  the  teahouse  of  the  Stork — and  0  Haru  San. 

Night  came,  moonbeams  danced  on  the  lake,  fires  showed  faintly  on  distant 
shores,  and  glimmering  lights  shone  dimly  like  far-away  firefiies  to  warn  the  junk- 
men to  steer  clear.  The  dream  was  ending,  for  with  the  night  came  the  villagers, 
young  men  whose  fathers  had  been  lords  in  the  recent  feudal  days,  Samurai  whose 
two  swords  were  laid  away,  farmers  and  storekeepers — ^all  speaking  of  one  thing,  the 
war  just  b^^un. 

There  were  various  rumors  to  telL  One  said  the  Rokoku  from  the  dewy 
land  were  coming  to  Korea  in  millions;  another  that  more  warships  had  been  sunk 
by  torpedoes;  still  another  that  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur — ^Riojunkou — ^was 
now  securely  blocked.  One  UAd  of  the  Tenshi  Sama's  dream  of  victory,  others 
of  omens  the  priests  had  noted,  of  how  the  doves  had  flown  from  the  temple  of 
Hachiman  as  they  did  when  tiie  war  against  China  was  begun. 

The  conversation  of  the  habitues  of  the  House  of  the  Stork  was  all  of  the 
war;  the  conversation  of  all  this  quiet  land  was  of  war,  and  excitement  had  no 
part  in  that  conversation. 

From  the  balcony  I  watched  them  and  the  butterflies  flitting  among  them 
with  loaded  trays,  and,  as  I  watched  and  listened,  a  sworded  policeman,  quaint 
with  his  white-braided  uniform  and  brass  buttons,  came  seeking  several  of  the 
younger  men.  To  those  he  sought  he  gave  pink  papers — ^the  "doinrei** — which 
called  them  to  the  colors  to  give  their  lives  for  the  Mikado. 

Alone,  looking  over  the  still  lake,  watching  its  inky  sheen  and  the  shimmer 
of  the  lights,  I  sat  smoking,  reminiscently  seardhing  in  memory's  picture  book  for 
a  face,  when,  in  the  dull  glow  of  the  paper  lantern  that  swung  some  yards  away,  I 
saw  0  Haru  San  and  her  lover. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  pink  paper. 

*      «      « 

The  railway  station  was  thronged.  Its  cemented  pavement  clacked  loud  with 
the  clatter  of  thousands  of  stilt-like  geta,  bands  flared  noisily,  brassily.  Crowds 
surged  with  lofty  banners  swinging  from  tall  bamboos,  banners  that  were  many 
hued  and  oddly  inscribed  with  parting  greetings  to  the  soldiers ;  bright  red-streaked 
standards  and  the  Hino-maru,  with  its  blood-red  ball  on  a  snow-white  field,  fluttered 
in  the  noon-day  glare. 

^^anzai — ^banzai.       Nippon    Teikoku     Banzai — ^Banzai — San-ju-shi    Bentai 

Banzai.^' 

Again  and  again  the  thousands  took  up  the  cry.  Japan,  imp<;rial  country,  for 
ten  thousand  years — ^His  Majesty — ^the  thirty-fourth  regiment  for  ten  thousand 
years.      The  bands  were  noisier,  and,  how  odd,  they  were  playing  "The  Battle 
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Hymn  of  the  Republic/'  A  whistle  sounded,  and  hundreds  of  khaki-clad  soldiers, 
with  thirty  and  three  pounds  of  impedimenta,  which  included  everything  from  tent 
poles  to  spare  boots,  from  a  paper  lan  to  a  rice  pannier,  bowed  stifiSy  among  little 
groups  of  equally  ceremonious  relatives,  and  scrambled  into  a  train  whose  porters 
were  even  then  slamming  the  carriage  doors. 

A  final  toot,  a  re-echoing  ^^banzai,^'  and  a  forest  of  waving  arms  and  fluttering 
flags,  and  only  the  rear-end  buffers  of  a  military  train  were  seen  at  the  platform's 
end.     The  thirty-fourth  regiment  had  started  for  the  front. 

The  House  of  the  Stork  was  quiet  when  I  returned — ^it  is  a  dusty  ride  from 
the  station.  The  samisens  were  laid  away  and  the  geisha,  who  had  seen  their  dear 
ones  go  dry-eyed,  wept  behind  the  paper-screened  partitions.  0  Haru  San  was 
saddest  of  them  all. 

"Honorably  pardon,**  she  said,  when  I  asked  her  why  she  wept.  "It  is  for 
shame ;  Tanaka  San  is  a  coward.*' 

From  0  Toyo  San  I  heard  all.  In  this  land  of  bravery  and  fatalism,  of  duty 
and  death,  of  a  patriotism  that  is  the  embodiment  of  self-sacrifice,  who  would  have 
thought  to  find  a  temple  so  prostituted  as  this  disgraced  Nakao-mura  on  Nakao  hill? 
In  all  this  land  there  was,  doubtless,  but  one  other  such  abhorrent  place — ^that  shrine 
near  Kyoto  where  the  cowardly  Heimen  of  Osaka  prayed  to  the  gods  of  peace  to 
aid  them  evade  the  conscription. 

Nakao-mura  is  a  lonely  temple,  deserted  and  with  high-grown  weeds  hiding 
its  once  pretty  courtyard  with  the  rows  of  well-made,  but  now  crumbled,  lanterns; 
its  gratings,  age-worn  and  covered  with  dust,  were  thick  with  papers  and  offerings — 
amongst  whidh  was  the  prayer-paper  with  the  written  plea  of  Tanaka  San,  the 
deserter,  who  called  upon  the  gods  to  save  him  from  the  army  which  sought  him. 
He  had  deserted  from  the  regiment  I  had  seen  leaving,  even  as  it  was  being  en- 
trained. He  had,  in  his  ignorance,  gone  to  the  temple  in  the  woods  of  Nakao  hill, 
where  the  gods  of  his  fathers  would  save  him,  and  he  would  go  back  to  0  Haru  San. 

Toyo  San  told  me  of  how  he  came  back,  at  dead  of  night,  and  of  how,  with 
lashing  tongue,  0  Haru  San  had  told  him  she  would  have  none  of  a  coward. 

The  rest  I  did  not  hear  until  long  afterward,  when  I  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
^Hcowliang"  on  a  ilanchurian  field  watching  the  guns  coming  up  for  the  battle  of 
the  morrow. 

It  was  Tanaka,  the  coward,  who  told  it  to  me.  He  had  fled  from  the  police 
who  sought  him,  and  hid  in  the  confines  of  a  city's  yoshiwara  with  the  courtesans, 
until,  remorseful  and  sad,  he  put  on  the  uniform  they  had  given  him  and  went  to 
the  barracks  at  Aoyama  to  rejoin  the  colors.  He  was  a  coward  no  more,  he  said, 
and  he  cursed  the  fishennen  who  had  told  him  of  the  temple  on  Nakao  hill  as  he 
waited  the  expected  punishment. 

All  these  things  he  told  me — and  more.  He  had  snatched  the  captain's  sword 
from  its  scabbard  when  the  officer  berated  him  for  his  desertion,  and  he  would 
have  committed  "seppuka"  and  let  his  life's  blood  wash  out  his  offense,  but  the 
officer  stayed  his  hand. 

"No,  not  thus,"  the  captain  had  said.  'TTour  life  is  forfeit ;  you  should  give 
it,  but  give  it  to  the  Emperor  in  battle,  not  worthlessly." 

He  would  give  it,  and  0  Haru  San  would  see  that  he  was  no  coward. 

I  had  given  him  a  tin  of  corned  beef;  he  had  given  me  rice,  and  we  ate  as 
he  told  me  these  things.     Then  I  left  him,  for  the  camp  of  the  correspondents  was 

afar,  and  it  was  night. 

m       m       m 

The  battle  had  been  waged  for  two  full  days,  and  it  was  eventide.  Scattered 
over  five  hills,  serried  with  trenches  and  covered  ways,  broken  with  gun  pits  and 
shelter  galleries,  were  eighty  thousand  Russians,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Japanese 
were  hidden  in  a  great  plain,  grown  thick  with  giant  millet.  From  the  millet,  as 
day  dawned  on  August  29,  a  party  of  engineers  crept  into  wire  entanglements  at  the 
foot  of  a  grassy  hill  and  sought  to  cut  the  wires  in  the  face  of  a  rain  of  lead. 
Only  a  score  returned;  the  others  lay  twisted  and  inanimate  among  the  wires. 
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Battery  after  battery  threw  shrapnel  and  common  shell,  howitzers  shrieked 
and  their  missiles  whirled  with  a  heart-rending  twang,  mortars  hurled  common 
shell  and  Shimose  explosive  to  the  parapetted  trenches  on  the  hill  crests;  the  sky 
was  thick  with  flashes  and  little  smoke  clouds  which  dissolved  quickly  after  the 
shells  broke  in  air  to  hurl  their  splinters  onto  the  soldiers  and  their  works.  The 
whip-like  smack  sounded  loudly  at  hand,  and  dully  along  the  distant  line;  little 
geysers  of  earth  were  lifted,  and  the  whole  welkin  was  discordant  with  the  tumult 
of  war. 

At  times  a  broken  line  of  broxsm,  with  sun  flashes  showing  on  the  steel,  ran 
from  the  tall  grain  and  a  rattling  iiifiTno  echoed  as  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
on  the  parapets  swept  down  a  cloud  of  missiles  that  cut  swaths  in  that  rushing 
line  of  men.  There  were  cheers  and  shrieks  and  groans  as  the  cruel  barbs  of  the 
wire  tore  the  flesh — heart-stirring  cries  as  unfortunates  tumbled  into  the  pits  to  be 
impaled  on  the  stakes  therein. 

For  two  days  these  things  had  been  recurring;  seven  times  a  whole  line  assault 
had  been  repelled,  and  the  defenders  were  still  in  the  strongholds  on  the  hills. 
The  balloon  of  the  enemy  still  ascended  and  descended,  giving  ranges  to  unseen 
batteries  that  fired  indirectly  from  the  back  of  the  hills;  Ihe  long  lines  of  ponies 
carried  ammunition  cases  from  the  south,  blockades  of  thousands  of  lumbering 
Chinese  carts  with  the  stores  of  an  army  waited  at  the  edge  of  the  plain ;  orderlies 
galloped  about;  busy  wiremen  strung  lines  of  shiny  copper  on  little  bamboo  poles; 
l)earers  hurried  up  to  relieve  overworked  men.  How  busy  they  were,  these 
bearers;  how  busy  were  the  surgeons  with  knife  and  scalpel  in  the  usurped 
Chinese  houses  from  whose  tiled  gateways  red -cross  flags  drooped  down.    ' 

Two  days  ago  I  had  tied  a  Chinese  pony  to  an  altar  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
lama  temple,  and  had  eaten  fish  and  rice  in  a  long-suffering  battery,  diving  to  the 
shelter  pits  as  the  gunners  did ;  had  trudged,  foot-sore,  with  relief  ammunition  car- 
riers, jolted  over  routes  that  were  even  worse  than  China's  roads  on  lurching  caisson 
carts;  marched,  singing  as  I  went,  with  intrepid  infantrvmen,  and  wound  tight  my 
lint  on  the  sore-torn  arm  of  a  comrade — and,  when  we  sat  in  a  hastily-sapped 
trench  at  eventide,  awaiting  orders,  discussing  the  calls  that  Kuroki  had  sent  for 
assistance  that  could  not  be  given,  Tanaka  San  came  and  offered  me  cisrarettes. 

As  he  left  he  shook  hands;  he  intended  to  give  his  life  for  the  Tenshi  Sama 

that  night. 

#       #       # 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  From  the  shelter  of  a  Chinese  burial 
mound  near  the  base  of  the  hill  the  flashing  tongues  of  fire  were  seen  plainly. 
The  blue-black  of  the  summer  night  was  lit  by  the  occasional  flash  and  flame  of 
breaking  shrapnel.  ^Machine  guns  rattled  and  rifles  rolled,  their  line  of  flashes 
showing  like  the  serrated  sides  of  a  massive  comb  of  fire,  and,  beyond,  a  column 
of  light  was  lifted  into  the  dull  blue  as  the  far-away  searchlights  of  Liaoyang 
were  turned  skyward. 

Dull  shadowy  shapes  moved  at  the  hilltop,  and,  from  the  hiding  places  of  the 
millet  field  came  crowd  after  crowd,  crouched  and  irregular,  of  rapidly-moving 
soldiery.  They  were  like  an  army  of  gnomes  coming  from  a  mysterious  blackness. 
Across  the  open  space  to  the  entangloiuonts  the  shadowy  gnomes  ran,  and  from  the 
hills  came  fiash  after  flash.  The  noise  became  deafening.  But  soon  the  ear  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  roll.  The  noises  which  pierced  the  sore-tried  drums  were 
the  shrieks,  blood-curdling  cries  of  the  soldiers  caught  in  the  tangled  wires  and 
the  barbarous  pits.  The  clustered  entanglements  were  thick  with  struggling  men; 
no  longer  gnomes,  but  humans  whose  loud-voiced  cries  of  pain  stirred  the  heart. 

Now  see  I  There  were  accumulating  groups  on  the  grassy  incline  beyond 
llie  wires.  More  joinecl  them.  How  they  passed  the  thiek-strewn  wires  and  th# 
rows  of  closelv-sunken  pits  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Tliev  were  surging  up  the 
hill. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  it  all  I  With  wildly  swaying  arms,  men  staggered  and  fell, 
clutching  madly  at  the  grass  roots  in  the  agony  of  death:  rifles  and  swords  were 
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thrown  aside  and  men  rolled  down  the  slope,  tripping  those  who  came  behind. 
From  the  trenches  above  poured  a  rain  of  lead,  the  seemingly  unbroken  line  of 
flashes  showing  the  fierceness  of  the  fusillade.  And  ever  the  din  of  human  voices 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  roll  of  musketry. 

"Banzai!  Banzai!  San-ju-shi  Eentai!  Banzai."  It  was  the  thirty-fourth 
regiment,  waving  its  regimental  banned,  that  was  surging  irresistably  into  the 
trenches,  regardless  of  the  gaps  the  enemy's  rifles  made. 

Where  did  they  come  from,  these  on-rushing  forms  which  went  onward  and 
upward  and  would  not  be  stayed?  To  the  stolid  Siberians- on  the  crest  they  must 
have  seemed  like  demons  who  would  not  die.     But  they  died. 

Even  as  I  looked  the  thirty-fourth  regiment  was  being  led  by  a  soldier  who 
had  sprung  out  from  among  his  comrades.  It  was  Tanaka,  the  fisherman.  The 
oflScers  were  all  dead  on  the  grassy  incline.  Waving  the  flag  he  had  snatched  from 
where  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  its  slain  bearer,  its  broken  pole  thrown  aside, 
Tanaka  scrambled  on  into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  a  shrieking,  cheering,  howling 
horde  of  demons  surged  in  behind  him. 

The  Siberians  fought,,  giving  thrust  for  thrust,  blow  for  blow,  bite  for  bite, 
and  scratch  for  scratch,  dying,  even  as  did  the  assailants,  with  their  teeth  sunk 
in  the  throats  of  their  foe,  until  those  that  remained  scurried  to  the  trench  above, 
whence  death  had  been  raining  on  friend  and  foe  as  the  maddened  horde  struggled 
in  the  broken  trench. 

On  over  the  groaning  forms,  bayoneting  the  prostrate,  the  thirty-fourth  regi- 
ment surged  in  the  w.ake  af  the  fifiherman,  to  renew  death's  carnival  in  that  narrow 
gully  on  the  hill  crest. 

What  they  did  that  night  showed  horribly  in  the  morn.  Then  the  sun  rose 
on  trenches  glutted  to  the  parapets  and  glacis  and  approaches  that  were  carpeted 
with  mangled  dead.      It  was  a  terrible  place. 

But  the  hill  was  carried,  as  w^re  the  others.  The  regiment  had  lost  two-thirds 
of  its  numbers,  but  it  was  proud— especially  of  Tanaka  San.  How  he  survived  sur- 
prises me.  As  the  scavengers  of  the  army,  the  burial  parties  and  the  bearer  com- 
panies came  to  the  hill  followed  by  the  flocks  of  carrion  crows  and  the  pariah  dogs, 
and  the  field  guns  were  moved  to  the  plain  beyond  to  batter  the  way  into  tiie 
city  of  Liaoyang,  I  met  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  marching  out  of  the  hill. 
I  will  not  forget  that  scene. 

The  pathway  was  through  a  lane  of  dead,  but  the  regiment  was  singing  a 
gay  marching  song.  Before  it  a  betto  led  a  riderless  horse  and  carried  a  broken 
sword ;  he  was  the  major's  servant.  Behind  the  led  horse  was  a  litter  of  branches, 
raised  high  on  the  shoulders  of  four  soldiers,  and  on  it  sat  Tanaka  San,  nursing  a 
new  bandaged  arm  and  wearing  a  blood-soaked  bandage  about  his  head. 

He  sang,  as  did  those  who  carried  him.  The  bearers  of  another  litter  also 
sang,  although  they  carried  the  dead  body  of  the  major,  the  mud-stained  corpse 
hidden  under  the  ragged  regimental  flag.  Tired,  hungered,  but  glad,  the  regiment 
trudged  wearily,  yet  with  a  certain  jauntiness,  behind  the  litter  of  the  regiment's 
hero  and  its  dead  commander,  the  wounded,  with  their  unsoiled  lint  new-bound, 
staggering  in  the  wake  of  the  column. 

T  joined  them,  for  I  wanted  to  tell  Tanaka  San  how  pleased  0  Haru  San 
would  be  when  she  heard  of  how  Green  Hill  was  taken. 

In  the  field  dressing  station  I  found  the  fisherman,  and  together  we  drafted 
a  letter  to  a  geisha  at  the  Honorable  Teahouse  of  the  August  Stork. 

«       *       * 

Two- months  later  the  kurumaya  set  me  down  at  the  open  shoji  of  the  Tea  house 
of  the  Stork.  0  Haru  San  and  her  sister  geisha  knelt  low  on  the  mats  to  welcome 
me,  as  0  Toyo  San  untied  my  boots  and  the  neisans — the  elder  sisters — brought  me 
slippers.  How  beautiful  the  lake  seemed  now;  how  gay  the  passing  junks.  What  a 
place  this  to  sit  and  smoke  and  dream. 
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O  Toyo  had  brought  me  tea,  and  I  told  her,  as  she  sank  down  on  to  the  cushion, 
that  the  song  was  pretty;  that  0  Ham  San  sang  welL 

^^The  heart  that  is  happy  is  full  of  song,"  said  0  Toyo  quickly ;  ^^she  is  to  be 
the  wife  of  Tanaka,  who  comes,  wounded,  to  escape  the  fighting/' 

''Bah,''  she  said^  'Tanaka  is  a  coward." 

But  I  knew  different — ao  did  0  Haru  San. 

WHEN  WAR  EAGLE  THROBBED 

By  C.  H.  Henry 

^fc   ^^  T^  OU'RE  my  style  of  a  man,  Prescott,  for  a  bookkeeper,  but  as  a 

son-in-law — well,  twenty  years  from  now  you'll  probably  still  be 
humped  on  a  stool  for  a  hundred  a  month.  Not  saying  but  your 
job's  a  notch  above  the  pick  handle  and  you've  prospects  of  climb- 
ing; but,  man,  the  honeymoon  trip  would  break  you  and  then 
you'd  be  down  on  earOi  again  witii  a  lead  pencil  and  no  figures  to  work  on.  You  say 
she  loves  you,  and  I  suppose  she  does,  in  a  way  shell  naturally  get  over." 

When  Superintendent  Banners,  of  the  War  Eagle  Mining  Company,  concluded, 
Prescott's  face  showed  the  red  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  to  resent  such  an  off-hand 
refusal. 

Banners  held  np  his  finger.  "The  man  who  marries  Mollie  has  got  to  look 
down  the  ladder,  not  up  it." 

Prescott  winced  and  nodded.    He  xmderstood. 

It  was  noon  hour  and  hastily  changing  coats  he  left  the  office  just  as  the  big 
mill  whistle  screeched  the  joyful  news.  A  mule  in  a  freight  outfit  unloading  at  the 
company  store  brayed  a  sonorous  approval  and  the  night  shift  turned  over  in  their 
bunks  and  yawned  a  curse. 

"I  don't  believe  I  want  any  lunch  today,"  mused  Prescott,  and  he  turned 
nimlessly  into  a  trail  that  crept  around  huge  bowlders  here  and  there  and  then  with 
frightful  acclivity  darted  up  and  up. 

"The  great  and  only  superintendent  of  the  War  Eagle  Mining  Company  can't 
keep  his  bookkeeper  from  thinking  of  her,  anyway,"  he  confided  to  the  trail,  as  he 
dug  his  toes  into  it  and  unforgivingly  eyed  a  steep  place  ahead.  "1  guess  it's  up  to 
some  fellow  with  the  glitter.  It  acts  like  an  injection  of  strychnine  on  that  heart 
of  his." 

The  ceaseless  stamps  below  pounded  and  the  occasional  boom  of  a  blast  was 
tossed  from  one  echo  to  another  till  the  last  seemed  to  hush  it  with  a  reproving 
whisper.    Old  War  Eagle  Mountain  was  being  utterly  disembowled. 

A  low  beckoning  whistle  halted  Prescott.  He  threw  a  pebble  at  a  chipmunk 
that  scolded  him  from  the  branch  of  a  mountain  mahogany  and  then  the  fiutter  of 
a  blue  parasol  in  the  mouth  of  the  old  tunnel  used  as  a  powder  house  caught  his 
eye,  and  the  very  face  that  caused  him  to  climb  steep  trails  instead  of  lunching, 
peeped  down  at  him.  The  chipmunk  ran  scolding- to  its  mate  as  Prescott  sat  down 
beside  the  girl  on  an  empty  powder  box. 

"Well  Mollie,  I've  done  it." 

"Pooh !  anybody  can  climb  that  hill ;  you're  short  winded,  that's  all !" 

"Short-sighted,  too,  I  guess.  At  least  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  be 
Mrs.  James  Prescott." 

The  girl  was  pretty,  small  and  dark.  Anybody  could  love  her  on  an  hour's  ac- 
quaintance and  even  a  bookkeeper  could  be  pronounced  sane  for  begging  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  the  superintendent. 

"Papa  says  I  shouldn't  come  here.  It's  dangerous  you  know,  l)ecause  there's 
a  carload  of  giant  powder  stored  behind  up.     Don't  you  feel  a  little  creepy  ?" 

"Mollie,  I'm  a  nonentity  in  his  eyes.     Luck  has  got  to  work  double-shift  with 
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me  if  we  are  married  very  soon.     You'll  be  given  to  the  first  fool  that  comes  along, 
if  he  happens  to  own  a  gold  mine/' 

Her  brown  eyes  were  on  the  point  of  her  parasol  as  she  dug  it  into  the  gravel 
at  her  feet. 

"Jim,  why  can^t  you  buy  War  Eagle  shares?  Papa  says  they'll  go  ever  and 
ever  so  much  higher,  and  you've  three  thousand  saved  up.  Yoar  uncle  is  a  stock- 
holder and  can't  he  get  you  ^inside  the  ring,'  as  papa  says  ?" 

"The  president  wouldn't  waste  a  postage  stamp  on  an  offer  for  less  than  two 
thousand  ^ares,  and  they're  ten  dollars  per  share ;  besides,  MoUie,  it  would  be  just 
jike  buying  a  chance  on  you,  and  if  the  shares  didn't  boom,  I  wouldn't  get  you. 
Your  father  is  steeped  in  mining  booms,  and  he  half  regards  you  as  a  good  pros- 
poet  it  would  be  well  to  hold  for  a  higher  bid." 

A  few  loose  pebbles,  disturbed  over  the  tunnel's  mouth,  fell  into  their  laps; 
they  started  at  the  idea  of  an  eavesdropper  and,  listening,  heard  footsteps  running 
rapidly  down  the  hill.  Frescott  sprang  on  a  bowlder  and  watched  an  opening  be- 
low. 

"I  know  who  it  is,"  said  Mollie  from  the  top  of  another  bowlder.  "It's  Jack 
Wilson,  the  man  who  discovered  this  mine." 

'HiVonder  what  he's  slinking  around  here  for;  he's  liable  to  get  his  neck 
twisted." 

"Papa  says  he  gets  on  a  regular  spree  every  time  he  comes  over.  He  was 
prospecting  here  for  the  men  who  own  the  mine  now,  and  was  to  have  a  third  in- 
terest or  something,  but  he  claims  they  locked  him  out  when  they  found  he  had 
struck  it  rich.  He  lives  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  junipers,  and  makes 
periodical  trips  over  to  get  drunk  and  swear  vengeance  on  the  mine  and  the  men 
who  swindled  him." 

The  hard-hearted  mill  whistle  screamed  below  them,  and  they  picked  their  way 
down,  hand  in  hand,  separating  when  the  window  of  the  superintendent's  office  crept 
around  in  view. 

The  old  tunnel,  where  they  had  met,  was  the  first  effort  of  the  War  Eagle 
Mining  Company  on  a  vein  that  "pinched  out;"  the  mother  lode  had  to  be  tap^ 
farther  down.  Two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  timbered  thoroughly,  its  end 
served  as  a  store  house  for  the  tons  and  tons  of  giant  powder,  caps  and  fuse.  While 
the  tunnel  was  in  progression  a  problem  in  the  form  of  bad  air  ham])ered  them, 
and  a  shaft  or  air  vent  had  been  simk  from  above  entering  the  tunnel  nearly  at 
its  end.  As  bad  air  escapes  with  a  draft,  the  vent  served  as  a  sort  of  chimney, 
sucking  off  the  bad  and  drawing  in  the  pure.  Just  beyond  where  the  vent  entered 
the  tunnel  was  a  door  to  which  the  shift  bosses  and  superintendent  only  had  keys. 

The  afternoon  was  hoi  Even  the  mountain  air  seemed  sleepy  as  Prescott 
perspired  over  the  monthly  report,  casting  an  occasional  longing  look  up  at  the 
comfortable  looking  white  head  of  old  War  Eagle.  The  superintendent  was 
showing  the  mine  to  some  lace-booted,  corduroyed  gentlemen  from  Spokane,  and 
Prescott  worked  lazily. 

Below  the  mill,  "tough  town"  fumed  and  cursed.  Honey's  cool  beer  was  the 
only  relief,  and  even  the  blacksmith  came  over  to  put  his  feet  on  a  card  table  and 
cool  off. 

Jack  Wilson  was  swaggering  at  the  bar  and  drinking  his  grievance  into  larger 
proportions.  **I  tell  you,  boys,  the  whole  d —  camp  ought  to  he  wiped  out.  All  I 
ever  got  could  be  put  in  your  eye."  The  bartender  grinningly  nodded,  as  he 
wiped  the  bar  with  a  mechanical  risht-arm  swing. 

Midnight  and  Prescott  was  still  awake.  At  intervals  he  punched  the  pillow 
unmercifuUy,  but  the  feathers  only  tantalized  him  by  creeping  into  the  comers. 

Why  was  gold  placed  above  life  itself?  Mammon  must  stick  its  ogre  head 
into  his  visions.     Surely  a  hundred  a  month  would  keep  a  wife. 

He  got  up  and  sat  at  the  window  with  his  chin  gripped  hard  in  his  hands.  In 
the  moonlight  he  saw  a  cobbling  figure  slowly  climbing  the  trail  to  the  powder 
tmineL     It  was  Jack  Wilson  taking  the  short  cut  to  his  cabin  in  the  junipers. 
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"I  tell  you,  boys,  the  whole  d —  camp  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  All  I  ever  got 
could  be  put  in  yer  eye,"  floated  up  to  him  in  a  drunken,  whining  voice. 

Suddenly  the  big  mill  hushed  its  pounding  with  a  wheeze  and  the  whistle 
shrieked  and  screamed  to  the  dwellers  of  the  camp.  A  moment  later  a  hundred 
lights  were  lit  and  loud  cries  and  hurrying  of  hob-nailed  feet  jumbled  in  a  roar. 

The  powder  tunnel  was  on  fire !  The  old,  dry,  half  rotten  timbers  were  blaz- 
ing and  crackling.  Air  vents  could  suck  fire  as  well  as  air.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  water — and  up  hill.  A  carload  of  giant  would  split  old  War  Eagle  from  top 
to  bottom  and  the  mill — ^the  store — the  homes  would  be  literally  bombarded  to 
splinters  by  huge  bowlders  slung  frcm  a  mighty  catapult. 

Jack  Wilson,  a  diabolical  grin  on  his  drunken  face,  sat  on  a  rock  a  mile  up 
the  mountain  muttering,  "The  whole  d —  camp  will  be  wiped  out." 

Far  up  the  gukh  the  fren'-sied  people  ran  to  escape  the  awful  cannonade  soon 
to  open. 

The  superintendent  and  Prescott,  their  clothing  smoking  and  eyebrows  gojie. 
stayed,  hoping  to  the  last  to  catch  the  roaring  monster  gasping  for  breath  and 
strangle  it. 

"Come  on,  Prescott!"  shouted  Banners.  "The  camp's  gone.  I^et's  save  the 
women — ^my  family — God!     Did  they  go  with  the  rest?" 

The  bookkeeper  stood,  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes,  gazing  into  the  furnace. 

"Come  on!"  shouted  Banners  in  his  ear,  trying  to  drag  him. 

"Save  them— Mollie — I'm  going  in — ^the  other  end — ^tear  down  the  timbers — 
feed  them  to  the  fire." 

Banners  looked  him  in  the  face. 

"Five  minutes  more  she'll  go.      Good-bye,  Prescott,"  and  he  was  gone. 

Prescott  jerked  up  a  tuft  of  green  grass,  dipped  it  into  a  bucket  of  water, 
then,  clinching  it  in  his  teeth,  he  grasped  an  axe  and  plunged  into  the  mouth  of 
the  blazing  tunnel. 

The  fire,  now  half  way  in,  sucked  him  gleefully  on,  and  the  heat  seemed  to 
bake  him  to  the  marrow.  If  he  could  only  get  through  it.  Smol.ing  timbers  were 
falling  around  him  now.  His  arms  clasped  around  his  head,  he  charged  the  flames 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  wild  beast. 

He  fell;  rose  to  his  knees;  he  felt  himself  a  coal  of  fire  and  loving  tongues 
licked  him.      He  crawled.     The  hot  track  rails  marked  great  sears  into  his  anus 
and  legs.     The  heat  grew  less.     Up  now  with  the  axe  while  strength  \va8  left,  and 
he  hurled  timber  after  timber  into  the  eager  flames,  wrenching  them  loose  when  he. 
could,  and  chopping  the  rest. 

Twenty  feet  of  cleared  space!  and  the  flames  lashed  themselves  into  a  fury 
as  Prescotfs  hand  felt  the  powder-house  door.  Three  or  four  feeble  blows  battered 
it  open  and  he  fell  in  across  a  case  of  fuse. 

ITie  crowd  up  the  gulch  waited  in  vain  for  the  rending  of  War  Eairle.  The 
superintendent  led  them  back  to  their  homes,  thanking  God,  but  no  one  heanl  a 
word  from  his  lips. 

They  gathered  about  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  ;ind  when  the  superintend  cut, 
followed  by  two  shift  bosses  bearing  a  blistered  form  came  out,  they  understood 
and  bared  their  heads. 

A  doctor  knelt,  and  when  they  heard  the  words,  "A  good  nurse,"  the  brown 
bowlders  of  old  War  Eagle  were  nearly  jarred  from  their  beds  by  the  cheer  tliat 
went  up— for  one  brave  man. 

Every  woman  in  camp  volpnteercd  as  nurse,  but  the  doctor  was  one  of  those 
sly  diplomats  who  believe  one's  heart  should  be  in  his  work,  so  Prescotfs  blisters 
were  lotioned  and  bandaged  in  the  superintendent's  own  home. 

A  telegram  arrived  from  the  president  of  the  company: 

"Give  P anything  he  wants.    Two  thousand  shares  deposited  to  his  credit." 

The  superintendent  blinked  only  once  and  answered. 

"Mollie  is  all  he  wants." 


A  DREAM 

By  Vlasta  HouJek 

BLUSTERING  March  had  given  away  before  April's  tears,  which  in  turn 
were  dried  by  the  persistently  sunny  nature  of  May.  It  was  May  that 
coaxed  a  green  carpet  from  Mother  Earth,  that  persuaded  the  flowers  to 
unfold  their  soft  petals;  that  clothed  the  naked  trees  in  rustling  leaves; 
that  encouraged  the  birds  in  home-making  among  the  leafy  bowers.  May 
did  all  this,  but  it  was  June,  beautiful  June,  that  with  richest  touch,  tuned  the 
earth  and  all  creation  to  the  one  grand,  perfect  chord ;  that  of  life  a^d  love. 

An  old  man,  feeling  its  subtle  power,  was  tempted  out  of  doors  for  the  first, 
time  in  many  weeks,  and  seating  himself  under  a  spreading  maple,  watched  the 
daucing  sunbeams  at  his  feet,  and  listened  to  the  leaves  above,  as  they  whispered  to 
him  of  other  days. 

Pretty  soon  the  snowy  head  began  to  nod  drowsily,  and  the  Gfocidess  of  Dreams,^ 
touching  him  with  her  .magic  wand,  led  him  into  a  happy  field,  \yhcre  the  birds 
were  singing  and  flowers  nodded  him  welcome  as  they  gaily  rocked  in  the  breezy. 
He  looked  wonderingly  at  the  beauty  around  him.  ,,  ^u 

"This  is  what  Father  Time  calls  Childhood,^' said. she,  smiling  tendedy  at 
him,  as  he  once  more  trod  the  paths  of  those  bygone  years.  Hardened  by  (S^ygcer^ 
things,  he,  did  not  feel  the  pebbles  under  foot  that  hurt  him  when,  as  ^  sfeiffkHfi; 
had  passed  that  way,  nor  did  he  feel  the  little  thorns  among  the  floweys  he  qom^fjoLifj 
and  she  did  not  tell  him  of  them.  .j  ,^(  j^  y 

"Father  Time  next  brought  you  here,"  she  continued,  as  they  entered  th^^el^i 
adjoining.  "This  is  called  Youth."  He  noticed  the  flowers  here,  although  npt^'so 
bright,  were  of  a  richer,  deeper  color,  while  the  birds'  warbling  had  a  note  pfi 
thoughtfulness  in  it.  , 

They  came  to  a  steam  of  dark,  turbulent  water,  and  as  they  crossed  over,  some 
vague,  half-forgotten  memory  seemed  to  bother  the  old  man. 

"That  is  the  stream  of  Disappointment,"  said  the  Goddess  of  Dreams,  in  an- 
swer to  his  backward  glance.  '*The  first  time  you  crossed  it  Was  not  bridged,  and 
being  very  deep  and  cold,  you  were  almost  overcome,  but  since  then  you  have 
britlged  it  over  with  Faith,  and  this  bridge  seems  to  grow  stronger  and  firmer 
each  succeeding  year." 

The  path  seemed  to  get  rough  and  more  stony  as  they  passed  on,  and  he  began 
to  notice  weeds  growing  among  the  flowers,  and  that  a  careless  step  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  thorns  and  prickly  leaves  of  the  same;  and  as  he  gathered  the 
bright  flowers  of  Ambition  and  Success,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pluck  the  same 
without  getting  in  the  sombre  ones  of  Care,  Sorrow,  and  Regret.  He  held  a 
mixed  bouquet,  and  in  gazing  at  the  bright  blossoms,  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
sombre  ones,  and.  Goddess  of  Dreams,  did  you  remind  him  of  the  pangs  they  had 
caused  him,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  in  reality  gathered  them  so  many,  many 
years  ago?  Soon  they  came  to  a  single  rose  bush,  weighted  down  with  its  burden 
of  white,  and  sinking  upon  his  knees,  he  pressed  the  nearest  flower  to  his  lips,  while 
his  companion  laughed  softly. 

"That  is  the  flower  of  Love,  which  you  know  so  well,"  she  said,  and  the  flowers 
he  already  held  in  his  hand  drooped  for  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  cast  them  away, 
and  thereafter  the  flower  of  Love  was  added  to  those  he  already  held,  and  shed  its 
fragrance  about  them,  as  they  continued  their  journey  through  the  Past. 

lie  soon  began  to  tire.  "I^et  us  rest  here  for  a  while,"  he  begged  of  the 
Oo«ldess  of  Dreams,  but  she  shook  her  head.  "Father  Time  would  not  hear  of 
it;  we  are  not  half  through  Middle  Age  yet;  wait  until  you  reach  the  end  of  your 
journey,  then  you  can  rest;  you  have  but  one  more  field  to  cross,"  and  with  a  sigh 
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he  once  more  pressed  forward^  but  he  noticed  the  flowers  that  grew  so  thickly 
about  them  before  were  beginning  to  appear  less  and  less  often^  until  they  finally 
came  to  the  last  field  she  had  spoken  of  ^  and  where  only  the  white  blossoms  of  Peace 
and  Content  waved  in  the  restful  breeze. 

He  felt  weary^  and  with  a  last  look  on  the  now  withered  bouquet  of  Ambition, 
Work^  and  Success,  with  its  clinging  companions  of  Care,  Sorrow,  and  Begret, 
he  flung  it  from  him  and  sank  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  and  quietness  of  Old  Age. 

The  GU)ddess,  never  aging,  looked  pityingly  at  the  bent  form  and  bowed  head, 
thinking  with  what  reluctance  he  had  come  to  this  field,  and  cast  off  those  flowers 
when  he  first  entered  it  twenty  years  ago. 

She  stooped  over  him.  '^Once  more  we  have  gone  over  the  Past,''  she  whispered 
«oftly.  ^Now  tell  me  what  you  would  have  liked  best,  to  bring  from  there  with 
you  to  the  land  of  Old  AgeP' 

He  smiled  feebly,  as  he  tenderly  caressed  the  rose,  still  fresh  and  glowing  in 
bis  hand.  ''Nothing  more  than  I  still  have;  'tis  something  that  never  grows  old," 
dmd  a  tiny  breeze  caused  the  rose  to  tremble  joyously. 

Father  Time  then  touched  the  Gk)ddess  of  Dreams  on  the  shoulder.  'Tome, 
you  have  been  with  him  long  enou^,  depart''  And  with  a  last  caress  that  brought 
9L  smile  to  the  sleeper's  face,  she  turned  away. 

Looking  at  the  resting  figure  again.  Father  Time  beckoned  to  the  Angel 
of  Death.  ''He  looks  tired,"  said  he;  "tsJce  him  home,"  and  li^tly  the  spirit  of 
the  aged  one  was  borne  Heavenward,  while  Father  Time  passed  on. 

Slowly  the  sun  had  disappeared  behind  the  hills;  the  birds  had  long  since 
sought  their  nests,  and  even  the  flowers  had  closed  their  delicate  petals,  while  the 
quietness  of  evening  rested  upon  Mother  Earth,  and  silently  wrapped  her  in  its 
folds.  The  old  man  still  sat  in  his  chair,  his  chin  resting  on  his  bosom,  and  above 
the  leaves  now  sighed  mournfully.  It  was  growing  damp,  and  his  daughter  miss- 
ing him,  came  out  to  bring  him  in. 

Something  in  the  pathetic  droop  of  his  whole  figure  sent  a  throb  of  pity 
through  her,  and  stooping  quickly  over  him  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  brow,  only 
to  find  it  cold  in  death,  while  a  smile  of  Heaven  still  rested  upon  his  face. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  LITTLE 

OLD  MAID 

By  Eva  B.  Pillsbury 

THE  chilly  November  wind  was  not  too  kind  to  the  Little  Old  Maid  as  she 
tripped  across  Morrison  street.     She  was  on  her  way  to  the  big  depart- 
ment store  where  she  earned  her  twenty-five  dollars  a  month;  but  she 
curled  down  into  the  upturned  collar  of  her  blue  kersey  jack^,  braced 
her  umbrella  against  the  wind,  and  fiuttered  along  like  a  half-dried 
autumn  leaf  driven  before  the  breeze. 

But  she  found  it  warm  in  the  big  store,  and  the  cheerful  red  soon  left  the 
Little  Old  Maid's  nose,  and  found  its  rightful  place  in  her  still  unwithered  cheeks, 
though  her  bright  brown  hair,  impolitely  handled  by  the  wind,  stood  out  in  fluffy 
disorder  not  unbecoming  to  the  prim  little  face. 

As  she  passed  through  the  men's  furnishing  department  on  her  way  to  her 
own  counter,  she  noticed  that  a  new  lay  figure  had  been  added  to  the  group  of  irre- 
proachable masculine  dolls,  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Portland  man  all  that  is  newest  and  most  elegant  in  male  attire. 

Tn  passing  the  figure,  a*  sense  of  familiarity  quickened  her  languid  interest, 
and  she  glanced  again  at  the  face  under  the  gray  felt  hat.     It  was  as  though  a  door 
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closed  for  twenty  years  had  suddenly  reopened,  and  her  long  buried  lover  had 
appeared  on  its  threshold. 

In  spite  of  its  faultless  perfection,  its  immobility  of  feature,  and  its  slightly 
false  coloring,  the  likeness  was  startling,  and  the  Little  Old  Maid  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, staring  with  fascinated  eyes,  and  then  passed  on  trembling  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost. 

She  was  absent-minded  aU  the  forenoon,  and  once  the  elderly  floorwalker  in 
her  department  reprimanded  her  for  inattention  to  customers.  .  The  tears  sprang 
to  her  eyes,  and  her  chin  quivered,  while  the  floorwalker  stalked  down  the  aisle 
muttering  savagely,  **I  hate  a  snivelling  woman  1  Wh^ad  she  need  to  cry  for  1  It 
makes  a  man  feel  like  goin'  out  an'  kickin'  himself  around  the  block.'' 

When  the  floorwalker  sauntered  up  the  aisle  again  the  Little  Old  Maid  would 
not  look  in  his  direction,  which  made  him  even  more  irate  than  before.  ^'Course 
she  is  mad,''  he  observed  to  himself.  ^^Most  women  haven't  any  more  sense  'n  a 
hen.    I'm  thankful  I  don't  have  to  deal  with  any  of  'em  outside  of  business  hours." 

But  the  memory  of  the  tearful  eyes  and  the  quivering  chin  tormented  the 
soft  elderly  heart  buttoned  inside  the  black  cutaway  coat,  and  12  o'clock  found 
him  again  reconnoitering  near  the  Little  Old  Maid's  counter. 

She  was  alone  and  rearranging  the  goods,  thrown  into  disorder  by  careless 
customers.  The  floorwalker  cleared  his  throat  violently.  The  Little  Old  Maid 
glanced  up,  cau^t  his  eyes,  and  deliberately  turned  her  back. 

**Excuse  me.  Miss— ah.  Winters.  Mebbe  I  was  a  little  rough  this  morning — ^" 
he  waited,  listening,  but  no  answer  came.  ^^You  see,  when  a  man  has  only  a  cup 
of  muddy  coffee  and  a  few  cold  pancakes  for  breakfast  he  gets  kind  a  down  in  the 
mouth  after  a  while." 

The  Little  Old  Maid  studied  the  boxes  on  the  shelves  with  unswerving  interest 

''When  a  fellow  is  knocked  about  in  the  world  and  hasn't  no  friends  to  speak 
of — ^"  his  listener  cocked  one  eye  at  him  half  relentingly,  'Tie  is  hardly  responsible 
for  every  mean  thing  he  says.     Folks  that  have  homes  now—" 

The  little  figure  turned  like  a  flash.     "Haven't  you  got  any  home?" 

"Never  had  one  since  I  was  bom.  Hunt  the  word  up  in  a  dictionary  once  'n 
a  while  just  to  see  how  it  looks,"  and  he  chuckled  amiably  at  his  attempt  to  be 
funnv. 

The  Little  Old  Maid  straightened  some  boxes  on  the  counter,  and  replied 
with  obvious  embarrassment: 

"You  didn't  say  enough  to— that  is,  I — ^" 

"If  s  all  right  any  how,"  interrupted  the  floorwalker,  trying  to  cover  her  con- 
fusion and  put  an  end  to  her  self-accusations,  and  mercifully  turning  his  eyes 
away  from  her  flushed  face,  he  got  an  inspiration.  "There's  Hendrix  down  there 
flirtin*  with  them  girls  at  the  glove  counter  again.*  He  knows  that  kind  o'  thing's 
forbidden  here.  I'll  tend  to  him  for  good  an'  all  this  time,"  and  striking  out 
boldly  toward  the  glove  counter,  he  sidetracked  down  the  first  aisle,  and  left  the 
flirtatious  Hendrix  undisturbed. 

The  Little  Old  Maid  took  herself  mentally  to  task  with  unsparing  honesty. 
"Just  think  o'  me  getting  mad  at  that  poor  man,  that  hasn't  a  home  to  go  to,  and 
me  with  everything  comfortable,"  and  a  vision  of  the  tiny  three-room  flat  rose 
before  her,  with  its  wee  shiny  kitchen,  its  snug  living  room  carpeted  with  green 
ingrain,  the  picture  of  Mount  Hood  against  the  waUs,  the  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains, the  shelf  of  books,  and  the  little  air-tight  stove  tiiat  imparted  such  comfort 
on  cold  nights. 

At  6  o'clock  she  donned  her  blue  jacket  and  her  little  ready-to-wear  hat,  and 
on  her  way  out  through  the  men's  department  stole  a  long  look  at  the  lay  figure 
resembling  her  lost  "Archie." 

"It  Just  seems  like  it  must  be  him,"  and  as  she  passed  the  immovable  figure 
she  softly  whispered,  "Good-night,  Archie,"  trembling  at  her  own  temerity. 

That  night  her  sleep  was  broken  by  dreams  of  the  lover  who  had  been  dead  for 
twenty  years,  thou^  sometimes,  instead  of  the  dark  curling  locks  she  so  well  re- 
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membered,  his  head  appeared  to  be  surmounted  with  a  rim  of  thin,  iron-gray  hair, 
wi^  a  iiberal*  display  of  shiny  scalp  at  the  top. 

As  time  passed  on  the  Little  Old  Maid  formed  the  habit  of  looking  each  morn- 
ing for  the  handsome  dummy  with  the  face  of  "Archie,"  and  when  no  one  wa» 
near  she  would  whisper  softly,  "Good  morning,  dear,"  cherishing  the  foolish  whim 
that  she  could  hear  in  reply  a  whispered,  "Good  morning,  little  woman." 

And  every  night  at  6  o'clock  the  soft-hazel  eyes  of  the  Little  Old  Maid  spoke 
a  loving  though  inaudible  good-night  to  the  melancholy  brown  orbs  that  must  have 
looked  expressionless  to  any  one  but  this  little,  lonely,  fanciful  maiden  of  thirty- 
eight. 

The  girl  clerks  around  her,  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of  modem  eighteen,  began 
to  cast  shy  looks  at  one  another  when  she  seemed  particularly  absent-minded.  • 

"There  goes  VVii^ters  to  'er  lunch.  Just  notice,  I^Iarae*  how  she  always  goes 
through  .the  men's  department.  Bet  she's  stuck  on  some  one  in  there.  Must  be 
one  o'  tliem  dummies,- 1  ^ess.      She'd  be  too  scared  to  look  at  a  real  man." 

^fj"Gpe,  I  shu'd  say  ^sa,  poor  old  thing.  Wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  an  old  maid. 
^JiuJV^  how  do  you  like  my  hair  this  way?  Bob  says —  Buttons,  ma'am. 
^  cs'm,  right  down  this  aisle,  third  counter  to  the  left.  AVho  was  that,  Kit?  Swell, 
a|j|r>  she?      Kegular   Klondiker,  but  her  hair  is  bleached   all  right." 

\  "Sure,"  responded  Kit  fervently,  studying  the  outlines  of  the  stylish  imported 
suit  disappearing  down  the  aisle. 

Finally  there  came  a  dark  day  for  the  Little  Old  Maid.  The  handsome 
dummy  did  not  stand  in  its  accustomed  place  one  morning  in  late  November,  and 
she  was  somehow  smitten  with  a  sense  of  loss. 

Then  the  elderly  floorwalker  in  passing  her  counter  laid  a  big  golden  aster 
down  in  front  of  her.  She  glanced  up  from  the  flower  to  catch  a  smile  and  wink 
nimbly  exchanged  between  the  yoimg  girls  at  her  side. 

With  one  sweep  of  her  duster  she  whisked  the  flower  from  the  counter  to  the 
floor,  and  viciously  stepped  on  it,  immediately  hating  herself  for  the  deed. 

Late  in  the  day,  after  dealing  with  a  particularly  trying  customer,  her  tired 
brain  served  her  a  shabby  trick.  Figures  may  not  lie,  but  they  are  frequently 
guilty  of  far  greater  sins,  and  on  this  occasion  they  danced  wickedly  before  her 
wearied  eyes  with  such  mocking  hilarity  that  somehow  the  mistake  was  made  that 
resulted  in  her  being  sent  for  by  the  cashier. 

She  never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  of  course  the  firm  could  not  afford  to 
lose  nine  dollars,  so  she  must  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  setting  down  the  ^*Tong 
figures. 

It  was  a  dreadful  calamitv  to  befall  a  little  woman  who  was  reallv  in  dire 
need  of  a  new  winter  suit,  and  when  the  mistake  had  been  adjusted  and  the  re- 
sponsibility properly  fixed,  the  Little  Old  Maid  crept  out  of  the  office  and  through 
tiie  half-lighted  building  with  burning  eyes  and  a  heavy  heart. 

It  was  past  the  hour  of  6,  and  the  store  was  deserted.  She  passed  between 
long  canvas-covered  counters,  on  to  the  men's  department,  where  the  draped  tables 
chilled  her  with  their  funereal  suggestiveness.  Ever^lhing  was  silent,  cold,  forlorn, 
and  the  forlornest  thing  of  all  was  this  bit  of  unhappy  womanhood. 

She  resolutely  choked  back  the  tears  and  hurried  along  through  the  empty 
aisles  that  an  hour  ago  had  been  populous.  All  at  once  she  recognized  with  a  thrill 
that  the  dear  counterpart  of  "Archie"  stood  in  its  accustomed  place,  just  a  few 
feet  down  the  aisle. 

As  she  drew  near  it  she  oast  one  anxious  glance  around.  Xot  even  the  janitor 
was  in  sight,  and  the  Little  Old  Maid  laid  her  head  softlv  down  asrainst  that  manlv 
shoulder,  sobbing  under  her  breath,  "Oh,  Archie,  Archie,  I'm  so  lonely  and  tired !" 

In  the  tumult  of  her  grief  she  did  not  feel  the  beating  of  the  heart  under  the 
gray  fall  overcoat. 

An  instant  later  a  tremulous  elderly  voice  spoke  from  under  the  soft  felt  hat. 
"My  name  is  IamhucI  ;  but  I  knew  you  was  all  broken  up,  so  I  waited." 
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She  gave  a  little  scream  of  terror  and  started  away  trembling  with  shame 
and  confusion,  but  a  large,  masculine  hand  shot  out  and  grasped  the  little,  cold 
fingers  and  drew  them  gently  through  his  arm. 

"Come  along,  little  woman,"  he  said,  leading  her  half  unwillingly  out  through 
the  echoing  spaces  into  the  gayly  lighted  street. 

Then  he  spoke  again :  "I  8'pose  Fm  no  great  shakes  of  a  man  to  look  at,  but 
I've  missed  most  o*  tlie  tilings  that  go  to  the  makin'  of  a  man,  anyhow.  But 
some  ways — lately — since  I've  seen  you,  I've  got  to  think  in'  that  maybe  there  was 
soraethin'  for  me  yet  to  look  forward  to.  I  don't  expect  you  could  care  for  me 
right  off.  Wouldn't  be  natural.  But  I'd  wait  a  year,  or  two  years',  for  that 
matter.  I've  waited  all  my  life  for  somethin'  like  this,  and  I  can  wait  a  little 
longer  if — if  I  have  to." 

The  unconscious  pathos  of  those  last  words  smote  the  tender  heart  of  his 
listener.     Still  he  must  know  the  whole  truth. 

"There  was  some  one  else  once,"  she  said  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,  Archie?"  he  asked,  compassionately  looking  down  at  the  little  pink  car, 
her  face  being  averted. 

"But  he  died  twenty  years  ago,"  she  breathed  the  answer  out  in  a  regretful 
sigh. 

"I  s'pose  he  was  young  an'  handsome,"  said  her  gray  suitor  gently;  "looked 
maybe  like  that  new  dummy  we  got  at  t!ie  store.  I've  seen  you  look  at  that 
dummy  like  it  was  some  one  you'd  known  before  somewheres.  I  bought  the  coat 
an'  hat  of'en  it  to-day,  thinkin'  it  might  improve  me  some,  but  what's  the  use. 
When  a  man  was  born  homely  to  begin  with,  an'  has  had  all  his  lifetime  to  get  gray 
an'  bald,  he  ain't  goin'  to  look  purty  no  matter  what  you  put  on  'im." 

Then  as  they  stood  at  the  busy  corner,  where  the  endless  procession  of  homo- 
goers  surged  to  and  fro,  and  the  noisy  electric  cars  whirled  around  the  curve,  he 
added  patiently :  "But  I  guess  1  ought  to  'a  waited,  an',  not  a'  took  you  by  su'prise 
so.  All  I  ask  is  that  you'll  take  time  to  think  about  it.  I  don't  ask  you  to  say 
*yes^  now  if  you  can't.     All  I  ask  is  that  you  won't  say  *no.'  "  .    , 

And  the  Little  Old  Maid  turned  up  to  him  the  same  look  and  smile  that  she 
had  worn  twenty  years  ago  and  said  softly,  "But  I'm  not  a-going  to  say  *no', 
I^muel." 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  SANDS 

An  Episode  of  Deatk  Valley 
By  T.  Skelley  Sutton 

« 

IT  was  a  hot,  sultry,  almost  unbearable  afternoon.  The  sun,  suspended  like  a 
sulphurous  ball  of  fire  midway  between  the  glaring  zenith  and  the  long,  low 
stretch  of  desolate  sand-hills  at  the  western  horizon,  seemed  to  be  pressing  its 
brazen  cheek  to  the  bosom  of  the  barrenness;  and  in  the  dazzling  distance  of 
the  waste — rising  as  if  in  somber  defiance  of  the  arid  earth  and  parching  sky 
—like  a  grim,  mute  sentinel  against  the  simmering,  tremulous  background  of  un- 
dulating heat-currents,  stood  a  Spanish  Bayonet,  that  white-plumed  relative  of  the 
\T3Cca,  which,  save  for  a  few  scattered  patches  of  lava  and  greasewood,  afforded  the 
only  actual  relief  to  the  sand-seared  eye. 

Here,  in  this  region  of  death  and  desolation,  even  the  hardy  cactus,  so  common 
to  other  sections  of  the  Great  Basin,  refuses  to  subsist ;  and  there  are  none  of  the 
weird,  fascinating  beauties  so  characteristic  of  many  portions  of  the  broad  Mojave. 
Today,  in  all  the  purview  of  wretched  vastness,  only  the  one  lone  yucca  lifted  its 
magic  blossom  from  the  torrid  earth ;  and  this,  to  the  eyes  of  two  men,  at  least,  was 
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as  a  glimpse  of  Eden  to  the  damned;  yet  its  stalk  was  dry  and  pithy,  and  gare  no 
moisture  to  their  lips. 

The  serpents,  which  had  nnwontedly  found  their  way  from  the  distant  drcmn- 
f ercnce  of  the  valley,  crawled  Vearily  at  its  roots,  as  if  anxious  for  the  faint,  almost 
invisible  shadow  which  its  plimie  mercifully  spread  on  the  alkalescent  sands.  A 
chuca-walla  lay  panting  among  the  spines ;  and  near  it  lay  the  green-striped  lizard 
known  as  the  ^^four-legged  snake,''  whose  black-forked  tongue  curled  as  if  in  thirst 
from  its  baneful  mouth.  These,  and  the  desert-rattler,  are  the  formidable  monarchs 
of  the  Great  Death  Valley. 

This  valley  is  not  the  marvelous  region  of  fiction,  where  human  skulls  lie  grin- 
ning by  the  cold  but  poisoned  waters  of  the  desert-well;  where  the  verdant  oasis 
lets  forth  its  mysterious  monsters  to  devour  the  wanderer,  or  where  the  fabled 
"Octopus-vine,'*  so  vividly  described  by  imaginative  journalists,  reaches  out  its 
vampire  tentacles  to  grasp  and  hold  the  passing  prospector  in  the  clutch  of  death, 
while  the  fragrance  of  its  soporific  flowers  soothes  him  to  unconscious  slumber. 
But  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  when  the  borax  caravan  had  cut  no  road  through 
the  awful  vastness  of  the  valley;  when  the  whip  of  the  teamster  and  the  curse  of 
the  swamper  had  never  penetrated  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  void;  when  only 
the  reptiles  and  the  sun,  the  sand  and  the  silence,  were  holding  their  doomful  sway 
in  the  Valley  of  Death,  it  was  an  arid  hell  more  terrible  in  truth  than  the  fancy  of 
a  Verne,  or  th^  morbid  imagination  of  a  Poe,  could  in  their  wildest  flights  con- 
ceive or  contemplate. 

This  afternoon,  in  the  igneous  glare  of  an  August  welkin,  not  even  the  swelter- 
ing breath  of  the  red  simoom,  or  the  seething  gyrations  of  the  fierce  sirocco,  relieved 
the  stinging,  intolerable  monotony  of  the  heat  and  silence.  To  the  west,  where  the 
valley  broadened  out  into  a  sea  of  burning  sand,  the  heat-waves  rendered  the  at- 
mosphere almost  impenetrable  beyond  a  brief  distance;  but  out  of  this  veil  of  in- 
candescence two  men  could  be  seen  slowly  plodding  their  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  Spanish  Bayonet. 

One  of  them — a  tall,  middle-aged  man  carrying  two  canteens  and  a  heavy 
knapsack,  and  clad  in  a  blue  denim  ^'jumper"  with  faded  blue  overalls — ^walked 
considerably  in  advance  of  his  companion;  and  by  his  steady,  measured  walk  and 
easy  demeanor  evinced  that  he  was  more  accustomed  to  his  surroundings — ^perhaps 
an  old  denizen  of  the  American  Sahara.  He  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
but  trudged  steadily,  straightly  for  the  shaft  of  yucca. 

The  man  behind  him,  who  was  much  younger,  heavier,  but  not  so  tall,  though 
similarly  attired,  seemed  terribly  fatigued,  and  dragged,  rather  than  lifted,  his  feet 
through  the  deep,  hot  sand.  It  seemed  that  each  step  would  be  his  last,  and  a  rest- 
less, hunted,  almost  insane  expression  gleamed  forth  from  his  rolling,  bloodshot 
eyes.  He  was  quite  stooped,  but  a  rifie,  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  and  a  belt  of 
cartridges,  were  his  only  burdens.  Anon,  as  he  heaped  some  malignant  oath  upon 
his  companion  for  thus  forcing  him  to  hiirry,  there  was  a  metallic  ring  of  hatred 
in  his  voice;  yet  his  tongue  and  lips  had  now  become  so  parched  and  swollen  that 
he  spoke  with  difficulty. 

They  were  two  prospectors — George  Donaldson  and  James  McNully,  respect- 
ively— ^who  less  than  a  month  before  had  started  from  Oro  Grande  in  quest  of  a 
fabulously  rich  mine  which  a  dying  Mexican  had  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  the 
central  section  of  Death  Valley.  Before  breathing  his  last  the  old  Mexican  had 
given  them  a  map  of  the  valley,  on  which  was  diagramed  the  location  of  the  rich 
bonanza.  And  so,  procuring  four  good  mules  and  a  load  of  water  and  provisions, 
they  fctarted  in  search  of  the  mine — ^two  life-long  friends,  who  from  childhood  up 
had  shared  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows.  They  had  not  anticipated  the  treach- 
erous difficulties  of  desert  life,  and  the  second  week  out,  while  slowly  winding  their 
way  through  the  mouth  of  the  fatal  valley,  a  terrific  sandstorm  forced  them  to  seek 
protection  beneath  the  wagon. 

Five  days  they  remained  helpless  beneath  the  invincible  attack  of  sand  and 
wind,  and  when  the  storm  was  over  three  of  their  mules  were  dead,  and  one  was 
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blind.  Donaldson,  by  some  evil  accident^  had  lost  his  compass,  and  upon  thrusting 
his  head  from  beneath  the  wagon  fonnd  that  the  entire  topography  of  the  desert 
had  seemed  to  change.  The  mountains  appeared  to  him  reversed,  and  to  the  north, 
where  they  had  seen  a  high  hill  of  barren  sand,  lay  now  but  a  vast  blank  of  desert ; 
and  three  long  hills  that  were  not  previously  observed  loomed  up  to  the  eastward. 
Their  course  had  been  so  winding  tiiat  from  the  position  of  the  wagon  they  conld 
not  determine  from  whence  they  had  come.    Donaldson  admitted  that  he  was  lost. 

It  was  an  act  of  charity  to  slay  the  mnle  whose  eyesight  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  blasts  of  sand,  and  this  was  done  before  they  started  on  foot  to  retnm  from  the 
valley. 

Leaving  their  wagon,  Donaldson  took  a  course  that  he  averred  was  the  right 
one,  but  McNully  disputed  it,  and  a  doubt  remained.  However,  at  first  with  hope, 
and  later  with  despair,  they  continued  in  their  course.  All  the  water  that  they  could 
carry  had  been  taken  with  them ;  but  McNully  had  contracted  a  fever,  and  all  but 
the  contents  of  two  canteens  had  been  consumed.  But  now,  in  vain  Donaldson  en- 
deavored to  convince  his  companion  that  every  drop  must  be  treasured,  and  that 
only  by  drinking  economically,  and  by  denying  them!selves  to  the  last  limit  of  en- 
durance could  tibey  expect  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  valley.  This  McNully  stub- 
bornly refused  to  do,  so  Donaldson — ^with  wisdom  rather  than  with  selfishness — 
carried  the  canteens  and  refused  McNully  even  a  taste  of  the  precious  water. 

It  had  been  two  days  since  either  of  them  had  drunk.  There  was  now  little 
hope  of  finding  a  well,  and  only  by  this  terrible  denial  could  they  escape  death. 
Donaldson  told  himself  that  when  his  companion  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  it  he 
woxQd  let  him  drink,  but  until  then  he  must  suffer. 

The  hours  had  worn  painfully  by,  tod  moments  were  now  as  eons  to  the  two 
famished  prospectors — especially  to  McNully.  They  had  reached  the  Spanish 
Bayonet,  and  Donaldson  with  a  quick  incision  of  the  knife  found  that  it  wfis  dry. 
In  despair  his  eyes  roamed  desperately  over  the  desert,  as  if  in  search  of  some  char- 
itable cactus  from  whose  thorny  barrel  he  could  extract  the  juice.  But  there  was 
none  in  sight.  The  '^four-legged  snake"  darted  across  the  sand;  the  chuca-walla 
crawled  lazily  from  him;  waves  of  intolerable  heat  danced  before  his  dry,  bleared 
eyes  as  though  mocking  him. 

Another  half-mile  was  covered,  and  before  them  lay  the  same  unbroken  vast- 
ness,  the  same  seething  glare,  the  same  nothingness  I  Their  steps  became  slow  and 
alarmingly  heavy,  and  the  wild,  haggard  expression  of  McNull/s  eyes  had  hardened 
ominously.  The  gleam  of  insanity  shone  from  their  depths  as  he  gazed  bitterly  at 
the  bent  and  burdened  form  of  his  companion  in  advance.  Donaldson  had  told 
him  that  they  must  not  drink  till  the  last  moment.  Well,  the  last  moment  was 
approaching. 

^'George,  I  must  drink,  I  tell  you.  I  cannot  stand  it  I" 

''Nary  a  drop  fur  two  hours,  Jim.  If  we  drink  now  we  will  nm  out  of  water 
and  die  on  this  blasted  desert.    Be  sensible,  Jim,  an'  wait  a  bit." 

The  white,  hot  sim  burned  as  in  hatred  upon  his  brow,  and  the  sky,  leering 
above  them,  assumed  a  more  parching  aspect.  Ah,  what  a  precious  tiling  was 
water! — ^just  a  drop  of  it  to  moisten  the  feverish  lip  and  dry,  parched  tongue! 
Donaldson,  in  his  two  canteens,  carried  the  only  water  that  this  damnable  desert 
had  ever  Imown;  and  he  refused  to  let  him — McNully — ^taste  it,  even  now,  when  he 
was  dying — ^yes,  dying  of  this  inward  fire !  In  those  two  canteens  there  was  suflB- 
cient  to  last  one  man  until  he  could  find  a  well,  but  if  both  of  them  drank  they 
would  both  die.  They  could  not  expect  that  both  would  escape;  but  if  only  one 
consumed  the  contents  of  the  two  vessels  there  would  be  enough  to  last  him,  and 
only  one — the  other — ^would  be  compelled  to  die.  It  was  better  that  one  should  die 
to  save  the  other  than  that  both  should  give  their  bones  to  the  hated  sands.  McNully 
carried  the  rifle.  Donaldson  was  unarmed.  Who  would  know  if  McNully  pulled 
the  trigger  and  Donaldson  perished  on  the  desert?  McNully  could  say  that  his 
companion  collapsed,  and  the  Valley  of  Death  would  not  reveal  its  secret. 

Donaldson  was  now  walking  much  slower  than  was  usual,  but  he  was  still  a 
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couple  of  liundred  feet  in  advance,  and  seemed  visibly  uneasy,  for  again  and  again 
he  turned  his  head  to  look  back  at  his  insane  companion.  And,  while  McXully  was 
struggling  through  the  sand  in  contemplation  of  the  bloody  deed,  Donaldson  drew 
the  canteens  around  upon  his  breast  and  trudged  more  rapidly  forward.  Finally, 
after  several  minutes,  he  returned  them  to  their  former  position,  but  still  kept  his 
hands  in  front  of  him.  McXully  was  now  gaining  rapidly.  The  terror  of  death 
consumed  him,  and  so— 

Nervously,  but  cautiously,  McXully  lifted  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  ran  his 
bloodshot  eye  blindly  along  the  barrel.  Finally,  when  he  feared  that  Donaldson 
would  look  back,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  Donaldson,  with  a  smothered  cry,  fell  for- 
ward on  the  parching  sand — face  downward,  with  his  hands  beneath  him.  Xow, 
as  in  the  last  delirium  of  insanity,  McXully  staggered  wildly  to  his  side  and  kicked 
the  body.  There  was  no  response,  no  movement  of  the  limp,  still  limbs.  The  bullet 
had  reached  its  mark. 

But  McXully  did  not  observe  the  absence  of  a  bullet-hole.  He  was  too  eager 
to  taste  the  water.  Like  a  maniac  he  tore  the  vessels  rudely  from  their  place,  and 
started,  with  a  groan,  as  he  observed  how  light  they  were.  There  were  only  a  few 
pitiful  drops  in  each  canteen,  which  he  drank  exultantly.  Then  he  gazed  do\vn  at 
tlie  outstretched  body  of  his  companion.  So,  he  had  been  a  traitor,  and  after  all, 
had  deserved  to  die!  He  had  stolen  the  water  of  the  two  canteens,  and  drank  it 
when  McXully  was  not  observing  him.  No  wonder  Donaldson  had  been  able  to 
walk  so  fast !     Well,  McXully  had  avenged  himself. 

A  buzzard,  appearing  magically  from  some  unknown  quarter,  circled  lazily  in 
the  air  above  him,  with  its  eye  fastened  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the  prospector. 
Once  or  twice  it  flapped  its  greasy  wings,  and  then  flew  on  until  lost  in  the  far  firma- 
ment. McXully  gazed  after  it  and  smiled;  he  took  the  knapsack  from  Donaldson's 
shoulders  and  trudged  wearily  on  into  the  white  vastncps  of  the  valley.  He  did  not 
look  back,  for  suddenly,  before  him,  lay  a  land  of  fruit  and  water — a  vision  of 
heaven  outstretched  on  the  grim,  hot  desert.  A  great,  wide  emerald  river  over- 
shadowed by  Hesperian  groves  of  fruit  and  semi-tropic  trees  invited  him  to  health 
and  rest — to  life — to  water.  Ah,  God,  how  thankful  he  was  that  he  had  reached  the 
river!  But — what  river  was  it?  Perhaps  a  stream  that  had  never  been  discovered 
— a  river  unknown  to  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

These  were  among  the  tangled  thoughts  of  the  crazed  McXully,  as  he  stag- 
gered faintly  in  the  direction  of  the  wood-fringed  river.  There  was  nothing  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  pursuing  the  dread  mirage — the  fatal,  death-delusion  known  as  the 
Desert  Lie.  Only  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  he  found  himself  staring  vacantly 
into  an  endless,  unbroken  desert  of  desolation  did  he  realize  that  it  was  all  a  phan- 
tom of  the  sun's  creation — an  iridescent  picture  of  Tantalian  mockery. 

The  fever  was  eating  at  his  brain.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  alkali  whirled  in  an 
eddying  cloud  before  him ;  and  a  blast  of  air — like  the  breath  of  some  bantering 
devil — arose  from  the  white  bosom  of  the  parching  barrenness,  seeming  to  sap  the 
last  remnant  of  strength  from  his  brain  and  body.  He  lay  upon  the  sand  and 
breathed  with  difficulty.  Finally  his  head  fell  back,  and  his  eves  closed  wearily. 
Again  the  buzzard  appeared,  soaring  in  wide  circles,  and  exulting  at  the  wretch 
whom  it  knew  must  soon  become  its  feast. 

The  sun  descended  and  soon  the  air  became  more  tolerable,  but  McXully  was 
now  resigned.  The  despair  and  anguish  had  given  place  to  apathy — a  dumb,  cold 
feeling  of  indifference.  But  as  the  moon  arose  above  the  far,  gray  hills  of  the  hor- 
izon, scanning  the  desert  with  its  spectral,  ghastly  face,  McXully  discerned  a  visitor, 
a  black,  restless  phantom  that  moved  imcertainly  among  the  sands,  at  times  dis- 
appearing behind  a  near-by  knoll,  and  later  appearing  in  another  portion  of  the 
desert — now  behind  him — now  before  him — ^going  slowly  and  furtively  around  him. 
and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  as  it  went,  until  at  last  it  vanished  and  was  visible 
no  more.  He  could  not  stand,  but  he  grasped  the  rifle,  which  he  still  carried,  and 
lay  there,  watching  eagerly,  deliriously,  for  the  spectre. 

Gradually  the  moon  ascended  and  the  lifeless,  lustre-lacking  stars  came  out 
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to  view  his  wretchedness.    His  fingers  had  released  the  rifle,  the  glaze  of  death  had 
blinded  his  eyes  to  the  spectre  that  crawled  slowly,  deliberately,  toward  him. 

"Jim!  Jim!  Don't  shoot — ifs  me — ^your  partner — Donaldson!  Fve  got  some 
water,  Jim/' 

Yes,  it  was  Donaldson.  McNully  lifted  his  head  with  an  effort,  but  instantly  it 
fell  back  upon  the  sand. 

"I — I  won't  shoot,  George,"  was  the  husky  answer.  "Water  I .  For  God's  sake, 
give  me  water!" 

Donaldson  came  toward  him,  and  from  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  extracted  a  couple 
of  flasks  containing  the  precious  moisture.  Hurriedly,  tenderly,  as  brother  unto 
brother,  he  lifted  McNully's  head  and  pressed  the  mouth  of  a  flask,  with  its  warm 
but  welcome  water,  to  the  dying  man's  lips. 

'George!  I — ^thought — I — had — killed — ^you!"  McNully  gasped. 
I  was  too  slick,  Jim.  I  thought  this  morning  that  you  were  gettin'  demented, 
80  I  says  to  myself  that  I'd  just  keep  my  weather  eye  open.  Long  about  the  middle 
o'  the  afternoon  I  seen  you  playin'  a  little  nervously  with  the  trigger,  so  I  tried  to 
keep  out  o'  range,  an'  while  you  wasn't  lookin'  I  emptied  the  canteens  into  these  two 
flasks,  for  I  knew  if  you  got  hold  of  'em  we'd  never  pull  through  to  water.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden  you  fired  the  gun,  but  I  knew  you  was  insane,  so  I  furgived  you,  old 
pal,  and  jest  flattened  out  on  the  sand,  thar,  an'  acted  possum.  I  made  careful  to 
bury  the  bottles  under  the  sand  beneath  me,  so  if  you  turned  me  over  you  wouldn't 
find  'em.  I  calcklated  to  get  hold  o'  the  rifle,  but  you  kept  it  out'en  reach,  an'  I 
wouldn't  scrap  for  it.  I  jest  let  you  take  the  empty  canteens  an'  knapsack,  an* 
when  you  was  nearly  out  o'  sight  I  gets  up  an'  starts  after  you.  I  jest  thought  I'd 
let  you  travel  as  fur  as  you  would,  then  I'd  come  up  an'  give  you  some  water.  You 
had  the  gun,  though,  an'  tonight  I  was  a  little  skeered  of  it,  so  I  kept  mum  waitin' 
for  you  to  go  to  sleep  so  I  could  sneak  up  an'  steal  it.    That's  all  there  is  to  it,  Jim." 

There  was  no  answer.  Jim  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  faintly,  but  his  voice 
had  left  him.  He  reached  out  and  grasped  Donaldson's  hand.  Finally  his  eyes 
again  closed,  and  thus,  from  the  darlmess  of  the  desert,  he  passed  peacefully  into 
the  deeper  darkness  of  death. 

Donaldson's  water  had  come  too  late. 

«       «       « 

In  the  morning  Donaldson  was  crossing  the  Amargosa  with  a  good  supply  of 
water — and  a  village  not  far  distant. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  RANCHE 

By  T.  L.  Grakame 


^^•'ir  GUESS  it  will  be  pretty  lonely 
out  on  the  Red  Elk  Creek  most 
of  the  year,"  remarked  ex- 
Trooper  Billy  Boyd,  late  of 
Her  Majesty's  Fourteenth 
Hussars,  as  he  pulled  up  his  sleigh  team 
at  the  gate  of  Fort  Perry,  North  Alberta, 
where  old  Sandy  Cameron  was  kindling 
his  beloved  pipe  for  the  morning  smoke. 
"An'  is  that  where  ye're  for?"  answered 
the  old  frontiersman. 

"Yes,"  replied  Boyd,  "I've  got  a  good 


place  over  there,  military  grant,  you  know, 
and  I've  got  it  all  ready  for  occupancy. 
Wish  you'd  give  me  some  pointers  as  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  section,  Sandy." 

Cameron  grinned  cynically  and  eyed 
Boyd  in  an  exasperating  way  under  his 
coonskin  cap  and  dense  white  eyebrows. 

"Well,  man,  while  ye'U  likely  be  gray 
an'  thrang  wi'  company  ower  yonner,  I'm 
thinkin'." 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  trappers  in 
the   Hudson   Bay   Companj^s   service  at 
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that  time  in  North  Alberta.  He 
knew  the  whole  country  from  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  to  the  Montana  bonndary  line, 
almost  to  a  square  yard,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  territory  on  the  Bed 
Elk  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort 
Perry,  where  it  empties  into  the  North 
Saskatchewan. 

"Reds  or  breeds?''  inquired  Boyd,  non- 
chalantly. 

"Oh,  plenty  o'  them,  too,'*  said  Cam- 
eron, "and  worse  nor  them,  forbye.  The 
gray  beasties  are  just  botching  (swarm- 
ing) in  the  spruce  in  yon  quarter,  lad.*' 

"What,  wolves?'  cried  Boyd  con- 
temptuously, laughing,  "why,  Fruin  there 
and  I  will  soon  attend  to  them.  Won't 
we  Fruin?" 

Boyd's  fine  collie  frisked  in  the  snow 
around  the  waiting  horses,  at  the  idea^ 
and  barked  at  the  croaking  old  sourdough 
who  was  predicting  evil. 

"Is  that  the  only  drawback,  Sandy?" 

^TTe'll  maybe  think  thaf s  plenty  afore 
we  ha'e  the  sicht  o'  ye  at  the  Fort  again," 
growled  Cameron.  Boyd  laughed  gaily, 
gave  the  old  hunter  a  playful  stroke  across 
the  back  with  his  blacksnake  and  "tchiked" 
to  the  horse,  which  sprang  through  the 
gateway  and  off  across  the  snow  prairie 
at  fine  speed. 

Boyd,  after  serving  a  term  with  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Pob'ce,  had  obtained 
his  discharge  and  was  taking  up  farming 
at  Red  Elk,  a  lonely  spot,  with  no  living 
companions  save  his  faithful  Highland 
collie  and  his  team  of  bays.  His  nearest 
neighbors  were  the  Masons,  who  had  a 
ranch  twelve  miles  west  of  Red  Elk  Creek. 
Mason  was  also  a  retired  British  soldier, 
having  been  sergeant-major  of  one  of  the 
dragoon  regiments.  He  lived  with  his 
wife,  son  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest, 
Maisie,  was  betrothed  to  Boyd.  The  Ma- 
sons had  helped  Boyd  to  build  his  castle, 
as  he  called  it,  and  now,  his  duties  as 
mounted  policeman  completed,  he  was  go- 
ing to  enter  into  occupation. 

That  winter  set  in  to  break  records  for 
cold.  Boyd's  ability  to  keep  tally  on  the 
steady  drop  of  the  mercury  vanished  one 
morning  late  in  January  along  with  the 
volatile  fluid  itself  into  the  red  bulb  at 
the  bottom  of     the  thermometer     glass. 


Then  he  knew  it  was  what  they  call  cold 
out  on  the  Alberta  plains..  Indoors  one 
was  forced  to  stay  during  such  spells. 
Feeding  the  horses  and  keeping  the  stove 
going  with  spruce  logs  were  the  only  occu- 
pations. 

The  *1)ig  freeze"  lasted  nearly  a  week, 
the  monotony  of  existence  being  broken 
by  a  succession  of  blizzards  from  the 
northeast.  They  brought  the  very  burgs 
of  Hudson  Bay  in  their  teeth,  and  thor- 
oughly tested  the  stability  of  Boyd's  cas- 
tle. Had  it  not  been  built  by  what  the 
people  at  the  fort  called  a  crank  it  must 
have  succimibed  to  those  arctic  tempests. 
Fortunately  its  timbers  were  mortised, 
dovetailed  and  pinned  like  one  of  Caesar's 
bridges,  so  that  where  a  board  shanty,  the 
usutd  Alberta  home,  would  have  been 
whirled  into  kindling  wood,  Boyd's  house 
weathered  the  gales. 

It  was  one  story  and  a  half,  with  a  look- 
out tower  on  top  from  which  he  was  wont 
to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  From 
this  coign  of  vantage  the  soldier-rancher 
often  watched  the  deer,  arctic  hare,  jack 
rabbits  and  little  antelope  wandering 
around  the  house  and  clearing  in  search 
of  food,  and,  of  course,  the  coyote,  every 
inch  a  thief,  flitted  at  all  hours  like  a  yel- 
low ghost  about  the  open  spaces  and  lurked 
in  the  shadowy  places. 

From  a  peep  hole  alongside  the  door 
Boyd  fed  the  deer  with  scraps,  which  they 
took  greedily  from  his  hand.  TTie  peep  hole 
is  one  of  those  devices  of  the  middle  ages 
which  the  lonely  settler  in  untrodden 
Canada  is  wise  to  incorporate  in  the  front 
elevation  of  his  abode.  It  is  built  so  as 
to  enable  the  inmate  to  rake  the  whole 
clearing  in  front  with  his  rifle  without 
opening  door  or  window,  when  unwelcome 
guests,  Indians,  bear,  or  wolf,  happen  to 
call.  Then,  Boyd's  military  instincts  had 
led  him  to  contrive  that  the  windows  on 
the  lower  floor  should  all  open  outward  on 
hinges  like  port-hole  coverings.  On  the 
wall  of  his  little  dining-room  hung  his 
old  cavalry  sabre,  his  cavalry  trumpet, 
relic  of  his  early  days  in  the  service,  his 
Winchester  rifle,  and  big  service  revolver. 
On  the  bugle  Boyd  was  fond  of  practicing 
the  calls  for  amusement,  and  the  clear 
note  of  the  instrument  could  be  heard 
across  the  snow-bound  prairie  for  many 
miles. 

One  morning  a  strange  thing  happened. 
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The  poor  deer^  which  were  as  tame  as 
hearth  eats,  and  hung  around  the  peep 
hole  all  day  like  a  crowd  around  a  railway 
ticket  office  on  an  excursion  day,  watching 
with  great  tearful  eyes  for  any  crumbs 
Boyd  might  spare  them,  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere  around  the  house  all  day.  The 
air  was  much  warmer,  but  still  as  the 
tomb.  Overhead  the  sky  stretched  blue 
and  cloudless,  and  it  was  filled  with  warm 
sparkling  sunshine.  Boyd,  who  had  been 
getting  out  spruce  poles  up  the  woods  for 
a  new  bam  to  be  built  in  the  spring,  set 
off  with  his  axe  and  cord,  to  continue 
the  work  after  his  week's  idleness.  When 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house 
he  remembered  that  he  had  left  his  iron 
spUtting  wedges  behind  him,  and  turned 
back  to  get  them. 

*^allo,  what's  thisP*  he  exclaimed  as 
he  stooped  down  to  examine  the  snow  be-* 
side  his  own  outbound  tracks.  Close  by 
the  depression  made  by  his  moccasined 
feet  were  the  deep  dents  left  by  either  a 
very  large  dog  or  a  wolf.  They  came  out 
with  the  footprints  to  a  certain  point; 
stopped,  turned  and  went  back  toward 
the  house,  sometimes  toping  the  first 
trail.  He  was  puzzled  to  understand  what 
had  become  of  the  animal,  but  at  the  same 
time  pushed  on  for  the  house.  While  still 
about  two  himdred  yards  from  the  door 
a  long  low  howl  that  made  the  silent 
woods  echo  strangely,  broke  upon  his  ear. 
He  had  heard  a  wolfs  howl  before  at 
Fort  Perry;  but  not  like  that.  It  sounded 
like  a  signal;  a  strange,  sustained  ulula- 
tion,  ending  in  a  sharp  yelp.  Boyd  doubled 
his  speed,  running  across  the  clearing  for 
the  door.  Again  the  long  warning  howl 
burst  forth,  this  time  accompanied 
at  a  greater  distance  by  many  others. 
There  seemed  to  be  himdreds  of  those  hor- 
rible voices  yelling  in  the  woods.  Then 
Boyd  understood.  He  had  been  tracked 
by  an  old  skirmisher  scenting  for  his  band. 
The  wolf  had  turned  when  it  saw  Boyd 
stop,  and  then  had  slimk  back  toward  the 
dwelling,  only  to  plunge  into  the  bush  and 
give  his  mates  the  summons.  As  Boyd 
sprinted  the  remaining  fifty  yards  to  his 
door  the  bowlings  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
Axe  and  cord  he  cast  aside,  for  he  was 
heavily  clad  and  knew  his  danger.  If  even 
one  of  the  wolves  should  get  between  him 
and  the  house  he  was  done  for.  Fruin's 
anxious  bark  came  from  the  house.     He 


scented  the  peril  and  feared  for  his  mas- 
ter. Had  Boyd  required  any  stimulus 
to  increase  his  speed  it  would  have  been 
supplied  by  the  appalling  sight  which 
met  his  eye  at  the  fringe  of  wood  behind 
the  house,  where  a  dozen  gaunt,  dark-gray 
timber  wolves,  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  in  full  cry,  were  bursting  through 
the  tangle  into  the  open.  Their  long  red 
tongues  lolled  out  of  their  slobbering  jaws, 
and  the  soldier  even  in  that  desperate  mo- 
ment noted  the  glitter  of  those  rows  of 
fearful  fangs.  No  man  ever  ran  faster 
clad  as  Boyd  was  during  that  last  ten 
yards. 

'*Back  Fruin;  lie  down,  ladP'  he 
shouted  before  he  opened  the  door,  fearing 
that  the  dog  would  spring  out  and  trip 
him.  In  he  flung,  and  as  Boyd  dashed 
the  door  shut  with  a  thunderous  slam  two 
of  the  gray  fiends  tumbled  in  a  confused 
mass  over  one  another  on  the  vei^  step. 
It  was  like  the  fall  of  a  gray  breaker  on 
the  beach  in  stormy  weather.  Another 
instant  and  their  fangs  would  have  fas- 
tened upon  him.  Shooting  the  iron  bolts 
Boyd  surveyed  the  scene  in  his  front  yard 
witii  mingled  feelings.  There  were  scores 
of  the  savage  brutes.  In  their  rage  and 
disappointment  they  behaved  like  mad 
things.  They  bounded  high  into  the  air, 
whisking  their  brushes  and  snapping  their 
tremendous  jaws  with  a  sound  such  as  the 
swarming  sharks  make  in  Kingston  Har- 
bor, Jamaica;  howling  and  wailing  the 
while  in  the  most  appalling  fashion.  They 
scratched  at  the  door;  stood  up  on  tlieir 
hind  legs  under  the  windows ;  hurled  them- 
selves in  masses  against  the  door,  and 
fought  with  one  another  for  place  near 
the  building.  Then  they  would  race  madly 
around  the  house  and  stable  until  they 
had  a  track  like  a  circus  ring  beaten  in 
the  snow  with  their  feet.  It  was  a  grand 
though  terrifying  sight.  The  poor  horses 
also  smelled  danger  and  whinnied  and 
stamped  in  their  stalls.  Boyd  took  down 
his  Winchester  and  opened  fire  on  the 
wolves,  taking  the  first  one  clean  through 
the  heart.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
say  it  the  beast's  bones  were  picked.  Just 
a  fiash  of  red  and  gray,  some  crimson 
stippling  in  the  snow.  Fruin's  excitement 
became  intense.  He  and  one  of  the  wolves 
swore  furiously  at  one  another  through 
the  door.  Boyd  had  no  ammunition  to 
waste  and  his  intention  was  to  pick  off  a 
wolf  now  and  then,  but  his  plans  were 
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sadly  altered.  Fniin  in  his  eagerness  to 
help  his  master  leaped  cleaii  through  one 
of  the  windows  which  had  been  insecurely 
fastened.  Before  Boyd  could  rush  to  the 
window  to  fire  and  cover  the  poor  collie 
from  attack  Fruin  was  gone  under  a  wild 
surging  pyramid  of  frantic,  clawing  and 
snapping  wolves.  Boyd  fastened  up  the 
window  and  pointing  the  rifle  straight  at 
the  mass  of  grey  demons  opened  steady 
fire  on  them.  Again  and  again  he  filled 
the  magazine  until  uneaten  wolves  lay  in 
heaps  around  the  door  and  the  rest  ol  the 
band  skulked  behind  the  stumps.  All  that 
remained  of  poor  Fruin  was  a  small  red 
spot  just  under  the  window.  Then  began 
the  siege.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
wolves,  whose  numbers  had  been  consid- 
erably augmented  since  the  battle  on  the 
first  day,  kept  close  watch  over  the  lonely 
dwelling.  Now  and  then  Boyd  picked  off 
one  of  the  brutes,  but  although  the  wolves 
must  have  been  famishing,  they  did  not 
dare  to  touch  the  carcasses  h\  dav.  At 
night  the  dead  were  dragged  away  and  de- 
voured. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
of  the  siege  Boyd  suddenly  remembered 
that  the  Masons  had  promised  to  visit  him 
on  a  certain  day. 

"What  day  is  it?"  he  frantically 
shouted,  rushing  to  his  little  desk  in  the 
upper  room.  In  the  excitement  and  dan- 
ger of  the  fighting  with  the  wolves  he  had 
forgotten  his  reckoning  of  the  days.  With 
throbbing  pulses  he  sat  down  to  try  to  cal- 
culate the  day.  They  were  to  come  over 
the  last  Wednesday  of  January.  Well,  the 
wolves  came  Monday  morning;  they  were 
there  all  that  day;  all  Tuesday,  and  now 
it  was  late  Wednesday,  and  no  sign  of  the 
Masons.    He  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

They  had  decided  to  wait;  they  would 
not  be  coming  imtil  the  Sunday;  thev — 

Hist!  Hark!  AVhat  was  that?  Could 
it  be?  No,  no,  surely  not — yet,  there 
again  came  the  sound  borne  in  through 
the  open  window  of  the  little  tower — 
tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle!  The  sleigh  bells! 
The  Masons'  sleigh  bells ! 

The  strong  soldier  felt  his  veins  grow 
cold  and  perspiration  burst  over  his  brow. 
He  nished  madly  downstairs  and  gazed 
through  the  peep  hole.  Not  a  living  wolf 
was  to  be  seen.  Not  a  sound  of  them  from 
any  quarter.  Only  the  two  that  he  had 
shot  that  morning  near  the  wood  pile. 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle,  came  again  the. sil- 


very sound  borne  on  tlie  western  wind 
from  the  well-worn  track  leading  to  the 
Masons'  ranch. 

Seizing  his  cavalry  trumpet,  Boyd 
dashed  upstairs  again  and  with  all  the 
power  of  his  lungs  blew  the  cavalry  call 
"Retire!"  If  he  could  hear  the  slcigli 
bells  surely  they  could  hear  that  well- 
known  call,  which  was  understood  quite 
as  well  bv  the  members  of  Mason's  familv 
as   by   the   old    sergeant-major    himself. 

Boyd  paused  in  an  agony  of  anxiety. 
Maisie  might  be  there !  Alas !  she  was  al- 
most sure  to  be  there,  for  she  never  missed 
an  opportunity  to  see  her  affianced.  Again 
and  again  the  soldier  blew  the  call  from 
the  upper  windows  as  the  darkness  set- 
tled over  the  snow-covered  prairie  and  the 
line  of  gloomy  woods. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  galloping 
horses,  wild  cries,  shots,  howls  of  wolves. 
Yes,  ves,  that  crack  team  of  Mason's  was 
giving  the  brutes  a  race  for  it.  But  could 
thev  do  it  with  that  distance  to  traverse? 
Bovd  watched  the  corner  round  which  the 
flying  sleigh  team  would  appear  in  a  few 
moments,  readv  with  his  rifle  to  thin  out 
the  pursuers.  Faster  and  faster  came  the 
hoof  beats ;  the  good  steeds  wore  flying  for 
dear  life;  the  pistols  and  rifles  crackled 
incessantly;  wildly  howling,  the  great 
band  of  wolves  raced  beside  the  galloping 
horses  and  tried  to  leap  upon  them  and 
into  the  sleigh. 

Like  a  lightning  flash  they  swept  round 
the  comer  in  full  view  of  the  house,  and 
simultaneously  Boyd's  rifle  began  spitting 
death  into  the  masses  of  the  pursuing 
wolves. 

But  he  had  a  better  plan  than  that. 
Opening  the  huge  stove,  he  seized  the  ends 
of  two  flaming  brands  and  rushed  from 
the  house  flourishing  them  wildly  above 
his  head.  This  proved  better  than  all  the 
rifle  fire,  for  the  wolves  fled  from  the  blaz- 
ing gumsticks,  and  kept  at  a  distance 
while  the  trembling  team  was  unhitched 
and  crowded  into  the  stable,  while  the  vis- 
itors and  their  host  thankfully  closed  the 
doors  and  windows  and  gathered  round 
the  stove  to  discuss  their  adventures. 

Under  the  steady  and  combined  fusilade 
from  the  rifles  and  pistols  of  the  party 
next  morning  the  besiegers  melted  away 
into  the  woods  and  left  the  little  settle- 
ment, apparently  forever,  for  wolves  have 
not  been  seen  in  that  locality  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  since  that  time.* 


DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE  AT  THE 
LEWIS  6?  CLARK  EXPOSITION 

By  Anabel  Parker  McCann 


NO  feature  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  is  more  per- 
tinently suggestive  of  the 
mighty  changes  wrought  by 
the  century  which  has  passed 
since  the  two  great  captains  tlireaded  tlie 
Oregon  forests,  than  the  display  of  deco- 
rative sculpture  which  adorns  the  plazas 
and  terraces  of  the  grounds.  The  Ex- 
position harks  back  to  days  when  the 
great  Oregon  land  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  tread  of  the  white  man;  it  slants,  in 
long  persi»cctivc,  to  the  scenes  of  early 
settlement,  when  houses  of  rough-hewn 
!ogs,  furnishe<l  only  with  the  simplest 
necessities  and  fashioned  for  comfort 
rather  than  beauty,  nestled  in  the  clear- 
ings; it  recalls  times  of  struggle,  of  labor, 
and  of  the  increasing  prosperity  which 
was  their  reward. 
Rut  in  all  these  days,  beaiitv  was  vet 


afar  off.  Art  had  not  brought  her  gifts 
into  the  homes  of  the  Northwest.  The 
first  needs  of  daily  life  pressed  so  closely 
upon  the  Oregon  home-builder  that  he 
was  forced  to  think  always  of  utility 
rather  tlian  of  beauty. 

The  Exposition  honors  these  days  of  the 
past,  Its  stately  buildings,  its  beautiful 
lawns  and  gardens,  its  fountains  and 
bridges,  its  opulent  embellishment  on  all 
sides — these,  indeed,  point  the  contrast 
between  then  and  now.  But  in  splendid 
unison  they  proclaim  that  the  tliousand- 
fold  richer  life  of  to-day  was  nuide  pos- 
sible only  by  the  strenuous  living  of  the 
pioneer;  that  the  material  prosperity 
whose  foundation  was  laid  by  him  paved 
the  way  for  the  leisure,  tlic  culture,  and 
the  intellectual  attainment  of  his  suc- 
cessors; that  the  handsome  cities,  noble 
architecture,    great    libraries,    public    and 
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private  collectione  of  art  which  exist  in 
the  Oregon  of  to-day  are  all  bound  by  ties 
of  direct  succeBsion  to  the  heroic  days  of 
the  past- 

With  distinct  utterance,  this  tale  is  told 
by  the  noble  groups  of  statuary  in  the  Ex- 
position gronnds.  They  bespeak  an  art 
worthy  of  the  highest  civilization,  and,  in 
two-fold  eipression — since,  for  the  most 
part,  their  subjects  are  events  of  pioneer 
life— give  insistent  emphasis  to  the  swell- 
ing tide  of  the  century's  progress. 

It  matters  not  that  nearly  all  the  groups 
of  statuary  at  the  Lewie  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion were  brought  from  St.  Louis.  They 
fit  admirably  into  the  decorative  scheme 
here,  and  are  thoroughly  typical  of  the 
Northwest.  Moreover,  they  have  a  land- 
scape setting  here  which  was  lacking  at 
St.  Louis,  and  this  offers  sucli  satisfactory 
background  that  persons  who  saw  the 
groups  there  cannot  fail  to  discover  new 
beauties  in  them  when  viewed  in  this  new 
environment. 

Had  special  commissions  for  sculptural 
work  been  given  out  by  the  officials  of  the 
Portland     Exposition,     it     is     doubtful 


whether  more  satisfactory  results  could 
have  been  secured.  The  Indian,  the  cow- 
boy, the  prospector,  the  moving  figures  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition — what 
subjects  are  more  typical  than  these  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Oregon  Country? 

The  bronze  statue  of  Sacajawea,  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  commanding  position 
near  the  top  of  the  grand  stairway,  will 
doubtless  hold  first  place  in  popular  favor. 
As  a  newly  discovered  heroine  in  the  pan- 
orama of  American  history  and  a  rival  of  ■ 
Pocahontas — for  Sacajawea,  too,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chief — -the  Shoshone  girl  has 
captured  the  warm  heart  of  the  West.  The 
story  of  her  fidelity  and  her  fortitude  has 
already  been  told  in  The  Pacific  Monthly. 
To  the  women  of  the  Northwest  is  due  the 
credit  of  having  recognized  her  virtues 
and  first  given  them  the  meed  of  public 
praise:  to  a  woman,  also,  fell  the  pleasant 
task  of  creating  a  permanent  idealization 
of  the  young  Indian  mother. 

Here  one  may  pause  to  refiect  upon  the 
distinction  that  our  great  expositions 
have  conferred  upon  women  sculptors 
At  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  model 
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ing  of  the  statue  of  Columbue  which  stood 
in  front  of  the  Administration  building, 
was  assigned  to  JJiss  Mary  Lawrence,  now 
the  wife  of  Michael  Tonetti,  the  sculptor. 
At  St.  Louis,  the  figure  of  Victory  wliich 
sunnounted  the  dome  of  Festival  Hall,  the 
focal  point  of  the  decorative  scheme,  was, 
the  work  of  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Longman. 
That  this  place  of  honor  was  won  by  merit 
is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  figure  was 
modeled  for  a  place  on  the  Varied  Indus- 
tries building,  but  upon  its  arrival  it 
proved  to  be  so  fine  a  work  of  art  that  the 
chief  of  sculptors  gave  it  the  first  place 
of  honor.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition, 5Iiss  Alice  Cooper,  of  Denver,  the 
sculptor  of  "Sacajawea,"  has  won  first 
honors. 

The  four  strong  groups  by  Solon  H. 
Borgluni  strike  a  note  of  originality 
achieved  by  few  American  sculptors.  Mr. 
Borglum  has  chosen  for  his  subjects  the 
Indian,  showing  one  of  his  aborignal  cus- 
toms, the  Indian  as  affected  by  his  rela- 
tions to  the  whites,  the  plainsman,  and 
the  prospector. 

His  group  "The  First  Step  to  Ciriliza- 


tion,"  which  stands  in  front  of  the  Aud- 
itorium, depicts  the  Indian  after  contact 
with  the  white  race.  A  noble  looking 
chief,  holding  the  Bible  to  his  breast,  is 
telling  his  son  that  in  the  way?  of  the 
white  man  is  wisdom  found.  The  youth 
peers  forward  searching  the  future  and 
seeming  to  catch  the  s]jirit  of  a  new  day. 
Fine  dignity  of  character  is  expressed  in 
the  figure  of  the  Indian  and  the  grouping 
and  composition  are  admirable. 

The  three  other  Borglum  groups  are  in- 
stalled on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  lake. 
The  soft  green  of  summer  foliage,  the 
deeper  shades  of  the  tall  firs  behind,  and 
the  rising  mountains  farther  back  furnish 
an  unparalleled  setting  of  beauty  for 
these.  One  eould  not  wish  a  fairer  sight 
than  that  of  their  pate  splendor  gleaming 
amidst  these  bowers  of  green. 

"Cowboy  at  Rest"  is  both  artistic  in 
conception  and  Iwautiful  in  design.  There 
is  splendid  repose  in  the  prone  figure  of 
the  plainsman  stretched  beside  his  faith- 
ful cayuse  and  in  every  line  of  the  animal 
as  it  elands,  with  lowered  eyelids,  content 
under  the  will  of  its  master.    There  is  no 
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monotony  of  repose,  however,  for,  thoagh 
at  reBt,  the  cowboy  keeps  watchful  eye. 
His  sombrero  shields  his  face  from  ^e 
Sim,  as  he  looks  out  across  the  plains  to 
where  his  herd  is  grazing.  Perhaps  he 
watches  lest  the  silhouette  of  an  Indian 
should  move  across  the  distant  sky.  His 
pistol  is  ready  at  his  side,  but  in  this  hour 
of  repose  he  has  no  need  of  it.  The  lariat 
hangs  from  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  but 
the  strong  arm  which  can  wield  it  so  well 
is  relaxed  and  inert. 

"The  Blizzard"  tells  with  picturesque 
strength  the  story  of  the  lone  prospector 
and  his  pony  caught  in  the  fury  of  a  fierce 
storm.  One  can  feel  the  sharp  onset  of 
the  gale  as  it  twists  the  horse's  mane  and 
blows  the  grizzled  beard  of  the  prospector 
in  wavering  strands.  Crouched  in  the 
shelter  of  the  pony,  the  man  has  thrown 
down  his  pick  and  the  other  implements 
of  his  work,  giving  his  whole  power  of  re- 
sistance to  the  wrath  of  the  storm.  The 
stress  and  intensity  of  this  iigure  will  be 
sure  to  strike  a  chord  of  remembrance  in 
the  breast  of  many  an  old  prospector  who 
will  visit  the  Exposition  during  the 
summer. 

The  "Indian  Buffalo  Dance,"  while  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  artistic  in  idea,  is 
virile  and  striking.  Four  Indians,  in 
various  degrees  of  frenzy,  are  celebrating 
the  buffalo  dance.  One  stands  upright, 
firm  and  strong,  poised  on  one  foot  ready 
to  swing  into  the  next  step.  At  his  left, 
ezecntlDg  a  wild  fandango,  is  a  second 
brave  bedecked  with  the  hide  of  a  slaugh- 
tered buffalo.  Behfnd,  one  is  fiercely 
beating  a  torn  torn.  At  the  right  crouches 
a  fourth.  The  faces  of  the  Indians  are 
interesting  studies.  The  red  man  of  the 
wilds  is  there  in  all  his  untamed  savagery 
before  yet  the  pale  face  has  invaded  his 
domain. 

No  less  eminent  a  critic  than  Lorado 
Taft,  of  Chicago,  has  said  of  Mr,  Borg- 
lum:  "His  work  is  only  begun,  but  it 
gives  promise  of  a  new  and  virile  inter- 
pretation of  the  magnificent  'Epic  of  the 
West';  of  an  art  of  national  flavor,  yet 
distinctly  individual,  which  will  be  en- 
joyed long  after  the  cowboys  have  fol- 
lowed the  wild  red  men  over  the  long 
trail'  into  the  dim  land  of  legend  and 
song." 

The  statues  of  Captains  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  which  stand  at 
either  end  of  the  balustrade  at  the  top  of 
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the  Grand  Stairway,  near  the  Sacajawea 
statue,  are  full  of  historic  interest. 

Captain  Lewis,  who  was  called  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  of  his  tim^  is  de- 
picted tall,  lithe,  intrepid  and  fearless. 
His  right  hand  grasps  the  flintlock  mus- 
ket, his  trusty  companion;  his  left  is 
extended,  palm  downwards,  as  if  some  new 
cause  for  wonderment  or  admiration  had 
been  discovered.  Or  it  may  be  a  gesture 
of  pacification.  Two  knapsacks  he  car- 
ries, one  perhaps  for  the  papers  and  field 
glasses  that  were  so  necessary  a  part  of 
his  equipment.  A  sword  swings  at  his 
side  and  a  powder  horn  hangs  with  the 
knapsack  from  his  shoulder. 

Captain  Clark  is  garbed  in  leathern  coat 
and  leggings  which  are  fastened  with 
leathern  strings  and  ornamented  with 
heavy  leather  fringe.  A  look  of  high, 
calm  resolve  shines  from  his  face,  and 
the  equable  temper  of  a  lawgiver — such  a 
look  as  one  might  expect  on  the  face  of 
the  man  who  for  years  in  later  life,  from 
the  Council  Hall  in  St.  Louis,  dispensed 
justice  to  tribes  of  Indians  throughout  all 
the  West 

The  statue  of  Captain  Lewis  was  mod- 
eled by  Charles  Lopez,  a  Mexican  by 
birth,  but  a  pupil  of  the  American  sculp- 
tor J.  L.  A.  Ward  and  subsequently  of 
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Ealguiere  in  Paris.  Mr.  Lopez  was  re- 
cently commigsioned  to  execute  a  Btatue 
of  President  McKinley  for  Fhiladelpbia. 

Mr.  Frederick  WeUington  Ruckstuhl, 
the  Bculptor  of  the  Clark  monument,  is 
videly  known  as  the  founder  and  for  some 
years  the  secretary  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society.  Important  sculpture  by  him 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museiun 
of  Art  in  New  York,  in  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington  and  in  the  Appel- 
late Cotirt  House  in  New  York  City. 

"Shooting  up  the  Town,"  the  cowboy 
group  by  Frederick  Remington,  which 
greets  the  Exposition  visitor  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  grounds,  strikes  the  festive 
note  of  the  great  "Fair."  It  recalls  the 
days  when  me  Saturday  ni^t  frolic  of 
the  cowboys  who  came  to  town  was  the 
chief  social  institution  of  the  week  in  bor- 
der towns.  There  is  so  much  of  Rem- 
ington's individual  art,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
kind  of  art  by  which  he  is  best  known,  in 
this  group,  that  one  who  had  known  him 
merely  as  a  brush  artist  would  at  once 
query  the  relationship  of  the  sculptor  to 
the  famous  artist  upon  first  seeing  this 
group  without  knowing  its  creator. 


Of  classical  sculpture,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  boasts  two  beautiful 
groups.  These  are  by  Philip  Martiny, 
who  has  been  awarded  first  rating  among 
decorative  sculptors.  They  adorn  the 
water  front  at  either  end  of  the  boat  land- 
ing, "Neptune"  and  "Amphitrite,"  The 
god  of  the  sea  and  his  consort  have  risen 
from  the  deep  in  their  shell  chariots.  They 
survey  calmly  the  waters  of  the  tiny  lake 
as  if  pleased  with  the  vision  of  beauty. 

Neptune  stands  lordly  in  hie  chariot,  his 
right  band  loosely  closed  around  the  tri- 
dent, symbol  of  his  power.  He  is  borne 
along  by  his  sea-horses  with  bristling 
manes  and  fiery  nostrils,  their  superb  en- 
ergy controlled  by  tiny  cherubs  who  have 
garlanded  them  with  roses  and  curb  their 
impetuosity  with  silken  strands. 

Amphitrite,  fresh  from  her  sea  gar- 
dens, her  beautiful  form  only  half  con- 
cealed by  the  floating  drapery  which  she 
gathers  in  one  hand,  looks  the  equal  of  her 
lord  in  regal  power.  She  stands  as  erectly 
poised  and  there  is  in  her  carriage  the  very 
air  of  command  which  a  powerful  goddess 
must  ever  show. 
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who  Wits  at  the  he:id  of  the  Lewis  uid  c: 
jxpeditlon,  and  whoae  siatue  Braces  the 
losltlon,    now    open,    In    the    City    of    Portls 


And    Willi   flowers  of   gnudy   hue: 

SprlngldK    from    her    lowering   HuraraitB. 

Reared    against   <lie    azure   blue. 


Through  the  rapids. 


Never  nad. 


Clasped  In  rapture  to  her  breast — 
I  the  friends  who  soon  will  meet  them 

In    whose  homes  they  both   may   res 
huR  she  i^heers  Ihe  weary  travelers 

With  her  promliie  soon  to  meet 
hose    who   are    her    nearest    kindred. 

In  their  flowery  decked  retreat. 


Sobs  with  Joy.  lo  meet  her  people. 
Telling  them   with  fervent  lesl. 

Of  the  kindness  of  the  pale  face— 
Of   their  care  of  her.   when  111. 

Asking  thnt   they   i^ulde   them 


they   gul< 


1  a  laden  Oeet  of  boats. 


Gazing  on   the  mlghly   waters. 

Sacajawea  shrank  with  fear; 
Then   she  smiled  and   told  her   b: 

"God  Is  great — His  voice  I  he 


That   was  nil   the  pay  she  asked   for; 

That  was  atl  the  prize  she  sought: 
Though  shed  earned  a  prince's  ransom, 

Soon    her  labors   were   forgot. 
For  a  hundred  years  she's  slumbered. 

While  a  mighty  empire  grew 
Where  she  led  the  noble  captains 

And  where  now  Is  spread  to  view 
A  bouquet  of  regal  splendor, 

Dazxllng,  tike  the  mid-day  sun: 
Sacajawea.    Clark    and    Lewis 

Rarned   success   and   grandly    won. 

E.  F.  Eldridge. 
' 'LemI, '  the  Indian  name  of  the  Snake  River. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  LEWIS 
AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


By  Eva  Emery  Dye 
Autbor  oi  "Tke  Coaquert."  "McLoutfUin  mnd  OH  Oregon  ~  Etc. 


ONE  hundred  years  ago  the  civ- 
ilized world  clustered  around 
the  theater  of  Napoleonic 
wars.  To-day  the  grand  stage 
is  the  Pacific;  in  battles  bj 
land  and  eea,  surpassing  any  the  world 
has  ever  known- 
One  hundred  years  ago  every  breeze 
bore  news  that  over-awed  the  nations. 
Napoleon  interdicted  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Even  Jefferson  exclaimed : 
"Why  are  we  safe  from  Bonaparte?  Only 
liecause  he  has  not  the  British  fleet  at  his 
command." 

The  Ohio  River  was  covered  with  float- 
ing caravana  of  men,  women,  children, 
cattle,  hogs  and  horses  "going  west,"  one 
hundred  j'ears  ago.  Everywhere  invent- 
ive minds  were  puzzling  over  motors,  pad- 
dles— duck-foot,  goose-foot  and  elliptical 
— wings  and  sails,  side  wheels,  stem 
wheels  and  screws — inventing  the  steam- 
boat. 

To-day  new  caravans  are  passing  in  new 
vohiclos,  taking  cross-euts  where  the  fath- 


ers followed  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri  and  the  Columbia,  And  every- 
where inventive  minds  are  puzzling  over 
new  motors,  new  paddles,  wings  and  sails, 
side  wheels,  stern  wheels  and  screws — in- 
venting the  airship. 

Wild  deer  crossing  the  Ohio  heard  the 
bugle  call  of  flatboatmen  bearing  Ken- 
tucky hemp  and  flour,  Ohio  apples,  cider, 
nuts  and  cheese  down  to  New  Orleans — 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Clouds  of  wild 
pigeons  darkened  the  sky.  Myriads  of 
wild  turkeys  hung  in  the  sycamores,  and 
Tocumsoh  was  arousing  the  Indian  to  a 
last  stand  against  the  on  rushing  white 
man. 

St.  Louis  was  a  village  on  the  border; 
beyond  lay  darkest  America,  untraversed 
even  by  the  trapper.  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  approaching  Oregon,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  resting  in  this  July  at  the 
Groat  l-'alls  of  the  Missouri,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  time  had  thundered 
down  tiiose  rocks  unheeded. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  few  Spaniards 
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had  set  up  their  ntissiooB  in  Mexican  Cal- 
ifornia, a  few  BusBiam  had  built  a  trad- 
ing fort  at  Sitka,  a  few  ships  had  touched 
Oregon;  but  the  United  States  was  a  clus- 
ter of  obscure  settlements  looking  to  Eu- 
rope for  newB  and  merchandise.  Europe, 
in  the  throes  of  continual  conflict,  paid 
little  heed  to  infant  America,  even  when 
Jefferson  shut  up  her  ports  and  sealed 
her  warehouses.  But  Ainerica  developed 
within  and  westward. 

To-day,  like  thistle-down  blown  all 
abroad,  ten  thousand  cities  smile  where 
yesterday  the  red  man's  cattle  ran.  To- 
day, when  Boosevelt  speaks,  the  natiooB 
listen. 

To-day  we  celebrate  not  only  the  con- 
quest, the  arduous,  strenuous,  and  not  al- 
ways peaceful  conquest  of  the  West,  but 
the  meeting  with  the  East.  The  centramial 
expositions  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Oregon  are  steps,  promises  and 
prophesies  of  to-mororw,  when,  perhaps, 
Nome  City  will  invite  the  nations  to  Oie 


lair  where  late  "the  wolf's  long  howl  was 
heard  on  TJnalaska's  shore." 

The  hack  door  of  America  has  become 
the  front  door  of  Asia,  the  portal  up 
whose  grand  staircase  ascends  the  wealth 
of  Ormua  and  of  Ind. 

Fifty  years  ago  American  editors  es- 
tablished a  newspaper  that  is  published 
to  this  day  in  that  identical  Panama 
whose  wide-swung  gate  will  soon  admit 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  world. 

The  sails  that  swept  round  purple  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  to  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Yen- 
ice,  to  the  Dutch  of  Holland,  and  to  Eng- 
land, are  whitening  other  and  wider  seas, 
distant  no  longer,  but  washing  our  own 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  the  signfi- 
cance  lies  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence. 
For  lack  of  it  Bussia  has  fallen.  By  sup- 
port of  it  Japan  has  risen. 

That  the  advance  guard  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  sailed  in  a  whaling  ship  to 
Honolulu  before  Maine  or  Missouri  were 
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admitted  as  states,  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able, but  to  tbat,  as  much  as  anything,  we 
owo  the  possession  of  Hawaii.  That  Cali- 
fornia gold  miners  sent  their  children  to 
Oregon  colleges  fifty  years  ago  has  been 
forgotten.  In  the  fact  that  a  hundred 
centers  have  Bister  universities  with  Yale 
and  Harvard,  lies  the  glory  of  the  West 
to-day. 


When  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the  con- 
tinent one  hundred  years  ago,  the  Greater 
West  hove  in  sight.  To-day  that  Greater 
West  is  no  West,  but  East.  And  in  that 
lies  the  significance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Pacific  Centennial.  The  front  of  the 
world  has  changed.  A  wiser  world,  a 
wider  world,  and  a  better  world  is  here 
than  was  known  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE   LEWIS  AND 

CLARK  EXPEDITION 

By  Jokn  A.  Morris 


THE  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
now  taking  place  in  the  City 
of  Portland  commemorates  the 
original  exploration  of  a  vast 
country,  through  which  run 
multitudinous  railroads  connecting  great 
cities,  where  scarce  a  hundred  years  ago 
roamed  only  savage  tribes  and  unnum- 
bered herds  of  buffalo. 

Meriwether  Lewis,  one  of  the  young 
men  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  was  born 
near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  August  18, 
1774.  He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  his  uncle.  Fielding 
Lewis,  having  married  Washington's  sis- 
ter. At  2CL  years  of  age  Lewis  volun- 
teered to  put  down  Shay's  rebellion;  and 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to 
President  Jefferson,  who  organized  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  This  bril- 
liant man  died  from  a  pistol  shot,  in  a 
house  where  he  sought  lodging  over  night, 
en  route  to  Washington  on  a  visit  to 
President  Jefferson.  As  he  was  subject 
to  fits  of  melancholia,  many  say  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  though  his  relatives  claim 
that  he  was  murdered. 

William  Clark  was  born  in  Virginia 
August  1,  1770,  and  at  22  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  army,  intent  upon  leading 
the  soldiers  life.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
sign five  years  later,  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health;  and  Lewis,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him,  seeing  engineering 
and  executive  ability  in  him,  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  that  which  is  now  his- 
torically known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  This  he  did;  and  the  com- 
pany, numbering  forty-four  men,  left 
Washington  July  5,  1803.  These  con- 
sisted of  Frenchmen,  Americans  and  one 
negro — all  hardy,  venturesome  fellows. 

The  first  thousand  miles  up  the  Mis- 
souri River  from  St.  Louis  was  truly  ap- 
palling on  account  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. Snags  and  half  submerged 
logs  seemed  to  combine  against  the  craft, 
to  prevent  it  from  invading  the    head- 


waters of  the  river;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  men  the  obstacles  that 
beset  them  were  overcome,  and  they  finally 
reached  Council  Bluffs,  where  they  dis- 
tributed their  presents  among  the  In- 
dians. 

After  staying  here  for  a  time,  they 
pushed  on  their  way  into  the  country  of 
the  Omahas,  whose  villages  along  the 
river  were  decimated  since  Cruzatte,  one 
of  the  company  who  spoke  their  language, 
had  traded  there  years  before.  Blackbird, 
an  enemy,  had  poisoned  the  little  town 
out  of  existence  by  means  of  arsenic. 

While  the  party  was  preparing  to  erect 
its  winter  quarters  among  the  Mandan 
Indians,  in  the  southern  part  of  what  is 
now  Dakota,  an  Indian  woman  named 
Sacajawea,  known  among  members  of  her 
own  tribe  as  the  ''bird  woman"  because  of 
her  gift  of  song,  came  forward  to  help 
the  intrepid  pioneers,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  their  expedi- 
tion. She  it  was  who  led  them  through 
the  vast  wilderness  of  the  Northwest, 
piloting  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
across  a  continent. 

It  is  thus  to  her  credit  that  America 
presents  its  modern  appearance  on  the 
map  of  the  new  world,  for  were  it  not  for 
the  presence  and  power  of  Sacajawea,  the 
little  band  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  massacred,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
would  not  have  been  able  to  complete  their 
explorations  and  surveys  in  time  to  en- 
able the  country  to  lay  claim  to  such  an 
extensive  area  of  territory. 

At  13  years  of  age  the  Dakotas  had 
stolen  her  from  her  people,  and  brought 
her  far  away  into  their  own  country. 
They  treated  her  well,  however,  and  a 
few  vears  later  a  French  fur  trader,  named 
Charboneau,  gave  them  the  price  of  her 
ransom  and  made  her  his  wife,  promis- 
ing her  that  she  should  some  day  visit 
her  people.  Learning  that  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  in  search  of  a  guide,  the  lit- 
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tie  Frenchman  informed  Sacajawea  that 
this   was  her  opportunity. 

She  was  at  this  time  18  years  of  age, 
and  readily  promised  to  lead  the  expedi- 
tion over  the  pathless  wilderness  that 
stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles  west- 
ward from  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

In  the  spring  of  1805  they  came  into 
the  land  of  the  Shoshones,  whom  they 
found  honest,  true  and  feariess.  Their 
horses  were  their  pride,  and  they  had  so 
many  that  they  were  willing  to  trade 
some  of  them  for  tomahawks.  Until  the 
white  man  came  among  them  they  had 
never  seen  steel  hatchets,  guns,  rifles  and 
the  like.  The  lightning-like  feats  of  the 
paleface  with  some  of  these  weapons  were 
a  continual  source  of  astonishment  to  the 
Indians. 

In  the  western  part  of  Idaho  they 
came  across  the  tribe  from  which  Saca- 
jawea had  been  stolen  five  years  previous, 
and  one  bt  the  old  women  recognized  the 
girl  as  the  child  who  had  been  taken 
away  from  her.  The  relatives  of  the 
Indian  maid  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
abandon  the  pari;y  and  remain  in  her  old 
home,  but  Sacajawea  was  "true  blue"  and 
would  not  rest  content  until  she  had  seen 
the  explorers  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Besides,  had  she  not  given  her  word? 

One  of  the  most  memorable  (though  al- 
most tragic)  occurrences  of  the  trip  was 
the  meeting  of  the  Ijewis  and  Clark  band 
with  Sacajawea's  brother  and  his  war- 
riors. Doubtless,  if  the  little  ^*bird 
woman"  had  not  been  with  the  pari;y  the 
expedition  would  have  ended  then  and 
there. 

It  was  just  before  they  came  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River  as  they 
were  defiling  down  a  narrow  canyon  when 
a  band  of  Indians,  in  war  paint  and 
thundering  the  war  whoop,  came  down 
upon  them-  The  chief,  a  fierce-looking 
savage,  looming  tall  and  strong  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  seemed  intent  on 
wiping  the  company  out  of  existence.  He 
probably  would  have  done  so,  as  the  band 
of  white  men  were  weak  from  a  long  fast, 
and  the  Indians  far  outnumbered  the  ex- 
plorers, had  not  Sacajawea  sprung  for- 
ward with  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  and 
surprise,  and  in  the  language  of  the  at- 


tacking tribe  soon  convinced  the  chief  that 
she  was  his  long-lost  sister.  He  sprang 
from  his  horse  and  caught  the  girl  in  his 
arms. 

When  he  found  out  how  fond  the  white 
men  were  of  her,  how  she  was  regarded 
as  their  leader,  and  how  a  white  man 
had  made  her  his  wife,  the  chief  became 
their  friend,  seeing  that  they  had  all  the 
rations  and  horses  they  required.  He 
also  sent  runners  ahead  to  warn  the  Sho- 
shone people  as  far  as  the  setting  sun  not 
to  molest  the  travelers. 

Not  imtil  November  7,  1805,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  hardship  and 
privation,  did  Lewis  and  Clark  reach  the 
western  limits  of  simset  land.  Here 
they  built  a  rude  fortification,  which 
they  named  Fort  Clatsop,  after  a  friendly 
tribe  of  Indians  they  had  met  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  Here  the  company  spent 
all  winter,  the  men  spending  their  time 
in  writing  up  reports,  studying  the  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  about  them,  the  fauna, 
the  animal  life,  the  climate,  the  topo- 
graphical and  geographical  formation  of 
the  country,  etc. 

Sacajawea  was  an  object  of  supreme 
curiosity  to  the  Chinook  Indian  women, 
among  whom  they  now  stayed.  She  had 
a  white  man  for  a  husband,  a  little  half- 
breed  boy,  Toussant,  for  a  son,  and  acted 
as  guide  for  a  large  band  of  white  men. 

On  March  23,  1806,  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  their  band  of  intrepid  men  left  Fort 
Clatsop  to  retrace  their  steps  to  civiliza- 
tion, back  to  the  Mandan  country  where 
they  had  first  met  Sacajawea,  the  *T>ird 
woman."  She  insisted  on  going  with 
them,  and  she  had  her  way,  although  her 
people  begged  her  to  remain  with  the 
Shoshones.  Near  where  the  town  of 
Bismarck  now  stands,  in  South  Dakota, 
the  white  men  left  her  with  her  husband 
and  litttle  boy.  On  parting  Lewis  gave 
$500  to  Charboneau  in  payment  for  his 
services  as  cook,  while  to  Sacajawea  he 
gave  a  number  of  trinkets  and  bead  work. 
Clark  begged  to  be  allowed  to  educate  the 
little  Toussant,  and  when  he  was  three 
years  old  Sacajawea  and  her  husband 
took  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  General 
Clark  placed  him  in  a  convent.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education  and  became  a 
man  of  worth. 


^Ju  Political  Situation  in  Oregon 
The  political  situation  in  Oregon  presents  a  peculiar  aoomaly.  The  state  la 
normally  Bepublican  by  a  majority  of  from  ten  to  twenty  tbousaiiil  votes.  Portland,  the 
leading  city,  is  the  center  of  Bepublican  influence,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  party.  Tet, 
to-day,  Oregon  has  a  Democratic  Oovemor;  the  Sheriff  of  Multnomah  County,  the  lead- 
ing county  in  the  state,  and  in  which  Portland  is  situated,  is  a  Democratic  Sheriff;  the 
District  Attorney  for  the  iection  in  which  Portland  is  situated  is  a  Democrat,  and  now 
Portland  has  elected  s  Democratic  Mayor.  The  Bepublican  nominee.  Judge  Williami, 
was  a  Republican  of  National  repute,  and  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Nation,  especially  during  Grant's  administration.  While,  therefore,  it  may  appear 
on  the  surface  that  Democracy  has  triumphed,  and  that  the  Republican  party  has  been 
defeated,  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  far  from  being  the  ease.  Oregon  to-day  is  a 
Bepublican  state,  and  Portland  is  a  Bepublican  city,  but  the  people  of  Oregon  hava 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  on  occasion  they  can  rise  superior  to  parties  and  polities 
and  will  register  their  convictions  as  men  and  not  as  subservient  tools  of  a  party  ma- 
chine. The  election  of  the  four  Democrats  was,  if  we  may  hazard  the  statement,  not 
so  much  an  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  nominees  as  it  was  a  protest  against  methods 
which  have  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Bepublican  party  of  Oregon.  Two 
bitter  factions  in  the  party  have  been  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  state.  This  con- 
tribnted  to  the  election  of  Governor  Chamberlain  and  to  the  Democratic  District  Attor- 
ney. Unfortunately,  however,  the  same  thing  can  not  be  said  regarding  the  election 
of  the  Democratic  Sheriff  and  the  Democratic  Mayor.  Mr.  Word  was  put  into  office 
aa  the  crying  protest  of  an  indigoant  and  outraged  public  at  a  time  when  the  city  was 
pledged  by  its  officials  for  unrighteousness  and  municipal  rottenness.  Dr.  Lane  goes 
into  office  aa  a  further  protest  against  such  conditions.  There  could  not,  therefore,  be 
a  healthier  sign  of  public  morality  .and  responsibility  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  a  Bepublican  state  and  a  Bepublican  city  have  thrown,  off  the  shackles  of  party 
politics  and  asserted  that  manhood  which  must  be  the  controlling  factor  in  preserving 
our  National  life  from  disintegration  and  ruin.  The  shoals  which  have  heretofore 
wrecked  the  greatest  nations  in  history  will,  if  unheeded,  result  in  the  downfall  of  this 
Bepublic  No  man,  no  set  of  men,  no  nation,  therefore,  can  stand  for  unrighteousness 
with  impunity.  This  fact  is  clearly  branded  on  every  page  of  history.  That  we  can  rise 
superior  to  party  and  politics;  that  we  are  willing  to  assert  our  manhood;  that  we,  as 
American  citizens,  are  loyal  to  our  best  and  highest  traditions  is  encouraging  and 
strengthening.  It  means  that  a  nation  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  endure  and  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Ike  Moral  oi  tke  Russian  Defeat 

The  sweeping  victory  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Buesian  navy  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  is 
simply  a  further  demonstration  of  the  startling  incapacity,  unprepared ness  and  general 
inefficiency  which  has  characterized  the  Buasian  army  and  navy  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  war  from  its  inception.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  more  pathetic 
spectacle  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  helplessness  of  the  Bojestvenaky  squadron 
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when  it  fell  into  the  grip  of  Togo.  The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Japanese  has  been 
made  evident  in  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  movements  of  the  Russian  fleet 
since  it  left  Bussian  waters.  The  vessels  were  fully  manded.  There  was  no  dearth  of  coal, 
and  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  warships  were  of  the  mort  modern  and  approved  type.  The 
guns  were  probably  capable  of  shooting  straight,  and  the  battleships  had  sufficient  armor 
plate  to  withstand  a  good  hard  knocking,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  superior  adversary.  Un- 
doubtedly, neither  the  ships,  nor  the  ammunition,  nor  the  guns,  nor  the  coal  were  to  blame 
for  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  Bojestvensky.  The  harrowing  result  can  be  laid  almost 
entirely  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  officers  and  men.  Rojestvensky,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  had  no  confidence  in  his  own  success,  his  only  hope  being  to  reach  Vladi- 
vostok in  a  shattered  condition.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  crew  on  one  of  the  vessels  muti- 
nied, and  a  number  of  the  men  were  executed.  There  was  a  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
squadron  of  uncertainty.  While  the  attitude  of  mind  might  not  be  called  exactly  that  of 
fear,  it  certainly  must  have  broached  so  near  that  feeling  that  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  it  and  a  natural  state  of  apprehension  could  hardly  be  established.  With  officers  and 
crew  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Japanese  alert,  eager, 
watchful,  determined  and  aggressive,  in  all  human  nature  there  could  be  no  other  result. 
The  moral  of  this  battle  is  that  it  is  men  that  count,  and  not  guns  or  ships  or  coal. 
Napoleon  once  said  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalion,  but  it  is  not  so.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  in  all  history  where  such  a  bare  statement,  not 
accompanied  by  explanation  after  explanation,  can  be  found  to  be  substantiated.  The 
greatest  factor  in  the  struggles  between  nations,  as  well  as  the  struggles  between  men 
individually  and  collectively,  consists,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  in  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
of  those  who  are  the  combatants.  In  all  departments  of  human  endeavor,  unquenchable 
confidence  in  one^s  own  ability  or  policy  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  A  football  team 
that  enters  the  field  without  enthusiasm  and  confidence  is  already  beaten.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  for  men  to  undertake  any  commercial  enterprise  without  enthusiasm  and  the 
fullest  confidence  and  belief  in  ultimate  success.  So  in  all  forms  of  human  endeavor,  and 
in  all  forms  of  struggles  between  men  for  the  mastery.  It  is  the  man  that  counts.  With- 
out belief,  without  enthusiasm,  the  cause  is  already  lost.  Russia  was  defeated  before  she 
began.  America  was  entitled  to  her  independence,  and  the  first  shot  on  Boston's  streets 
sounded  the  death  knell  to  English  supremacy  on  this  continent.  The  wrong  may  seem 
to  triumph  temporarily,  but  the  right  eventually  conquers  and  remains.  The  laws  of 
righteousness  are  right.  They  are  unchangeable.  The  world  advances  steadily  and  is 
coming  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  into  a  better  and  higher  conception  of  right.  There 
can  be  no  such  things  as  final  defeat  of  right.     Truth  is  marching  on. 

•         •         • 

^Ine  Sevcntk  Year 

The  Pacific  Monthly  celebrates  its  seventh  birthday  with  this  number — doubtless  the 
best  issue  of  the  magazine  which  has  ever  been  published.  The  edition,  50,000  copies,  is 
easily  the  largest  which  the  magazine  has  ever  printed,  and  the  illustrations  are  the  best 
that  could  be  procured  regardless  of  price.  Seven  years'  study  of  conditions  that  confront 
magazine  publishing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  strengthens  the  belief  of  the  publishers  in  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  Western  magazine.  That  others  have  recognized  the  situation, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  seven  years  that  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, over  twenty  different  monthly  publications  have  attempted  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Three  of  these  have  been  absorbed  by  this  magazine  and  the  balance 
have  failed.  The  policy  of  the  publishers  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  to  improve  the 
magazine  continually  in  every  way  possible.  This  policy  has  already  attracted  wide  at- 
tention uf  the  press  and  of  readers  of  the  magazine.  In  fact,  every  number  of  the  maga- 
zine in  which  exceptional  progress  was  shown,  owing  to  the  great  demand,  is  now  out  of 
print.  This  gratifying  and  encouraging  result  of  the  policy  which  we  have  adopted  has 
led  the  publishers  to  adopt  a  still  more  vigorous  and  progressive  course  in  reference  to  the 
quality  of  illustrations,  the  number  of  stories  to  be  printed  monthly  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  magazine.  It  is  our  purpose  to  print  more  short  stories  each  month  than  any 
other  illustrated  10  cent  magazine,  and  although  the  high  quality  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  a  feature  of  the  magazine  during  the  past  two  years,  better 
paper  and  better  ink  will  be  used  in  order  to  improve,  if  possible,  the  magazine  in  this 
respect.  Readers  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  who  are  interested  in  the  coming  supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  and  the  lands  which  border  it,  or  in  any  phase  of  the  subject,  will  find  the 
articles  of  Dr.  Wolf  Von  Schierbrand  of  extraordinary  interest  and  valua  With  clear-cut, 
interesting  stories,  rare  and  beautiful  illustrations,  illustrated  articles  on  industrial  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  great  West,  and  representing  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  optimism 
of  this  part  of  the  world  as  no  other  publication  attempts  to  do,  the  Pacific  Monthly  should, 
for  the  next  year,  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  every  magazine  reader  in  the  land. 
In  taking  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  briefly  to  some  of  the  extensive  plans  which 
the  publishers  have  for  the  enlargement  and  beautification  of  the  magazine,  we  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  generous  support  which  we  have  received  in  the  past  from  advertisers  and 
magazine  readers  on  this  Coast.  We  can  assure  them  that  they  will  not  only  get  value 
received,  but  ere  the  time  of  their  subscription  or  advertising  patronage  has  passed  they> 
will  thank  us  for  suggesting  at  this  time  a  continuation  of  their  support  during  the  com- 
ing twelve  months. 


Anotker  Hussia,   vanquishad   on   land,   twice   driven   from   Htronftbolcla,   once   from 

A  1  one  of  the  greatest  fortified  cities  in  the  world,  comiileted  her  disgrace 

■'"™**"  in  the  Orient  by  a  defeat  on  the  sea  which  was  not  even  palliated  with 

'  heroism.  Bojestvensky  and  Nebogatoff,  with  their  combined  fleets,  entered  a  Japanese  trap 
off  Che  Corean  coast.  May  28,  and  were  forced  into  an  inglorious  defeat  after  three  days' 
fighting.  Bojestvensky  is  accused  of  having  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  torpedo- destroyer, 
Hod  NebogatolT  surrendered  bis  portion  of  the  fleet  without  attempting  to  defend  himself. 
The  Russian  vessels  were  undoubtedly  hard-pressed,  and  were  not  in  fit  condition  for  fight- 
ing after  the  long  sea  voyage,  but  from  the  accounts  of  the  battle  which  have  gone  abroad 
they  did  not  mi^e  use  of  even  those  advantages  they  had.  Nebogatoff  is  said  to  have 
surrendered  when  he  had  plenty  of  powder,  and  bie  men  were  perfectly  capable  of  fighting. 
Kojenvensky  wrote  ruin  for  his  hopes  of  escape  by  hesitating  in  his  movements  when 
sudden  and  violent  action  would  have  alone  brought  success. 

Movquito  How  the  battle  was  planned  is  not  known,  aa  the  Japanese  will  not  give 

pi  -■  -tt^  I  official  information,  and  the  Bussians  were  mere  dunri.  /!!  t'lnt  13 
known  is  that  on  the  morning  of  May  28  the  Japanese  sighted  tue  Kus- 
sian  combined  fleet,  which  they  were  evidently  lying  in  wait  for,  of^Laincourt  Rock,  be- 
tween Japan  and  Coren,  in  the  most  hazardous  portion  of  the  progress  of  the  Russians. 
Immediately  the  whole  Japanese  fleet  divided  itself  into  squadrons,  under  the  general 
command  of  Admiral  Togo,  and  proceeded  against  the  advancing  Russians  from  every  side. 

The  Russians  were  moving  on  steadily  in  double  column,  Japanese  vessels  swarming  in 
from  every  side.  The  Russians  opened  fire  and  immediately  the  command  went  through 
the  whole  Japanese  fleet  to  attack.  From  that  moment  for  three  days  the  Bussians  were 
not  given  a  second's  respite. 

All  the  most  modern  methods  of  naval  warfare  were  used,  projrctiles  taking;  dis- 
astrous effect  in  many  cases  and,  when  this  means  failed,  torpedoes  did  the  work  from 
underuealli.  The  first  day's  battle  left  the  Russians  edging  off  to  the  northwest,  making 
headway,  but  decidedly  "groggy,"  The  JapaneFO  did  not  interrupt  their  attack,  nnd 
during  the  night  the  Russians  were  less  nhle  to  hold  their  own.  The  second  day  the 
advantage  was  all  with  the  Japenese,  and  the  Russian^!  were  on  the  run.  On  the  second 
night  the  destroyers  .and  torpedo  bonts  completed  their  deadly  work,  and  the  Russian  fleet 
was  practically  annihilated,  with  twenty-two  vessels  lost. 

Roosevelt  as  '^''^  Russian  fleet,  nothing  but  junk,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
p  w  L  President   Roosevelt   was   the   first    to   begin    talk   of   peace.       Roosevelt 

treAce  i*iaKer  seems  to  take  the  stand  that  Russia's  pride  will  prevent  her  from  de- 
liberately suing  for  peace,  and  that  an  outsider  must  intervene.  This  humanitarian  view 
is  shared  by  the  powers,  but  they  leave  the  work  to  this  country's  President,  and  he 
seems  more  than  willing  to  take  it  up.  His  first  move  was  to  call  Count  Cassini,  the 
Russinn  Ambassador,  to  a  private  conference,  explaining  to  him  what  a  hopeless  thing 
it  is  for  Russia  to  continue  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  uselessness  of  such  dreadful  loss 
of  life.  Count  Cassini  listened  to  the  friendly  advice,  and  gave  the  strange- sounding 
retort  that  RuAia  had  not  really  lost  any  ground  in  the  East,  and  that  Port  Arthur 
itself  was  only  leased.  Such  sophistry  may  be  well  enough  to  ease  the  wounds  of  a 
nation's  pride,  but  in  the  light  of  actual  events  is  foolish.  Bussia  has  experienced 
nothing  but  defeat  and  loss  in  the  Orient.  The  destruction  of  armies  and  of  fleets  is 
something  in  itself,  though  the  mediaeval  carelessness  of  life  of  the  Russians  would  make 
this  weigh  less.  Count  Cassini  spoke  of  the  loss  of  territory  as  being  suffered  by  China, 
hut  the  memory  of  Kuropatkin  turns  this  to  ridicule.  Meanwhile  Roosevelt  received 
an  actual  rebuff.  Word  came  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster 
removed  all  possibility  of  talking  peace  with  Nicholas. 
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R.U00ia*0  ^®  position  that  Bussia  takes  on  this  peace  matter  is  that  of  a  ballj 

A^^^i  who  is  licked  and  hates  above  all  things  to  admit  it.      And  like  all 

Attitnac  bullies,  Bassia,  even  in  defeat,  takes  on  a  patronizing  air  and  stands 

on  a  false  pride  which  is  rapidly  losing  for  that  country  what  little  sympathy  the  world 
accorded  it  in  the  beginning.  Ghrdinarily  a  completely  defeated  nation  is  at  least  sym- 
pathized with,  but  not  Bussia.  In  its  stupid  way  it  broke  its  head  on  a  fence,  and  then 
it  stands  and  blinks  at  the  fence.  The  world  in  general  prefers  a  knave  to  a  fool,  and 
Bussia  has  posed  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  fool  nation  in  history,  and  nothing  has 
testified  to  this  so  much  as  the  bland  way  in  which  Bojestvensky  sailed  into  a  trap 
which  he  must  have  known  would  be  set  for  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gorean  Straits. 

•  •        • 

Mots  Once  ^^^  news  of  Bussia 's  complete  defeat  upon  the  sea  became  known 
•w  throughout   the  empire,  and   the  feeling  against  the  government   grew 

^^^^^  threateningly  strong.      The  police  instinctively  felt  this,  and  the  first 

faint  sign  of  revolution  cfdled  from  them  a  brutal  attack  upon  a  peaceable  gathering. 
On  Sunday  night,  June  4,  a  crowd  of  5,000  people  gathered  in  the  Pavlovsk  Gardens, 
near  the  Czar's  palace  Tsarkoe-Selo,  and  began  services  for  the  dead  sailors  who  were 
killed  in  the  naval  engagement.  Twenty  police  entered  and  were  evicted  by  the  crowd. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  several  hundred  police  returned  and,  with  drawn  swords, 
drove  the  people  into  the  streets  and  through  lines  of  infantry  with  raised  rifies.  No 
demonstration  followed  this  assault,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  empire  there  has 
arisen  an  uneasy  feeling  which  might  readily  be  turned  into  revolt,  and  it  would  probably 
not  take  the  form  of  a  strike  this  time. 

•  •        • 

Social  \^ar  '^^^  teamsters  strike  in  Chicago,  which  has  been  growing  stronger  for 
•     r^t'  weeks  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  power  and  money  to  import  sufficient 

in  vunicago  numbers  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work,  has  developed  into  little  less  than 

a  social  war.  It  is  not  a  strike  for  more  wages  or  shorter  hours,  nor  even  for  recognition 
in  the  ordinary  sen0e  of  the  word,  but  for  control  of  the  industrial  situation.  Chicago, 
being  the  home  of  the  most  advanced  modem  movements,  has  by  this  become  the  first 
city  in  which  this  inevitable  conflict  has  arisen.  With  the  unions  lined  up  in  firm  array 
on  one  side  and  the  employers  on  the  other,  and  neither  willing  to  give  the  other  an 
inch  of  advantage,  the  struggle  has  worn  on  for  weeks  and  no  end  has  been  sighted. 
Both  sides  have  attempted  to  foment  trouble  among  their  opponents.  President  Shea 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  swore  that  Montgomery,  Ward  Ss  Co., 
the  firm  against  which  the  strike  began,  had  attempted  to  bribe  him  to  direct  the  boy- 
cott equally  against  a  rival  firm.  Sears,  Boebuck  Ss  Co.  Libel  proceedings  were  started 
against  Shea  for  this  statement,  and  he  was  arrested,  though  released  on  $5,000  bonds. 
He  claims  the  charge  was  trumped  up  with  the  purpose  of  creating  trouble  in  the  labor 
ranks. 

The  trouble  arose  of  its  own  accord  when  the  Building  Trades  withdrew  their  sup- 
port from  the  strike,  because  the  teamsters  encroached  upon  their  class  of  labor  to 
some  extent.  However,  the  ranks  of  the  unions  have  not  been  greatly  broken,  but  neither 
have  those  of  the  employers.  And  at  the  present  writing  there  is  less  likelihood  of  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty  than  ever.  The  strikers  would  be  more  willing  to  come  to  terms, 
if  they  did  not  believe  that  the  loss  of  this  battle  would  mean  continuous  defeat. 
Previously  they  never  had  such  strong  employers'  organizations  to  combat,  and  now 
they  feel  that  they  must  win  or  lose  forever.  Meanwhile  the  employers  continue  im- 
porting teamsters,  and  the  strikers  still  fight  daily  with  the  police,  and  war  continues 

openly. 

•  •        • 

Pkiladelpliia  Public  opinion  won  a  victory  in  Philadelphia  over  boodlers  by  defeating 
/-^  the  attempt  of  the  gas  company  to  secure  a  franchise  from  the  city 

over  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  for  $25,000,000.  The  sum  was  con- 
sidered so  low  and  the  price  of  gas  stated  in  the  franchise  so  high  in  the  light  of  probable 
cheapening  in  the  cost  of  production  that  the  people  would  not  submit  to  a  hold-up  at 
the  hands  of  the  city's  council,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mayor  Weaver's  veto  balked  the 
scheme.  The  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  had  undoubtedly  bought  up  a  majority 
of  the  council  and  railroaded  the  ordinance  through  before  an  opportunity  for  an  opposi- 
tion to  develop  was  given.  But  immediately  the  fraud  was  made  known  a  popular 
demonstration  took  place,  which  took  the  form  of  an  immense  crowd  gathering  before 
the  city  hall  and  demanding  that  the  action  of  the  council  be  rescinded.  The  lead- 
ing newspapers  took  a  position  of  active  opposition  to  the  franchise,  and  Mayor  Weaver, 
wUly-nilly,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  public  demand.  He  gave  his  veto,  but  the  gas 
company,  backed  by  the  Bepublican  machine,  boasted  that  it  would  pass  the  ordinance 
over  the  Mayor's  veto,  and  had  injunction  proceedings  started  to  prevent  the  new  ap- 
pointees of  the  Mayor  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  public  works  and  public  safety 
from  occupying  their  offices.  But  here  the  Mayor's  authority  over  the  police  counted 
more  than  anything,  and  the  leaders  in  the  gas  deal  retired  to  Atlantic  City  to  recon- 
noiter. 
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Exposition  '^^^  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition    opened    on    time,    June    1,    practically 

/-\  complete.      A   beautiful    day  added  all  that  was  not  provided  to  make 

^^^'^^  the  opijning  a  success.     An  attendance  of  40,000  people  filled  the  grounds, 

but  did  not  crowd  them.  Most  of  these  people  were  from  Poitland,  but  the  city  has  been 
filled  constantly  since  with  from  5,000  to  10,000  strangers.  The  first  month  of  an  exposi- 
tion is  always  the  worst,  and  it  is  not  generally  until  the  middle  of  July  that  the  large 
attendance  of  outside  people  begins.  Towards  the  end,  especially  in  September,  it  is 
expected  that  a  great  many  Eastern  travelers  will  arrive,  as  the  Fair  has  been  very 
broadly  advertised  all  over  the  country,  particularly  by  the  railroads.  The  scope  of  the 
Exposition  is  as  broad  as  the  world,  but  the  chief  interest  centers  about  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  States,  Alaska,  and  the  Orient.  The  distinguishing  feat^ure  to  this 
Exposition  is  the  prominence  given  the  Orient,  and  on  this  account  it  is  different  from  any 

other  exposition  ever  held. 

•  •         • 

Peace  in  '^^^  squabble  in  Venezuela  ended  in  a  clearing  of  the  diplomatic  decks 

-y  I  and  the   placing  of  W.   W.   Bussell,   formerly   minister  to   Colombia,   as 

representative  of  the  United  States  at  Bogota,  and  the  filling  of  his 
berth  by  John  Barrett.  With  the  removal  of  Bowen  from  Venezuela,  the  United  States 
has  taken  away  the  element  of  personal  feeling  in  the  trouble  between  the  two  countries, 
or  rather  between  Venezuela  and  the  asphalt  trust,  and  an  amicable  arrangement  will 
eventually  be  reached. 

The  diplomatic  change  involved  in  this  method  of  peace-making  has  brought  John 
Barrett  once  more  prominently  before  the  public.  This  young  man  of  restless  pro- 
clivities, who  claims  Oregon  as  his  home,  has  filled  many  difficult  positions  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  not  having  received  the  plums^  such  as  European  courts,  but  the  out-of-the- 
way  places,  such  as  Slam  and  Argentine.  Removed  to  Panama,  he  upheld  his  dignity 
among  a  class  of  officials  who  were  inclined  to  disregard  him,  and 'when  his  usefidness 
there  was  ended,  it  seemed  for  a  short  time  aai  if  his  career  were  to  end.  He  was  easily 
the  most  prominent  diplomat  assigned  to  posts  outside  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no  out- 
side position   left   to   fill. 

Then  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Bowen,  and  it  seems  now  rather  odd,  in  th^ 
light  of  Barrett's  meteoric  flights,  that  he  was  not  sent  to  Venezuela  instead  of  Bussell. 
It  was  hinted  some  time  ago  that  Barrett  feared  political  death,  and  was  about  to  dodge 
it  by  resigning.  But  as  those  who  have  watched  his  career  might  have  expected,  he 
bobbed  up  as  serenely  as  ever,  and  is  now  filling  a  post  which  is  sure  to  become  conspicuous 

in  the  public  eye,  with  the  canal  zone  only  a  little  way  off. 

•  •        • 

Cbinese  '^^^  Chinese   Exclusion  Act,  which   has  been  the  subject  of  debate  in 

g  1  •  At  *^^®  country  for  a  score  of  years,  has  been  assaulted  from  a  new 
xciusion  -rvct  q^^rter.  As  this  act  is  enforced,  not  only  coolie  labor,  against  which 
it  was  particularly  aimed,  but  all  classes  of  Chinamen  are  excluded  from  this  country. 
China,  now  that  it  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  modern  world,  begins  to  feel  the  stigma 
of  insult  in  the  general  exclusion  of  its  people  from  this  country.  It  feels  as  if  its 
merchants  and  scholars  at  least  should  be  allowed  to  travel  through  and  reside  in  this 
country  as  freely  as  Americans  reside  in  China.  The  commercial  bodies  of  leading 
cities,  such  as  Shanghai,  threaten  a  general  boycott  on  American  goods,  unless  a  more 
enlightened  policy  is  adopted  by  this  country.  At  present  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  to  China  are  comparatively  small,  but  as  the  country  opens  they  would  naturally 
swell  greatly. 

The  desire  of  Americans  to  enter  the  Chinese  field  has  been  made  very  apparent  by 
them  in  their  search  for  concessions  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  American  mer- 
chants are  seeking  to  extend  their  operations  constantly  in  the  same  territory.  The 
astute  Oriental,  knowing  the  commercial  turn  of  mind  of  this  country,  purposes  balking 
this  expansion,  and  if  necess&ry  cutting  off  trade  altogether   as  a  lever  by  which   to 

obtain  reciprocal  privileges  from  this  country. 

•  «         • 

Railroad  Begulation  of  railroad  rates  by  the  Government  has  become  one  of  the 

T>    .  definite  purposes  of  the  Boosevelt  administration,  and  the  next  session 

of  Congress  will  undoubtedly  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  very 
important  industrial  matter.  The  administration  has  made  it  generally  known  that  it 
would  carry  out  the  fight  against  the  railroads  to  the  end,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Secretary  Morton  believes  in  using  the  hammcr-and-tong  method.  Secretary  Morton, 
being  a  railroad  man,  perhaps  realizes  that  the  question  is  more  delicate  than  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  considers  it.  Bailroad  men  generally  complain  of  the 
personnel  of  this  body,  and  say  it  is  not  fit  to  solve  the  problem.  Moreover,  there  are 
questions  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  which  are  said  to  require  a  shifting  rule.  Notably 
mentioned  among  these  is  the  necessity  of  making  ilpecial  rates  in  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  development  must  be  stimulated.  Secretary  Morton  might  have  been  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  solving  of  certain  railroad  problems  incidental  to  rates,  but  his  resignation 
to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  subway  system  removes  him  from  that  field  of 
valuable  public  activity. 


y  law  wWL  meJdlea  witk  trule  it  a  blundei 


It  is  said  the  Czar  has  isausd  an  ukase  making  Trepoff  dictator  and  has  prohibited  anj 
moetiag  of  the  Zematovs  and  any  agitation  for  Conatitutional  government. 

Whom  the  goda  would  deatroy  tbe'y  first  make  mad.  There  need  have  been  no  English 
revolution  if  onlj  there  could  have  been  Eugliah  evolution.  But  Charles  obstinatelj  ad- 
hered to  what  he  believed  bia  God-given  prerogatives  and  loat  hia  head,  and  the  evolution 
came  through  bloodj  revolution.  The  Arcbbiahopa,  the  Bisbopa,  the  Clergy,  aupported  the 
Divine  Kighta  of  the  Crown,  and  their  preachings  and  teachings  made  Charlea  more  obsti- 
nate. Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  even  Louia  XVI,  though  he  cut  but  little  figure  in  the 
already  breaking  tempeat,  adhered  to  their  Kingly  special  privilege,  and  in  this  were  main- 
tained by  cardioal,  archbiataop  and  abbe.  The  old  gentleman  with  the  unspellable  and 
unpronounceable  name,  who  is  the  Grand  Metropolitan  or  Chief  Synod  or  Pope  of  the  Greek 
Church,  atiCFena  the  neck  of  the  Czar  against  all  reform,  against  every  change  in  the  "God- 
given"  and  very  enjoyable  special  privileges  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  notwttbatanding  the 
fine  leaven  of  Constitutional  government  which  is  working  all  over  Europe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Rnsoian  Inmp  will  be  leavened  only  with  blood,  as  were  England  and  France. 


Wkippii^  Port 


lent — the  observing  crowd, 
the  bared  back',  the  skin  gradually  welling  out  its  blood,  the  groans  of  the  victim — I  won- 
dered if  in  the  creation  of  so  brutalizing  a  drama  we  were  not  paying  a  high  price  for  the 
cure.  Whether  the  public  waa  not  being  hurt  more  than  the  back  of  the  man  brute.  Still 
that  cannot  be,  for  thia  ia  a  law— and  the  Law  is  all  wise,  without  fault. 

I  thought,  too,  what  a  soothing  effect  this  would  have  on  the  lower  nature  of  Ihe  man, 
and  how  it  would  tend  to  make  him  return  home  to  love  the  wife  who  had  testified  against 
him.  As  1  understand  the  case,  be  had  deposited  his  wages  with  her,  and  because  ahe 
would  not  give  them  back  to  him,  he  beat  her  and  atruck  her  in  the  face  and  bruised  her 
badly.  So  far  aa  he  is  concerned,  T  am  not  wasting  any  sympathy,  but  I  am  wondering 
how  hia  being  beaten  and  then  turned  looae  with  a  lacerated  back  will  tend  to  elevate 
public  morals  or  increaae  happy  homes,  or  even  prevent  wife-beating. 

Xkc  Japanese  Naval  Victory 

Thia  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  Molioari'a  theory  that  war  will  cease  and  inter- 
national arbitration  and  an  international  police  aystpm  will  come  because  war  is  too  ex- 
pensive. A  battleship  coats  about  four  millions,  and  it  becomes  a  useless  waate,  if  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollar  torpedo-boat  can  put  the  battleship  to  sleep  in  three  minutea. 

Interstate  Protective  Xanrf 

If  it  were  not  for  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  United  Statea  Conatitution  we 
would  surely  hare  interatate  protective  tariff,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  com- 
merce among  the  states  has  been  one  of  the  elemental  causes  of  our  progress  as  a  nation. 
Formerly  stove  peddlers  and  wagon  peddlers  went  through  the  rural  districts  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon  and  sold  good  stoves  and  good  wagons  at  prices  tower  than  those  fancied  by  the 
country  store.  To  buy  good  stoves  and  wagons  cheaply  was  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but 
that  doesn't  count.  He  is  only  a  victim.  So  the  Legislatures  of  Idaho  and  Oregon,  repre- 
senting the  country  store  and  the  local  dealer,  passed  laws  putting  such  an  outrageous  tax 
on  the  stove  and  wagon  peddlers  as  to  put  them  out  of  business.  But  the  Farmer  ia  still 
patient.     Job  was  a  farmer. 
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Cnarlea  Byron  BeUiD^er 

i  would  be  glad  to  think  when  I  am  dead  that  some  one  woulil  say  of  me:  He  was  a 
kindly  mun.  He  loved  Justice.  He  hated  oppression.  He  was  sympathetic.  He  was 
charitable  to  the  erring.  Such  a  man  was  Judge  Bellinger.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  an  able 
and  upright  judge.  A  genial  friend  with  a  large  sense  of  humor  and  a  large  store  of  pity. 
And  yet  his  greatest  quality  as  judge  and  as  a  man  was  his  sympatliv  with  all  men.  All 
men  to  him  were  brothers.     He  was  a  rare  man. 

Frenzied  Finance 

That  "Frenzied  Finance"  is  not  suicidally  frenzied  the  following  from  the  Xew  York 
American  will  show: 

"Several  years  ago  the  National  City  Bank  bought  the  old  custom  house  from  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  over  $3,000,000.  Only  $50,000 
has  been  paid.  The  balance  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  but  the  money 
remained  in  the  City  Bank.     The  Government  always  has  millions  in  that  bank. 

The  Government  became  a  renter.    It  paid  to  the  bank  every  year  $132,000  rent. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Sulzer  made  a  figbt  to  have  the  rent  stopped.  He  called  for  a  vote, 
and  IT  WAS  A  TIE.     Tellers  were  called  for,  and  the  motion  went  through. 

But  while  the  bank  charged  the  Government  rent,  when  the  New  York  tax  assessor 
tried  to  put  the  custom  bouse  on  the  tax  books  the  bank  said  the  building  belonged  to 
the  Government.     It  saved  $75,000  in  city  taxes  by  this  claim. 

The  point  is,  tbongh,  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  fine  flnance.  The  bank 
got  the  property  and  never  let  but  $50,000  slip  out  of  its  treasury  for  It.  It  passe'l  the  re- 
mainder to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  It  haa  an  average  of,  say,  $15,000,000  of  Gov- 
ernment deposits.  It  can  lend  this  money  at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  interest  it  gets 
for  its  Government  deposits  is  more  than  the  price  offered  for  the  building." 

Lyman  Gage  is  now  president  of  one  of  the  "Frenzied  Finance"  banks.  He  is  an 
honest  man.  Given  such  power  as  our  political  system  gives  to  our  governing  class,  and 
we  shall  continually  be  exploited  by  honest  officials  and  robbed  by  dishonest  ones. 

Oregon  Land  Frauds 

Whatever  be  the  result  of  these  trials,  the  people  of  Oregon  should  remember  these 

Tbey  really  ought  not  to  be  so  greatly  surprised. 

The  evil  is  in  the  theory  which  lodges  in  our  so-called  representatives  mipreme  power 
over  our  public  domain. 

The  Senate  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  special  interests  purchase  seats  there, 
aa  if  it  were  a  stock  exchange. 

The  House  of  Representatives  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  certain  political  or- 
ganizations or  machines  which  work  at  politics  as  a  business.  The  people  lire  really  no- 
where  represented. 

There  are  two  evils  which  have  always  worked  a  fraud  on  the  general  rights,  and  always 
will:  (1)  A  power  of  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  unqualified  and  unconditional,  which 
ought  not  to  be  conceded  to  any  body  of  men;  <^)  the  hotly  of  men  represents  really  a 
special  shrewd  governing  class,  not  the  rather  ignorant  mass  of  plain  people.  Not  till 
the  ignorant  mass  perceives  the  evil  and  the  remedy  will  the  remedy  come.  The  remedy 
is,  I  think,  less  and  leas  governmental  power. 


A  aiwaib  hop-pigktr.     Yraia  ■  photofni^  tr  Cutmll,  Xnntt.    Wuhlaftoa. 


"The  tmtb  is  that  optimiHm,  an  inflnite,  ineradicable  optiBm,  is  the  baia  upon 
wbieb  all  man's  conceptions  are  founded,  tbe  initiuetive  feeling  wbieli  ia  natural  to 
bim  under  all  cireamBtaoceB.  What  ws  term  optimism  is  limplj  tbe  form  in  which  our 
own  life-force,  or  vital  energy,  and  the  processes  of  life  in  our  organism  are  presented 
to  oni  eoDoeionsiiess.  Optimism  is,  therefore,  only  another  term  for  vitality,  an  intenai- 
fieation  of  tbe  fact  of  szistenee." — Uax  Nordan. 

A  merr;  beart  ^oes  all  tbe  day. 
Tour  sad  tires  in  a  mils-a. 

— Shakesp  ear  e. 

It  is  good 
To  lengthen  to  the  last  a  sunny  mood. 

We  sink  to  rise. — Emerson. 

I  never  will  believe  that  our  youngest  days  are  onr  happiest. — Qeorge  Eliot. 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people  think.  This  rule,  eqnally 
arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may  serve  for  tbe  whole  distinction  between 
greatness  and  meannesH,  It  is  the  harder  because  you  will  always  find  those  who  think 
they  knoif  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after 
the  world's  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  tbe  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 


Why  is  it  that  tbe  bad  side  of  life  seems  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  goodt  la 
it  because  predomioanee  of  evil  makes  it  more  common,  or  that  we  being  evil  see  it  more 
readily,  or  that  tbe  abnormal,  by  its  nature,  stands  out  exeussnt  and  disfiguringt  What- 
ever the  answer,  it  Aould  be  the  ambition  of  every  lover  of  goodness  to  make  much  of 
goodness,  to  sound  its  praises,  to  flavor  his  words  with  its  appreciation.  Part  of  bating 
evil  is  ignoring  it,  neglecting  it.  Thinking  of  things  of  good  report  and  speaking  of  them 
strengthens  good.  Shutting  our  months  as  well  as  onr  ears  against  tbe  fruit  of  evil,  in  the 
scorn  of  silence,  weakens  its  bold  upOQ  us^ — Ualtbie  Davenport  Babcock. 

Cheerfolness  is  the  sunny  ray  of  life.  It  is  the  constant  portion  of  none,  and  tbe  word 
itself  comprehends  a  multitude  of  degrees  and  modifications.  The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that 
man,  ont  of  inward  and  outward  circumstances,  forma  himself  and  the  track  on  which  his 
life  glidee  on. — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 


Laughing  cheerfulnesH  throws  sunlight  on  all  the  paths  of  life — Bichter. 

What,  indeed,  does  not  that  word  cheerfulness  impl^f  It  means  a  contented  spirit^  it 
!ane  a  pure  heart,  it  means  a  kind  and  loving  disposition,  it  means  humility  and  charity, 
means  a  generous  appreciation  of  others,  and  a  modest  opinion  of  self. — Thackeray. 


a  after  their  disappointments Henry  Ward  Beecber. 


Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light Oenesis,  1:3. 

For  with  tbce  is  tbe  fountain  of  life;  in  tb;  light  shall  we  see  light.— Psalms,  36:9. 

D  of  stumbling 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked,  nor  stanileth  in  tbe 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sdtteth  in  the  seat  of  scoffers.  But  his  delight  is  in  tbe  law  of 
Jehovah;  and  on  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
plante<1  by  tbe  streams  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season,  whose  leaf 
also  doth  not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doetb  shall  prosper.  The  wicked  are  not  bo,  but 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away.  Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.  For  Jehovah  knoweth 
the  way  of  the  righteous;  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish.      Psalm,  1. 

Tbe  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  sboweth  bis  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  utteretb  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sboweth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  or  language;  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  tbe  sun, 
which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  bis  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run 
his  course.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  beavens,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  end 
of  it;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  mak- 
ing wise  tbe  simple.  The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart:  The  com- 
mandmeDt  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean,  en- 
during forever:  The  ordinances  of  Jehovah  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether.  More 
to  he  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  thai  much  find  gold;  sweeter  also  than  honey  and 
the  droppings  of  the  honeycomb.  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned:  In  keeping 
them  there  is  great  reward.  Who  can  discern  his  errorsf  Clear  thou  me  from  bidden 
faults.  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  Eins;  let  them  not  have  dominion 
over  me:  Then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  clear  from  great  transgression.  Iiet 
the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditatioD  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O 
Jehovah,  my  rock,  and  my  redeemer Psalm,  19. 

Jehovah  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  feart  Jehovah  is  the  strength 
of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  T  be  afraidt  When  evil-doers  came  upon  me  to  eat  my  flesh, 
even  mine  adversaries  and  my  foes,  they  stumbled  and  fell.  Though  a  host  should  encamp 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  Though  war  should  rise  against  me,  even  then  will 
I  be  confident.  One  thing  have  I  asked  of  Jehovah,  that  will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
inquire  in  his  temple.  For  in  the  day  of  trouble  he  will  keep  me  secretly  in  his  pavilion: 
In  the  covert  of  his  tabernacle  will  be  hide  me;  he  will  lift  me  upon  a  rock.  And  now 
^all  my  head  be  lifted  up  above  mine  enemies  round  about  me;  and  I  will  oflfer  in  bis 
tabernacle  sacrifices  of  joy;  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  Jehovah.  Hear,  O 
Jehovah,  when  I  cry  with  ray  voice:  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  answer  me.  When  thou 
saidst,  Seek  ye  my  face;  my  heart  said  unto  thee,  Thy  face,  Jehovah,  will  I  seek.  Hide 
not  thy  face  from  me;  put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger:  Thou  hast  been  my  help;  cast 
me  not  off,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation.  When  my  father  and  my  mother 
forsake  me,  then  Jehovah  will  take  me  up.  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Jehovah;  and  lead 
me  in  a  clean  path,  because  of  mine  enemies.  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  tbe  will  of  mine 
adversaries:  For  false  witnesHps  are  risen  up  against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 
1  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Wait  for  Jehovah:  Be  strong  and  let  thy  heart  take  courage;  yea,  wait  then 
for  Jehovah.      Psalm,  27. 


PABDNERS,  by  Rex.  E.  Beach.  Pub- 
lished by  MeClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  collectioD  of  Mr.  Beacli's  faBciaating 
Btories  of  Alaska  will  be  bailed  with  pleas- 
ure by  those  who  have  become  familiar  with 
"Big  George ' '  and  ' ' Cap. ' '  That  these 
■tariea  have  been  publiebed,  separately,  in  a 
magazine,  will  Dot  in  the  least  detract  from, 
but  will  rather  add  to,  tlie  Interest  with 
which  they  will  now  be  read  in  book  form. 
The  rough  mixture  of  ungraminatical  Eng- 
lish and  picturesque  slang  nsed  by  the  pio- 
neers of  the  far  North  is  delightful.  As 
a.Q  illustration,  take  the  opcnini;  para^rraph 
from  "Pardners,"  the  first  atory  in  the  col- 
lection and   the  one  from  which  the  book  ia 


divine.      To   < 


The  title  of  the  book,  "Pardners,"  is  pe- 
culiarly appropriate,  aside  from  its  being  the 
name  of  the  first  story  of  the  collection; 
for  that  curious  tie  which  so  often  exists 
between  two  prospectors  or  miners,  known  as 
a  "Pardnership,"  ia  treated  of  in  nearly  all 
of  the  atoriea. 

Most  of  the  tales  are  of  Alaska,  hut  a 
few  are  not.  "The  Mule  Driver  and  the 
Garrulous  Mute"  is  one  of  the  en-eptiona. 
The  "Mute"  is  playing  the  game  in  order 
to  save  his  "pardner, "  who,  after  having 
killed  an  Indian,  is  making  tracks  for  the 
Mexican  border.  The  one  who  remains  is 
naturally  suspected  of  the  crime,  and  by 
refusing  to  talk,  or  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him,  he  gains  time  for  hia  fleeing 
mate.  The  "Mute,"  who  is  an  ex-mule 
driver,  is  able  to  hold  out  until  he  sees  a 
mule  team  being  ill  treated  and  then — but 
let   him   tell   it: 

"Now  a  good  mule  driver  Is  the  Itttlesl.  or- 
nedest  speck  In  Ihe  human  line  that's  known 
to  the  microscope,  but  when  you  set  a  poor 
one.  Iie'd  apoU  one  of  them  cholera  germs  you 
read  about  just  by  contact.  The  leader  of  this 
bunch    was   worse   than    Ihe    worst;    strong   on 


stand  up  on  his  hind  lega,  close  his  eyes,  and 
throw  thirty  foot  of  laah  Into  that  plunBln', 
buckln',  whtte-eyed  meea.  When  he  did  It.  all 
the  little  words  Inside  of  me  began  to  foam  and 
fizzle  like  sedlltz:  out  they  came,  blllng.  in 
mouthfuls.  and  streams,  and  squirts,  back- 
wnrds.  sideways,  and  Ihrough  my  nose, 

"  'Here^    vnii     Infernal     half-spHed,    dog-rob- 

I  _„.,=.  ■> —  •'^nt  know  enough 

pond.      You    quit 

rn  you  past  heal- 


i   horned 


blnjf  Walloper.'  I 
to  drive   puddle   _ 
heaving  Iriat  quirt 


uddle  ducks   I 


welled  0 


irlgl- 
'hfch 


whip,  and  m.ncu 

flesh  and  blood.  

the  English  langwidge  and  Ihe  range  bad  pro- 
duced, to  date,  and  got  steadily  and  rapidly 
worse  as  long  as  I  talked. 

Ing   collars    and    rag-(lme.    but    she    leads  -  Che 

world  in  profanity.     Without  bel 

myself,   ril   say.   too,   that  I  one 

a  local   reputation   In   that   line,      ,    ... 

nated  some  quaint  and  feeling  conceits  wh: 

has  won  modest  attention,  and  this  day  I  was 

certainly  trained   to   the  minute. 

"I    addressed    them    brutes    fast   and   earnest 

for  five  minutes  steady,  and  never  crossed  my 

(rail   or   repeated   a   thought." 
Tn  the  last  three  stories  of  the  booh.  "Big 

George"  and  "Cap"  are  the  principal  char- 
Humor    and    pathos    abound    in    this    most 

interesting   collection    of    tales.       Mr.    Beach 

has  struck   the  right  chord.     "Pardners"  is 

a  distinct  addition  to  American  literature. 

"CHESS— HUMANIC8,"  a  philosophy  of 
chess,  a  sociological  allegory,  by  Wallace  E. 
Nevill.  Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Bay 
Company,  San  Francisco.  This  peculiar 
book  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
thoughts  from  many  great  minds,  ancient 
and  modern.  Just  what  these  extracts  have 
to  do  with  the  game  of  chess  is  not  always 
clear.  It  would  seem  as  though  checkers,  or 
any  other  game,  would  have  served  as  well. 

In  chapter  III  we  read,  "Chess  is  played 
with  'white'  men  versus  'black'  men." 
Then  follows  a  series  of  articles  and  para- 
graphs   bearing   on   the   race   problem. 

Again,  under  the  caption  or  "The  King," 
we  find  the  questions  of  ' '  Monarchies, '  * 
"  Despot iam, "  and  the  like  discussed  by  Gid- 
ding,  Spencer,  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  Thack- 
eray, Zenophon,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Aris- 
totle, Cariyle,  Pope,  John  Adams,  Horace, 
Garfield,  and  many  others. 

The   book   is  a   curiosity. 


^}%€   Effect  of  tlie   Exposition 

The  mere  fact  that  an  expogition,  sucb  aa  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial,  ia  now 
being  held  at  Pontand,  ia  Bigniflcant  of  tha  great  progreps  which  baa  been  made  in  the 
Parific  Northwest.  It  is  a  magnificeDt  inoDument  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  vaot 
region  west  of  the  Kockj*  Mountains.  It  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  reat  of  the 
civilized  world  the  present  schievemeDte  and  the  splendid  promise  of  the  Pacific  West 
in   a    form   never   before   attempted. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  progrees  of  thid  Western  country  haa  all  been 
made  in  the  last  ten  rears — or  in  the  last  twent^'five  ^ears.  It  baa  been  going  on, 
slowlv  at  first,  but  with  ever  increasing  momentum,  since  the  advent  of  the  first  white 
settlers.  And  these  pioneers  are  the  men  and  woman  who  made  possible  thia  latest 
world's  fair. 

Our  progress  has  been  continuous,  but  the  results  obtained  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  on  exhibition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  properly  understood  \ij  Eaatam 
and   foreign   visitors. 

Moat  of  the  Eastern  visitors  will  come  here,  and  are  coming  here  now,  not  so  much 
to  attend  tha  Illzpositian  as  to  see  the  country.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
rates  offered  bj  the  railroads  to  investigate  for  themselves  the  truth  of  the  mauy  rumors 
that  have  reached  tbero  concerning  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Of  coarse 
all  will  visit  Oregon.  Those  who  come  here  direct  from  the  EaM  will  probably  return 
via  either  Washington  or  California.  Many  will  go  to  California  first  and  retnm  via 
Puget  Sound,  while  others  will  reverse  this.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Homeseekers 
and  visitors  will  come  hers  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Nor  is  this  all.  Capi- 
talists of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  Eastern  cities  will  seek  large  invest- 
ments in  these  growing  states. 

The  effect  on  the  cities  of  Portland  and  Seattle  is  already  felt.  In  advertising 
the  Fair,  attention  haa  been  drawn  to  these  cities,  and  thousands  have  come  here  within 
the  past  few  months.  In  Portland  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  office  room,  and  many  new 
bnildings  are  in  contemplation  tor  the  immediate  future.  A  large  number  of  new  build- 
ings, business  blocks  and  residences  are  now  under  construction  in  both  cities. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  certainly  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

2S«  Portage  Road 
Saturday,  June  3,  1905,  was  a  great  day  at  CelUo,  on  the  Columbia  River.      The 
occasion   was   the   opening   of   the   new  Portage   Road,   which   makes   it   poooible   to   ship 
cargo  from  Lewiaton,  Idaho,  to  Portland  by  water,  with  the  exception  of  the  laud   baij 

around  the  Celilo  Falls. 

The  Portage  Boad  is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  however,  but  one  which  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  shippers  until  sucb  time  aa  the  new  locks  shall  be  completed. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  Cascades  marked  the  end  of  open  water.  Then  the 
locks  built  by  the  United  States  Government  brought  The  Dalles  into  direct  eonusetios 
with   the   sea.      And   now   Idaho   towns   will   be   able   to   ship   by  water. 

The  first  steamer  to  make  the  new  run  from  Lewiston  to  the  Portage  Boad  wag  the 
"Mountain  0cm,"  which  has  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  navigate  the  upper  Colombia 
in  many  years.  But  forty  yenrs  ago  Celilo  was  quite  a  steamboat  center.  At  that  time 
there  were   not  less  than   sii   boats   plying   between   that   port   and   Lewiston. 

The  first  steamer  on  the  upper  Columbia  service  was  the  "Col.  Wright,"  which  was 
built  at  Celilo— aa  were  all  the  boats  operated  in  that  part  of  the  river — in  185S.  The 
steamer  "Harvest  Queen,"  so  familiar  to  residents  of  Portland  and  Astoria,  was  bnilt 
at  Celilo  in  1878,   and   for  a  time   made  the  run   between   her   home  port   and   Lewiston. 
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She  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  palatial  steamer  that  ever  docked  at  Lewiaton.     She 
has  been  used  for  towing  on  the  Willamette  and  lower  Columbia  for  many  years. 

And  now,  at  this  writing,  meetings  are  being  held  in  Portland  by  those  interested  in 
the  Portage  Bead,  and  attended  by  prominent  business  men  of  Lewiston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Open  Biver  Transportation  Company,  the  object  being  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  fleet  of  steamboats  on  the  upper  Columbia  and  Snake  Bivers. 
June  3  was  a  "red  letter  day"  for  Idaho — and  for  Portland. 

Portland  and   Lumber 

That  Portland  is  the  greatest  lumber  city  in  the  United  States  stands  undisputed. 
The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  going  to  purchase  an  enormous  quantity  of  lumber— 
several  hundred  million  feet — for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  great  canal.  The  Oregon 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  made  a  wise  move  when  it,  on  May  27,  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  Portland  and  suggesting  that  a 
branch  purchasing  office  be  established  here.  In  a  letter  recently  received  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  Major  H.  J.  Gallagher,  deputy  purchasing  and  shipping 
agent,  it  was  stated  that  contracts  would  in  all  probability  go  to  Pacific  Coast  bidders. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  lumber  vessels,  the  amount 
of  their  cargoes,  and  their  destinations,  which  recently  cleared  from  the  Columbia  Biver 
and  received  their  cargoes  at  Portland:  "Aku,''  Port  Arthur,  2,380,029  feet;  ''Orange 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  2,889,348  feet;  ''Guernsey,"  Kiao  Chou,  3,433,432  feet;  "Elm 
Branch,"  Port  Arthur,  2,413,347  feet;  "Inverness,"  Yokohama,  2,609,551  feet;  "Oak 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  1,483,446  feet;  "Norman  Isles,"  Shanghai,  2,696,960  feet;  "Almond 
Branch,"  Shanghai,  2,667,142  feet;  "Palatina,"  Japan,  2,924,240  feet;  "Thyra,"  China, 
3,550,941  feet;  "Oceano,"  China,  3,994,173  feet;  " Strathgyle, "  Manila,  3,600,000  feet; 
"Kohala,"  Shanghai,  1,021,703  feet. 

Mining 

Mining  is  keeping  pace  with  other  branches  of  industry  in  its  general  advancement. 
In  Oregon  new  strikes  are  being  made,  and  the  mines  are  continually  increasing  the 
output  of  the  precious  metal.  A  rich  strike  was  recently  made  in  the  Platts  group,  Bock 
Creek  Camp,  Baker  County.  Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  Bed  Boy  and  Virginia 
mines  in  the  same  county.  In  Nevada,  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitting,  manager  of  the  Bonanza  King, 
announces  that  he  will  at  once  install  fifteen  stamps,  concentrating  tables,  and  cyaniding 
vats.  The  Bonanza  King  is  a  gold  and  silver  mine,  about  twenty-five  miles  northeast 
of  Lovelock,  in  Humboldt  County.  A  mill,  equipped  with  Huntingtons  and  plates,  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Fitting  has  been  recovering  $20  per  ton  of  ore 
from  the  plates.      Beports  from  other  parts  of  Nevada  are  very  encouraging. 

At  the  present  time  the  capital  stock  issues  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Irrigation 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  or  written  on  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Nothing  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  great  West.  The 
President,  Congress,  and  the  various  states  interested  are  working  hard  on  this  sub- 
ject; much  is  being  accomplished  and  more  will  be. 

The  Congressional  excursion,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  House  Irrigation  Com- 
mittees, left  Kansas  City  June  1.  The  itinerary  of  the  trip  is  as  follows:  Kansas 
City^  June  1;  El  Paso,  3  to  5;  Maricopa,  Ariz.,  5;  Phoenix,  6  to  8;  Yuma,  Old  Beach 
and  Calexieo,  9  and  10;  Bedlands  and  Biverside,  11;  Los  Angeles,  11  to  13;  San  Francisco, 
14  and  15;  Sacramento,  16;  Sparks  and  Hazen,  Nov.,  17  and  18;  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake,  19 
and  20;  Minidoka,  Nampa  and  Boise,  21  and  22;  Portland,  23  and  24;  Seattle,  25;  BUlings, 
27;  Cody,  28;  Toluca,  29;  Alliance,  30;  Cheyenne  and  Denver,  July  1;  Montrose,  2; 
Denver,  4. 

At  last  winter's  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  irrigation  states  certain  acts  were 
passed  of  importance  to  irrigation  projects.  In  California  there  was  passed  an  act  to 
eo-operate  with  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  the  Klamath  project,  lying  both 
in  Oregon  and  California.  The  United  States  was  authorized  to  change  the  level  of 
certain  lakes,  and  all  claims  of  the  state  to  lands  uncovered  by  lowering  those  portions 
of  the  lakes  lying  in  California  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Also  an  act  was  passed 
making  appropriations  for  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Also 
an  act  providing  for  the  reclamation  by  drainage  of  a  certain  described  district  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  its  protection  from  floods. 

In  Oregon  an  act  relating  to  the  Klamath  project  was  enacted  similar  to  the  one 
enacted  by  the  California  Legislature.  There  was  also  an  act  passed  regulating  ap- 
propriation of  water  by  private  parties.  Other  legislation  in  Oregon  established  the 
much  needed  office  of  State  Engineer,  made  an  appropriation  for  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  and  Topographic  Surveys,  provided  for  right  of  way  for 
irrigation  works  constructed  by  authority  of  the  United  States  over  state  lands,  and 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  an  irrigation  district  in  connection  with 
the  Malheur  project  of  the  Beclamation  Service. 


On  the  Trail. 


We  have  come,  a  merry  crew. 

We  are  all  in  happy  plight, 

For    we    hit    The    Trail    to-night. 


It's   the   trail   of   the   elf  wtio,   neglei^tful   of 
Belt, 

Finds  his  fee  in  the  joy  of  the  giver. 
Come   in   perioquc   or  batteau, 
Come  in  sampan  or  i^anoe. 
Come  from  cottage  or  from  chateau, 
Come  and  join  our  merry  crew. 
Cast  aside  that  mournful  plight. 
For    we    hit   The    Trail    to  night. 

All   the   races  of   earth   will   be   present. 
From    the   North   and   the  South,   East  and 

West; 
Here    the   glum    Esquimau    in   his   tepee    of 

There  the  yodling  Tyrolean  peasant. 
Come    in    perioque    or    batteau. 

Come    in    sampan    or    canoe. 
Come  from  cottage  or  from  chateau, 
Come   and  join   our   merry   crew. 
Cast   aside   that   mournfal   plight. 
For   we   hit   The   Trail   to-night. 


We  shall  see  sweetest  maids  of  Japan, 

Arm  in  arm  with   the  beauties  of  France; 

We'll  behold  on  the  Lake,  Walla  Walla  and 
Snake, 

With   the  belles  from  the  hot  Kurdistan. 
Come    in    perioque    or    batteau. 
Come    in    sampan    or    canoe. 
Come  from   cottage  or  from  chateau, 
Come  and  join  our  merry  crew. 
Cast   aside   that   mournful    plight. 
For    we    hit    The    Trail    to  night. 

We  will  joggle  on  "Moses"  through  Cairo, 
We  will  call  on  Jack  Frost  at  the  Pole, 
We   will   paddle   through    Venice,   brave   spa- 
ghetti 's  bold  menace. 
And  we'll  stare  llhe  the  veriest  tyro. 
Come  in   perioque   or  batteau. 
Come  in  sampan  or  canoe, 
Come  from  cottage  or  from  chatean, 
Come  and  join  our  merry  crew. 
Cast    aside    that    mournful    plight. 
For   we   hit    The   Trail   to-night. 


Dia«TWica   of   Viewpoint. 

Collie— Say,  Fido,  that  mistress  of  yours  is 
a  very  beautiful  woman.  It  roust  be  great 
to  have  her  hold  you  close  to  her  and  kisa 
you. 

Fido— Ves,  it  would  be  if  it  weren't  for  her 
husband. 

Collie — Does  he  object  to  her  kissing  youT 

Fido— I  don 't  know  or  care.  But  I  object 
to    his    kissing    her    first.      He   drinks    and 


Hamoilal  Day  BoflecUonfl. 

"1  wonder,"  said  the  motorman  philoso- 
pher, ' '  I  wonder  how  many  people,  when 
they  visit  the  cemeteries  to-day,  will  think 
of  the  poor  Japanese  and  Russian  dead  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  China  Sea  todav,  or 
of  the  maimed  and  wounded,  or  of  the  broken 
hearts  of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sweet- 
hearts at  home.  Not  many.  We  are  selfish 
even  in  our  sorrow.  So  long  as  grief  doesn't 
come  near  to  us,  we  don't  care  much  about 
it.  But  when  it  does,  then  Ve  howl  like 
sin— Confound  that  dog!  Get  out  of  that, 
you  brute!  Get! — That  dog  runs  out  and 
barks  at  the  car  every  time  I  pass.  I  '11  run 
over  him  some  day  and  fix  him  good  and 
plenty.    -He  makes  me  mad." 

"And  break  the  heart  of  that  sweet  little 
girl  that  owns  himi"  was  suggested. 

"Eh,  what's  thatt"  he  asked,  looking 
sheepish,  and  then  laughing.  "Say,  I  guess 
I  wouliln  't  make  a  very  good  preacher, 
would  If" 

A  Oattae  of  Misunderstanding, 
Binks — What    word    causes   more  domestic 
rows  than  any  otherT 
Jinks — Give  it  up. 

Binks — "Typewriter."  When  a  man  talks 
about  his  bird  of  a  tj^cwriter,  meaning  his 
machine,  his  wife  immediately  infers  that 
he   is   referring   to    bis   etanograpber. 


Tbe  WaU  of  tbe  BlUboards. 

The  agitation  ovpr  the  unsightlinosa  of  I 
the  billboards  tbat  barrow  tbe  esthetic  sense 
of  almost  every  civic  community  has  caused  I 
no  small  concern  among  the  billhoarcls 
tbeiDselves.  The  following  conversation, 
which  was  recently  overheard  in  the  sign 
room  of  a  well-known  firm  of  decorators, 
shows  tbat  the  creations  of  advertisers  have 
feelings   themselves. 

Sunny  Jim — ^Thie  Civic  Improvement 
League    makes   mc    tired. 

Mellin'a  Food  Baby— T'ought  oo  never  dot 

Sunny  Jim — I  don't  when  there's  any- 
body looking.  But  that  Civic  Improvement 
League   sure   does   fatigue   me. 

Friend  Oats  Cook— What  are  they  tryin' 
to   do,   Jimt 

Sunny  Jim — Tryin'  to  bave  us  abolished. 

Friend  Oats  Cook— What's  tbat  mean! 

Sunny  Jim — Torn  down,  busted  up. 

Chocolate  Waitress— Pom  quoit  Are  we 
not  what   you   call   ze — ze — beautifull     NonT 

Sunny  Jim — They  say  we're  not.  They  say 
we  are  too  high,  too  long,  too  short,  too  low, 
too    ugly,   too — ^well,     just     on     the    bum   all 

Chocolate  Waitress — On  ze  bum!  On  ze 
bum,  is  eetl  Oh,  zis  Improvement — what  you 
call  eet — League,  eet  iss  on  ze  bum.  Eet  haf 
ze  bad  eye,  ze  crooked,  ze  cross  eye.  Oq  ze 
bum,   bah '. 

Shaving-Stick  Man — Those  old  hayseeds 
need  a  shave. 

SunnT  Jim — Most   of   them   are  women. 

Pink' Pill  Dame— Then  they  need  some  of 
these   Fink   Fills   for   Fale   People. 

Columbia  Soup  Cook — ^What'stlie  real  kick, 

Sunny  Jim — Well,  they  say  we  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  city,  tbat  we  are  unsightly,  and 
that  we  are  generally  offensive. 

Cigarette  Triplets — They  don't  mean  us,  of 

Chocolate  Waitress — Poof!  You  dudesi 
Stuck  on  ?.e  shape.  Vou,  you  eeg  ze  vera  ones. 

Cigarette  Triplets — Hear  tbe  sweet  little 
parlez-voua,  will  youf     Ah   there,  sweetnessi 

Chocolate  Waitress— Oh,  you  go  to  ze  devill 

George  W.  Childrens— Children,  children, 
you  mustn't  quarrel.  Let's  all  be  generous 
and   good,  and  we'll   all   be   happy. 

Aunt  Jemima — Whutto '  dey  gwine  bass  ns 
upl  Tell  me  datT  Whuffo'  dey  gwine  do 
datt      Dat'a  what  Ah  wants  tu  know. 

Cigarette  Triplets — Because  you 're  too  big, 

Annt    Jemima — Wants    you    go    on     'way 

f'um  me.     Yer  heab  met     Don't  talk  ter  me. 

Cigarette    Triplets — Now,    don 't    get    mad. 

Aunt  Jemima — Ah  ain't  mad.  No,  in- 
deedy.  Ah  don't  'low  myself  ter  get  mad 
wiv  no  low  down  white  trash.  No,  suhl  Ah 
is  jes'  er  plain  black  niggab,  but  Ah 
is  er  heap  sight  bettah  dan  you-all  po'  white 
trash  what  smokes  dem  stinkin ',  good-fer- 
nothin'  cigumeetes.  Yah,  suh,  dat's  what 
Ah  is. 
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Snimy  Jim^-Say,  Aunt  Jemima,  a  boy 
threw  a  rock  and  hit  me  on  the  head  to-day. 
Won't  you  tie  it  upt 

Aunt  Jemima — Deed  Ah  will,  honey.  Whah 
he  hit  youf  Bight  deref  Nemind,  honey. 
Ah  fix  it.  WhufFo'  he  do  datf  Jes'  lemme 
cotch  him!  Good-f er-nothin ',  low  down  white 
trash!     Dere,  honey,  hit's  all  right  now. 

Cigarette  Triplets—Say,  Aunty — 

Sunny  Jim— Say,  you  nincompoops,  keep 
your  traps  shut,  will  yout  If  you  don't  quit 
teasing  this  old  woman,  I'll  tie  all  three  of 
you  into  a  double  bow  knot  and  use  you  for 
a  floor  mop.  You  cigar  store  loafers,  you 
mashers,  you  perfumed  ninnies.  I  think  I'll 
do  it  anyhow. 

(He  starts  toward  them,  but  they  exit  sud- 
denly.) 

Chocolate  Waitress — Good,  good  I  Bravo, 
M'seer  Jim!  Now  we  haf  ze  nice,  quiet 
time. 

Aunt  Jemima — Honey,  don't  you  spoil  yo' 
ban's  by  touchin'  dem  low  down  white  trash. 
You  jes'  leave  dem  ter  me.  Ah '11  jes'  tek 
'em  ercross  my  knee  and  spank  'em  good. 
Yah,  suh,  you  jes'  leave  'em  ter  me.  Ah '11 
learn   'em  manners. 

[At  this  point  the  first  faint  glimmer  of 
day  appeared,  the  company  scurried  away  to 
their  posts  of  duty,  and  quoth  the  Bed  Baven, 

' '  Evermore. '  '1 

•       •      • 

The  good  die  young — ^witness  the  spring 
lamb. 


All  Eyes  Tow 


^l  BOUT  two  million  (2,000,000)  people 
^^  Portland  this  year.  Many  of  them 
tate  will  unquestionably  increase  in  value, 
than  this. 

HOLLADAVS 


Offers  not  only  an  investment,  but  it  is 
the  location  of  a  home. 

It  is  the  speographical  center  of  Portland.  It  is  the 
eau  well  drained— 150  feet  above  the  river.  Commands  a 
Mt.  Adams  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  very  acces 
district.  Has  one  hour  more  sunlisht  than  over  the  river, 
trolley  lines  and  sewers.  Lots  sold  on  advantageous  terms 
where  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  a  ioy  and  an  Investment 

Write  for  full  particulars  or  call  upon 


The  OREGON  REAL 

Room  4,  88  >^  Third  Street, 


An  Imported  Cigar  in  All  but  the  PRICE 

La  Integridad 


Dhtribittora 

AUen&Lewb 


Havana  Cigars 


SOLD  WHEREVER  QUALITY  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  IS  APPRECIATED 


Don't  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.     It  will  be  appreciated. 


ard  Portland 


will  visit  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Pair  in 
will  remain  here  permanently.  Real  Es- 
There  could  be   nothing  more  certain 

ADDITION 

the  most  delightful  place  in  Portland  for 

oDrt  dalrsblf  reaidenw  dijtrict  in  the  city.    A  le«l  p 
<u  new  oC  the  tdtv,  Iht  Tim,  Ut.  Hood,  Mt.  SI.  "  ^ 
tblc  .ud  within  our  walking  dlilancc  oT  the  b 
Hu  improved  AttccU,  xHP,cUctric  llghtfl^  water 
To  bame-ouiklen.    Seeing  la  beUeting.   Locale  yoL 


S'efe^i; 


ESTATE  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  StunmoT  Glil. 
Now  doth  aweet  Pe&rl,  toe  s 
In  garbs  th&t  aeem   a  dream, 
Disport  upon  the  beach; 
And  la;  her  train  to  catch  the  swain 
Who  ventures  in  her  reach. 

Upon  the  aandB  all  da;  she  stands 
With  anxiouH  mien  and  meek, 
Intent  upon  her  geme; 
Id  pensive  mood  she  Bits  and  broods, 
But  lands  biro  sil  tbe  same. 

The  Heasurs  of  Success. 

Billkuss— Wilkins,  what,  in  jour  opinion,  is 
the  waj  to  gauge  sueeess  in  politiesf 

Wilkins — Well,  I've  been  in  the  game  a 
long  time,  and  I've  concluded  that  the  only 
measure  of  auecesa  is  whether  or  not  a  man 
has  been  indicted. 


ObnnlcB  of  Wisdom. 

When  a  man  gets  a  letter  addressed  merely 
with  the  name  of  the  city,  without  the  street 
number,  he  takes  it  rather  as  a  compliment 
to  himselt  than  as  a  credit  to  tbe  postoffice 
department. 

What  an  uncomfortable  time  our  ancestors 
who  are  in  the  next  world  must  be  having  if 
they  pride  themselves  on  our  achievementsl 

Wouldn't  Epicurus  have  been  a  great  presi- 
dent of  a  life  insurance  company! 


THE  HILL 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

HOTEL 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

EXPOSITION 

PORTIAND.ORCCON 


THIS  splendid  building  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  convenience  and  en- 
tainment  of  persons  visiting  the  Pair.  Within  ten  minutes  walk  of  main 
entrance;  only  building  in  the  block.  Gives  fine  view  of  Exposition 
building  and  miles  of  the  Willamette  River.  Street  cars  pass  the  door.  Re- 
servations should  be  made  now.     For  rates  and  particulars  apply  to 

DR.  J.  W.  HILL,  821  Marshall  Street,  Portland.  Oregon 


Dan'l  forsel  ti 


a  The  Pacific  Monthlr  when  deaUng  with 


vcrtiien.     It  will  be  appieeiated. 
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Asalnst   tliB  TliMry  of  Evolnttoffl. 
"No,  Bir,"  Baid  tbe  mao  with  the  long  face, 

Rolemn  mien  and  sable  garb,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Darwinian  theory.  I  take  no 
stock  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Burvival  of  the 
fittest.  1  am  one  who  believes  implicitly  in 
the  old  Biblical  idea  of  life  and  death.     Man, 


like  e 


othB 


,  liv 


8  al- 


lotteil  days,  dies,  and  is  buried.  There 
evolutiOD  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  or- 
der, there  is  no  natural  aelection.  I  ean  not 
see  that  any  selection  at  all  is  made,  natural 
or  unnatural.  Some  are  good,  some  are  bad. 
and  some  indifferent.  But  in  the  end — and 
there  always  is  an  end — every  one,  except 
such  &a  lie  unburied,  gets  his  wooden,  stone, 
or  lead  enelosure  and  bis  six  feet  of  earth." 

The  auditor  listened  in  surprise  to  one  who 
in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world  did  not  be- 
lieve in  evolution,  or  at  least  in  the  survival 
of   the   Attest. 

"T  repeat,"  said  the  speaker  emphatically, 
"I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  that 
stuff,  especially  in  that  survival  business. 
My  business  has  convinced  me  otherwise." 

"What  is  your  business,  may  I  askl"  in- 
quired some  one  in  tbe  crowd, 

"I  am  an  undertaker,"  ne  replied  with  a 
smile  like  the  yawn   of  the  grave. 

Fnmes  from  Uocle  Bostiu'  Pipe. 

'Pears  ter  me  dat  mos'  ob  der  motes  dat 
we  all  sees  in  odder  folks'  eyes  am  jes'  plain 
spots   on   owah   own   specs. 

Mos'  men,  when  dey  mek  up  der'min's  ter 
get   a   helpmeet,   has   er   sneakii 
she  'U  furnish  de  meat. 

"Mek  bay  when  de  sun  sh 
mighty  fine  ter  der  man  dat's  i 
po'ch   in   der  shade,  sippin'  er  mint  julep. 

What's  datt  Gwine  chloroform  all  de  men 
when  dey  gets  ter  be  sixty  yeabs  ol'f  Lawd. 


dat 


[ler 


Wher 

all    his 


]   gwii 


;  get  I 


'pent  ob  all  his  sins  an'— an'  foolishness] 
Jes'  tell  me  dat.  No,  suh,  I  reckon  day  ain' 
gwine  do  dat,  'cazc  de  dcbbil  got  'bout  all 
he  kin  tek  keer  ob  now. 


As  the  Twig  Is  Beat. 

Tbe  heir  apparent  disturbe<i  bis  royal 
father's  afternoon  slumbers  with  his  piercing 

"What's  the  matter*"  asked  the  Czar  of 
the  Chief  Nurse. 

"He  wants  something  he  shouldn't  have," 
replied  the  Chief  Nurse, 

"What  is  itt" 

"Those  bombs  that  were  taken  from  the 
anarchist    to-day.      He    wants    to    play    with 

"Oh,  let  him  have  them.  He  might  as  well 
get  used  to  them  while  young." 


Wht  Bralben,  Desthb. 


FalUng  BtdldJOE.  Third  and  Tashlncton  Ste. 
irtland,  Cktfoa. 


BAGS 


Grain  Bag's 
Flour  Bag^s 
Wool  Bags 


Onr  W«lch  Wordt 


Capadty  ::  Strensth 
Home  Prodiict 


BemisBro.BagCo. 

1B08'I6U  C*l*n«S  StHM 
■EUTTLE,  WASH. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE 

ECONOMY    JAR 


.  If  you  are  interested  in  PRESERV= 
ING  WOOD  exposed  to  the  elements= 

whether  above  or  below    ground^ it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  merits  of 


Avenarius 
Carbolineum 


This  famous  wood  preserver  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  to  be  the  only 

efficient  and  practical  means  to  pre= 
vent  rot,  dry  rot  or  decay  in  wood. 
It  has  been  tried  and  tested  all  over 
the  world,  and  we  only  ask  a  hear= 
ing  from  those  who  coiHemplate  the 
purchase  of  such  material. 

Write  for  full  information  to  the 

Carbolineum 

Wood  Preserving 
Company 

i6o  Front  Street  Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC 

By  ^^olt  Von  ScDierDrana 

Editoi^s  Note. — The  consents  of  opinion  of  noted  writers  and  statesmen  for 
Hie  past  fifty  years  is  that  the  great  battles  between  nations  for  political  and  com- 
msrcial  supremacy  wUl  take  place  upon  lands  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  of  the  conspicuous  prophets  of  this  theory  was  William  H.  Seward, 
the  far-seeing  Secretary  of  State  tn  Lincoln's  cabinet  who  was  responsible  for  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.    Seward  said: 

"Henceforth  European  commerce,  European  politics,  European  thought  and 
European  activity,  although  actually  gaining  force,  and  European  connections, 
although  actually  becoming  more  intimate,  will  nevertheless  relatively  sink  in 
importance;  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands  and  the  vast  region  be- 
yond will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter." 

This  sentiment,  voiced  probably  for  the  first  time  by  Seward,  has  since  become 
a  universally  acknowledged  belief,  and  the  policy  of  nations  is  heiny  shaped  ac- 
cordingly. The  influence  of  these  facts  upon  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Coast  can- 
not be  overestimated,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  possible  to  exaggerate  the  natural  advant- 
ages which  this  section  of  the  world  possesses,  and  which  will  be  prominent  factors 
in  bringing  about  the  supremxicy  of  the  Pacific  and  its  seaboard.  One  mission  of 
The  Pacific  Monthly  is  to  represent  these  great  movements,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  series  of  six  articles  on  The  Coming  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific  hy 
Wolf  Von  Schierbrand,  Ph.  D.,  whose  books  on  kindred  subjects  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Dr.  Von  Schierbrand  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  instance 
of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  made  a  protracted  study  of  the  relations  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Orient.  His  extensive  travels  throughout  the  world  and  special  studies 
of  Oriental  problems  fit  him  peculiarly,  we  believe,  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner.  The  introductory  article  to  this  series  appeared  in  the  July 
isstie  of  The  Pacific  Monthly,  and  was  written  by  Harvey  W.  Scott.  The  articles 
wUl  appear  successively  in  the  following  issues  of  this  magazine. 


Prelude — ^A  Propkecy 

By  Henry  Clfaiton  George 


I. 


IV. 


And  this  Is  Oregon,  and  this  the  mighty  sea. 
I    stand    among   the   mountains'    highest   peaks 
And  Nature's  voice  comes  from  the  bush  to  me. 
No  second   Decalogue  she  speaks. 
Her  voice  Is  raised   in   prophecy, 
Of  steady,  onward  pilgrimage, 
Until  a  Nation's  shrine  shall  be 
The  Delphi  of  a  future  age. 

II. 

Beyond  that  path  of  gold  where  dips  the  setting 
sun 

Beneath  the  sea,  there  lies  the  Orient. 

That  deep,  broad  stream  whose  seaward  race  Is 
run 

Bears  on   Its  heaving  breast,  ships  sent 

From  ev'ry  land.  (Nor  Is  begun,  as  yet,  this  sea- 
supremacy.) 

Before  this  century's  wheel  Is  done, 

Here,   seated,  find    Democracy. 

ill. 

And  not  a  vaporous,  not  an  Idle  vision  this. 
Which  groups  the  world,  a  suppliant  at  thy  feet. 
Nor  yet  fortuitous  the  smile  and  kiss 
Which    Fortune  gives   to  thee;   but  meet, 
A  tribute,  that,  with  naught   amiss. 
With  outstretched  hands,  you  greet  the  world. 
The   Mundane   Empire-seat   Is   this. 
With    ev'ry   'ponent   banner   furled. 


Beneath    our  feet,   we   feel    unmeasured    latent 

wealth. 
Before  our  eyes,  there  stretch  the  fields  of  grain. 
From    forests'    depths    exhales    the    breath    of 

health. 
From  out  the  clouds  there  comes  the  gentle  rain. 
No  ravager  can  come  by  stealth 
O'er  mountain -pass  or  river-bar. 
''Seat    of   the    Nation's   strength    and    wealth" 
Thus  pilgrims  see  thee  from  afar. 

V. 

Yet  but  a  century  aback,  and  two  brave  men 
Pushed  scorn  and  fear  and  greed  aside,  and  set 
Their  faces  Westward.    With  prophetic  ken 
They  saw  what  we  see  now;  yet  met 
A  hungry  wilderness  of  fen 
And   lava  ledge  and  desert  sand; 
Yet,   keeping   to  their  course,  these  men 
Bequeathed  to  us  a  golden   land. 

VI. 

You,  Pilgrims,  coming  here  from  bleak  Atlantic 

shore. 
Sleep  backward,  to  the  home  your  fathers  found. 
See  rocky  farm -lands,  hear  the  Ocean's  roar. 
Dreaming,   can    you    not   hear   the  sound. 
Of  East-wind's  ghastly  voice  of — "More, 
"More  victims  for  Death's  hungry  maw?" 
Then,   wake  you   to  new  freedom   found. 
And  grasp  our  hands.   In  silent  awe. 

Portland,   Oregon,  June  21st,  1906. 
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Climatic  Conditions  and  Watural  A^dvantages 


EARLY  last  February,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  blinding  snowstorm,  the 
writer  started  forth  from  New 
York  on  a  trip  of  investigation 
and  enlightenment  to  the  north- 
em  Pacific  Coast.  It  had  been  an  excep- 
tionally severe  and  trying  winter  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  board.  Forty-one  inches 
of  snow  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  mer- 
cury indicated  a  dozen  degrees  below 
freezing — eighteen  below  in  Chicago, 
twenty-four  below  in  St.  Paul,  thirty-two 
below  in  Montana. 

A  startling  contrast  was  found  when 
arriving  in  the  Pacific  Coast  zone.  The 
most  delightful  spring  weather  imagin- 
able was  experienced.  No  need  of  furs, 
not  even  of  a  light  spring  overcoat.  Un- 
derfoot, velvety  lawn  of  that  deep  satur- 
ated emerald  hue  which  in  the  entire  East 
is  the  unattainable  ideal  of  the  gardener, 
even  in  June.  All  about,  the  flowers  in 
bloom — crocuses,  tulips,  daffodils,  daisies, 
narcissus,  primroses,  snowdrops,  violets, 
pansies.  A  balmy  air  fanning  the  cheek, 
an  air  moistened  by  the  mellow  breath  of 
the  deep.  The  soil  in  the  farmlands 
yonder  ready  for  plowing  and  sowing.  In 
the  orchards  cherry  and  peach  trees  shed- 


ding the  sweet  fragrance  of  their  blossoms, 
and  in  the  gardens  boughs  were  heavy- 
laden  with  buds  and  bourgeons,  tender 
young  shoots  peeping  out  between  the 
wealth  of  purple  and  pink  and  gold. 

There  is  only  one  garden  spot  of  earth 
that  can  compare  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  point  of  climate  and  scenic  seduction, 
and  that  is  the  Riviera,  that  world-famed 
narrow  strip  between  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  sheltered  from 
every  rude  wind,  and  of  which  Nice, 
Monte  Carlo,  and  Cannes  are  the  gems. 
In  climate  and  scenery,  yes;  but  in  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  in  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources this  Pacific  country  far,  far  out- 
vies  the   Riviera. 

Wliat  the  traveler  finds  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and,  subsequently,  all  along 
the  coast  for  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
miles  south,  he  is,  however,  not  quite  un- 
prepared. For  some  of  his  preconceived 
notions  have  already  been  upset  on 
the  way.  In  Western  Montana  he 
meets  with  delicious,  bracing  air 
and  bright  sunshine;  the  Chinook 
winds,  those  wonderful  warm  currents  of 
air  that  have  risen  from  the  bosom  of  the 
western  ocean  and  been  carried  along  at 
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a  high  altitude  until  they  met  the  etem 
walls  and  Boft  meads  of  the  Rockies,  had 
already  removed  every  trace  of  snow ;  farm 
and  orchard  in  the  western  valleys  of 
Montana  bearing  as  the  meagre  lands  of 
the  East  never  bore.  At  the  western  bor- 
derG  of  Idaho  he  roarvels  at  those  lusty 
young  twins,  Lewiston-Clarkston,  and  at 
the  matchless  agricultural  colonies  sur- 
rounding them.  In  Eastern  Washing- 
ton he  feasts  his  eyes  on  the  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  Yakima  and  the 
Wenatchee  Valleys,  and  of  the  Big  Bend 
district,  7,000  males  square,  with  soil  so 
rich  and  climate  so  never-failing  that  five 
acres  will  suffice  to  keep  a  family  of  tillers 
in  moderate  comfort.  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
be  is  amazed  at  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  a  fine,  solidly  built  and  energetic  city 
which  a  score  of  years  before  was  but  a 
tiny  hamlet.  He  notes  the  buoyancy  of 
temperament,  the  never-say-die  optimism, 
the  eelf-sufiicient  energy  which  merely 
laughs  at  obstacles  and  considers  it  good 
sport  to  take  at  one  flying  bound  dis- 
tances in  progress  which  eastern  commu- 
nities crawl  over  at  a  snail's  pace. 
The   journey   southward   from   Seattle 


merely  serves  to  deepen  and  broaden 
these  first  impressions.  Tacoma,  younger 
and  smaller  than  Seattle,  but  with  a 
glorious  future  of  her  own ;  Everett,  Bel- 
lingham,  Olympia,  youthful  giants  these 
just  beginning  to  know  their  own  strength 
— where  in  the  world  can  you  duplicate 
this  garland  of  young  harbor  and  manu- 
facturing cities  grouped  around  that  mar- 
velous tongue  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
laps  the  untouched  wealth  of  the  imperial 
state  of  Washington? 

Then,  further  south,  the  mighty  Colum- 
bia River  and  its  immense  and  fruitful 
basin,  the  greatest  river  in  every  respect 
west  of  the  Rockies,  draining  a  territory 
larger  than  was  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  For 
hundreds  of  miles  this  glorious  river 
forms  the  boundary  between  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  Oregon  is  a  state  equal- 
ing if  not  surpassing  in  several  important 
respects  her  neighbor  to  the  north. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Oregon,  lies 
Astoria,  first  in  point  of  original  settle- 
ment along  the  whole  Pacific,  bnt  re- 
tarded in  its  growth  by  several  vital  cir- 
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cumstances.  Astoria^  however,  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  large  and  important  em- 
porium. Her  harbor  wonld  accommodate 
the  navies  of  the  world.  The  jetty  now 
constructed  by  the  national  government  at 
an  expense  of  five  millions  is  a  magnifi- 
cent improvement.  The  unrivaled  sal- 
mon fisheries  and  canneries,  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  enterprise  animating  her 
citizens — all  these  and  other  elements 
conjoin  to  insure  a  great  future  for  As- 
toria. 

Fourteen  miles  below  the  point  where 
the  Willamette  Eiver  empties  into  the 
Columbia  is  Portland,  Oregon^s  metropolis 
and  in  every  sense  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  promising  cities  in  the  country. 
The  public  spirit  of  her  shippers  and 
merchants  and  the  sense  of  duty  of  the 
nation^s  legislature  combined  vouchsafe  to 
Portland  a  navigation  channel  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  so  deep  and  wide 
that  the  very  leviathans  of  the  ocean  may 
safely  and  commodiously  ride  at  anchor 
at  her  wharves.  Lying  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  vast  region  which  for  fertility  and 
variety  of  resources  is  not  easily  matched, 
with  a  plenty  of  mobile  capital  and  a 
trading  and  manufacturing  talent  and  a 
daring  mood  that  just  now  finds  adequate 
expression  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position, Portland  certainly  has  a  great 
future. 

And  to  the  south  of  her,  150  miles  long 
and  60  miles  wide,  stretches  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  draining  a  large  part  of 
the  state  and  harboring  one-half  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  Oregon;  a  black-soil 
tract  comprising  8,000  square  miles  and 
which,  in  the  not  distant  future,  promises 
even  to  outshine  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
boundless  fertility  of  which  has  been  for 
thousands  of  years  the  theme  of  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Egyptian  poet  and  historian. 
Then,  further  south,  the  Umpqua  and  the 
Eo^ie  River  Valleys,  only  barely  inferior 
to  the  matchless  Willamette,  another  Land 
of  Goshen.  And,  eastwardly,  where  natural 
moisture  gradually  becomes  scanter,  broad 
and  rich  oases,  grazing  grounds  for  num- 
berless cattle  and  sheep,  irrigation  dis- 
tricts that  hold  big  promise  for  the  next 
decade,  deserve  mention.  Hood  River  is 
one  of  these  marvelous  regions,  and  there 
are  many  others  as  well. 

Everywhere  it  is  climate,  soil,  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  population,  rivers, 
creeks,  lakes,  snow-capped  mountains  with 


never-failing  sources  of  pure,  limpid 
water,  which  distinguish  this  vast  region — 
so  little  known  as  yet  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  yet  so  manifestly  designed  by  provi- 
dence to  play  a  huge  part  in  the  political, 
social,  and,  above  all,  the  economic  future 
of  these  United  States. 

This,  then,  is  the  "Oregon  Country," 
the  big  young  country,  first  discovered 
and,  in  a  measure,  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  out  of  which  have  been  carved 
three  large  and  prosperous  new  states. 
Yet  this  vast  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  California  to  the  south,  producing  as 
it  does  with  its  sparse  population  most 
of  the  mineral  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
timber,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
wealth  of  the  nation,  stands  but  at  the 
threshold  of  its  immeasurable  future.  Im- 
migration and  irrigation — ^these  two  fac- 
tors will  make  of  the  Pacific  Coast  within 
the  first  half  of  this  new  century  some- 
thing so  overshadowingly  great  that  the 
mind  staggers  in  forecasting  events  and 
conditions. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  average  Easterner  towards 
the  youthful  Middle  West — so  brimful 
of  energy  and  aggressive  self-assertion — 
strongly  resembled  that  of  stem  parent 
toward  wilful  son.  Ear  was  lent  to  his 
tale  with  a  half-pitying,  incredulous 
smile.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  will  overcome 
even  hide-bound  prejudice. 

There  are  twelve  main  reasons  for  the 
coming  supremacy  of  the  Pacific — coast 
and  ocean ;  reasons  which  can  not  be  over- 
come because  they  are  of  permanent  char- 
acter and  inherent  in  conditions;  reasons 
which  are  just  as  certain  to  produce  cer- 
tain results  as  are  physical  laws.  These 
reasons  are: 

Climatic  advantages. 

Extraordinary  fertility  of  soil. 

Unusual  diversity  of  products. 

Influence  of  the  completed  Panama 
Canal. 

Energy  and  high-grade  quality  of  the 
population. 

Attractiveness  to  immigration,  and  pe- 
culiarly fine  character  of  it. 

General  adoption  of  the  finest  modem 
system  of  irrigation. 

Favorable  flow  and  great  volume  of 
navigable  rivers. 

Existing  railroad  facilities  and  their 
extension. 
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Proximity  to  that  ocean  which  during 
the  present  century  wiil  become  the  main 
artery  of  international  trade  and  the  Beat 
of  chief  naval  power. 

Twofold  markets,  consisting  of  the 
Eastern  state«  and  of  the  extreme  Orient, 
thns  doubling  both  the  sources  of  income 
and  guarding  against  the  effects  of  panics 
and  commercial  depression. 

Matchless  scenic  attractions,  guarantee- 
ing an  ever-increasing  tourist  revenue. 

In  speaking  of  this  whole  enormous  re< 
gion  the  chief  difficulty  is  not  what  to  say, 
but  rather  what  to  leave  unsaid ;  the 
wealth  of  material  is  so  overwhelming, 
there  is  such  a  plethora  of  facts,  that  it 
would  require  not  a  series  of  articles 
(however  condensed),  but  a  series  of  bulky 
volumes  to  tell  the  t^le  with  anything  like 
completeness. 

«       *       * 

The  diaries  of  Ijewis  and  Clark,  the  first 
explorers  of  the  "Oregon  Country,"  make 
it  plain  that  these  two  men,  a  century 
ago,  showed  penetration  and  foresight 
enough  to  become  at  once  convinced  of 
the  extraordinary  natural  wealth  and  the 
i  importance  to  the  Union  of  this 


region.  But  the  wars  of  1812  and  1815 
and  the  boundary  dispute  with  England 
which  followed  them,  and  which  was  not 
adjusted  until  1846,  prevented  an  earlier 
and  more  rapid  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  by  which 
the  stream  of  immigration  to  the  Pacific 
shore  was  for  many  years  largely  diverted 
to  the  new  Eldorado.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  British 
concern,  for  over  a  generation  reigned 
supreme  from  the  ocean  t<r  the  Rocky 
^fountains.  As  late  as  1846  there  was 
not  a  single  military  or  trading  post 
throughout  the  Columbia  region. 

Among  the  leading  points  telling  in 
favor  of  the  coming  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. Necessarily  the  settlers  which  ar- 
rived across  the  continent  between  1846 
and  1880,  and  who  to-day  (and  probably 
forever)  dominate,  were  of  a  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, adventurous  type,  "men  who  did 
things,"  and  who  impressed  the  new 
country  with  the  stamp  of  their  individu- 
ality. If  they  had  not  been  such,  they 
would  have  remained  at  home.      Thus  it 
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is  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  peculiarly  and  aggressively  American, 
if  by  American  is  meant  not  only  race, 
but  racial  characteristics — manliness, 
sturdy  independence,  energy,  enterprise, 
frankness  in  word  and  deed,  progressive- 
ness,  adaptability  to  novel  conditions  and 
surroundings.  In  short,  a  people  pre- 
senting the  living  embodiment  of  the 
"American  idea."  There  is  no  "race  sui- 
cide" here.  Families  are  large,  thrifty, 
strong  in  mind  and  body. 

Add  to  this  the  climate — a  great  factor. 
No  killing  succession  of  extremes  in  tem- 
perature. The  equable  climate,  the  possi- 
bility of  leading  an  open-air  life  aU  the 
year  through,  make  the  average  health 
wonderfully  robust,  the  mortality  singu- 
larly low  (nine  per  thousand  in  Portland, 
10.50  in  Tacoma  or  Seattle,  and  lower 
still  in  the  rural  districts),  a  remark 
which  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
women.  There  is  no  nervous  debility 
here ;  roses  bloom  in  the  cheeks  of  maiden 
and  matron,  as  roses  also  perennially 
bloom  in  their  front  gardens.  There  is 
an  opulence  of  health  and  vigor  about 
these  North  Pacific  women  which  speaks 
well  for  the  future  of  their  offspring. 
The  Pacific  Coast  possesses  in  fact  all  the 
conditions  required  to  build  up  the  grand- 
est race  of  men  and  women  known  in  his- 
tory. 

Another  point  in  this  category  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  excellent,  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  country.  The  water  supply  is 
everywhere  faultlessly  pure  and  abundant. 
In  the  cities  and  villages  sewerage,  street 
paving,  and  cleaning  are  far  better  than 
in  the  prairie  states,  nay,  even  better  than 
in  the  older  East.  This  is  one  of  the 
features  which  amaze  the  searcher  after 
truth  in  this  land  of  wonders.  There  is 
none  of  that  straggling,  unkempt  air  about 
these  young  towns  which  strike  one  so 
painfully  in  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  even 
much  further  east.  There  is  evident 
everywhere  a  keen  sense  for  beauty  of  out- 
line. The  public  structures  and  private 
residences  look  solid,  artistic,  handsome. 

The  people,  withal,  are  of  an  astonish- 
ingly high  level  of  culture,  sociable,  hos- 
pitable, courteous,  of  the  "live-and-let- 
live"  type. 

Likewise  a  factor  of  great  moment  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  beautiful  country  is 
its  press.      If  it  is  true  that  a  nation  or 


community  always  has  that  press  which 
it  deserves,  the  Pacific  Coast  people  on 
that  score  alone  stand  revealed  as  of  a 
high  type.  For  the  local  press  which 
serves  them  and  points  the  way  to  new 
and  greater  achievements  is  very  high  in 
character  and  great  in  its  efl&ciency.  Of 
such  organs  of  public  opinion  as  the  Times 
and  Post-Intelligencer  in  Seattle,  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  in  Portland,  the 
Ledger  and  News  in  Tacomrf,  the  Spokes- 
man-Review in  Spokane,  the  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Times  in  Los  Angeles,  any  country  in  the 
world  would  have  reason  to  be  proud.  In 
every  essential  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
newsy,  reliable,  informing,  as  well  as  a 
clean,  enterprising,  and  powerful  news- 
paper these  Pacific  Coast  organs  are 
easily  on  a  par  with  the  best  anywhere. 
And  it  is  but  repeating  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  influence  of  such  mirrors  of  en- 
lightened public  opinion  must  in  the  long 
run  be  very  great,  must  conduce  mightily 
to  the  rapid  yet  steady  growth  in  all  that 
is  worth  while  in  this  lusty  tier  of  states 
washed  by  the  greatest  of  oceans.  For 
there  is  not  a  project  intended  to  hasten 
the  upbuilding  of  this  coast  which  is  not 
intelligently  fostered  and  promoted  by 
this  local  press. 

The  state  of  Washington  is  by  nature 
and  destiny  meant  for  a  second  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  that  retards  this  consumma- 
tion is  the  sparseness  of  its  railroad  facili- 
ties; and  that  again  is  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness of  its  population.  Oregon  is  affected 
by  precisely  the  same  causes.  Of  course, 
when  spealdng  relatively,  no  reason  for 
complaint  exists ;  I  mean  when  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  youth  of  this  whole 
region.  But  time  is  being  taken  by  the 
forelock  nevertheless. 

Thus,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  new  rail- 
roads are  at  present  either  in  process  of 
construction  or  being  surveyed  in  Oregon 
and  Southern  Washington  alone.  The 
number  of  those  planned  in  Northern  and 
Eastern  Washington  is  just  about  as  great. 
Conditions  at  present  all  point  to  an 
enormous  new  wave  of  immigration  into 
the  "Oregon  Country;"  i.  e.,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  This  will 
hasten  the  construction  of  all  these  roads, 
so  that  probably  by  1910  they  will  have 
become  established  realities. 

But   besides   these   short   roads — great 
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as  their  influence  will  be  in  developing 
the  hitherto  more  or  less  neglected  por- 
tions of  those  two  states — the  number  of 
transcontinental  lines^  reaching  and  end- 
ing by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  will  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  next  five 
years.  Good  judges  of  the  situation  claim 
that  the  recent  final  decision  in  the  North- 
em  Securities  case — ^the  principal  result 
of  which  is  the  re-establishment  of  healthy 
competition  between  the  existing  trans- 
continental lines,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  and 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  line — ^will 
make  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  competition  is  in  most  instances  the 
"soul  of  trade."  Whether  or  no,  how- 
ever, the  plan  is  at  present  to  build  a  new 
line  (connecting  eastwardly  with  trunk 
lines  in  Utah)  terminating  at  Coos  Bay, 
Or.,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
to  have  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and 
the  Burlington  lines  extend  their  systems 
to  the  Pacific,  and  to  have  one  other  big 
line  with  a  terminus  on  the  California 
shore. 

Enough  is  shown  by  all  this  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Pacific  Coast  within  a  few 
years  from  now  is  no  longer  to  suffer  from 
insufficient  railroad  connection,  with  at- 
tendant lack  of  proper  competition,  and 
that  will  be  an  enormous  factor  in  the 
rapid  development  of  the  whole  vast  coun- 
try. The  lumher  industry,  for  instance, 
just  at  present  (in  money  value)  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  whole  Pacific 
North,  will  be  vastly  benefited  by  lower 
freight  rates  to  the  Middle  West,  par- 
ticularly Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  the  Dakotas. 

How  enormous  these  lumber  interests 
are  is  as  yet  little  imderstood,  or  if  imder- 
stood  little  heeded.     We  know  in  a  gen- 


eral way  that  the  salmon  fishery  on  the 
Columbia  has  yielded,  since  its  inception 
thirty  years  ago,  a  matter  of  860,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $76,000,000.  We  have 
at  our  fingers'  ends  some  of  the  mining 
statistics  of  the  Pacific  North,  showing 
that  hundreds  of  millions  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  have  been  taken  out. 
But  we  usually  give  no  weight  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  one  state  of  Oregon  alone  so 
great  an  authority  as  Henry  Gannett, 
chief  geographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  puts  the  money  value 
of  the  merchantable  timber  at  over  four 
billion  dollars,  and  that  of  late  years  two 
billion  feet  of  marketable  lumber  have 
been  cut  and  sold  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington every  twelvemonth.  This  practi- 
cally exhaustless  timber  wealth  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  (for  California,  with  her 
matchless  redwood  forests,  shares  in  it) 
is  in  more  than  one  respect  its  greatest 
asset.  Practically  exhaustless  it  is,  for 
at  the  present  rate  it  would  require  two 
centuries  to  deplete  this  wealth;  that  is, 
if  nothing  were  grown  to  make  up  the 
loss ;  but  the  system  of  forest  reserves  and 
superintendence  inaugurated  by  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments,  and  the 
awakened  public  opinion  in  favor  of  re- 
forestation show  that  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  (where 
blind  destruction  has  held  sway)  will  not 
repeat  itself  on  the  Pacific  shore. 

And  as  in  cotton  the  United  States  now 
enjoys,  and  will  continue  to  enjoy,  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  all  over  the  world,  so  it  will 
be  in  this  matter  of  Pacific  timber.  No 
timber  of  equal  and  diverse  value  grows 
anywhere  else  on  the  globe.  Local  con- 
ditions and  its  accessibility  cannot  be 
matched  elsewhere,  hence  the  Pacific  Coast 
can  undersell,  grade  for  grade,  all  other 
lumber  on  earth. 


NOTE.— The  second  article  In  this  »erie8  wUl  appear  In  the  September  ittne. 
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SEATTLE,  THE  QUEEN  CITY 


By  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


SEATTLE  is  an  achievement,  not 
a  mere  growth.  The  city  is 
an  evolution  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  energetic,  resolute, 
resourceful  business  men.  Seat- 
tle ia  the  result  of  a  patriotic,  unselfish, 
urban  spirit  which  has  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  a  desired  end — 
the  upbuilding  of  a  great  city.  The  popu- 
lation shown  by  the  recent  directory  can- 
vas— 185,000 — indicates  to  what  extent 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

'rhe  building  of  a  great  city  is  not  a 
circumstance.  There  must  be  reasons — 
many,  potent  and  significant — which  will 
cauBe  people  to  gather  themselves  in  thou- 
sands at  a  particular  place  and  there  seek 
for  a  better  home  and  a  better  living.- 
But  the  building  of  a  city  may  hinge  on 
a  circumstance.  To  Seattle,  more  than 
to  any  other  city,  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Klondike  significant  and  far- 
reaching  in  effect. 

The  turning  point  in  Seattle's  career 
came  in  the  summer  of  1897,  when  the. 
first  boat  arrived  bearing  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  a  great  Eldorado  in  Alaska — ■ 
the  intelligence  that  was  to  set  men  wild, 
and  to  send  thousands  of  frenzied  gold- 
seekers  into  the  vast  regions  of  the  frozen 
north  after  the  seductive  yellow  metal. 
Seattle  was  just  recovering  from  the  grip 
of  the  hard  times  which  swept  the  coun- 
try and  ruined  many  a  young  and  pros- 
perous western  town.  Seattle's  citizens 
had,  by  dint  of  that  energy  and  spirit  for 
which  they  have  since  become  noted, 
averted  the  more  evil  effects  of  the  panic, 
and  the  city  was  consequently  in  better 


condition  to  enter  upon  the  career  of 
good  fortune  and  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed. 

From  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
boat  telling  of  the  discovery  of  rich  dig- 
gings in  Alaska,  Seattle  grew  rapidly  and 
without  cessation.  Men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  swarmed  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
headed  for  the  North;  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  outfitted  in  Seattle  and 
sailed  from  that  port.  This  was  not  ac- 
complished, however,  without  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  business  men  of  the  city. 
Realizing  the  possibilities  that  the  newly 
developed  Alaska  trade  offered,  Seattle  at 
once  set  about  to  secure  it.  Having  the 
advantage  of  location  over  other  cities,  a 
campaign  of  advertising  was  inaugurated. 
It  was  made  known  throughout  the  land 
that  Seattle  was  the  logical  town  from 
which  to  embark  for  Alaska.  Other 
methods,  too,  were  adopted,  such  as  sub- 
sidizing Eastern  brokers  to  sell  tickets  via 
Seattle. 

The  city  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  dull  town,  slowly  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  a  national  financial  panie, 
to  a  busy,  bustling,  prosperous  port  where 
thousands  of  men  were  outfitting  for  the 
hazardous  trip  to  the  far-northern  gold- 
fields.  Steamers  were  coming  and  going, 
taking  up  minerii,  and  great  shipments  of 
supplies  needed  in  an  almost  barren  coun- 
try, and  bringing  back  the  golden  tribute 
that  the  Northland  suddenly  began  to 
pour  into  th^  coffers  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  long  before  men  with  fore- 
sight saw  that  Seattle  was  destined  to  be 
a  large  city  and  that  her  growth  was  to 
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be  rapid.  These  men  lost  no  time  in  buy- 
ing real  estate  and  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  fortunes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  city  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years. 

There  were  not  enough  buildings  in 
Seattle  to  accommodate  the  inSux  of  new 
residents,  and  so  dwellings  and  business, 
blocks  began  to  spring  up  on  every  side; 
the  business  district  was  extended  into  the 
residence  portions,  which  in  turn  were 
forced  farther  back ;  the  result  is  a  city  of 
more  than  four  times  the  population  of 
the  Seattle  of  18»7. 

Seattle  has  well-paved  streets,  a  thor- 
ough and  satisfactory  street  car  system, 
large  and  handsome  business  blocks,  and 
residence  districts  adorned  by  palatial 
homes  and  green  and  velvety  lawns. 

Seattle  is  most  beautifully  located.  Sit- 
uated on  a  dozen  lofty  hills,  overlooking 
a  magnificent  arena  of  sparkling,  blue 
waters,  the  city  is  in  the  center  of  a  vast 
amphitheater  whose  outer  wall  comprises 
lofty  ranges  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
sloping  down  to  the  less  impressive,  but 
nevertheless  beautiful  foothills,  which  un- 
dulate for  miles  and  miles  until  at  last 


they  dwindle  down  to  the  wooded  promon- 
tories of  Fuget  Sound.  From  the  crown- 
ing hillsides,  the  panorama  stretches 
away  for  many  leagues  to  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  and  spans  two  great  moun- 
tain chains,  Oiree  large  fresh-water  lakes 
and  innumerable  inlets  and  bays  of  the 
great  arm  of  the  Pacific.  On  all  sides  the 
view  is  a  never-ending  landscape  study, 
unlimited  in  variety,  never  looking  the 
same,  but  always  offering  a  grand  expanse 
of  skies,  waters,  islands,  and  mountains. 

With  such  an  incomparable  setting,  a 
city  would  indeed  be  a  gem  if  it  were  not 
incongruous  with  its  surroundings.  In 
Seattle  much  has  been  done  to  bring  the 
beauty  of  the  city  up  to  a  standard  not 
inconsistent  with  the  environment. 

The  hills  have  been  utilized  to  good 
effect  in  giving  Seattle  &  novel  and  dis- 
tinctive beauty.  The  city  would  look 
much  less  queenly  from  Elhott  Bay,  were 
her  precincts  level  and  commonplace. 
Rising  from  the  very  waterside  to  crown- 
ing heights  above  the  bay,  every  feature  is 
emphasized  and  made  to  stand  out  in  re- 
lief, affording  an  impressive  view  from 
vessels  entering  the  harbor. 
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Seattle  has  many  beautiful  Tesidonce 
districte.  As  in  moet  cities,  the  hand- 
Boine  residences  have  held  to  the  higher 
^ouud,  and  are  to  be  found  either  on 
the  BUmmit  tableland  or  well  up  the 
slopes  of  the  various  promontories.  Queen 
Anne  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  residence  sections  in 
America.  Other  residence  sections  of 
striking  beauty  are  Henton  Hill,  Capitol 
Hill,  First  Hill,  Eainier  Heights,  and 
Beacon  Hill. 

The  beauty  of  the  city  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  her  many  parks.  The  west  side 
of  Lake  Washington,  a  body  of  fresh 
water  thirty  miles  long,  and  only  twenty 
minutes  ride  from  the  main  business 
streets  of  the  city,  is  much  beautified  in 
this  way,  and  one  side  of  Green  Lake  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  Woodland 
Park,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful city  parks  in  the  West.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  one  of  the  leading  park  experts 
and  landscape  architects  of  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  superintending  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  parks,  drive- 
ways, and  boulevards  that  will  leave  Seat- 
tle unexcelled  in  this  respect. 

The  great  commerce  and  varied  indus- 
tries of  Seattle,  as  well  as  the  resources  of 


tributary  country,  are  the  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  the  city.  There  will  be  a 
natural  increase  in  the  Alaskan  com- 
merce, as  the  great  empire  of  the  North 
continues  the  development  so  splendidly 
begun. 

While  Seattle  is  a  beautiful  residence 
city,  it  is  her  business  that  has  made  her 
great.  Her  commerce,  industries,  the 
resources  of  the  tributary  country — all 
these  have  contributed  in  a,  liberal  measure 
to  mske  a  growth  at  once  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial. The  reasons  which  at  first  jus- 
tified it  still  indicate  a  continuance  of 
that  growth  which  shall  not  cease  for 
many  years  to  come,  Seattle  has  all  the 
advantages  and  resources  that  are  factors 
ID  the  building  of  a  great  city.  She  is  in 
the  natural  path  of  a  commerce  which, 
while  already  great,  has  not  obtained  in 
the  proportions  that  its  possibilities  war- 
rant. The  great  Alaskan  commerce  which 
has  figured  so  significantly  in  Seattle's 
growth  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
it  will  be  when  the  great  empire  of  the 
North  undergoes  the  development  that 
has  been  so  splendidly  started  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Seattle's  greatest  hope,  however,  lies  in 
the  development  of  Oriental  trade.      Al- 
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rpadv,  the  annual    exports    from  Puget 
Sound  to  the  countries  of  the  Far  East — 
or  the  Far  West,  aa  it  is  from  Seattle — 
have   reached   large   proportions.      They 
have  been  greatly   increased  during  the 
past  year  by  the  addition  to  the  fleet  ply- 
ing between  Seattle  and  the  Orient,  of 
the  steamships  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the 
two  largest  freight  carriers  in  the  world, 
built  by  the  Great  Northern  Steamship 
Company     for    the    Seattle- Japan    run. 
These  boats  carry  28,000  tons  of  freight 
each,  or  a  cargo  equal  to  that  carried  by 
.:   100  trains  of  twenty-five  cars  each.    They 
I   are   a  part   of   the   great   transportation 
f   scheme    of  James  J.  Hill,  whose  Puget 
J   Sound    and     transcontinental    operations 
g  have   been   such    a    factor    in   Seattle's 
I   growth,  and  they  are  a  staudiog  evidence 
I   of  his  belief  that  the  Oriental  trade    is 
eventually  destined  to  develop  to  enor- 
l   mouB  proportions. 

I       The  importance  of  Seattle  as  a  seaport 
1  will  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  etated 
.  that  her  total  commerce  by  water  during 
s  the  year  1904  amounted  to  nearly  $76,- 
I   000,000.     While  more  than  two-thirds  of 
■   this  amount  was  coastwise  trade,  yet  over 
I   $13,000,000    wa«  in  trade   with   foreign 
J   countries.      The  coastwise  imports   were 
-   valued  at  $27,500,000,  and  the  exports  at 
5  $33,500,000.      The  foreign  imports  were 
I   valued  at  $5,800,000,  and  the  exports  at 
^   $8,800,000.      Of  the  foreign    commerce, 
«   $8,000,000    worth    was    done    with    the 
a  Orient,  $2,600,000  with  British  Columbia 
^  and  the  balance  with  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, South  America,  Siberia,  Australia, 
i   England,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
.   Of  the  coastwise  trade  nearly  $30,000,000 
J  was  done  with    what    are  known  as  the 
I   coastwise  ports,  and  $10,000,000  was  the 
*   valuation  of  the  commerce  with   Alaska 
ports.      The  balance  was  done  with  Bering 
Sea  and   Hawaiian   ports.      During  the 
same  year  739  deep  sea  vessels  arrived  and 
793  departed.      ITie  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers arriving  and  departing  during  the 
year  was  1,088,150. 

The  foreign  exports  consist  of  many 
dilferent  articles.  The  heavy  shipments 
to  the  Orient  include  flour,  cotton,  ma- 
chin  erv,  railroad  material,  tobacco,  bicy- 
cles, salnwrn,  meat,  lumber,  beer,  nails, 
■■  etc.  In  190i  there  was  a  total  of  645,706 
barrels  of  flour  shipped  to  the  Orient, 
■  valued  at  $2,167,882.      The  cotton  ship- 
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menU  amoiuted  to  13,639  bales,  with  a 
valuation  of  $611,119.  Machinery  s^it 
to  the  Orient  on  vessels  bound  out  from 
Seattle  was  v^ued  at  $1,015,434.  The 
Japanese  have  been  buying  many  cases  of 
Alaska  salmon,  and  in  the  last  year  they 
purchased  282,868  cases,  with  a  valuation 
of  $806,835.  Meat  shipments  to  the 
Orient  in  1904  were  valued  at  $206,478. 
Seattle  is  well  adapted  by  reason  of  its 
shipping  facilities  to  handle  this  enor- 
mous commerce.  Puget  Sound  is  of  great 
depth,  and  oflere  the  largest  vessels  that 
float  easy  access  and  a  smooth  voyage  to 
the  open  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Elliott 
Bay,  Seattle's  unrivaled  harbor,  is  shel- 
tered from  wind  and  wave,  and  is  of  sufB- 
cient  depth  to  allow  the  greatest  vessels 
plying  in  the  world's  commerce  to  nestle 
up  alongside  of  any  of  the  scores  of  big 
docks  that  line  the  extensive  water  front. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  tug- 
boats, for  the  vessels  can  steam  right  into 
the  slips  between  the  docks.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  barges  in  unload- 
ing, for  the  vessels  can  unload  directly 
into  the  warehouses  on  the  shore.  In 
this  way  vessels  plying  in  and  out  of  Seat- 
tle are  freed  of  the  necessity  of  undergo- 


ing the  aggravating  inconveniences  that 
are  encountered  in  cities  which  are  not  so 
fortunately  endowed  with  shipping  facili- 
ties. 

The  business  section  of  the  city  has 
undergone  an  evolution  during  the  past 
few  years  that  has  transformed  its  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  a  town  to  a  city 
that  is  metropolitan  and  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  has  p^essitated  the  erection  of  many 
new  ofBce  buildings,  which  have  been  built 
on  an  elaborate  and  modem  scale,  grad- 
ually replacing  the  older  and  less  preten- 
tious lookJBg  structures. 

The  most  imposing  office  building  in 
the  city  at  the  present  time  is  the  fifteen- 
story  Alaska  building,  modem  in  every 
respect,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  the 
great  northern  coontry,  the  development 
of  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  city 
on  Puget  Sound,  There  are  two  other 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  having  twelve 
and  eleven  stories,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Among  the  many  other  mod- 
em office  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Colman  block,  the  most  spacious  ofBce 
building  in  the  Northwest;  the  Arcade 
building,    with    400    office    rooms;     the 
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Bailey,  the  Pioneer,  the  Orieotal,  the  New 
York,  and  the  Mutual  Life. 

There  is  no  city  of  equal  size  in  the 
country  whose  streets  present  so  busy  an 
appearance  as  those  of  Seattle.  The  vis- 
itor is  impressed,  and  the  Easterner  is 
often  heard  to  remark  that  it  looks  more 
like  New  York  than  any  city  he  has  seen 
in  the  West. 

Seattle  has  an  excellent  street  car  sys- 
tem. Care  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city  at 
frequent  intervals.  Cable  cars  scale  the 
steeper  hills  and  electric  cars  take  the 
more  gradual  grades.  But  no  part  of  the 
city  is  remote  from  a  car  line,  and  most 
sections  can  be  reached  by  a  number  of 
different  routes.  Four  car  lines  run  to 
Lake  Washington,  a  number  of  others  to 
various  suburbs,  including  Green  Lake, 
Fremont,  Ballard ;  and  an  interurban  elec- 
tric line  rune  to  Tacoma  and  reaches  a 
number  of  important  towns  along  the 
way. 

The  city  is  suppljed  by  its  own  water 
system  witii  water  fresh  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  distant  mountain  peaks. 
The  water  is  piped  thirty  miles  from  the 
Cedar  Lake  reserroir,  by  means  of  a  sys- 


tem that  ooet  the  city  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  but  has  proven  a  good 
investment.  Seattle  gets  its  own  munici- 
pal light  and  power  from  the  same  source 
by  harnessing  the  waters  of  the  rushing 
Cedar  River  and  running  them  through 
big  turbine  wheels,  thus  generating  the 
power  which  is  transmitted  many  miles  to 
the  municipal  power  house  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  city  is  supplied 
with  light  and  power  by  two  other  sys- 
tems which  go  into  the  mountains  for  the 
water  power  which  does  their  generating. 
One  company  has  harnessed  the  waters  at 
Snoqualmie  Falls  and  the  other  has 
tapped  the  Puyallup  River  far  up  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Rainier,  and  runs  the  water 
under  a  head  of  nine  hundred  feet  over 
great  Pelton  impulse  wheels,  generating 
power  which  is  transmitted  to  Seattle  and 
a  number  of  other  Puget  Sound  cities. 

Seattle  makes  nearly  everything.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  things  conceivable  iiL 
the  way  of  ordinary  neoesnties,  or  even 
luxuries  of  life,  that  can  not  be  obtained 
in  Seattle  fresh  from  the  factories.  The 
Manufacturers'  Association  recently  is- 
sued a  booklet    naming  over  360  things 
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that  are  manufactured  in  the  city,  and 
statin]!;  that  this  was  not  a  complete  list. 
Many  of  these  thingB  are  made  by  small 
factories,  but  many  are  manufactured  at 
mammoth  plants  employing  hundreds  of 
men. 

The  battleship  Nebraska  was  launched 
last  September  from  a  Seattle  shipyard, 


and  is  now  nearly  complete.  This  is  a 
first-class  battleship  in  every  respect,  and 
its  erection  in  Seattle  has  caused  several 
million  dollars  to  be  spent  there.  Seattle 
also  has  a  large  steel  jnill,  cordage  plant, 
several  enormous  breweries,  a.  number  of 
packing  houses,  woolen  mills,  iron  works, 
lumber   mills,    salmon    canneries,    fiour 
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millg,  and  many  other  kinds  of  manufac- 
tories. A  mai^facturers'  association  has 
been  formed,  people  have  been  taught  to 
patronize  goods  of  home  make,  and  manu- 
facturers are  reaching  out  for  the  marketa 
of  the  Orient,  in  Alaska,  in  South  Amer- 
ica; in  fact,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Seattle  manufacturer  has  many  ad- 
vantages, such  as  cheap  power,  available 
raw  material  in  abundance  and  at  reason- 
able prices,  cheap  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  water  route,  and  almost  unlimited 
markets  that  are  nearer  to  Seattle  than 
to  any  other  American  city. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  open  a  cheaper 
route  for  the  transportation  of  many  of 
the  commodities  of  Eastern  manufacture, 
now  sent  across  the  continent  and  shipped 
through  Seattle,  and  unless  these  same 
commodities,  or  many  of  them,  are  pro- 
duced here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this  por- 


tion of  Seattle's  export  trade  will  be  lost. 
But  with  the  advantages  had  by  the  Seat- 
tie  manufacturer  in  the  way  of  power,  raw 
material,  and  the  hedge  <on  freight  rates 
made  possible  by  a  greater  proximity  to 
the  Oriental  and  coastwise  markets,  he 
can  more  than  compete  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
ilississippi  Valley,  and  the  city  will  be 
engaged  not  only  in  shipping,  but  also  in 
manufacturing  for  these  markets. 

If,  therefore,  a  city  ever  had  reason  to 
grow  and  prosper,  Seattle  possesses  these 
reasons  to  a  superlative  degree.  All  the 
requisite  qualities  and  opportunities  that 
are  the  greatest  factors  in  the  building  of 
a  great  city  are  found  conspicuously  evi- 
dent, and  no  prophet  is  required  to  pre- 
dict for  this  thriving,  bustling,  energetic 
city  a  future  of  great  and  magnificent 
promise. 
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HE  growing  city  appeals  to  the 

wise  investor.     One  who  uses 

■  ordinary  judgment  in  the  se- 

JL  lection  of  real  estate  in  a  city 
enjoying  a  good,  substantial 
prowth,  can  hardly  lose  by  the  InTestment. 
Seattle,  during  the  last  five  years,  has 
doubled  in  population,  and  the  valuation 
of  choice  real  estate  in  that  city  has  in- 
creased in  even  greater  proportion. 

The  best  real  eBtat«  in  Seattle  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  at  the  market  price,  for  the 
majority  of  holders,  if  in  a  position  to 
wait,  realize  that  it  will  pay  them  to  do 
so,  and  the  best  land  can  be  bought  only 
at  a  premium  that  anticipates  promised 
increase  in  value. 

One  proof  of  the  faith  that  judicious 
business  men  have  in  the  growth  of  Seattle 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  real  estate 
values  is  given  in  the  fact  that  the  heaviest 
investors  are  not  confined  to  that  city,  but 


comprise  wealthy  men  of  cities  in  alt 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  do  uncommon 
oceurrepce  for  an  Eastern  capitalist  to 
visit  the  city  for  the  first  time,  become 
impressed  with  its  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment and  begin,  immediately  upon 
hia  return,  negotiations  for  the  purchase 
of  real  estate,  either  for  speculation  or  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings.  There 
is  San  Francisco  money  invested  in  Se- 
attle, Portland  money,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago  money;  and  a  capitalist  in 
Butte  is  one  of  the  largest  property-own- 
ers in  the  city.  While  much  property  is 
owned  by  outside  interests,  it  is  generally 
controlled  by  Seattle  men,  through  whose 
agency,  in  many  cases,  the  m«Miey  of  the 
outsider  was   attracted. 

Adolphua  Busch,  the  well-known  St. 
Louis  brewer,  was  recently  in  Seattle,  and 
after  looking  the  field  over  thoroughly 
made  the   following  statement:     "There 
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are  fortunes  to  be  made  in  Seattle  real 
estate  during  the  next  ten  ;years,  and  much 
of  the  money  that  will  be  made  will  not 
require  exceedingly  large  investments. 
Of  oouree,  the  land  in  the  bueiness  dis- 
tricts, which  promises  to  increase  many 
times  in  Talue  during  the  next  decade, 
cannot  be  had  now  without  the  investment 
of  enormous  sums,  but  there  are  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city  where  land  is  going  to 
undergo  a  proportionate  increase,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  small  investor  will  have  a 
chance  to  realize  good  money  on  his  in- 
vestments. I  truly  believe  that  Seattle 
real  estate,  wisely  selected,  is  the  most 
promising  line  of  investments  that  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Northwest  at  the 
present  time."  And  to  prove  that  he 
meant'  what  he  said,  he  opened  negotia- 
tions for  property,  himself,  immediately, 
and  is  now  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  fine  hotel. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  busi- 
ness property  has  been  contingent  upon 
the  quick  growth  of  the  city  and  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  level  land  suitable  for 
building  and  business  purpoaee.  The  un- 
paralleled amount  of  building  that  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  three  years 


has  also  created  a  demand  for  good  busi- 
ness district  sites,  and  has  done  much  to 
enhance  the  valuation  of  the  property  sur- 
rounding the  handsome  structures  that 
have  been  reared.  Capitalists  have  been 
gradually  buying  up  alt  the  land  in  the 
more  level  districts  contiguous  to  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city,  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  stiffening  the  market  on  all  sur- 
rounding land. 

The  most  valuable  land  in  the  city  at 
present  is  located  along  Second  avenue, 
the  main  business  street,  between  Yeslcr 
Way  and  Pike  street,  a  distance  of  ten 
blocks.  Of  this,  the  property  lying  south 
of  Madison  demands  the  higbest  prices, 
none  of  it  being  obtainable  for  less  than 
$2,000  a  front  foot  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alaska  building  the  topmost  prices 
have  been  reached,  as  much  as  $4,000  a 
front  foot  being  paid  recently  for  a  comer 
lot,  on  which  was  a  three-story  brick  bmid- 
ing.  The  Second-avenue  property  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  value,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  it  ia  tied  up  by  owners  who 
wish  to  hold  it  for  the  present. 

The  best  values  in  residence  lots  are 
to  be  found  on  First  Hill,  which  is  the 
summit  of  the  first  slope  back  from  the 
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water  front  and  directly  behind  the  busi-  Hills,  and  residence  property  almost  any- 

nesB  part  of  the  city.     Most  of  this  prop-  where  in  the  city  is  a  good  investment, 
erty  is  improved,  and  the  few  lota  that         On  upper  Second  avenue,  where  the  city 

are  vacant  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  as  the  is  establishing  a  regrade  and  has  cut  away 

owners  seem  not  anxious  to  sell.     A  cor-  a  great  hill  in  order  to  extend  the  street 

ner  lot  in  this  district  recently  sold  for  on  a  level,  the  real  estate  values  have  been 

$9,000,  or  $150  a  front  foot.     Good  val-  jumping,   although   the   improvement   is 

ues,  and  increasing  values  are  also  to  be  not  completed  as  yet,  and  the  prices  are 

found  on  Queen  Anne,  Kenton  and  Capitol  not  as  high  as  they  will  be  later  on.    This 
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propetty  is  hard  to  obtain  without  paying 
so  large  a  premium  over  the  market  price 
that  it  discourages  the  apeculator. 

Third  and  Fourth  avenues  are  both  con- 
sidered promising.  Third  avenue,  which 
is  considered  the  moat  promising  of  any 
of  the  undeveloped  business  sections,  has 
been  held  back  on  account  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  regrade  which  for  some  time 
has  been  pending.  Several  large  prop- 
erty-holders along  this  street  are  only 


awaiting  the  settlement  of  this  question 
before  they  begin  the  erection  of  substan- 
tial business  blocks. 

The  great  Astor  estate,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  all  America,  has  been  almost 
wholly  acquired  by  investments  in  real  es- 
tate in  New  York  City.  The  best  invest- 
ments were  made  when  the  city  was  younir 
and  much  smaller  than  at  present,  and 
considerable  care  was  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  property  that  was  most  promis- 
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ing.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  land  in 
New  York  City  was  bought  by  the  Aetors 
at  farm  land  pricee.  Other  great  estates 
in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  that  have 
grown  rapidly  have  been  builded  in  the 
Slime  waj. 

The  future  growth  of  Seattle  seems  to 
be  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  city  has 
been  growing,  is  growing,  and  every  con- 
dition indicates,  and  great  men  believe, 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  indefinitely. 

The  chances,  then,  for  investment  in 
Seattle  are  of  the  very  best.  Land  can 
even  yet  be  purchased  in  the  suburbs  and 
on  the  horders  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
To  the  man  who  baa  big  money  to  invest, 
Seattle  business  property,  or  Seattle  tide- 
land  for  future  manufacturing  sites,  is 
full  of  promise.  The  tideland  property, 
especially,  has  increased  many  hundred 
per  cent  in   value  during  the  past  few 
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the  peculiar  Bhape,  are  rare.  This  nugget 
will  be  a  part  of  the  display  of  Oregon 
gold  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  this 
vear.  It  woe  found  in  the  mines  of 
"Jake"  Klippel,  a  pioneer  Oregon  miner. 

7X«  Cburck  of  Our  LaJy 

Southern  California,  from  a  historical 
viewpoint,  is  nothing  without  its  old  mis- 
sions; and  while  they  are  a  common 
object,    "The    Chureh    of    Our    Lady" 
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A  $500  GoM  Slipper 

Among  the  heap  of  nuggets  and  "dust" 
at  the  last  clean-up  of  the  placer  mines 
on  Forest  Creek,  Oregon,  was  one  big 
piece  the  shape  of  a  slipper.  It  was  the 
biggest  nugget  found  in  Oregon  last  year, 
and  "weighed''  nearly  $500  in  virgin 
gold. 

Nuggets  are  always  of  very  irregular 
shapes,  and  one  as  smooth  as  this,  and  of 
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is  especially  interesting  by  reason  of 
its  location  in  the  heart  of  old  Sonora- 
town,  the  original  Los  Angeles,  "The  City 
of  The  Angels."  This  old  mission  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of  the  old 
Spanish  days  in  Los  Angeles.     It  is  lo- 
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cated  in  the  center  of  the  present  Mexican 
quarter,  and  jiJAt  acroee  the  street  from 
Plaza  Park,  irhich  is  the  lounging  place 
for  scores  of  lolling  Mexicans  and  Indians 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  church  is 
yet  one  of  the  principal  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia missions,  aiii}-  it  is  preserved  and 
kept  as  it  was  during  the  old  days.  An 
"h"   adjoins   the   main   building  in   the 


rear,  and  is  need  aa  a  mission  school.  It 
was  here  that  Ramons  received  a  large 
Rhare  of  her  education.  Located  as  it  is, 
but  a  few  moments'  walk  from  the  center 
of  Log  Angeles'  business  section,  the 
"Church  of  Our  Lady"  affords  the  visitor 
to  Los  Angeles  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Spanish  days  in 
Sonoratown. 
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ROMANCE  OF  A  CATTLE  RANCH 

By  T.  Sbelley  Sutton 

THE  ^'Big  B"  ranch,  as  Jerry  Bigbee*8  eight  sections  of  prairie  pasturage 
was  "coTninonly  known,  was  in  a  rare  state  of  commotion.  The  fall 
round-ups  had  been  completed;  the  cattle,  brought  in  from  the  range, 
had  been  comfortably  bedded  down  for  the  winter,  and  the  usual  number 
of  steers  and  mavericks  had  passed  through  the  operations  of  the  brand- 
ing and  dehorning  pens.  The  ^'chuck*'  wagon,  still  loaded  with  provisions  and 
the  paraphernalia  of  camp,  was  standing  forlornly  by  the  corral  gate;  and  the 
horses,  which  were  comfortably  stabled  for  the  first  time  in  two  months,  were  en- 
joying a  comucopian  feast  of  oats  and  alfalfa. 

The  half  score  of  cowboys  had  little  in  mind  but  to  look  forward  to  the  sports 
and  festivities  of  approaching  winter.  The  time-honored  custom  of  opening  the 
season  with  a  typical  "Texas  shin-dig''  had  abeady  been  observed,  and  the  next 
big  dance  was  announced  to  take  place  at  the  country  school  house  (which  was 
also  the  church-of-all-denominations)  the  night  before  Thanksgiving. 

It  wasn't,  however,  that  the  last  of  the  round-ups  was  ended,  or  that  winter 
with  its  series  of  terpsichorean  diversions  had  begun,  which  suddenly  placed  the 
''Big  B"  ranch  in  a  flurry  of  excitement  and  speculation.  The  cause  was  a  dainty 
and  delicatelv  perfumed  missive  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Bigbee,  hostess  of  "Big 
B''  ranch. 

Miss  Gladys  Chetworth  Caspar,  who  lived  in  far-away  Boston,  was  a  novelist 
of  renowned  ability,  and  for  some  years  had  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  invita- 
tions to  visit  the  "Big  B"  ranch.  ^  Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Bigbee  was  her  only  living 
aunt,  and  consfidering  that  thsy  had  never  met  each  other,  Gladys  believed  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  spend  at  least  one  winter  with  her  anxious  relative.  She  had 
long  desired  to  write  a  real,  life-like  cowboy  novel,  and  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  big  Western  ranch,  Ti^ith  the  scenes  of  her  story  directly  about  her,  she  could 
carry  out  the  work  to  excellent  advantage. 

So  Gladys  Caspar  accepted  the  invitation,  and  informed  her  aunt  that  she 
would  leave  for  the  West  inmiediately.  They  were  all  seated  around  the  long 
breakfast  table  when  Mrs.  Bigbee  extracted  the  missive  from  her  bodice,  and  witli 
a  sweeping  glance  about  the  board  commanded  silence.  The  cowboys  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  young  lady,  and  her  picture,  hanging  in  the  front  room,  had 
excited  their  interest  and  admiration  for  many  moons,  so  every  one  sat  with  bated 
breath  while  Mrs.  Bigbee  slowly  and  laboriously  waded  through  two  pages  of 
feminine  chirography.     Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

My  Pear  Aunt:  No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  at 
last  decided  to  accept  your  kind  invitation,  and  will  spend  the  approaching  winter  at 
"Big  B.''  *  *  *  While  there  I  shall  make  a  special  study  of  cowboys  and  ranch 
life,  and  may  use  some  of  your  men  for  characters  in  my  new  novel,  '*The  Silver  Spur." 
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*  *  *  MjT  eritie,  Profeator  Dilliaffhaiiiy  informs  me  that  I  will  be  ditappoiated  in  real 
eowboySy  aa  he  bmjb  ihej  are  a  rouffn,  unromantie  elan,  alto^her  nnsoited  for  eharacter 
portrajaL  *  *  *  He  deelareg  tnat  they  dress  like  Indians,  drink  like  hogs,  swear 
like  troopers  and  light  like  dogs,  so  if  this  is  tme  I  may  really  not  eare  to  write  anything 
about  them.  However,  I  will  spend  the  winter  with  yon,  and  will  leave  for  the  West  early 
In  the  coming  week.    Will  wire  you  en  route.    Tour  affectionate  niece, 

GLADYS  CHETWOBTH  CA8PAB. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Mrs.  Bigbec,  folding  the  letter  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Six- 
shooter  Jim,  "you  see  what  bad  reputations  you  cowboys  have  back  in  Boston.  My 
niecc^  Miss  Caspar,  is  a  beautiful  and  refined  young  lady.  She  is  coming  here 
prepared  to  meet,  as  you  see,  a  lot  of  ^Indians,  hogs,  troopers,  and  dogs,'  and  if 
you  don't  reform  pretty  quickly  her  expectations  will  be  fully  realized.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Shall  you  let  her  write  her  novel  and  brand  you  to  the  world 
as  so  manv  worthless — '^ 

"Xot  by  a  blamed  sight!"  interrupted  Long  Charley,  rising  from  the  table 
and  taking  an  extra  large  chew  from  his  plug  of  tobacco.  "I  move  that  we  all 
go  to  town,  buy  a  trunk  full  of  good  clothes,  and  give  her  a  surprisin'  reception." 

Big  Jack  Lamson  alone  refused  to  discard  his  cowboy  raiment,  or  to  change 
himself  in  the  slightest  for  the  benefit  of  the  girl  from  Boston. 

"I'm  not  a  drinkin'  man,"  he  said,  quietly,  "an'  I  can't  see  the  use  o'  puttin' 
on  new  duds,  or  tryin'  to  be  what  I  ain't  I  don't  swear  when  it  ain't  proper;  I 
'tend  to  my  own  business,  an'  dress  the  way  it  suits  me,  an'  if  Miss  Gladys  Caspar 
don't  like  the  way  I  am  she  can  vamose  the  ranch." 

The  boys  at  "Big  B"  ranch  knew  Jack  Lamson  too  well  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  him,  although  they  secretly  wished  that  he  would  not  disgrace  them  by  daring 
to  dress  and  act  in  the  presence  of  Oieir  fair  visitor  as  he  did  every  day  on  the 
range.  But  there  was  one  individual — Billy  Saunderson— who  derived  a  secret 
pleasure  from  Jack's  attitude.  He  had  long  been  laboring  with  the  hope  that  he 
could  induce  Miss  Caspar  to  look  favorably  on  his  contmplated  suit,  and  now 
that  she  was  to  spend  tiie  winter  at  ''Big  B,"  it  occurred  to  him  that  Jack  would 
be  his  most  formidable  rival  in  the  event  that  both  should  undertake  to  woo  her; 
for  in  spite  of  his  shaggy  beard  and  morose  manners,  Jack  was  Rood  looking  and 
popular  with  both  sexes.  The  best  rider  on  the  range,  broad  of  Sioulder,  taU  and 
graceful,  with  athletic  figure  and  classic  features,  it  was  little  wonder  that  he  was 
termed  "king  of  the  cowboys,"  or  that  Billy  should  live  in  fear  of  his  superior 
advantages. 

In  Mrs.  Bigbee,  Billy  had  a  faithful  friend  and  adviser,  for  she  was  peculiarly 
attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  exemplary  habits,  and  had  told  herself  that  Billy 
was  the  best  companion  and  escort  obtainable  for  her  pretty  niece,  who,  she  felt 
sure,  would  insist  on  taking  in  the  cowboy  "shin-digs,"  and  other  amusements,  for 
their  educational,  if  not  their  social,  features;  and^  of  course,  she  would  want  a 
"real,  live  cowbojr"  for  an  escort.  So  Mrs.  Bigbee  had  confided  to  Billy  her  in- 
tention of  befriending  him  to  this  end,  although  she  caused  him  to  understand 
that  he  must  not  dream  of  any  serious  attachment. 

Billy,  spurred  on  to  a  higher  hope  by  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Bigbee's  as- 
sistance, and  learning  that  Jack  would  not  exert  himself  to  impress  tibe  pretty 
novelist,  looked  anxiously  forward  to  her  arrival,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
purchase  a  new  suit  of  "hand-me-downs."  It  was  a  yellow-checkered  misfit,  in 
which  ho  looked  anything  but  comfortable,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  quite  in 
style  and  just  the  ttiing  to  captivate  the  girl  from  Boston.  In  addition  to  the 
suit,  he  purchased  an  old-fashioned  golf  cap,  a  half  dozen  extra  lar^  celluloid 
collars — to  be  worn  with  a  pink  striped  shirt  and  a  red  necktie — and  a  pair  of 
imitation  patent  leather  Oxfords  and  green  socks. 

He  arrived  at  the  ranch  all  "dressed  up,"  as  a  surprise  for  the  cowboys,  and 
was  received  with  much  interest  and  commotion.  His  wardrobe  (socks  and  all) 
was  declared  a  grand  success,  and  the  following  day  the  other  cowboys  rode  in 
a  body  to  the  nearest  town,  where  they  speculated  in  similar  outfits,  with  scmie 
individual  additions. 

They  returned  to  the  ^^ig  B"  ranch  late  in  the  evening,  riding  at  a  break* 
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n^  speed  and  yelling  like  Apaches,  many  of  them  being  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  bad  liqnor. 

All  of  them  wore  their  new  clothes,  having  strapped  their  discarded  raiment 
to  their  saddles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigbee  were  sitting  in  the  front  room  as  they  began 
to  march  in,  and  for  a  few  minutes  were  dumbfounded  at  tiie  spectacle.  Bow- 
legged  cow  punchers  with  skin-fitting  trousers  coming  scarcely  to  the  shoe  tops; 
others  with  hands  hidden  in  long  sleeves,  and  trousers  so  long  that  they  had  to 
be  turned  up  several  inches;  still  others  made  ludicrous  by  gaudy  shirts  and  neck- 
ties, cheap  jewelry,  and  rainbow  colored  mufflers.  One  or  two  wore  '^genuine 
white  shiits*'  and  ^'real  white  collars,*'  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  invested  in  caps, 
derbies,  or  cheap  felt  hats,  while  one  particular  cow  puncher,  known  as  "Texas 
Tim,'*  actually  wore  a  black  surge  Prince  Albert  and  carried  a  bamboo  walking 
stick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigbee  arose,  as  the  men  filed  awkwardly  into  the  sitting  room. 

'^ell,  I  guess  when  that  niece  of  mine  sees  you  fellows  dressed  all  up  in 
that  style  she'll  change  her  mind  about  you  bein'  a  lot  of  Indians  and  hogs,  won't 
she,  Jerry?  I  reckon  thafs  about  as  fine  as  any  of  them  regular  city  dudes  could 
do,  and  no  mistake." 

*'The  boys  is  sartinly  got  good  judgment,"  Jerry  agreed,  eyeing  Sixshooter 
Jim's  poker-dotted  necktie  with  profound  admiration.  "I  say,  Jim,  your  pants 
is  erbout  five  inches  too  long,  ben't  theyP' 

"I  guess  mebbe  they  air,"  Jim  agreed,  looking  down  at  his  trousers,  *T)ut  I  can 
saw  'em  oflf ;  an'  I  got  'em  cheaper  because  they  was  so  long.  They  was  reg'lar  ten 
dollar  pants,  but  I  got  'em  for  one-sixty." 

"Thaf  s  a  good  suit  Frank's  got,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Bigbee,  indicating  a 
hungry-looking  cowboy  who  was  frantically  endeavoring  to  twist  his  chin  into  a 
comfortable  position  over  a  razor-edged  celluloid  collar  which  was  much  too  small 
for  him.     '^ow  much  did  you  paj',  Frank?" 

'^ight  dollars  fur  the  suit,  and  the  socks,  suspenders,  and  necktie  all  thrown 
in  as  a  premium,"  he  replied,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  and  giv- 
ing his  neck  another  difficult  wrench. 

Promptly  as  specified  in  a  telegram.  Miss  Caspar  arrived  at  the  distant  rail- 
road station,  where  Jerry  and  Billy  Saunderson  met  her  with  a  weather-beaten 
buckboard  and  escorted  her  in  great  pride  to  *T5ig  B"  ranch.  After  Mrs.  Bigbee 
had  recovered  from  her  assortment  of  glad  greetings,  she  escorted  the  young  kdy 
with  great  pomp  and  dignity  to  the  b^  room  in  the  house,  where  she  was  con- 
siderately allowed  to  recover  from  her  fatigue  and  prepare  to  meet  the  joyous 
array  of  anxious  broncho  busters.  One  by  one  they  stalked  silently  into  the  "par- 
lor" and  sat  stiffly  down  to  await  the  entrance  of  the  new  arrival.  Only  Jack 
Lamson  was  absent  Until  late  in  the  evening  he  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  big  corral, 
whittling  with  a  jackknife  and  gazing  moodily  at  the  ranch  house.  He  still  wore 
his  "chaps,"  sombrero,  red  fiannel  shirt,  and  faded  overalls. 

A  few  minutes  before  supper  Miss  Caspar  was  ushered  into  the  sitting  room 
by  her  aunt,  and  simultaneously  all  hands  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  gazed 
in  ardent  admiration  at  the  vision  before  them.  Never  ha4  they  beheld  such  a 
dream  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  roamed  wonderingly  about 
the  room  as  though  unable  to  understand  what  it  all  meant;  then  her  aunt  in- 
troduced her  to  the  assemblage  and  there  was  a  wild  racking  of  brains  for  the 
proper  speech.  Long  Charley  nearly  bent  himself  double  trying  to  give  an 
original  rendition  of  some  Parisian  bow  which  he  had  once  read  about,  and  Squint- 
eywl  Pete  said  that  he  'Tioped  fur  many  happy  returns  of  the  occasion."  Six- 
shooter  Jim  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice,  and  said  something  that  no- 
body could  hear,  while  Texas  Tim  nearly  shook  her  hand  off,  and  with  this  for  a 
present  the  rest  of  the  boys  regarded  the  "glad-grasp"  a  fashionable  necessity, 
and  so  insisted  on  extending  their  honest,  but  homy,  phelanges. 

Through  it  all  Miss  Caspar  assumed  a  certain  coy  appreciation,  and  en- 
deavored, almost  vainly,  to  suppress  the  strong  sense  of  humor  which  bubbled 
merrily  beneath  the  smile.      It  had  occurred  to  her  that  she  must  "do  as  the 
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Bomans  do/'  so  she  endeavored  to  be  natural  and  appear  '^at  home,''  even  when 
Texas  Tim  gave  her  hand  such  a  fierce  grip  that  it  artoally  pained  her. 

That  she  was  pretty,  and  the  best  ^specimen  of  female  perfection"  ever  seen 
at  the  ^^ig  B"  ranch,  there  could  be  no  question.  It  was  equally  certain  that 
Billy  Saunderson,  from  the  moment  he  met  her  at  the  railroad  station,  was  thor- 
oughly captivated;  but  a  good  observer  would  have  detected  that  she  was  ex- 
trmely  diBappointed  in  the  clownish-lookinK  cowboys  of  this  western  cattle  ranch. 
Six-shooters,  sombreros,  spurs,  and  ^'chaps^^  were  all  missing,  and  Miss  Caspar 
began  to  wonder  if  in  reality  these  trappings  of  the  western  cowboy  existed  but  in 
eastern  fiction. 

These  rough,  ludicrously-attired  fellows  who  stood  gawking  about  her,  ap- 
peared to  her  like  so  many  backwoodsmen — anything  but  the  dare-devil  Westerners 
that  she  had  expected  to  meet.  But  she,  in  turo,  appeared  to  them  as  the 
^'quintessence  incarnate"  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  poor  Billy  told  himself 
that  when  Jack  Lamson  got  a  glimpse  of  her  he  would  quickly  ''spruce  up"  for 
the  occasion  and  plunge  head  long  into  a  frantic  courtship  for  the  little  Boston 
beauty. 

Billy's  prophecy  was  made  without  consulting  the  oracle,  for  even  when  Jack 
had  been  introduced  to  her,  which  was  several  days  after  her  arrival,  he  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid  her,  and  never  had  a  word  to  utter  concerning  her  beauty  or 
many  charming  qualities.  Until  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  the 
introduction,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  mountains,  or  riding  on  the  prairie,  and 
when  hunger  got  the  best  of  him  he  stole  away  to  the  "chuck"  wagon  and  ate  a 
quantity  of  s^le  bread  and  jerked  meats.  After  the  introdaction  was  broiight 
about  he  saw  no  sensible  reason  for  missing  his  meals,  so  he  generally  repaired 
with  the  others  to  the  family  dining  room. 

He  invariably  took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table  from  Miss  Caspar, 
and  never  during  the  meal  had  a  word  to  say  to  her.  She,  however,  found  herself 
greatly  interestei  in  this  big,  mute,  broad-shouldered  cowboy,  and  was  mystified 
by  his  apparent  reserve.  She  had  watched  the  boys  breaking  bronchos  at  the 
corrals,  and  with  their  derby  hats,  store  clothes,  and  celluloid  collars  they  had 
seemed  altogether  a  comical  lot;  but  in  Jack  Lamson  she  recognized  the  garb  and 
character  of  a  true,  "ideal"  cowboy — a  perfect  type  which  she  at  once  decided 
upon  for  her  criterion  in  the  contemplated  novel.  When  her  interest  in  Jack 
had  increased  to  the  last  degree  of  endurance  she  boldly  asked  her  aunt  concern- 
ing him. 

"Jack  Lamson's  the  most  peculiar  fellow  you  ever  saw,"  replied  the  aunt, 
smiling  mysteriously,  "and  I'm  really  ashamed  of  him,  for  he  ain't  in  the  least 
bit  sociable  of  late.  He  came  here  about  seven  years  ago — ^the  Lord  knows  from 
where — and  since  then  he's  stayed  right  on  the  ranch  and  ain't  showed  any  par- 
ticular fancy  for  no  place  else.  They  call  him  'the  king  of  the  cowboys,'  and  he's 
the  best  rider  we've  got,  but  of  late  he's  been  acting  sort  of  bashful."  She  didn't 
say  that  she  thought  Jack  Lamson  was  offended  at  Miss  Caspar's  letter,  but  this 
suspicion  had  entered  the  aunt's  mind,  and  seemed  to  her  partly  to  justify  his 
mysterious  conduct. 

Miss  Caspar  now  felt  all  the  more  interested  in  him,  and  gradually  drifted 
into  an  almost  desperate — ^though  an  exceedingly  sub  rosa — ^fiirtation,  to  which 
the  big  cowboy  was  utterly  impregnable.  She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
conquest  when  a  new  avenue  of  hope  opened  to  her.  Her  uncle,  Jerry  Bigbee, 
suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a  match  between  his  niece  and  Jack  Lam- 
son. Just  why  this  presumptuous  and  unprecedented  desire  should  take  posses- 
sion of  him  even  Mrs.  Bigbee  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend;  but  Oladys  soon  became 
aware  that  he  was  working  to  this  end,  and  thenceforward  Billy  Siaiunderson  and 
his  companions  sulkily  withdrew  to  the  background  of  obscurity.  Billy  realized 
that  when  "the  boss"  took  a  stand  in  Jack's  favor  it  was  folly  to  stay  in  the  game. 

"Thar's  goin'  to  be  a  big  cowboy  dance  over  at  the  school  house  the  night 
afore  Thanksgiving,"  Jerry  said  to  Gladys  one  evening  as  they  sat  alone  in  the 
front  room,  "an'  it'll  be  the  chance  of  your  life  to  study  cowboys  fur  your  new 
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novel.  You'll  have  to  have  a  partner,  of  course,  an'  I  want  yon  to  let  me  select 
one.  I  think  Jack  Lamson's  about  the  most  fit  fur  you  to  go  with.  He  don't 
drink  any,  and  ain't  a  feller  you'd  have  to  b6  afehamed  of." 

Gladys  thanked  her  uncle  for  his  kindness,  and  readily  agreed  to  abide  by 
his  selection;  so,  with  her  at  least>  it  was  an  accepted  conclusion  that  Jack  Lamson 
was  to  take  her  to  the  Thanksgiving  dance.  It  was  now  lacking  but  three  days  of 
that  auspicious  event,  and  Gladys  found  herself  looking  eagerly  forward  to  it — 
with  a  vague  anxiety  for  the  outcome.  Meanwhile  Uncle  Jerry  Bigbee  was  ex- 
plaining matters  to  Jack  Lamson,  who  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  act  as  Miss  Cas- 
par's escort,  but  gradually  turned  a  more  willing  ear  to  his  arguments,  and  at 
last  yielded. 

When  Jack,  at  the  dinner  table  on  the  day  preceding  the  dance,  boldly  blurted 
out  a  request  for  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Caspar's  company,  Billy  Saunderson  dropped 
his  knife  to  the  floor,  and  the  cowboys  looked  at  one  another  as  though  questioning 
his  sanity;  but  Miss  Caspar  seemed  not  to  observe  the  abruptness  of  his  offer,  and 
graciously  assented,  whereupon  Jack  closed  up  like  a  clam  and  continued,  silently, 
his  dinner. 

No  more  was  said  until  the  evening  of  the  dance,  and  Gladys — ^who  had  begun 
to  look  upon  the  big  cowboy  as  a  walking  mystery — ^thought  little  of  the  matter  be- 
yond what  it  would  lead  to.  She  had  half  forgotten  that  Uncle  Jerry  was  assist- 
ing her  in  the  conquest,  and  asked  herself  if  it  was  possible  that  Jack  was  learning 
to  care  for  her.  She  had  flirted,  desperately,  no  doubt,  but  she  hoped  that  the 
poor  fellow  would  not  r^ard  it  seriously.  She  believed  that  her  interest  in  him 
was  due  merely  to  the  facts  that  he  was  a  better  horseman,  a  more  typical  cow- 
boy, and  a  better  looking  fellow  than  the  others  were.  He  revealed  to  her  a  certain 
admirable  dignity — a  powerful,  yet  half-hidden  personality — ^which  instinctively 
drew  her  toward  him — ^but  why  die  could  not  say.  Probably  it  was  because  he 
seemed  to  her  more  like  the  men  to  whom  she  was  accustomed;  for  in  spite  of  his 
rough  apparel  and  coarse  vernacular  he  evinced  the  inner  gentleman. 

She  had  indulged  merely  in  a  chance  flirtation — ^a  passing  romance  incidental 
only  to  her  visit  at  the  cattle  ranch — and  she  must  not  allow  it  to  evolve  into  any- 
thing of  a  more  compromising  nature.  Had  he  ever  made  manifest  other  than  an 
extreme  indifference  for  her,  perhaps  she  would  not  have  endeavored  to  draw  him 
toward  her;  but  it  was  his  very  coldness — ^his  seemingly  open  defiance — which  led 
her  to  seek  his  heart. 

Once,  in  years  past,  she  had  learned  the  folly  of  coquetry — ^the  bitter  pain 
and  regret  that  so  often  plant  their  poison  in  the  trifler's  breast.  It  was  a  pathetic 
story  of  her  girlhood  days.  It  had  been  a  bitter  lesson,  and  she  had  suffered  as 
only  a  woman  may  who  has  loved — and  lost. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  Boston,  when  but  a  girl  at  college,  she  had  met  a  hand- 
some, ambitious  student — Harry  Edmundson — ^whose  talents  and  nature  had 
placed  him  in  her  estimation  above  his  companions.  He  was  young — ^a  mere  boy — 
6ut  their  friendship  had  soon  ripened,  and  one  day  he  confessed  to  her  that  he 
loved  her.  She  listened,  imcertain  of  her  heart,  and  told  him  he  should  wait 
awhile — ^until  she  had  graduated,  and  was  sure  of  her  affection.  Unlike  most  girls 
at  her  age,  she  was  unwilling  to  allow  her  heart  to  interfere  with  her  head,  for, 
like  Harry,  she  was  hopeful  and  ambitious.  But  Harry  was  impatient,  and  turned 
from  her  presence  with  fear,  anguish,  jealousy  in  his  heart. 

In  the  months  that  followed  she  learned  beyond  doubt  that  her  future  could 
only  be  happy  when  shared  with  him,  but  she  waited  and  did  not  tell  him.  She 
desired  to  test  bis  love,  for  he  was  young  and  she  believed  that  he  might  change. 
Harry  had  a  boy  companion — a  wealthy  student  named,  Geary — and  Gladys  con- 
clnded  that  through  him  she  would  be  able  to  test  the  sincerity  of  her  lovers  affec- 
tion. A  reckless  flirtation  followed,  and  Harry — grown  desperate — ^believed  that 
she  had  forsaken  him  and  fallen  in  love  with  his  friend. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Maddened,  as  it  were,  he  left  the  school,  a  week  before 
graduation,  and  passed  silently  from  her  life.     She  received  a  letter — a  mere  note — 
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in  which  he  said^  briefly,  that  he  was  going  away,  he  knew  not  where — to  forget 
that  he  had  eyer  known  her. 

In  the  years  following  she  had  songht^  repeatedly,  to  learn  his  whereabouts, 
bnt  her  efforts  had  been  futile,  and  gradually  the  little  pain  in  her  heart  gave  way 
to  empty  apathy — a  cold,  dark  void,  and  a  worthless  memory.  She  had  seen  the 
partial  consummation  of  her  girlhood  hopes,  for  she  had  met  with  success  in  the 
world  of  letters;  but  always  the  old  love  had  cast  a  little  shadow  over  her  life 
and  labors.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  brought  her  to  this  cattle  ranch — 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  new,  strange  country,  where  life  and  men  were  different 
than  she  had  known — and  the  change  would  doable  her  to  forget.  But  Jack  Lam- 
son — ^this  big,  awkward,  careless  cowboy,  with  his  powerful  d^oulders  and  bearded 
face — ^his  strong,  bright  eyes  and  hauntmg  voice — something  about  him  seemed  to 
be  slowly  filling  the  deep  emptiness  of  her  life;  and  yet — .  She  hoped  that  he 
would  not  take  it  seriously. 

It  was  after  the  dance  that  Miss  Caspar  and  Jack  Lamson  mounted  their  horses 
and  started  on  the  four-mile  ride  to  the  ranch.  They  had  not  ridden  far  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  half  dozen  of  the  party,  including  Billy  Saunderson  and 
Six-shooter  Jim,  who  gave  vent  to  several  war-like  yells  and  passed  on  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  dust.  Several  other  cowboys  loit^^  at  a  sensible  distance  in  the  rear, 
but  otherwise  neither  Jack  nor  his  companion  were  disturbed  during  their  journey 
home. 

At  the  dance  Gladys  had  been  greatly  surprised  by  her  partner.  Jack,  for  she 
had  discovered  tiiat  he  was  the  only  real  dancer  in  the  ballroom,  and  he  had  taken 
her  throuj^  a  waltz  and  two-step  that  to  her  had  been  a  revelation  entirely  un- 
expected. Since  the  dance  she  regarded  him  as  a  human  paradox,  for  his  grace 
and  manners  in  the  ballroom  had  utterly  belied  his  slang  and  station.  His  per- 
sonality, too,  was  so  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  coarse,  heavy  voice  and  rough 
appearance. 

"To-morrow  is  Thanksgiving,"  she  ventured,  as  they  were  riding  slowly  across 
the  sage  brush,  not  long  after  leaving  the  school  house.  "Aunt  Lizzie  is  preparing 
a  big  turkey  feast,  so  we  must  all  say  thanks." 

"There  ain't  much  fur  me  to  say  thanks  for,"  he  relied. 

"Have  you  no  reason  to  be  happy  T'^ 

^TTes,  to-night — ^while  you  are  with  me." 

She  regarded  his  reply  as  a  pretty  compliment  of  chivalry,  but  something  in 
his  voice — its  alteration  from  a  coarse  to  a  soft  and  lighter  tone — caused  her  to 
gaze  steadily  into  his  face,  with  a  nervous,  questioning  look. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  quite  slowly,  "there  is  something  about  you  that 
reminds  me  of  some  one — I  know  not  whom." 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied,  turning  in  his  saddle  and  smiling,  oddly,  "there  is 
truth  in  the  ancient  theory  of  reincarnation,  and  that  in  some  former  life  we  were 
once  acquainted." 

Surely  she  was  dreaming,  but  still  she  met  his  eyes,  and  replied,  wonderingly : 

"You  have  not  always  been  a  cowboy  I" 

"No,  Miss  Caspar.  When  I  was  at  college,  eight  years  ago  in  Boston,  I  was 
quite  ambitious,  and  had  a  high  aim  in  life.    You  know  what  Southey  says : 

"Ambition  is  an  idol,  on  whose  wings 
Qreat  minds  are  carried  only  to  extreme: 
To  be  sublimely  great,  or  to  be  nothing." 

"I  found  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  sublimely  great,  so  I  became — 
nothing.  A  little  love  affair  caused  me  to  quit  the  world.  I  wanted  to  forget, 
to  find  oblivion  in  some  sequestered  wilderness  of  the  West,  and — ^well,  I  have  in  a 
way  succeeded.  I  have  buried  the  alter  ego,  and  from  my  environmente  and  asso- 
ciates have  derived  a  new  identity.  I  am  merely  a  plain,  blunt,  careless  cowboy — 
still  trying  to  forget" 

"You  I"  she  exclaimed,  "you  are — ^" 
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There  was  a  long  silence. 

^TTou  have  not  forgotten?^' 

"No.  When  one  really  and  truly  is  in  love  it  is  impossible  to  overcome.  I 
had  succeeded,  to  a  slight  degree;  but  when  you  came  to  the  ranch,  and  I  looked 
again  in  your  eyes,  the  old  memories  came  back.  To-night,  for  a  little  while,  I 
am  living  my  old  self.     I  am  what  I  am.'' 

Their  horses  were  standing  stiU,  side  by  side;  and  she  had  leaned  from  her 
saddle  and  placed  her  hand  tenderly  across  his  own. 

"I,  too,  have  tried  to  forget,*'  she  said,  tenderly,  "but,  oh,  I  have  made  such 
a  miserable,  miserable  failure !    Harry,  I  have  always  loved  you." 

A  loud  Commanchee  yell  broke  suddenly  through  the  silence,  and  out  of  the 
darkness,  riding  at  a  break-neck  speed,  came  a  half  score  of  cow  punchers  from 
the  rural  "shin-dig."  They  turned  right  and  left,  and  passed  them  on  either  side, 
still  yelling,  and  waving  their  hats  in  the  air  as  the  rirl  from  Boston  and  her  cow- 
boy escort  straightened  back  in  their  saddles  and  looked  blankly  after  the  dim 
cloud  of  dust.  As  the  sound  of  hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance,  Jack  gazed  moodily 
at  his  companion,  and  gave  vent  to  a  low,  droU  laugh,  but  his  eyes  lighted  up  with 
ineffable  happiness. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  Gladys  asked,  reining  her  horse  closer  and 
again  clasping  his  hand. 

*T  was  just  wondering  if  those  blamed  fool  cow  punchers  saw  me  kissin'  you," 
tie  exclaimed,  in  the  old,  careless  tone  and  vernacular  to  which  be  had  become  so 
accustomed. 

"And  suppose  they  did?     Should  we  care?" 

"No,  I  s'pose  not,"  he  answered,  thoughtfully.  They  had  reached  the  ranch 
house,     ^^ut  they  might  think  it  a  blamed  short  courtship,"  he  continued,  smiling. 

"Oh,  but  it  has  been  dreadfully  long,"  she  exclaimed. 

"Ah,  I  forgot,"  he  replied.     *^e  will  tell  them — ^how  long  it  was." 


THE  FIR  TREE  ON  ELLIOTT  BAY 

By  Rose  Simmons 

I,  tlie  Fir  tree,  have  watched  over  Elliott  Bay,  as  Seattle's  harbor  is  named, 
from  the  time  in  1852  when  a  number  of  men  came  over  from  the  op- 
posite shore  at  AUd  Point  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  stay ;  and  I 
watch  over  it  still,  for  strange  to  say    I  am  standing   to-day,    root  and 
branch,  unharmed  by  the  passing  events  of  time  and  fortune. 
I  was  not  young  in  1852.       I  remember  much  farther  back  than  that.      I 
recollect  when  I  did  not  know  whetlier  I  was  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
That  was  in  the  time  of  the  fur  traders,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  our  western 
civilization. 

In  1792  rumors  were  brought  by  my  friends,  the  Indians,  that  strange  events 
were  passing.  Huge  barks  plied  the  great  water,  as  they  called  the  Pacific, 
and  the  people  on  them  were  different  from  their  own  tribe.  They  knew  how 
to  do  wonderful  things.  The  old  chiefs  harangued,  the  men  listened  intently, 
while  the  squaws  and  children  were  filled  with  amazement  and  terror.  Bumors 
grew  more  and  more  disquieting.  The  white  mai  were  coming  into  our  waters. 
One  day  in  1806  a  party  of  white  men  landed  on  the  shore  under  the  cliff 
within  hearing  distance  of  me,  and  this  is  what  I  heard  them  say:  '^What  a 
r^on,  what  possibilities !  I  predict  that  in  time  to  come  this  will  be  the  country 
of  the  Norttiwest — and  this  is  in  Louisiana !" 

**Not  so  sure  of  that.     This  country  will  prove  a  bone  of  contention.    The 
English  will  never  give  it  up." 
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They  moved  on,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I  became  confused  as  to  where  I 
really  was,  bnt  felt  that  time  would  tell.  I  remained  in  doubt  for  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  time  I  saw  and  heard  much;  but  in  1846,  when  the  treaty 
with  England  established  the  northwest  boundary  of  the  United  States,  I  knew 
I  was  rooted  in  a  free  soil  and  awaited,  somewhat  impatiently,  definite  results. 

They  followed  fast  from  that  time  on.  My  friends,  the  Indians,  told  of  the 
whites  farther  up  the  Sound,  of  their  cutting  the  timber  and  sending  it  away  in 
ships,  of  their  eager  trade  for  furs  and  their  curious  search  for  metals,  especially 
something  they  called  gold. 

Pat  Kanim,  chief  of  the  Snoaualmies,  spoke  of  them  as  wise  men,  knowing 
much  and  doing  good.  He  told  of  a  time  when  alone  and  treacherously  attacked 
by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians  from  east  of  the  mountains,  a  party  of  gold  hunters 
saved  his  life,  and  he  exhorted  his  followers  to  friendliness  toward  these  intruders. 
The  whites  c{ime  often  to  the  bay  during  the  next  five  years,  and  I  came  to  watch 
eagerly  for  their  coming. 

In  1852,  to  my  great  joy,  three  land  claims  were  located,  and  in  1853  the 
first  plat  of  the  town  of  Seattle  was  filed.  It  was  named  after  a  friendly  chief. 
I  watched  the  growth  of  the  town  with  interest  and  wonder.  The  whites  were 
very  friendly  and  helpfiil  to  each  other,  and  the  community  flourished. 

My  interest  was  especially  centered  in  one  family,  the  Campbells,  living  in 
a  small  cabin  in  plain  sight  of  me.  The  father,  a  strong,  stalwart  six-footer, 
seemed  to  fill  the  cabin  when  in  it;  the  wife  was  a  sweet,  patient  looking  woman, 
with  soft,  wavy  brown  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes;  then  there  were  three  children, 
two  sturdy  boys  of  12  and  8  years,  and  a  laughing,  crowing  girl  baby.  Charlie 
and  lindley  would  bring  the  baby  out  to  me,  and  play  at  my  feet^  while  the  mother 
would  work  away,  occasionally  coming  to  the  door  to  glance  toward  us  and  satisfy 
herself  that  all  was  well. 

One  day  the  Campbells  were  warned  by  Pat  Kanim  that  there  was  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  hostility  among  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  out  on  the  warpath,  nearing  the  Sound  country  and  picking  off 
stragglers  and  lonely  settlers. 

I,  the  fir  tree,  had  always  looked  with  distrust  upon  the  Indians  from  the 
east.  They  were  moody,  sullen  and  revengeful,  and  I  was  filled  with  apprehen- 
sion as  to  what  they  might  do  to  the  white  settlers  whom  I  had  learned  to  respect 
and  like.  Nothing  transpired,  however,  in  or  near  our  vicinity,  and  after  a  few 
months  the  old  feeling  of  security  again  possessed  us. 

For  the  next  two  years  matters  progressed  finely.  Ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions visited  us  often;  timber  and  piles  were  in  such  demand  that  though  the 
men  worked  early  and  late,  they  could  not  supply  it.  Gardens  full  of  green 
things  sprang  up,  and  the  cabins  began  to  take  on  the  appearance  of  cosy  homes. 

The  Campbells  prospered.  They  had  a  large  clearing,  and  their  cabin  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  neatest.  They  were  popular,  too,  on  account  of  their  hos- 
pitality and  willingness  to  aid  any  who  needea  help. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  a  number  of  men,  old  acquaintances  of  the  Campbells, 
stopped  with  them  a  few  days  and  told  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains;  such  wonderful  accounts  did  they  give,  that  a  party  from  the 
settlement  determined  to  penerate  the  wilderness  and  search  for  treasure  them- 
selves. Charlie  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  be  of  the  party,  and  as  Mrs. 
Campbell^s  brother  was  to  be  one  of  the  number,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  reluctant 
consent. 

Pat  Kanim  came  to  them  the  evening  before  they  started  and  warned  them, 
as  he  had  two  years  before,  stating  that  he  knew  the  Indians  east  of  the  mountains 
were  preparing  for  an  outbreak,  and  begged  them  to  desist  from  the  project.  I 
hoped  they  would  follow  his  advice,  but  the  morning  saw  them,  a  party  of  five, 
set  out  merrily  and  hopefully. 

They  followed  the  Cedar  Biver  trail,  and  for  a  few  days  all  went  welL  The 
mild  spring  weather,  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  plentitude  of  game,  all  contributed 
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to  their  comfort  and  enjoyment;  during  the  four  days  of  their  travel  nothing  had 
been  seen  or  heard  of  the  hostile  Indians^  and  their  sense  of  security  was  undis- 
turbed. 

On  the  fifth  day  while  two  of  the  men  were  walking  in  advance  they  were 
shot  down  by  skulking  Indians.  Fortunately  those  behind  discovered  what  hap- 
pened in  time  to  take  to  the  bush,  but  in  the  confusion  Charlie  became  separated 
from  his  companions.  He  kept  under  cover  of  the  brush  till  nightfall,  when 
he  started  out.  He  thought  nis  companions  were  safe,  as  he  had  not  heard 
firing  since  the  first  fatal  shots,  but  how  to  find  them  might  prove  a  serious  matter. 

He  cautiously  made  his  way  to  the  trail  and  to  the  point  where  the  two  men 
had  fallen.  They  lay  there,  dead  and  abandoned.  Horror-stricken,  he  con- 
templated his  situation.  He  must  make  his  own  way  back — but  how?  Hunger 
was  already  forcing  itself  upon  him,  and  there  was  but  little  ammunition  in  his 
pouches;  besides  the  sound  of  the  firing  might  discover  him  to  the  enemy.  The 
silence  of  the  deepening  twilight  and  tiie  awful  shadow  and  depth  of  the  forest 
had  their  effect  on  the  susceptible  and  imaginative  nature  of  the  boy,  but  he  was 
too  brave  to  easily  succumb,  and  the  thought  of  the  home-folks  spurred  him  on. 

He  retraced  his  steps,  and  for  the  &*st  three  hours  all  went  well.     Without 

apprehending  particular  danger,  he  thought  fearfully  of  a  narrow  stretch,  where 

a  steep  bank,  nearly  bare,  and  curving  so  that  an  advance  lookout  could  not  be 

made,  would  have  to  be  traversed.     The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  on.     On 

reaching  the  embankment  he  crouched  down  and  crawled  along,  partially  dragging 

himself.     Not  a  sound  was  heard  for  the  first  hundred  yards.     Then,  as  he  was 

cautiously  raising  himself  to  view  the  position,  a  frightful  yell  broke  the  night 

stillness;  another  and  another  followed,  and  the  lad  felt  himself  seized  roughly 

and  dragged  along. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

I,  the  fir  tree,  noticed  a  great  commotion  and  excitement  prevailing  among 
the  people  at  the  settlement  six  days  after  the  expedition's  departure.  There  had 
ocscurred  a  massacre  up  the  White  River  Valley,  not  many  miles  from  Seattle, 
and  the  people  from  the  lower  valley  were  coming  to  the  settlement  for  protection 
and  safety. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  for  the  building  of  two  huge  block  houses 
cilcnlated  to  hold  all  the  settlers,  and  preparations  for  defense  should  attack 
be  made. 

The  Campbells  lived  quite  at  the  end  of  the  north  part  of  the  settlement, 
and  I  frequently  saw  the  mother  moving  about  among  the  women  from  the  river 
settlements.,  helping  here  and  there,  now  speaking  words  of  assurance  to  some  not 
so  brave  as  herself,  now  caring  for  children,  whose  parents  seemed  to  have  lost 
all  courage  and  hope. 

I  knew  her  heart  was  heavy,  for  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Charlie,  and 
scouts  sent  out  after  the  expedition,  had  returned  and  reported  the  death  of 
Jamieson  and  Walker.      The  times  grew  more  and  more  troublous. 

The  -whole  White  River  Valley  had  been  laid  to  waste,  and  while  some 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  the  town,  deeming  themselves  too  strong  a 
power  in  their  congregated  strength,  friendly  Indians  frequently  gave  warnings, 
and  the  wiser  ones  of  the  whites  began  to  give  anxious  heed.  Pat  Kanim  and 
his  tribe  were  especially  friendly. 

One  evening  before  sunset  Mrs.  Campbell,  while  passing  near  me,  met  the 
chief  and  her  mother's  heart  overfiowed.  "Oh,  Pat  Kanim,  my  Charlie  is  gone! 
I  am  afraid  he  is  dead.'* 

I  saw  Pat  Kanim  lean  toward  her  and  whisper  something  in  her  ear.  Then  I 
saw  Mrs.  Campbell  seize  his  rough  hand  with  both  her  own  and  the  tears  come 
to  her  eyes.     "Not  tell.     Me  bring  him  home,''  and  he  vanished  in  the  brush. 

Mrs.  Campbell  returned  to  her  home,  which  two  other  families  were  sharing. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  stationed  as  s^itinel  at  one  of  the  outposts,  and  besides  the 
women  and  children,  there  were  Lindley  and  two  other  young  boys  at  the  cabin. 
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They  made  evenrihing  secure  for  the  nighty  but  long  after  the  rest  had  retired, 
Mrs.  Campbell  Kept  an  anxious  vigiL 

Soon  after  midnight  a  tap  sounded  on  the  window  shutter.  She  flew  to  the 
door.  '^Me,  Pat  Kamm.^'  Keassured  she  drew  back  the  bolts  and  opened  the 
door  patt  way,  but  Pat  Kanim  did  not  appear,  and  instead  a  rough  hand  was 
clapped  over  her  mouth  and  she  was  forced  out  of  the  door.  She  could  not  give 
an  alarm,  but  she  noted  that  there  was  but  the  one  Indian  about,  and  that  he  gave 
no  sign  to  any  one. 

She  was  hurried  on  through  the  brush  for  nearly  three  miles,  when  they 
penetrated  a  d^ise  woods.  At  last  they  stopped  and  he  made  a  pecxdiar  guttural 
sound.  It  was  immediately  answered  by  several  similar  ones,  and  they  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  warlike  savages.  After  much  gesticulating  and  talking, 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  securely  bound,  then  carried  to  one  side  and  shoved  in  among 
what  seemed  a  party  of  sleeping  savages,  while  her  captor  and  his  companions 
rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  laid  themselves  away  in  the  brush. 

Silence  prevailed  for  a  while.  Suddenly  Mrs.  Campbell  was  startled  by  a 
whisper  among  her  companions.  It  was  in  English,  and  she  felt  she  had  heard 
the  voice  before.  It  was  answered  by  another,  and  this  time  h^  mother  instinct 
did  not  belie  her. 

"Charlie  !*'     It  was  almost  a  cry. 

^TTes,  mother,  oh,  mother  P 

"Hush,  if  Kanim  is  coming  he  must  soon  be  here,  and  any  sound  now  may 
arouse  those  devils.''  It  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  brother  who  spoke,  and  recognizing 
the  wisdom  of  his  words,  the  courageous  little  woman  restrained  herself  and  hoped. 

A  sound  as  of  a  bird  whirring  in  the  air  was  soon  heard.  "Now  for  it," 
whispered  one  of  the  men.  Mrs.  Campbell  soon  felt  a  knife  at  the  thongs  that 
bound  her,  they  parted,  and  Pat  Kanim's  voice  whispered,  "You  cut  next." 

She  took  the  knife  and  obeyed  him.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  free 
the  other  three.  "Now  come."  Charlie  clasped  his  mother's  hand,  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  With  a  peculiar  snake-like  movemoit,  Pat  Kanim  led  them 
out  of  the  thicket,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  dozen  of  his  men.  "Must  go 
fast." 

"Mother,  can  you  stand  it?" 

'TTes,  my  son." 

Pat  Kanim  hurriedly  told  them  that  the  hostile  Indians  were  in  four  de- 
tachments from  Ae  main  body,  which  was  stationed  far  to  the  southwest;  that 
an  attack  on  the  town  was  to  be  made  the  following  day,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  used  as  decoys.  If  they  could  only  reach  the  settlement  in  time  to  spread  the 
alarm. 

Charlie  Campbell  never  forgot  that  walk  nor  the  feverish  excitement  with 
which  all  were  filled  in  their  eflforts  to  keep  speed  with  the  Indians.  They  reached 
the  Campbell  cabin  just  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  lighting  the  east.  The 
door  was  partly  open,  as  it  had  been  left  a  few  hours  before,  and  they  found  the 
inmates  peacefully  sleeping.  Three  of  the  Indians  remained  to  escort  them  to 
the  fort,  while  the  others,  with  the  whites,  went  on  to  spread  the  alarm. 

In  a  few  moments  all  was  bustle  and  commotion.  The  sleeping  children 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  the  frightened  women  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the 
stalwart,  silent  Indians  waiting  for  the  rest  to  start,  made  the  scene  a  strange 
one ;  as  they  closed  the  cabin  door  after  them  they  saw  a  form  glide  into  the  woods 
near  the  clearing. 

They  reached  the  fort  in  safety,  but  in  less  than  three  hours  after,  the  fight- 
ing began.  The  boys  fought  with  courage  and  will,  but  the  close  of  that  sad  day 
found  them  fatherless.     Mr.  Campbell  was  killed  while  protecting  others. 

That  was  one  day  of  many  similar  ones.  The  war  continued  until  the  fall 
of  1856,  when  the  few  whites  remaining  again  betook  themselves  to  their  homes. 

I,  the  fir  tree,  marveled  at  the  patience  and  courage  displayed  by  the  pioneers. 


DADS  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

By  CLriatabcl  R.  Sol>ey 

WHEN  Dad  opened  hi£  own  front  door,  a  sadden  shock  of  remem- 
brance assailed  his  absent  old  mind.  The  bare  hatrack,  the 
green  wreathed  balustrade,  the  broom  standing  by  the  parlor 
door,  all  told  a  story  he  had  heard  before. 

''That  you,  Did?     Come  and   see  my  lovely  decorations. 
Don't  leave  your  things  in  the  hall,  please.** 

Mr.  Arnold  stepped  gingerly  into  the  front  room,  carefully  holding  his  hat 
and  stick,  his  overcoat  stiU  buttoned  to  the  chin.  His  dau^ter  sat  sorting  cards, 
the  one  living  thing  in  a  des^  of  chairs  and  tables. 

'T)id  you  forget  this  was  bridge  night,  Daddie,  dear?  Oh,  please  don't  put 
your  hat  there  P'  Silently  the  old  man  picked  up  his  things  from  the  table  by  the 
door,  and  stepped  over  to  examine  the  flowers  on  the  piano. 

"Aren't  those  pelagoniums  beautiful?  Mrs.  Bennett — Father  Arnold,  what 
are  you  doing  ?*'  Springing  up,  she  seized  the  old  man's  hal^  for  which  he  had 
been  trying  to  find  room,  by  pushing  aside  the  bowl  of  flowers  balanced  on  the 
comer  of  tiie  piano. 

"Well,"  helplessly,  "what  shall  I  do  with  it?" 

"Take  it  upstairs,  of  course.  But  you  won't  have  time  to  dress  before  din- 
ner. And  say.  Dad,  your  room  is  all  fixed  for  company,  so  I  put  your  clothes 
in  the  back  room,  as  usuaL     Hang  those  things  in  the  hall  cloiset." 

Dad  lingered,  an  expression  of  protest  on  his  old  face.  No  comfortable  bed- 
room, no  parlor,  no  library,  his  beloved  piano  closed,  a  crowd  of  unsociable  bridge 
players  occupying  all  the  comfortable  chairs. 

"Martha,  don't  I  have  a  birthday  pretty  soon?"  he  demanded. 

"A  birthday?" 

"Yes,  a  birthday.     Doesn't  mine  come  next  month?" 

"Why,  so  it  does,  Daddie." 

"Very  well.     I  want  to  give  a  party  myself." 

His  daughter  stared  at  him,  surprised  at  the  indignant  face  and  resolute 
tones  of  the  old  man,  usually  so  submissive  and  uncompbining. 

"See  here,  Martha.  One  night  a  month  now,  for  years  and  years,  I've  been 
pushed  into  a  comer  with  nobody  to  talk  to,  nothing  to  do,  giving  up  my  room, 
mv  music,  eating  a  pick-up  dinner  in  the  pantry — ^" 

"Why,  I  never  thought—" 

"And  now  I  want  a  party  of  my  own,  with  people  who  talk,  with  plenty  of 
music,  and  no  cards  at  all.     And  I  want  it  on  my  birthday,  too." 

He  seized  his  hat  from  her  hand,  and  walked  from  the  room. 

«      «      « 

Tn  due  time  the  list  was  made  out,  and  invitations  to  fifty  people  were  writ- 
ten. Miss  Arnold  put  them  into  a  box,  all  sealed  and  stamped,  and  gave  them  to 
the  old  man  to  mail  as  he  started  for  town  one  morning. 

"Now  don't  forget  to  mail  them.  I've  half  a  mind  to  mail  them  myself, 
only  they  go  so  mudi  more  quickly  from  town." 

'Terhaps  you'd  better  take  them,"  he  returned,  hesitating  about  the  terrible 
responsibility. 

**No,  no.  Let  the  boy  take  them  to  the  oflSce  at  once.  You  won't  forget. 
If  8  your  party,  you  know." 

'Tes,  I  know.  I'm  going  to  open  all  the  answers,  too,  Martha.  Don't 
you  forget  that." 

'T  don't  think  there  will  be  any,  Dad,  for  I  just  sent  *At  home'  cards.  The 
people  can  go  away  earlier  and  come  any  time  that  way.     I'm  counting  on  forty 
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accepting.      Good-bye.      Don't  forget  wbat^s  in  that    box^    and   mail  them  this 
morning,  snre.*' 

"I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  trusted  him?'*  she  thought. 

«      «      « 

The  day  came.  Miss  Arnold  had  spent  the  momine  decorating  the  rooms, 
and  she  knew  her  father  would  be  pleased  with  the  result  if  his  attention  were 
called  to  it.  The  piano  was  open,  the  dining-room  table  set  with  the  elaborate 
old-fashioned  spread  her  father  had  insisted  upon. 

"None  of  your  dabs  of  salad  or  ice  cream  and  thimbles  of  coffee  at  my  party/' 
he  had  declared. 

Miss  Arnold  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress  her  hair,  tired  of  waiting  for  her 
father  to  come  home  to  the  hasty  dinner  in  the  pantry,  when  the  door  bell  rang 
viciously.     Kawada,  the  Japanese  boy,  came  to  the  door  with  a  note. 

"Boy  gone,''  he  replied,  when  she  asked  if  there  was  an  answer,  and  glided 
softly  away  to  the  back  stairs.  He  was  startled,  and  nearly  lost  his  balance  half 
way  down  by  a  shriek  from  his  mistress's  room. 

"Kawada,  come  here!" 

She  met  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  clutching  her  kimona  with  one  hand, 
waving  the  note  in  the  other. 

"Go  over  to  Miss  Jackson's  and  tell  her  to  come  here  as  early  as  she  can. 
Then  hurry  back  and  get  me  some  dinner." 

She  sat  down  on  the  stairs  and  re-read  the  note. 

Dear  Daughter:  Judson  just  dropped  in  and  asked  me  out  to  Sunny  Hill  to  try  his 
new  organ.  Hell  take  me  out  in  his  auto,  and  keep  me  over  night.  Couldn't  get  you  on 
the  telephone.    Hope  you  won 't  be  lonely  this  evening.    It 's  a  four  thousand  dollar'organ. 

Hurriedly,  DAD. 

"And  Judson  has  no  telephone;  the  train  doesn't  go  within  ten  miles  of 
Sunny  Hill.     What  shall  I  do?     What  shall  I  do?" 

Before  she  was  dressed  Maud  Jackson  came  in,  her  eyes  wide  with  dismay. 

"Kawada  told  me  some  awful  tale  of  your  father's  not  coming  home.  Is 
anything  wrong?     What  did  he  mean?" 

Martha  gave  her  the  note  withput  a  word,  and  jerked  her  skirt  into  place. 
Maud  gave  one  gasp  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  fairly  shrieking  with  laughter. 

"I  always  said  that  dear  father  of  yours  was  just  too  precious  for  anything. 
Isn't  this  the  most  delicious  thing  he  ever  did?"  Martha  unwillingly  joined  in 
the  merry  laughter,  and  felt  better. 

"It  is  funny,  Maudie,"  she  said  at  last.     "But  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Just  tell  the  truth,"  said  Maud.  "That  will  be  entertainment  enough  for 
the  whole  evening.     How  do  you  suppose  he  forgot?     Isn't  it  his  birthday?'' 

^HTes,  and  I  kissed  him,  gave  him  a  new  necktie,  and  made  him'  promise  to 
come  home  early." 

Maud  pinned  Martha's  collar,  and  they  went  down  stairs,  just  in  time  to  an- 
swer the  bell.  The  other  girls  and  the  musician  friends  came  in  quick  succession. 
To  them  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  merry  joke,  and  talking  and  laughing 
in  the  library,  the  guests  did  not  notice  the  flight  of  time.  But  Martha,  watch- 
ing the  clock,  pacing  anxiously  from  dining  room  to  parlor,  counted  the  minutes. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  her  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  at  half  past  she  went 
to  the  library  with  a  troubled  face. 

"What's  come  to  my  party  ?  Those  old  people  usually  arrive  before  eight,  and 
now  if  s  half  past.     I  wonder — ^" 

Maud  broke  in.     "Do  you  suppose  that  old  precious  forgot — " 

Ethel  Church,  frowning,  interrupted :  "But,  Martha,  the  acceptances.  Surely 
you  know  whether  the  cards  were  mailed." 

"No,  they  were  just  ^At  home'  cards,  and  called  for  no  answer,"  said  Martha, 
dully.  "Let  me  think.  I  gave  them  to  him  in  a  box,  and  told  him  to  have  the 
oflfice  boy  mail  them.  In  the  evening  I  asked  about  them,  and  he  said — ^he  said — 
Oh,  yes !    He  said  George  took  them  all  right." 
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*Terhaps  the  boy  forgot/'  suggested  the  violinist. 

^^Where  does  he  liveP'  asked  the  cellist.  And  in  a  moment,  those  remaining 
behind,  heard  the  front  door  slam  behind  him.  The  three  girls  and  the  violinist 
sat  down  to  bridge,  while  Martha  went  out  to  view  the  dining  room  with  the 
tables  set  for  forty  guests.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Maud  threw 
down  her  cards  to  let  the  cellist  in.  Martha  came  hurrying  in,  a  dish  of  salted 
almonds  clutched  in  both  hands. 

"I  saw  George,'*  announced  the  nian. 

"Well,  well?*'  cried  the  chorus. 

"He  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  handed  him  a  box  full  of  addressed  envelopes  on 
the  morning  you  mentioned,  and  told  him — ^^ 

"Oh,  what?     Go  on,  doT  exclaimed  Maud. 

"Told  him  to  put  them  away.  They  are  now  in  the  lower  left-hand  drawer 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  desk." 

"I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Martha  sadly.  "And  the  act  of  doing  something 
with  them  gave  him  the  idea  that  everything  would  be  all  right.  Oh,  Dad,  Dad,  if 
ever  I  give  you  another  party  I  shall  tie  vou  up  somewhere  until  it's  time  to 
begin !" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that  supper?"  demanded  Maud. 

*T  don't  know,"  wearily  responded  Martha.  "There's  salad  for  forty,  four 
dozen  oyster  patties,  ice  cream — " 

"Come  on  to  the  telephone,"  cried  Maud.  "We'll  ring  up  the  whole  club. 
We  can  easily  have  two  hours  of  bridge." 

*^t's  nine  o'clock,"  demurred  Martha. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Ethel.     "I  wager  they  all  come." 

By  ten  the  bridge  party  was  swinging  along  merrily.     The  musical  friends 

had  brought  the  tables  from  the   basement,  while   the   girls   got  the  cards  out. 

Martha  was  quite  comforted. 

«      «      « 

Kawada  appeared  steathily  at  Martha's  side. 

"He  come!" 

"Who's  come?     Not  my  father,  surely?" 

She  was  playing  the  dummy  hand,  and  quietly  left  the  table. 

Out  in  the  hall  there  was  an  eager,  apologetic  old  man,  very  dusty  as  to  clothes. 

"Oh,  Martha,  dear,"  he  said,  "I  forgot,  indeed  I  did.  J3ut  at  dinner  some- 
body said  Hbirthda/,  and  that  reminded  me,  and  so  Judson's  man  brought  me  right 
in.    Shall  T  dress  at  once?    Or  do  you  think  I'd  better  speak  to  them  first?'' 

Perfectly  helpless  with  laughter,  Martha  leaned  agionst  the  newel  post. 

"(So  in,  by  all  means,"  she  said.  "Go  right  in  as  you  are.  Oh,  Daddie, 
Daddie,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet.     And  so  this  is  your  birthday  party." 

Wiping  her  eyes,  she  followed  him  into  the  parlor. 


THE  PUSH-BUTTON 

By  George  ^A^tforJ 

I  HAD  secured  a  position  in  a  bank  which  had  then  newly  started  business  in 
y  a  mining  center,  and  by  straight  hard  work  had  won  the  confidence 
of  my  superiors,  so  that  in  three  years  I  had  advanced  from  clerk  to  cashier, 
and,  as  the  president  of  our  bank  was  deeply  interested  in  mining,  he  decided 
to  retire  from  the  management  which  he  had  also  held,  and  at  his  strong 
recommendation,  I  was  appointed  manager,  the  president  merely  retaining  his  title 
and  acting  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

It  is  not  often  given  to  a  yoang  man  of  30,  without  friends  or  money,  to  be 
so  rapidly  promoted.      I  had  double  reason  for  satisfaction,  for  when  I  left  my 
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New  England  home^  it  was  with  the  definite  promise  from  a  certain  yoimg  lady 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  progressed  suflSciently,  I  should  come  back  to  claim  her  as 
the  reward  of  success  and  constancy.  Such  immediate  success  had  hardly  been 
anticipated  when  I  left  for  the  West,  and  I  had,  of  course,  not  been  slow  to  send 
the  happy  news  to  the  waiting  one  in  the  East. 

But  success  sometimes  brings  other  feelings.  Thus  it  was  that  in  a  very 
short  time  from  the  date  of  my  promotion  to  the  managership  of  the  bank,  my 
o'ervaulting  ambition  was  eagg^stmg,  ^'Why  not  wait  a  little  and  be  a  bank  presi- 
dent before  going  EastP' 

I  must  describe  to  you  our  life  in  the  mining  camp  as  it  then  was.  Far 
away  from  centers  of  civilization,  methods  were  of  the  West,  and  banking  habits, 
and  even  banking  hours,  conformed  to  the  situation.  Houses  were  not  numerous 
then,  nor  was  hotel  accommodation  of  the  best  in  the  rough  new  camp.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  connection  with  our  banking  premises,  we  had  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  second  story,  and  accessible  only  from  the  bank  office,  in  which  the  staff  was 
domiciled.  For,  like  myself,  my  cashier  and  one  clerk  were  both  young,  and  un« 
married  men. 

It  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  belated  miner  came  in  from  the  hills 
with  a  gold  brick  or  sack  of  dust  for  deposit  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  at  a  late  hour  in 
gold  brick  or  sack  of  dust  for  deposit  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening.  Sometimes,  too,  the  miners  might  wish  to  obtain  an  advance  of 
money  on  their  valuable  bullion  before  it  was  s^it  forward  to  the  United  States 
treasury.  So  it  was  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  that  we  had  a  customer  long 
after  banking  hours,  and,  not  rarely,  late  at  night,  too. 

It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  I  had  been  sitting  in  my  private  office 
chatting  with  the  one  doctor  the  camp  boasted,  and  we  sat  for  some  time  absorbed 
in  conversation  on  the  future  of  our  prosperous  camp,  and  the  part  of  the  state 
in  which  it  was  situated.  A  miner  from  some  distant  creek,  one  who  had  a  sub- 
stantial balance  to  his  credit,  had  been  in  to  draw  a  small  sum  for  purchase  of 
supplies  in  readiness  for  an  early  return  start  next  morning.  I  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  call  my  cashier  down  stairs  from  his  room,  though  for  that  very 
purpose  we  had  installed  an  electric  push-button — ^the  only  one,  by  the  way,  then 
in  the  town.  That  button  was  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  little  scene 
enacted  half  an  hour  later. 

As  the  doctor  and  I  chatted,  after  the  customer  had  gone,  we  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  two  men.  Thinking  they  were  two  miners,  I  rose 
and  was  about  to  step  into  the  outer  office,  when  one  of  them  said: 

^^Don^t  trouble  to  leavet  your  seats,  g^its.  Me  and  my  pard  can  attend 
to  this  little  transaction  without  your  help,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  you  hev  obligingly 
left  the  vault  open." 

To  say  that  my  blood  ran  cold  is  commonplace.  I  had  left  that  vault  open, 
and  what  Vas  more,  had  left  open  the  safe  inside,  in  which  all  our  specie  was 
stored  for  extra  safety.  It  flashed  on  me  in  the  moment  the  man  spoke,  that 
here  was  the  end  of  all  my  ambitions. 

The  highwaymen  were  well  armed,  and  the  villain  who  acted  as  spokesman 
emphasized  his  remarks  as  he  stepped  to  the  door  of  my  little  office,  barring  any 
chance  of  escape,  by  holding  two  murderously  heavy  revolvers  leveled  at  our  heads. 
I  broke  into  a  cold  sweat,  then  into  a  fever,  only  to  be  chilled  again  by  the  sight  of 
those  two  guns  held  by  tiiat  burly  ruffian,  who  leaned  provokingly  at  case  against 
the  door  frame. 

The  highwayman  undertook  to  keep  us  interested  with  a  running  commentary 
on  his  skill  with  the  guns,  and  the  great  convenience  with  which  we  had  arranged 
for  their  proposition  to  loot  the  bank.  Wliile  he  was  thus  pleasantly  entertaining 
us,  his  companion  walked  past  him  and  into  the  enclosure  at  the  back  of  which 
stood  the  open  vault  I  sat  there  and  could  hear  him  hauling  out  the  sacks  of  coin, 
and  arranging  them  for  convenient  transportation.  Was  there  no  help  for  me  in 
this  situation? 
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So  clearly  could  I  hear,  that  I  evai  distmguiahed  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  bell,  as 
if  far-away  alarms  were  ringing. 

What  was  that  sound?  It  was  exasperatingly  familiar  but  in  my  extreme 
state  of  nervous  excitement  I  could  not  locate  it,  for  what  seemed  to  me  an  age. 

At  last  I  caught  its  meaning.  It  was  the  electric  bell  in  my  cashier's  room, 
and  the  highwayman  himself  was  unconsciously  pressing  the  button.  He  had  leaned 
against  the  door-post  in  such  a  position  that  his  shoulder  had  slightly  pressed  the 
button  which  was  placed  there  at  just  the  height  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
touched  from  either  ofBce. 

But  the  discovery  was  no  relief  to  my  tense  nerves.  What  if  the  cashier  should 
rush  down  excitedly  and  be  shot  for  his  pains? 

If  ever  I  exerted  telepathic  influence  over  another  it  was  then.  I  strove  to 
concentrate  my  mind  on  the  desire  that  the  cashier  should  do  nothing  rash;  not 
even  to  open  his  window  and  call  an  alarm  which  would  only  have  frightened  the 
robbers  and  possibly  precipitated  a  tragedy.  For  we  were  sitting  there  helpless  in 
their  power. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  at  self-command.  I  endeavored  to  reply  to  the 
casual  remarks  of  our  captor  and  engage  him  in  conversation,  my  efforts  being 
partially  successful,  though  he  never  once  dropped  those  murderous  guns.  Talk 
as  I  would,  it  seemed  that  I  could  never  keep  him  from  hearing  the  stealthy  steps 
down  the  stair,  which  my  acutely-sensitive  ears  caught  and  recognized  as  the  very 
thing  I  had  hoped  for.  My  cashier,  alarmed  by  the  odd  and  continued  ringing, 
was  on  his  guard,  and  hoped  to  reach  the  ofBce  unobserved.  Evidently  he  realized 
that  some  desperate  emerg^icy  had  arisen. 

The  situation  of  the  staurs  was  such  that  the  door  entering  from  them  into 
the  ofSce  was  directly  opposite  the  open  vault  door,  and  at  the  farhest  point  from 
the  highwayman  on  watdi.  The  brave  cashier  stealthily  opened  the  door,  while  I 
redoubled  my  efforts  at  conversation  with  our  captor.  Just  when  it  seemed  that 
I  must  scream,  from  the  tension,  I  heard  a  great  bang  as  the  cashier  sprang  across 
the  intervening  space  and  clanged  the  vault  door  shut.  The  bolt  clicked  in  the 
same  moment. 

like  a  tiger  the  highwayman  turned  to  meet  the  new  enemy,  but  I  leaped 
for  his  back  the  moment  he  turned.  The  desperate  nature  of  my  assault  drove  him 
prone  on  the  floor,  as  my  knees  struck  his  back.  We  went  down  together,  and  one 
of  his  pistols  fell  at  my  side.  I  seized  and  brought  it  down  on  ttie  back  of  his 
head  with  stunning  swiftness,  and  like  a  madman  screamed  to  the  doctor  for  his 
chloroform.  Fortimately,  the  exigencies  of  mining  camp  surgery  had  made  it  a 
habit  with  him  to  carrv  the  anaestiietic.  He  gras}^  the  situation  in  a  trice,  and 
before  our  robber  coula  recover  from  the  blow  dealt  on  his  cranium  with  his  own 
revolver,  he  was  peacefully  snoring  while  we  trussed  him  up  tight 

Then  we  sent  for  the  town  marshal. 

The  directorate  made  me  president  of  the  bank,  and  our  nervy  cashier,  who 
had  the  pluck  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  was  made  acting  manager 
for  the  six  months,  which  the  directors  insisted  I  should  spend  on  holiday  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  my  nerve-racking  encounter. 

I  revisited  my  eastern  home — and  did  not  return  alone. 

THE  AGITATOR  AND  THE  MAN 

By  Hugk  Herdman 

%^^|^  ^l  just  watch  that  fellow  Scanlon,  I^m  afraid  of  him,"  the  superintendent 
remarked.  His  friends  would  have  laughed  in  his  face,  had  they  over- 
heard the  remark.  In  their  opinion  the  man  or  thing  that  Bob  Forester 
was  afraid  of  had  yet  to  be  found.  But  he  was  alone  and  took  no  care 
to  suit  his  words  exactly  to  his  thoughts.  He  was  pondering  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  of  the  "Happy  Jack,'^  of  which  he  was  superintendent.  Within 
a  week  after  his  arrival   he  had  begun   to   suspect  that  matters   were   not  going 
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smoothly  among  the  men^  and  now^  although  he  had  little  tangible  evidence,  he 
had  decided  that  a  crisis  was  not  far  off.  He  was  searching  for  the  motive  power 
of  the  opposition  and  laid  his  finger  on  Scanlon.  But  when  he  said  that  he  feared 
Scanlon^  he  meant  rather  that  he  mistrusted  him. 

And  well  he  might.  Three  months  before  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  mine. 
The  former  superintendent  had  been  unsuccessful.  He  had  encountered  no  trouble 
with  the  men,  but  under  his  charge  the  mine  had  failed  to  pay.  After  loddng 
over  the  ground  and  noticing  the  way  things  were  run.  Forester  decided  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  laxness  on  the  part  of  his  predecessor.  Accordingly,  when  he 
took  hold,  he  did  so,  in  a  way  characteristic  of  everything  he  did,  vigorously. 
Grumbling  and  dissatisfaction  had  resulted,  but  he  had  expected  that;  he  knew 
that  an  easy  man  is  a  hard  one  to  follow. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  found  Scanlon  installed  as  weighing  clerk.  Within 
a  week  he  had  become  convinced  that  grafting  was  going  on,  and  that  Scanlon 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  discharged  Scanlon  outright  and  brought  in  an  old 
friend  of  his  to  take  the  place.  Scanlon  still  hung  about,  however,  and  Forester 
concluded  that  he  was  fomenting  mischief. 

"Yes,  sir,^'  he  muttered  decisively,  as  he  slammed  the  quartz  paperweight 
down,  **that  fellow  is  up  to  something;  I'll  watch  him,  and  if  I  catch  him  I'll — *' 
He  closed  his  desk  with  a  bang  and  went  down  to  the  hotel  for  supper. 

It  was  dark  when  he  started  back  to  the  office,  where  he  slept.  There  was 
no  moon,  but  the  stars  gave  light  enough  for  him  to  see  his  way  distinctly.  He 
walked  slowly,  smoking  his  pipe  and  thinking  intently.  Once  he  thought  he 
heard  voices  ahead  of  him,  but  decided  that  he  was  mistiaken.  Just  as  he  turned 
around  a  huge  boulder  that  lay  half  across  the  footpath,  he  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
Not  twenty  feet  from  him  were  two  people,  a  man  and  a  woman,  talking  in  low 
but  angry  tones.  The  man  was  doing  most  of  the  talking,  but  the  woman  inter- 
rupted him  often.  She  was  evidently  both  angry  and  frightened.  All  that 
Forester  could  hear  was  the  man's  angry  jumble  of  words  and  the  woman's  clearer, 
"No,  no,  I  won't,  I  won't." 

Forester  made  up  his  mind  to  let  them  know  that  he  was  there  and  then  to 
move  on  past  them,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  be  an  eavesdropper  or  a  partner  to 
their  quarrel.  But  before  he  could  do  so,  the  man  seized  his  companion  viciously 
by  the  shoulders  and  shouted,  "I  say  you  will.  You  must!  If  you  don't,  I'U 
drive  both  you  and  your  father  out  of  the  country.     Now  promise." 

She  struggled  to  free  herself,  but  he  held  her  fast,  pressed  hard  against  the 
rock.     "Let  me  go,"  she  panted,  "or  I'll  scream," 

"You  scream,"  he  growled,  "and  I'll  choke  the  life — ^" 

The  threat  was  cut  short  by  a  heavy  blow  from  Forester's  fist.  As  the  man 
turned,  Forester  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  recognized  Scanlon.  'TTou  cowardly 
whelp,"  he  exclaimed.     'TTake  that !    And  that !     Now  get  up  and  go." 

Scanlon  waited  for  no  second  bidding.  When  he  had  gone,  Forester  turned 
to  the  woman.     She  was  huddled  down  by  the  rock,  f right^ed  and  sobbing. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked,  bending  over  her. 

She  looked  up  without  answering  him,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  Milla  Fred- 
cricks,  the  18-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  his  men.  He  raised  her  gently  to  her 
feet  and  asked  her  again.  In  a  few  minutes  she  succeeded  in  controlling  her  sobs 
and  said  she  was  not.  As  he  led  her  home  he  could  not  refrain  from  scolding 
her  for  being  with  such  a  man.  She  took  it  as  it  was  meant,  kindly,  and  said 
that  she  didn't  know  that  he  was  that  sort,  for  he  had  always  been  kind  to  her. 
When  he  left  her  at  the  gate  he  told  her  that  she  need  not  fear,  because  he  would 
see  that  Scanlon  troubled  her  no  more.  She  begged  him  to  say  nothing  to  her 
father  about  what  had  happened,  and  he  said  that  perhaps  he  wouldn't.  "If  11 
not  make  any  difference,  anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself.     But  it  did. 

On  his  way  to  the  mine  he  passed  the  hall  in  which  the  union  held  its  meet- 
ing. He  noticed  that  the  lamps  were  lighted,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  because 
this  was  the  regular  meeting  night.     Had  he  been  disposed  to  go  closer  and  look 
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through  the  window,  he  would  have  beheld  Scanlon  standing  before  the  crowd 
exhibiting  the  finger  marks  on  his  throat  and  the  bruises  on  his  face.  He  would 
have  heard  him  relate  a  story  of  cold-blooded  assault  and  battery.  He  had  been 
on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  union,  he  said,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
superintendent  and  villainously  assaulted.  Why?  Simply  because  he  was  a 
meml>er  of  the  union,  and  believed  in  upholding  its  principles.  H^tdn^t  he  suf- 
fered enough  already?  Hadn't  he  been  discharged  without  cause?  Hadn't  he 
been  deprived  of  his  only  means  of  existence  ?  True,  he  had  no  family — ^thank  (Jod 
for  that — but  he  had  to  live  just  the  same.  And  all  because  he  had  told  the  new 
superintendent  that  he  did  not  pay  caough  respect  to  the  union.  And  hadn't 
the  superintendent  told  him  he  would  run  that  mine  as  he  d—A  pleased,  union 
or  no  union?  But  that  was  not  enough.  He  must  be  waylaid  and  beaten  when 
on  his  way  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  very  union  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  Would  the  union  stand  meekly  by  and  permit  such  an  outra^  to  ^ 
unrebuked  ?     If  it  would,  he  was  sorry  for  the  manhood  of  those  who  constituted  it. 

The  imion  would  not  permit  such  a  thing;  it  would  take  some  action.  But 
what?  Protest  against  it?  What  good,  Scanlon  asked,  would  that  do  after  the 
crime  had  been  done?  Insist  that  he  be  re-employed?  The  superintendent  had 
told  him  he  was  out  to  stay.  Anyway,  he  would  have  no  job  but  his  old  one  of 
weighing  clerk,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  that.  What  then  ?  Scanlon  had  a  plan 
to  propose,  although  far  be  it  from  him  to  presume  to  dictate  to  the  members  of 
the  august  body. 

After  due  urging  he  unfolded  his  scheme.  It  would,  he  averred,  not  only 
vindicate  his  honor,  but  would  also  result  in  substantial  benefit  to  them.  Their 
own  situation  was  not  without  grievances.  Why  not  demand  the  satisfaction  of 
these  as  well  as  the  vindication  of  him?  They  were  underpaid;  their  hours  were 
too  long;  their  houses,  which  the  company  had  built  and  rented  to  them,  were  not 
fit  for  white  men  to  live  in;  the  rents  were  too  high;  and  the  company  store 
charged  exorbitant  prices  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Here  was  their  chance; 
now  was  the  time.     Would  they  seize  the  opportunity? 

They  would,  although  not  a  few,  among  whom  was  Henry  Fredericks,  protested 
against  any  radical  measures.  But  the  majority  were  inflamed  by  the  heat  of  the 
agitator  and  sided  with  him.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  of  which 
John  Scanlon  was  chairman,  to  wait  on  the  superintendent  in  the  morning  and 
demand  their  rights.  These  were  to  be  formulated  by  the  chairman,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  presented  to  the  superintendent  They  were  to 
get  his  consent  by  persausion  if  possible ;  failing  in  that,  they  were  to  try  threats  of 
a  general  walkout ;  failing  by  that  means,  they  were  to  call  upon  the  men  to  stop 
work  until  such  time  as  their  demands  should  be  complied  with. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  young  superintendent  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his 
ofi5ce  watching  the  men  coming  to  work,  he  noticed  that  they  talked  more  ex- 
citedly than  usual,  and  almost  invariably  ceased  when  they  perceived  him.  He 
wondered  what  was  on  foot  among  them,  but  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  When 
the  whistle  blew,  he  turned  and  took  up  his  work  at  his  desk.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  heard  steps  outside  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  committee  of  three,  headed 
by  Scanlon,  enter  the  office. 

He  whirled  aroimd  in  his  chair,  somewhat  surprised,  and  looked  at  them 
inquiringly.  Two  of  them  seemed  ill  at  ease,  but  Scanlon,  despite  his  bruised 
and  swollen  countenance,  had  an  air  of  confidence  and  insolence. 

"Well,"  he  said  after  waiting  some  time  for  them  to  speak. 

"Mr.  Forester,"  Scanlon  said,  "we  are  here  representing  the  union,  to  which 
3'our  employes  belong." 

"Two  of  you  are  my  employes,"  Forester  replied,  'T)ut  you  are  not.^ 

"But  I  am  a  member  of  the  union  and  have  been  chosen  to  represent  it.^ 

"In  a  matter  which  concerns  me  and  my  employes?"  Forester  asked. 

"Yes.     We—" 

"Then  I  prefer  to  treat  with  my  employes  without  the  assistance  of  any  out- 
siders." 
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^  repeat/'  Scanlon  snapped,  ^^that  I  am  a  member  of  the  union  and  its 
representative/' 

''And  I  repeat  that  I  will  deal  with  my  men  and  not  with  yon.  Do  you 
understand  P' 

''Do  you  realize/'  Scanlon  asked,  "that  you  are  refusing  to  listen  to  the  imion  ?" 

"I  am  not  refusing  to  deal  with  my  men  who  belong  to  the  union.  I  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.     lliere  is  the  door,  go!" 

"Oh,  very,  well/'  Scanlon  replied  in  a  tone  of  indiflference,  though  he  was 
secretly  delighted  that  the  affair  had  taken  this  turn,  because  in  it  he  saw  his  op- 
portunity.    He  motioned  to  his  companions  and  started  to  leave. 

"Johnson,  you  and  Ohlman  may  remain,"  Forester  said,  "if  you  have  anything 
to  communicate  to  me." 

They  stayed,  but,  deprived  of  their  spokesman  and  mainstay,  they  made  out 
their  case  poorly.  He  listened  to  them  patiently,  but  replied  when  they  had 
finished  that  what  they  asked  was  impossible,  for  tilie  present  at  least.  When  they 
spoke  of  a  strike,  his  eyes  flashed  fire;  but  without  changing  manner  or  tone  he 
tried  to  show  them  the  folly  of  such  a  course.  Perceiving  that  he  was  only  wast- 
ing his  breath,  he  rose  and  stood  before  them. 

"Go  back  to  the  men,"  he  said,  '^and  tell  them  that  this  is  what  I  say:  If 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  satisfy  the  personal  spite  of  a 
blackguard  agitator,  go  ahead.  If  they  are  determined  to  strike,  go  ahead.  When  they 
eome  to  me  with  reasonable  demands,  I  will  try  to  grant  them.  But  when  they 
come  with  a  lot  of  trumped-up  pretexts,  incited  and  instigated  by  a  discharged 
man,  then  I  can  not  and  will  not  listen  to  them.  I  have  been  put  here  to  work 
this  mine,  and  I  intend  to  work  it.  If  you  don't  want  to  woric  for  me,  then  I'll 
get  men  who  do.  If  you  fight  me,  be  sure  I  will  fight  back.  But  urge  upon  them 
tills :  that  both  my  interests  and  theirs  demand  peace." 

From  their  manner  as  they  left  him,  he  knew  that  war  was  more  likely 
than  peace.  "I  guess  I'm  in  for  it,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  why  I  didn't  choke  the 
life  out  of  his  miserable  carcass  when  I  had  the  chance." 

They  were  joined  by  Scanlon  when  they  left  the  superintendent's  office.  Act^ 
ing  on  his  advice,  they  resolved  to  call  off  the  men  at  noon,  and  to  report  that 
they  had  done  so  because  the  superintendent  had  not  only  refused  to  comply  with 
their  just  demands,  but  had  insulted  their  committee  by  ordering  the  chairman 
out  of  the  office.  Accordingly  the  order  to  walk  out  at  noon  was  passed  among 
tiie  men,  and  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  at  1  o'clock  was  issued. 

At  the  meeting  all  were  tense  with  suppressed  excitement.  Scanlon  took 
the  floor  and  repoi^ed  the  manner  of  his  reception  by  the  superintendent.  He 
did  not  weaken  his  case  by  understating  it  Then  Johnson  narrated  what  had 
taken  place  after  Scanlon's  ejection.  As  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  superin* 
tendent,  angry  murmurs  ran  through  the  crowd.  With  the  greatest  difficulty 
many  were  kept  in  thdr  seats  until  he  had  done.  When  he  flnished,  all  over  the 
hall  excited  members  sprang  to  their  feet,  shouted  and  gesticulated  angrily.  Scan- 
lon finally  got  their  attention,  and  within  five  minutes  had  most  of  them  in  a 
frenzy.  And  when  he  moved  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  ratified  and 
the  strike  continued,  they  gave  a  thunderous  assent. 

Meanwhile  Forester  made  preparations.  He  had  two  men  on  whom  he  could 
rely,  Qeorge  Wharton,  the  booUceeper,  and  Ned  Weimer,  the  weighing  clerk.  He 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  one  of  the  three  on  watch  all  the  time  in  shifts  of  four 
hours  each,  for  he  did  not  know  to  what  extremities  the  men  would  go.  He  then 
•at  down  at  his  desk  and  spent  the  next  two  hours  writing  messages  and  letters. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  men  stood  about  in  small  groups  and  discussed 
the  affair.  Scanlcm  moved  busily  among  them  and  made  many  trips  with  different 
crowds  to  the  saloon.  As  night  came  on  the  excitement  increased  noticeably. 
About  9  o'clock  Weimer,  who  was  on  guard,  saw  a  crowd  of  men  coming  alonf 
the  path  toward  the  power  house.  He  hastened  to  call  Forester  and  Wharton,  and 
together  they  returned  to  the  power  house  just  as  the  crowd  was  coming  up  the 
UUle  hill  in  front  of  it. 
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When  they  saw  Forester  standing  above  them  they  suddenly  stopped  a  mo- 
ment. Some  one  urged  them  on^  however^  and  they  advanced  slowly  up  the 
incline. 

*'Stop  where  you  are!"  forester  shouted.  Again  they  paused.  ''What  do 
you  men  want  here  at  this  time  of  night P'  No  answer;  only  the  low  voice  of 
some  one  urging  them  forward.  "Do  you  want  to  see  me?  If  so,  here  I  am.** 
Still  no  answer.  ''1*11  tell  you,  then,  what  your  purpose  is.  It  is  eitiier  to  assault 
me  or  to  injure  the  machinery  of  tiie  mine.  Now  listen  to  me.  You  men  are 
fools/*  A  rock  whizzed  by  his  head  and  struck  the  side  of  the  power  house. 
^'Wait,  and  I'll  show  you  why.  You  think  you  have  a  grievance  against  me.  Did 
you  think  so  yesterday?  No,  you  didn*t.  You  went  to  that  mcNeting  last  night 
reasonably  satisfied  with  the  way  things  were  going.  While  there  you  were  aroused 
by  the  story  of  one  whom  1  had  b^ten.  He  Ued  to  you  and  worked  on  your 
sympathies.  I  don*t  know  what  he  told  you,  but  I  do  know  what  he  didn*t  tell  you. 
He  didn*t  tell  you  the  truth.  I  discharged  that  fellow  some  time  aso  for  reasons 
which  some  of  you  may  know  or  guess  at.  He  got  less  than  he  aeserved  then. 
Last  night  before  the  meeting  he  and  I  met  again,  and  again  he  got  lees  than 
he  deserved.** 

They  were  listening  to  him,  but  far  from  patiently.  Indeed  they  seemed  to 
become  only  more  incensed. 

"After  listening  to  him  you  sent  a  committee  to  me  and  demanded  certain 
things.  How  many  of  these  tilings  were  grievous  to  you  yesterday  ?  Not  one.  He 
advanced  them  and  made  you  think  them  just.  I  refused  to  grant  the  demands. 
That  is  my  right.  You  went  on  a  strike.  That  is  your  right.  Now,  after  he 
has  been  at  you  all  day,  you  come  up  here  at  night  for  some  purpose  which  I  can 
only  surmise.     But  I  kaow  it  is  not  a  good  one. 

"Now,  men,  listen  to  me.  You  have  declared  war,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
run  away  from  it.  You  don*t  have  to  work  for  me,  but  this  mine  must  be  kept 
going,  and  somebody  must  do  the  work.  If  you  don't,  there  are  others  who  will. 
And  not  only  that,  but  they  will  occupy  the  houses  which  you  jiow  occupy;  they 
will  use  the  credit  which  you  now  use  at  the  store,  and  they  will  get  the  money 
which  you  now  get.  Don*t  forget  that.  I  want  peace;  but  if  you  insist  on  war, 
then' war  it  shall  be.** 

"Come  on,  men,  let's  down  him  now!**  shouted  some  one  in  the  rear. 

"Ah,  Scanlon,**  Forester  remarked,  "I  thought  you  would  be  skidking  around 
somewhere.  Well,  you  and  I  will  have  it  out  right  now  before  these  men.**  He 
paused  long  enough  to  give  some  directions  to  Weimer,  who  left  him  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  "I  didn*t  intend  to  say  anythuig  more  about  your  case, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind.  I  don't  want  the  men  to  injure  themselves  for  a 
scoundrel  like  you.     So  1*11  just  show  you  up  for  what  you  are.** 

So  he  proceeded  to  review  the  events  that  had  taken  place  before  and  since 
his  coming  to  take  charge  of  the  mill.  He  did  not  mince  his  words.  He  called 
Scanlon  a  thief  and  showed  them  his  proofs.  Still  they  muttered  sullenly  among 
themselves.  He  saw  they  did  not  believe  him  or  his  figures.  Then  he  took  up 
Scanlon's  actions  since  his  discharge. 

"What  has  he  done?  Has  he  acted  like  an  honest  man?**  he  asked.  "Hasn*t 
he  skulked  around  here  doing  no  work,  living  oflf  your  wages,  and  stirring  up 
mischief  at  every  turn?  Who  is  it  that  has  won  your  money  gambling?  Who 
has  urged  you  to  drink  after  drink  when  you  had  had  enough?  And  who  has 
given  you  reason  after  reason  why  you  should  be  dissatisfied  with  your  lot  in  the 
mine?  Scanlon,  always  Scanlon.  Not  a  one  of  you  dares  to  deny  it.  Look 
back  over  his  actions  during  these  three  months  and  you*ll  see  a  hundred  schemes 
of  his  to  drag  you  into  war  with  me.  But  they  have  always  failed,  because  you 
have  acted  like  sensible  men — ^until  last  night.  Then  you  acted  b'ke  fools  and 
swallowed  his  bait.  I  don't  know  what  he  told  you  that  persuaded  you,  but  I 
have  an  idea  of  it.     Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  truth  of  the  matter.** 

He  motioned  to  some  one  who  for  some  minutes  had  been  standing  in  the 
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shadow  of  the  power  house^  and  Weimer  and  Milla  Fredericks  stepped  out  in  front 
of  the  crowd. 

"MiUa,'^  Forester  said,  **your  father  and  the  men  are  going  on  a  strike  be- 
cause they  have  been  told  a  He  about  what  occurred  last  night.  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  some  questions  about  it,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  so  they  can  hear  you. 
Don^t  be  a&aid.     All  we  want  is  to  know  the  truth.^' 

The  men  were  plainly  astonished  by  this  turn  of  the  a£Fair.  They  ceased 
their  mutterings  and  gazed  expectantly  at  the  little  group  above  them. 

"Milla,"  Forester  asked,  "where  were  you  last  night  about  half  past  seven?" 

She  seemed  much  frightened  at  first,  but  Forester's  kindly  tone  and  manner 
reassured  her. 

^T.  was  walking  along  the  path  toward  the  mill/'  she  answered  timidly. 

"Was  any  one  with  you?'' 

*Tes,  sir,  John  Scanlon." 

"Were  you  going  anjrwhere  in  particular?" 

"No,  sir.     He  adced  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  I  went." 

"Did  he  have  any  special  reason  for  wanting  you  to  go  walking  instead  of 
staying  at  vour  father's  hoiise?" 

"I  think  he  did." 

^'What  was  it?" 

*lt  was  to — "  she  began,  but  stopped. 

"Come,  tell  us.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  your  father  and  the  men.  Don't  be 
afraid.     Just  tell  the  truth." 

^^e  wanted  to  tell  me  something  he  didn't  want  father  to  hear." 

"What  was  it  ?" 

"He  wanted  me  to  tell  father — "  Again  she  paused  and  looked  up  em- 
barrassed into  Forester's  face.  The  look  gave  her  confidence  and  she  continued. 
^e  wanted  me  to  tell  him  that  you  had — you  had  said  something  to  me." 

"That  I  had  said  what?"  Forester  asked,  with  just  a  hint  of  anger  in  his  tone. 

"I — I  don't  want  to  tell  that,"  she  replied,  hanging  her  head. 

'^ell,  why  did  he  want  you  to  tell  your  father  this?" 

^^ecause  he  said  it  would  make  father  mad,  and  he  would  tell  the  men,  and 
maybe  they  would  strike,  and  then  he  would  get  even  with  you." 

"And* did  you  promise*  to  do  this?" 

"I  told  him  that  I  would  not" 

"Why?" 

"Because  it  was  a  lie." 

"And  what  did  he  say  when  you  refused?" 

'^e  tried  to  make  me.  He  took  hold  of  me  and  shook  me  and  said  he  would 
drive  us  out  of  the  mine  if  I  didn't  do  it." 

"And  then?" 

"And  then — ^but  you  know  the  rest." 

"Yes,  but  tell  it.     They  wouldn't  believe  me." 

"Oh,  but  it's  true.  Well,  then  you  came  and  knocked  him  down,  and  made 
him  let  me  alone.      Then  you  took  me  home." 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  girl  came,  Forester  looked  at  the  men.  For 
fully  a  minute  he  stood  there  looking  at  them,  but  saying  nothing.  The  men 
also  stood  motionless  and  silent.  Then  elbowing  and  crowding  his  way  through, 
came  Henry  Fredericks.  Without  taking  his  eyes  oflf  his  daughter,  he  stalked  up 
the  incline,  laid  one  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  turned  her  face 
up  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Girlie,"  he  said,  his  deep  voice  vibrating  with  intense  excitement,  "is  this 
true?" 

^TTes,  father,"  she  said,  meeting  his  look  firmly. 

He  released  her  shoulder  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  furrowed  brow.  Amaze- 
ment struggled  with  his  recent  anger  in  his  slow  brain.  "She  never  has  lied  to 
me,"  he  mused  aloud,  while  searching  her  face  again.  "You  wouldn't  lie  to  me, 
would  you,  Milla?" 
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*^0h,  father  I'^  she  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

^^Men/'  he  shouted,  releasing  her  and  turning  to  them,  all  doubt  gone,  and 
determination  in  its  place,  *^I  will  not  fight  a  man  who  has  fought  for  me;  Fm 
going  to  stand  by  the  superintendent/' 

"And  so  am  I,"  came  from  the  impulsive  hearts  of  the  crowd.  "Three  cheers 
for  the  superintendent!^'  some  one  proposed,  and  the  mountains  echoed  their 
lusty  yells. 

"Three  more  for  the  lass!'*  So  vigorous  were  these  that  Milla  clutched  her 
father's  arm,  half  afraid  that  they  were  angry. 

"Scanlon!    Scanlcm!     Where's  Scanlon?"  they  cried. 

But  the  agitator  had  made  good  his  opportunity  to  escape. 


THE  FIRST  IN  TARA 

By  Alec  Bruce 

SUPPER  was  over.  The  fire  was  burning  low.  Sleep  with  indigo  haze  and 
star-shine  had  fallen  on  the  big  Q  camp  where  a  dozen  jaded  punchers  lay 
prone  on  the  crisp,  sun-scorched  grass.  One  Bellamy  ohagg,  a  silhouette 
in  sombrero  and  chaps,  crimsoned  now  and  then  by  the  unceftain  glare 
of  the  fire,  sat  up  with  arms  bound  over  his  knees  and  blinked  sullenly  at 
the  dying  embers.  He  had  drawn  the  sentinel's  lot.  When  the  night  wind  frolics 
on  the  Tara,  sparks  follow  suit,  and  the  horses,  hobbled  and  staked,  munched 
loudly  beyond  the  chaparral;  and  chaparral  and  prickly  furze  were  dry  as  a 
stack  of  diavings. 

Bellamy  was  not  in  a  good  humor.  The  sentinel's  office  he  disliked,  for  he 
was  Bellamy,  son  of  "King"  Thompson  Shagg,  owner  of  the  big  Q  ranch,  and  his 
apprenticeship  as  cowboy,  he  argued,  ought  never  to  have  been  insisted  on.  On  the 
saddle  almost  from  his  cradle,  he  could  ride,  rope,  and  range  as  well  as  any  buster 
in  tiic  bundi.  He  had  the  telescopic  eye;  'mid  swollen  and  tangled  veins  in  a 
glittering  sun  zone  he  could  spot  the  big  Q  brand  300  yards  away.  As  for  the 
crack  shot — ^his  was  the  shoulder  for  the  gun.  Nevertheless,  Shagg  senior  had 
insisted,  "What  wus  good  enough  fur  me,  Bellamy,  *s  good  enough  fur  you.  More, 
if  ye  buck,  we'll  bust  y'  at  Kangaroo  Court" 

The  threat  was  good.  Bellamy  had  seen  and  appreciated  the  methods  of 
that  august  tribunal,  and  to  such  indignities  the  son  of  a  Shagg  could  not  submit. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  probation,  therefore,  he  had  been  circumspect,  even 
respectful  to  the  superiors  of  the  band,  and  save  for  the  initiation  extravaganza 
had  escaped  aU  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Kangaroos.  To-morrow,  however, 
would  see  the  end  of  his  subjection.  From  his  irksome  indenture  the  father  had 
promised  to  release  him  and  give  him  command  of  all  the  Q's. 

"To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow,"  growled  Bellamy,  and  as  his  glance  swept  the 
sleeping  circle  a  sinister  smile  crept  up  and  curled  on  his  lips.  Bellamy  had  been 
sailing  under  false  colors.  "By  the  holy,  you  Kangaroos,"  he  muttered,  doubling 
and  shaking  his  homy  fist  around,  "your  chance  is  gone.  Gone  I  tell  you,  and 
you'll  never  get  another.  Thought  you  knew  Bellamy  Shagg,  did  you?  Poured 
out  your  grievances  to  his  sympathetic  ears.  Ha,  ha,  so  you  hate  the  old  man, 
comrades!  Hate  the  young  one,  too.  And  you,  Bobbie  Freres,  you'll  smell  the 
tar  an'  claw  the  feathers  first  of  all." 

Cluck !  The  individual  thus  threatened  moved  uneasilv  and  closed  his  mouth. 
He  was  a  diunky,  red-headed  little  fellow,  his  freckled  face  distorted  in  apparent 
slumber,  his  throat  emitting  gutteral  sounds  to  the  night.  Suddenly,  a  smile 
grew  out  of  the  disorder  on  his  coimtenance,  and  when  Bellamy's  fist  had  bobbed 
vigorously  round  the  ring,  it  rested  again  and  bobbed  long  and  fiercely  at  Bobbie. 

Chief  of  the  Q's,  Bobbie  alone  had  seemed  inclined  to  ridicule  the  son  of   a 
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Shagg;  and  Bobbie's  day  of  independence  was  close  at  hand.  Not  if  Shagg  or 
Shagg's  son  knew  it;  but  Shagg  and  son  didnH  know  everything.  They  had  only 
the  moneyed  man's  cinch  on  Bobbie.  They  couldn't  prevent  him  from  saving 
his  pay. 

One  grievance  more  had  Bellamy  against  Bobbie^  and  that  because  Bobbie 
and  Bellamy  had  one  taste  in  common.  Juanita  Liura  th^  both  loved.  And 
Lara,  next  to  Shagg,  was  baron  of  the  beef,  and  bitter  rival  of  the  king.  Of  late, 
too,  Shagg  had  been  much  worried  about  tiie  baron.  Lara,  with  his  newly  incor- 
porated b^nk  and  full  corrals,  in  dollars  and  cents  was  slowly  creeping  to  the 
notch  of  control;  and  if  Shagg  was  the  most  hated  man  in  Tara,  Lara  was  the  best 
beloved.  Bellamy  had  sugg^ed  a  trump  to  end  the  strife  and  cripple  Lara's 
power.     A  match  between  him  and  Juanita;  wouldn't  that  do? 

^'Juanita's  dot!  Subtraction  from  the  baron,  addition  to  you;  paw»  don't 
you  see?"  he  urged. 

'*Ha,  ha,  by  Jove!"  chuckled  the  king.     "Go  in  and  win." 

Now  to  the  punchers  of  the  big  Q  bwd  Juanita  was  a  goddess,  the  only  one 
they  knew.  Timera,  top  froth  of  the  greaser  crew,  even  rais^  his  hat  to  her.  He 
hadn't  be^i  taught  iMt  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do,  but,  Jos'  natch'Uy  he  did  it. 
Prague  Allen,  avowed  woman  hater  that  he  was,  blushed  furiously  and  felt  wobbly 
when  he  saw  her  coming.  When  she  was  gon^  he  followed  cautiously,  hoping 
against  hope  that  a  stray  streak  of  courage  from  his  craven  store  mi^t  bring  him 
abreast  again.  McCarty  always  annihilated  his  precious  corn-husk  cigarette  before 
he  craved  a  handshake  and  a  few  soft  words.  Boderigo,  hi^  vacquero  of  the 
court,  braced  and  stood  at  an  ease  which  seemed  painfully  uneasy  when  her  gaze 
struck  his  chest  and  dribbled  laughingly  to  his  feet  About  every  little  dress  de- 
tail, Bellamy  plumed  and  fussed  and  fretted.  like  all  others  of  the  rib-sprung 
sex,  he  argued,  she  admired  the  spruce  and  the  trim.  Bobbie  Freres,  alone  of 
them  all,  refused  to  toady,  and  Juanita  with  that  swift  recognition  of  her  sex  set 
out  to  catch  what  seemed  most  wary  of  her  net. 

Again,  Juanita  was  beautiful.  She  had  hair  the  shade  of  purple  grapes  when 
the  bloom's  rubbed  off.  Eyes  of  a  hue  to  match,  dusky  and  disquieting.  Com- 
plexion, sun-browned  and  glowing,  a  patent  certificate  of  health.  Features  to  the 
details  finely  chiseled,  Latin,  mostiy,  with  a  dash  of  the  Saxon  here  and  there. 
Figure — ^there  was  nothing  of  the  goddess  about  it.  It  was  round  and  plump, 
the  strong,  sinewy  figure  of  the  woman  who  apes  the  vacquero,  and  apes  with 
every  appearance  of  success. 

'*Ye8,  Bobbie  Freres,"  growled  Bellamy,  when  his  coyote  gaze  caught  the 
transfiguration  of  the  sleeper's  face,  "smile  on,  it's  the  last  o'  it  we'll  see  this  side 
of  Tara.  To-morrow  I'm  Bellamy  Shagg  in  charge.  You're  only  a  screeching 
second  fiddle.      Mebee  that'll  straighten  the  blam'd  pucker  on  your  face." 

Suddenly,  beyond  the  brush  a  low  whistle  sounded^  and  Bellamy  rose  hastily 
to  his  feet. 

Thompson  Shagg  thrust  his  face  through  the  tangle  surrounding  the  camp. 

'Bellamy/'  he  whispen^,  and  Bellamy,  with  the  silent  scoot  of  the  lizard, 
was  by  his  side.  The  hour  of  promotion  and  power  had  come  just  as  he  hoped  it 
would,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 

"Bellamy,"  repeated  Shagg,  "you're  fust  lieutenant  now,  an'  your  fust  offeecial 

dooty— " 

'T^That?"  broke  in  Bellamy.  He  did  not  like  the  gleam  in  his  father's  eyes. 
"Offeecial  dooty !"  He  had  so  often  heard  the  hated  phrase,  and  knew  that  swne 
distasteful  errand  was  in  store. 

^Tour  fust  offeecial  dooty,"  fcpeated  Shagg,  unmindful  of  the  interruption, 
**is  t'  slip  right  sma't  t'  Nogales  levels.  There's  a  chump  plumb  busted  thar'. 
D'ye  hear  me?     Then  quit  thet  twistin'  uv  yer  fiz.     Bob  Freres  iss  willin'." 

"Go  on,"  snarled  Bellamy. 

"Thet  chump,"  continued  the  king,  "iss  a  bigger  fool'n  you,  Bellamy.  He's 
givin'  away  3,000  primes  fur  six  a  head.  Slip  down  as  I  said  right  sma't,  to- 
morrer,  an'  scoop  the  bunch." 
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'TJ^/'  growled  Bellamy/' 

**Bob  Preres  iss  wiUin*/*  repeated  Shagg  laconically^  "an'  more'n  I  jes'  told 
ye,  drive  the  bunch  plumb  down  t*  Dalva  Dorez  statin.  Yonll  git  fifteen  a  head 
from  Sanchez  thar'.  Then  bring  the  wad  in  yer  suit  case  here.  I'm  agoin'  V 
start  a  bank,  Bellamy,  that'll  singe  every  hair  off  Lara's  head." 

^^ushl"  This  was  news.  Bellamy  straightened  up,  glancing  uneasily  at 
flie  ring  of  sleepers  and  turned  to  his  father  again.  "Ah/  of  course  I'll  go,  paw. 
Anything  f  down  old  Lara.  If  11  help  me  with  Juanita,  too.  But  the  job'U  melt 
a  month  or  more,  and — ^and,"  he  quavered. 

"Mind  ye,  boy,  this  here's  a  clam-tight  secret.  No  blowin'  o'  the  game,  or 
by  the  hushed,  I  rfiuffles  wi'out  an  heir  I" 

*T11  go,  I'll  go,"  muttered  Bellamy. 

Now,  Bobbie  Freres  of  all  the  band  was  dreamiest  of  the  dreamy.  To-night, 
however,  he  did  not  dream  that-  Bellamy  was  first  in  command.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  he  agreed  that  that  must  come  to  pass,  and  to  slip  down  grace- 
fully he  had  been  prepared  at  any  moment.  As  for  the  screeching  fiddle  simile 
which  his  senses,  all  alert,  had  caught  up  somewhere  from  the  sim-scorched  grass, 
it  couldn't  be  expected  that  he  would  appreciate  it.  On  the  contrary,  from  any 
instrument  he  played  he  aimed  to  coax  sweet  melody  and,  if  perchance  its  strains 
screwed  up  to  screeches,  with  a  rare  consideration  for  the  nerves  and  backbone  of 
the  other  fellow,  he  wiUingly  gave  it  up.  Smellin'  tar  and  clawin'  featiiers,  too, 
in  all  his  nightmares  of  Kangaroo  punishment,  he  had  never  conjured  up  any- 
thing quite  so  disagreeable.  But  of  more  absorbing  interest  still,  came  the  whisper 
that  Shagg  would  start  a  bank  and  singe  the  hair  from  Lara's  head.  Gosh,  what 
a  spectacle  Lara  woxdd  present!  Juanita  was  beautiful.  To  be  sure,  tiiat  wasn't 
Lara's  fault.      Shades  of  her  departed  mother,  thanks! 

But  if  it  was  too  late  to  remold  the  gangling  form  of  Lara,  surely  Bobbie 
could  save  his  hirsute  adornment  from  the  fiame  of  Shagg.  He  would  try,  at 
any  rate,  and  then,  mebbe  that  cornucopia  would  dump  before  he  knew  it 

"Lemme  see,  lemme  see,"  mused  Bobbie,  fiicking  a  wandering  black  ant  from 
his  nose,  "3,000  primes  at  fifteen,  minus  six  fur  cost.  That'll  nett  'im  a  wad, 
b'  thunder!  Enough  t'  start  a  bank.  But  when's  Bdlamy  comin'  home  I'd  like 
f  knowP' 

Shagg's  whisper  when  it  came  to  that  had  dropped  to  histing  labials  on  the 
accoustics  of  the  stilly  ni^t. 

*TJm: — ^wa'al/'  decided  Bobbie,  "if  he  don't  blow  the  game  t'  Nita,  he's  bound 
V  write  her  when  he's  comin'  wi'  the  suit  case." 

Bobbie  was  right.  The  premises  of  his  broncho  logic  supported  his  con- 
clusions, and  while  Bellamy  did  not  exactly  blow  the  game  to  Nita,  a  month  later 
he  wrote  her  that  he  was  coming  home.  He  bad  been  on  an  unimportant  mission, 
he  told  her,  which  hadn't  been  successful.  His  time  had  been  wasted;  it  was  all 
his  father's  fault.  But  to  minimize  the  expense  of  the  trip  he  would  return  on 
the  9:30  freight  accommodation  on  the  27th.  He  would  get  off  at  Snake  Creek. 
"You  know  the  spot,"  he  reminded  her,  "just  at  the  water  tank,  a  mile  below  the 
big  Q/'  It  would  be  dark,  too,  when  the  accommodation  arrived.  Wouldn't 
she  come  and  meet  him ;  they  could  walk  home  together.  He  had  something  very 
important  to  tell  her.  Moreover,  he  was  first  in  command  of  the  Q's  now.  Yes, 
he  would  expect  her.  "Please,"  he  pleadingly  wound  up,  "please,  Nita,  and  don't 
let  my  old  man  know  I'm  coming.     I'm  leading  time  by  a  week." 

"Of  course  I  won't  go.  What  do  you  take  me  for?"  murmured  Nita,  when 
Bobbie  laid  down  the  rambling  epistle  and  gazed  questioningly  into  her  dusky  orbs. 

'1 — I— didn't  think  you  would,"  he  stammered.  "But— but,  now  you  know, 
he's  fust  in  command  up  thar'.     Do — do — ^you  think  your  father — ^" 

"Eats !"  interrupted  the  goddess.  "Wot's  he  got  t'  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ? 
You  jes'  set  about  your  business,  Bobbie  Freres,  an'  my  old  man'U  fix  you  straight." 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  baron  objected  to  Bobbie.  On  the 
contrary,  he  liked  him ;  he  liked  most  of  the  puncher  gang.  But  when  Bobbie  told 
Lara  that  he  liked  Juanita,  and  when  Juanita,  in  turn,  confessed  that  she  liked 
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Bobbie^  Lara  was  in  the  throes  of  a  dilemma.  To  be  first  in  Tara  was  his  insistent 
dream^  and^  condition  imperative,  any  prospective  son-in-law  ere  he  could  wear 
the  coveted  title,  must  help  to  notch  him  there.  Could  Bobbie  notch?  Lara 
did  not  think  he  could.  So:  "We'll  see,  we'll  see.  Win  your  spurs,  young 
feller,  win  your  spurs,''  had  been  his  evasive  answer. 

To  the  pampered  weakling,  the  "What's  he  got  to  do  with  it,  I'd  like  to 
know?"  might  have  thrown  a  lurid  light  on  Juanita's  inteipretation  of  filial  de- 
votion. But  Bobbie  Freres  was  no  pampered  wealking.  To  him  the  words  were 
but  the  bubbling  froth  of  sudden  friction.  It  was  with  the  father's  challenge 
he  had  to  do,  "Aye,  aye,  sir."    That  was  Bobbie  Freres. 

Again,  as  a  successful  cattleman  before  the  grandees  of  the  grass.  King  Shagg 
had  always  posed. 

'broker,  too,  eh?"  some  one  had  once  suggested. 

"No,  no,  straight  cattleman,  straight  cattleman,"  loudly  protested  Shagg. 

But  strangely  concurrent  with  the  question  came  a  curious  quiver  of  Tara's 
evil  eye;  for,  if  in  his  own  country  the  king  was  minus  honor,  in  reputation  he 
was  plus.  That  a  black  mask  suited  his  complexion  well,  was  common  enough 
report,  and  both  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  Southern,  while  they  had  no  desire  to  stump 
up  slander  damages,  had  Shagg  and  his  greaser  band  under  S  in  the  fat  index  of 
their  suspects. 

With  this  fact,  too,  Mr.  Freres  was  fully  conversant 

That  was  why,  therefore,  when  he  visited  Juanita,  Mr.  Freres  picked  up  from 
Lara's  waste  pile  an  envelope,  a  little,  oblong  business  envelope  which,  like  count- 
less thousands  of  its  ilk,  yawned  wearily  for  dissolution.  To  Uncle  Sam  it  had 
already  paid  its  toll.  Faintly  post-marked  and  with  indiscernible  date,  it  was 
addressed  to  Carlos  Lara.  The  flap  was  intact;  the  gum  still  glistened  on  the 
edges.  But  if  it  was  waste  to  Lara  it  was  treasure  trove  to  Bobbin  who,  once 
clear  of  urban  eyes  and  ears,  squatted  himself  where  the  sage  grew  thick  and  high, 
and  from  his  pocket  drew  fountain  pen  and  paper. 

Dear  Sir:  Tour  letter  received,  and  we  are  s^atified  indeed  to  inform  yon  that  we 
are  now  in  a  position  to  repay  your  loan.  Our  special  messenger,  carrying  an  innocent 
looking  suit  case,  will  arrive  per  the  9:30  freight  accommodation  on  the  evening  of  the 
27th.  As  you  suggest,  he  will  leave  the  train  at  Snake  Creek.  Please  see  to  it  that  your 
armed  escort  is  there  on  time. 

Then,  skillfully  he  forged  the  signature  of  a  firm  well  known  to  be  heavily 
in  Lara^s  debt;  and  if  the  former  sender's  tongue  had  been  dry,  Mr.  Freres*  was 
not,  for,  to  a  nicety  the  gum  on  the  stolen  envelope  performed  ite  sticky  function. 

A  few  minutes  later,  on  the  Tara  trail.  King  Shagg  stopped  suddenly  and 
dismounted.     Up  from  the  chaparral  he  snatched  an  envelope  and  tore  it  open. 

m       m       m 

At  Snake  Creek,  behind  a  pile  of  granite  rocks,  were  a  dozen  men  lying 
prone,  snuggling  like  lizards  on  the  silvery  sage;  and  Shagg  was  among  them. 
Far  down  a  distant  murmur  was  growing  to  a  nearer  hum;  the  steel  rails  below 
them  began  to  sing;  the  hum  grew  to  a  muffled  roar.  Then,  eleven  of  their  num- 
ber, adjusting  bandanas  over  their  eyes,  b^an  to  crawl  stealthily  from  the  rocks. 
Shagg  was  the  one  that  remained  behind.  A  moment  later  the  freight  accom- 
modation swept  leisurely  up,  and  the  engine,  its  air  pumps  breathing  like  a  stifled 
monster,  stopped  at  the  water  tank.  By  this  time  the  desperadoes  had  gained  the 
pitchy  shadows  of  the  siding,  and  lay,  watching  their  chance. 

They  hadn't  long  to  wait.  Almost  immediately  a  man  with  a  suit  case 
stepped  jauntily  down  and  stood  a  moment  under  the  glare  of  light  From  his 
belt  he  drew  out  something  tiiat  glittered  for  an  instant.  Then  he  plunged  swiftly 
into  the  chaparral.  He  did  not  gain  the  moon-lit  patch  beyond.  Two  long, 
strong  arms  clasped  and  crushed  him  from  behind.  Thump!  In  a  zone  of 
blurring  stars  he  heard  the  snorts  of  the  departing  train,  and  as  his  chin  went 
down  on  his  chest  he  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and  thrown  face  downward  on  the 
grass. 
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*TBy  the  lioly!^'  whispered  the  owner  of  the  big,  strong  anns,  "thar's  a  mis- 
take somewhere,  boys.  Ifs  Bellamy  Shagg  we've  got.  Bellamy  Shagg  I  tell 
you  V^ 

"No  matter,  Tim'ra.  The  old  guy^s  out  o*  hearinV'  answered  another.  Let's 
go  the  whole  game  fust  f  last.  An'  hark  ye,  it's  a  straight  an'  equal  diwy  fur 
every  man;  the  fust  time  Shagg's  treated  us  ones  right.^' 

"So — ^ho !  Thaf  s  so !"  chorused  the  band.  And  Bellamy  or  no  Bellamy,  he 
was  allowed  to  lie  while  the  game  proceeded.  Up  behind  the  rocks  again,  they 
counted  out  the  fat  bundles  of  bills,  and  each  man  took  his  share. 

"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  the  delighted  Shagg  when  he  pocketed  his  quota  of  the 
steal :  "an'  who's  the  bird  y've  winged,  my  lads,  eh  ?  Just  hold  you  fast  a  trifle, 
I'll  travel  down  an'  see." 

But  the  king  had  barely  started  down  the  incline  when  a  wild  chonis  of 
Yuhoos  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  eleven  wealthy  vacqueros  lit  out  for 

the  republic  further  south. 

«      «      « 

Lara  was  now  first  in  Tara. 


IT  PASSETH  UNDERSTANDING 

By  Elizal>etk  Lambert  ^Vood 

THE  drift-wood  fire  swung  up  the  throat  of  the  chimney  in  long,  gulping 
roars.  Outside,  the  deep-limged  ocean  answered  back  the  roar  a  thousand 
fold.  Instinctively  the  chairs  were  scraped  nearer  the  blaze,  while  the 
silence  of  man's  awe  of  the  elements  fell  over  the  little  group. 

Suddenly  a  girl  leaned  forward,  looking  along  the  line  of  fire* 
lighted  faces. 

"Would  anything — could  anything — make  one  of  you  go  alone,  on  a  wild 
night  like  this,  through  the  woods  to  Dead  Man's  Hollow?"  she  asked. 

"No,  no!'*  whispered  the  other  girl  shudderingly.  "I  wouldn't  go  for  the 
world." 

"Not  even  for  Len?"  some  one  asked  teasingly,  while  all  the  men  burst  out 
laughing. 

These  lords  of  creation  glanoed  at  the  girls  with  the  leniency  of  superiority. 
"Gracious,  I'd  go  for  a  dollar,"  chuckled  one. 

The  slim,  brown-tinted  girl — ^the  first  speaker — ^peered  wistfully  at  him. 
"Would  you  really?"  she  asked  seriously. 

A  muscular,  sea-tanned  hand  reached  down  and  closed  over  her  slight  fingers, 
and  the  man  beside  her  smiled  into  her  up-turned  eyes.  In  less  than  a  month 
she  would  be  his  bride,  and  he  was  thankful  that  his  Qod-given  strength  would 
anfiice  for  both. 

41  «  41 

A  year  of  seasons  lapsing,  of  mating  men  and  maidens,  of  deep-souled  joy, 
dipped  by  in  its  fullness ;  and  one  night  the  fire  again  swept  up  the  chimney,  again 
the  ocean  roared,  but  to-night,  the  girl — ^a  wife  of  a  golden  year — sat  alone  in  the 
lig^t  and  warmtlu  Her  hand — slim  and  brown  as  ever — reached  out;  it  touched 
a  cradle. 

With  a  swirling  gust  of  wind,  the  door  swung  in,  a  girl  in  streaming  oil- 
skins clinging  to  the  knob.  In  a  voice  of  fear  she  cried,  "Jean,  the  schooner! 
She  struck  an  hour  ago;  she's  drifting  toward  the  rocks." 

**Not  ours?"  beseeched  Jean,  springing  up,  eyes  dilated, 

"Oh,  yes,"  wailed  the  other.  "We  saw  tiieir  rockets.  Grandpa  knew  them. 
The  wires  are  down  and  their  signals  can't  be  seen  from  the  station." 

Jean  was  slipping  into  some  of  Jerry's  discarded  oilskins,  and  was  pressing 
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a  souVester  over  her  soft  hair.  The  younger  girl  watched  her  swift  moTementi 
with  startled  eyes.     "Where — ^what  are  you — ''  she  stammered. 

"To  the  station  for  help.'' 

"Not  clear  to  the  Life-Saving  Station  on  the  Cape?' 

'TTes.     If  s  only  five  miles  through  the  trail  past  Dead  Man's  Hollow." 

"Oh,  Jean,  you  can't,  if  s  such  a  wild  night  Oh,  my  poor  father.  There, 
there,  Jean,  (d  course  Jerry's  the  one  you  are  thinking  of.  Mother  is  just  like 
she's  crazy.  She  could  hardly  bear  to  have  me  come,  so  I  must  go  right  back. 
Oh,  if  anything  happens  to  father  and  Len — "  sobbing,  the  girl's  voice  trailed  off 
into  the  storm  against  which  she  was  once  more  battling. 

Jean  waited  only  to  push  the  fender  close  before  the  fire,  then  she  knelt  be- 
side the  cradle.  "I'm  going  to  save  Daddy,"  she  whispered,  Idssing  his  son's  soft 
cheek. 

She  flew  over  the  wet  sand  like  a  gull,  and  began  the  dimb  over  the  slippery 
rocks  to  the  first  headland.  She  recoiled  with  a  moan,  as  a  rocket  shot  up  irom 
the  wild  sea,  bursting  in  the  misty  sky.  Every  man  of  the  tiny  fishing  hamlet 
was  imperiled. 

Soon  the  sea  was  left  behind,  and  Jean  plunged  into  the  forest,  slipping, 
falling,  running.     Her  hair  fell  loose  and  whipped  Ufe  into  her  ghastly  cheeks. 

Eyes  gleaming  and  savage  peered  at  her  from  leafy  coverts.  A  cougar  close 
at  hand,  with  frerfi  killing  between  his  knees,  rose  to  dog  her  flying  feet  But 
she  had  no  thought  for  danger  behind;  all  her  fear  was  pitted  against  the  sea. 

At  last,  after  an  eternity  of  anguidi,  Jean  reached  the  station,  hurling  it  into 
a  maelstrom  of  activity.  She  waited  only  until  the  life-boat  made  safe  egrees 
through  the  boiling  surf,  then  thought  of  her  babe,  alone,  sent  her  homeward.  ^ 

Her  weary  feet  hurried  to  the  very  door;  there  they  paused,  while  vrith  infinite 
gentleness,  the  eager  girl-mother  pushed  the  door  ajar.  In  the  glow  of  the  fallen 
coals,  the  babe,  Jernr's  son,  still  slept 

Sinking  down,  Jean  threw  her  weary  arms  across  the  cradle  and  prayed  and 
prayed. 

Hours  later  there  were  footsteps,  a  flashing  light,  and — could  it  be  his  voice? 

She  seemed  to  see  some  one  come  in,  not  long  and  level  and  dripping  cold — 
but  big  and  upright  and  breathing. 

Jerry — ^with  arms  outstretched! 


AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  INTHE  ORIENT 

By  Annie  Laura  Miller 

On  Board  "Lbudoi  Maru/' 

September  1,  1902. 

FOR  two  hours  this  morning  I  listened  to  the  chorus  of  hucksters  swarming 
in  sampans  about  the  boat,  and  stared  at  the  granite  hills  and  yellow  wall, 
at  the  blue  bay  with  its  crowd  of  junks  and  dirty  coasters,  until  all  Chefoo 
harbor  looked  a  gaudy  lithograph,  and  I  felt  like  rushing  forward  to 
greet  the  boatload  of  passengers  coming  aboard.  But  I  had  barely  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  big,  brown  officer  in  khaki  when  the  gong  rang. 

Tiffin  would  have  been  comical  if  it  had  not  been  tragic.  A  lone  girl — an 
American  girl  with  eight  days'  voyage  ahead  of  her,  all  the  way  to  Japan  via 
Korea,  and  the  conversational  possibilities  as  limited  as  if  she  were  stranded  on  a 
desert  island. 

There  is  a  Jesuit  father;  but  I  know  too  little  French  to  discuss  Benedictine 
and  Chartreuse;  there  is  a  pompous  Dutch  colonel  with  a  cross,  middle-aged  wife; 
there  are  Japanese  galore,  a  young  naval  cadet,  a  marquis,  half  a  dozen  mer- 
chants; and  there  is  a  spectacled  German  who  looks  as  if  he  had  lived  always  on 
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anciait  tomes  washed  down  with  beer^  so  learned  his  expression  and  so  portly 
his  person. 

The  big  lieutenant  is  German  too.  If  he  were  only  English  I  Between 
flips  of  tansan  I  glanced  at  him  furtively  and  decided  that  I  should  call  him  hand- 
some if  I  were  romantic^  for  his  eyes  are  blue  and  serious^  his  hair  black,  and 
haying  seen  his  face^  I  know  what  authors  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  ^^ronzed 
soldier.^^     He  must  belong  to  one  of  the  German  companies  I  saw  in  Pekin. 

The  situation  at  table  is  distinctly  awkward.  I  sit  between  the  lieutenant 
and  the  little  Japanese  chief  ofBcer^  who — ^poor  soul — does  not  understand  English, 
for  when  I  asked,  "At  what  hour  do  we  reach  Chemulpo/*  he  replied,  "Yes,**  with 
Oriental  exactness. 

Across  from  me  sit  several  Japanese,  all  clad  in  black,  solemn  as  ravens, 
fearing  lest  they  crack  their  newly  acquired  veneer  of  European  civilization  and 
revert  to  the  chop-stick  motion  with  knife  and  fork.  Excepting  my  unfortunate 
remark  and  intermittent  cawing  from  the  Japanese  ravens,  tifSn  passed  in  silence. 

Dinner  was  worse;  my  only  satisfaction  was  the  pidgin  English  I  talked 
to  the  waiter.  But  how  much  pleasure  does  one  derive  from  saying,  "My  wantchee 
banana.**  Just  as  much  as  Polly  when  she  demands  a  cracker.  Oh,  for  a 
chaperon ! 

Did  ever  an  American  girl  long  so  for  a  chaperon  before?  It  was  a  cruel 
fate  that  sent  me  flying  off  on  this  forlorn  voyage  alone.  No  woman  should 
travel  in  the  East  alone  unless  she  be  a  missionary,  or  a  confirmed  spinster,  or 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop;  it  is  not  safe,  and  moreover  it  is  tiresome.     I  am  going 

to  bed. 

«      «      « 

September  2,  8 :30  P.  M. 

From  the  spot  where  we  lie  at  anchor  far  out  in  the  bay,  Chemulpo  has 
all  the  alluring  effect  of  the  sleeping  palace  in  the  fairy  tale.  I  watched  all  the 
passengers  clamber  down  the  gangway  and  diminish  into  sailing  specks  in  the 
distance,  and  the  nearer  they  approached  the  shore  the  more  convinced  I  became 
that  the  little  Korean  port  was  waiting  for  me  to  discover  it.  Moreover  the  sharp 
wind  had  given  me  a  headache,  and  I  must  have  some  phenacetin.  So  I  shipped 
in  a  sampan,  which  contained  a  policeman  attached  to  a  big  sword — ^a  ludicrous 
figure  of  a  warrior,  yet  so  solemn  of  mien  that  he  gave  me  a  sense  of  security 
greater  even  than  a  diaperon  could  give.  The  white  clad  Koreans  laid  aside  their 
pipes  and  hoisted  sail,  chanting  a  chant  like  a  funeral  dirge,  and  we  scudded 
away  into  Chemulpo.  The  aichantment  vanished  as  the  red  marble  palaces  grew 
into  boxlike  brick  buildings,  and  the  big  white  ants  on  the  hillside  changed  to 
Korean  coolies. 

My  policeman  escorted  me  along  a  straggling  street  to  a  drug  shop.  Chairs 
there  were  none,  so  I  sat  on  the  threshold  where  my  round-toed  Oxfords  could 
find  a  resting  place  among  some  dozen  pairs  of  straw  sandals  discarded  politely 
by  purchasers  who  thronged  the  room.  It  was  a  little  shop;  the  walls  from 
ceiling  to  floor  were  mude  of  drawers  and  pigeon  holes  with  dangling,  wooden 
tags.  Through  sliding  doors  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  Japanese  doctor  gravely  ex- 
amining a  man's  throat.  An  officious,  kimona-clad  youth  rushed  back  and  forth 
with  prescriptions  which  he  thrust  through  a  cubby  hole,  receiving  mysterious 
looking  packets  of  drugs  in  return.  All  about  me,  stood  waiting,  patients  of  the 
ooolie  class.  The  crowd  grew  suddenly  larger  in  the  silent  way  peculiar  to  mobs 
in  these  Eastern  countries.  I  asked  every  coolie  there,  "Savey  English?**  and 
they  all  simply  laughed  in  their  impassive  Eastern  manner  and  looked  insolent, 
coming  gradually  closer,  feeling  the  brim  of  my  hat,  and  pointing  at  my  gold- 
filled  teeth. 

I  was  beginning  to  be  really  frightened  when  a  tall  figure  loomed  above  the 
crowd,  and  there  was  the  German  lieutenant  He  bowed  as  low  as  he  could  for 
the  intervening  coolies. 

"Pardon,  Miss,  sometime  I  haf  watch,  I  am  passing.  Iss  not  wise  that  you 
here  remain.** 
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'*0h !  you  speak  Engligh,"  I  said. 

"No,  a  little.    You  haf  alone  come?'' 

A  feeling  of  disgrace  came  over  me,  and  I  wished  that  I  had  not  come  ashoroL 
So  I  answered  very  humbly :  "I  have  had  a  policeman  with  me ;  he  is  now  gone.** 
Even  if  I  can  not  speak  French  and  German,  I  have  mastered  one  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  English  as  she  is  spoke  by  continentals  is  difficult  of  attainment. 

"Permit  that  I  return  you  to  a  sampan,'^  he  continued.  And  so  he  did  after 
we  had  walked  in  silence  to  the  wharf.  But  instead  of  bowing  himself  off,  he 
bowed  himself  into  the  sampan.  "Pardon!  Iss  agreyable  that  I  come?  These 
waves  much  vild.''  He  looked  so  like  a  big  black  ogre  standing  there,  towering 
above  me  in  the  rocking  sampan  that  I  wavol  my  hand  at  a  seat  and  told  him: 

'^t  is  agreeable  also  that  you  sif 

*T[  thank.  No.''  Then  rather  sternly,  'TTou  haf  been  since  long  time  in 
China?" 

"One  year.'* 

"AchI  Iss  plenty.      I  also.'' 

The  rest  of  the  time — ^it  must  have  been  an  hour — ^passed  in  silence.  Evi- 
dently the  lieutenant  was  discovering  feminine  America,  and  finding  her  very 
different  from  the  domestic  frauleins  of  the  Fatherland;  frauleins  who  spend 
a  lifetime  mastering  the  mysteries  of  sauerkraut.  He  was  making  up  his  mind 
that  she  was  an  untutored  savage  roaming  over  the  East  as  in  her  native  wilds. 

Any  one  versed  in  the  annals  of  the  Benton  family  would  know  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  take  this  disagreeable  voyage  alone;  and  yet  here 
I  was  being  judged  incompetent  by  a  perfect  stranger.  I  felt  vaguely  that  the 
Teutonic  mind  was  not  doing  me  justice,  and  it  was  a  thoroughly  disheartened 
Miss  Columbus  who  crept  up  the  gangway. 

Dinner  I  had  served  in  my  cabin,  for  it  was  impossible  to  face  that  appalling 
row  of  Japanese  ravens  after  they  had  stood  on  deck  and  watched  me  return  with 
the  lieutenant.  And  the  Dutch  colonel's  wife,  with  her  sourly  virtuous  expression ! 
Ach!  Himmel!     My  headache  is  quite  gone. 

«       «       * 

September  3. 

Until  they  returned  this  evening  I  had  a  most  restful  day,  for  all  the  pas- 
sengers left  early  to  catch  the  train  for  Seoul.  Meantime  it  occurred  to  me  to 
rummage  about  in  the  disused  garret  of  my  mind  for  the  Gterman  phrases  I  used 
to  know.  At  the  age  of  10  I  had  an  old  German  Herr  Professor  who  taught  me 
"Das  ist  ein  Messer;"  but  he  spent  most  of  the  time  saying  hopelessly,  "Fraulein, 
Fraulein,  vill  you  neffer  learn?"  In  later  years  a  friend  used  to  sing  "Du  bist 
wie  eine  Blume."  That  song  is  too  sentimental,  and  the  only  flower  the  (Jerman 
lieutenant  could  be  compared  to — so  tanned  he  is — ^is  a  big  red  tulip.  The 
Ijorelei  has  no  bearing  upon  the  situation.  Besides  these  I  have  only  vague 
memories  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  I  know  that  unlimited  brain  racking  would  not 
produce  a  quotation  from  Schiller  applicable  to  the  scenic  characteristics  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

At  dinner  there  was  a  gulf  of  silence  between  the  lieutenant  and  me,  until 
finally,  mindful  of  my  gallant  rescue,  my  conscience  pricked  sufficiently  for  me 
to  say: 

"Pardon  that  I  have  not  before  thank  you;  yesterday  I  am  frightened.  You 
are  very  kind." 

"Ach!  Iss  nothing.  I  like  not  that  a  lady  be  not  safe.  To-day  you  haf  on 
shore  been?" 

"No,"  I  said  with  dignity,  for  I  fancied  that  there  was  the  ghost  of  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

"Iss  more  better  so."  Then  after  some  moments  of  silence:  "One  year  in 
China  iss  plenty.      I  like  America  better." 

"But  in  America  you  have  never  been." 

"Iss  so.     Just  now  I  go  to  America  and  Germany.     In  America  are  trees 
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very  hig,  and  ex-po-sition?''    He  dragged  the  words  out  to  great  length. 

^TTee/'  I  said.     "The  redwoods  and  Buffalo  you  mean.'* 

'^And  houses  very  tall?    And  maidens  wunderschoen/^  He  added  half  aloud* 

It  is  a  strange  idea  he  has  of  America;  but  now  that  I  think  of  it,  Germany 
always  seemed  to  me  a  happy  combination  of  brass  bands  and  beer  gardens  with 
nightingales  singing  in  linden  trees  under  the  summer  moon. 

All  hope  of  quoting  Schiller  has  left  me;  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  lieu- 
tenant drew  his  English  from  the  common  fountain — I  believe  they  have  fountains 
in  Germany — ^instead  of  such  undefiled  wells  as  SilFs  granmiar  and  Shakespeare. 

♦  ♦      ♦  September  4. 

All  this  foggy  day  we  have  been  going  over  a  floor-like  sea,  pearl  grav  and 
shimmering,  in  and  out  among  rocky  islands,  their  rugged,  brown  sides  lading 
to  a  dim  blue  in  the  distance.  The  sunset  was  of  a  brilliancy  that  no  artist  would 
paint  for  fear  it  be  called  unnatural.  Ahead  was  a  gray  fog  bank,  and  off  ihe 
port-side  the  green  and  purple  sea  wavered  with  opalescent  lights.  To  the  star- 
board all  was  burnished  gold  and  red,  mingling  and  dividing  with  the  slight 
swell;  and  the  sun  slipped  like  a  great,  gold  Japanese  lantern  around  to  light  the 
other  side  of  the  world. 

The  lieutenant  walked  from  one  part  of  the  deck  to  another  saying  to  his 
companion,  the  German  professor:  ^HATimderschoen !  wunderschoen !''  ^d  once 
as  he  passed  me:     "Iss  beautiful,  iss  beautiful.'^ 

We  had  another  conversation  this  afternoon.  The  professor,  so  the  lieutenant 
said,  came  to  China  to  collect  curios  for  the  Berlin  museum,  but  "He  iss  already 
too  late." 

This  led  me  to  ask  the  lieutenant  if  he  had  any  loot,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, he  replied,  smiling  slightly:  "I  also  am  too  late.  We  Germans  haf  got 
nothing.     Iss  the  Americans  that  haf  take  all." 

I  said:  "Pardon,  you  are  forgetting  the  bronze  astronomical  instruments 
your  troops  took  from  the  walL" 

He  looked  a  bit  puzzled  at  that,  and  even  if  he  understood,  it  was  the  thine 
to  do,  for  when  foreigners  meet  in  the  far  East,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  all  politiciu 
topics.     They  make  a  bog  wherein  the  unwary  sink. 

"Neffer  before  haf  I  meet  an  American  lady.  I  am  please  it  is  you  that 
introduce  me  to  them,"  he  said. 

^rBut  I  am  not  a  fair  sample,"  and  I  laughed  at  his  cumbersome  sentence. 

"Sample?  What  iss  this  word?  I  know  it  not;  but  fair,  ach!  yes,  you  are 
fair."  And  bowing  low  he  left  me  a  bit  dazed  by  ttie  uncontinental  seriousness 
of  his  compliment. 

So  he  is  sentimental,  about  scenery  I  mean — ^many  Germans  are — and  has 
a  rare  sense  of  humor  that  many  of  his  compatriots  have  not.  After  I  went  to 
my  cabin,  I  heard  a  melodious  baritone  singing,  "The  Lorelei."  I  believe  he 
thinks  I  am  half  civilized  after  all. 

*  *      *  September  6. 
This  morning  the  waves  grew  boisterous,  and  I  remained  in  my  cabin  until  after 

tifiBn.     When  I  went  on  deck,  the  lieutenant,  with  a  click  of  his  heels,  a  gracious 
bow,  and  **May  I  seat  myself,"  sat  in  the  chair  next  mine. 

"Iss  more  better  that  you  come  on  deck.  Here  iss  more  pleasant  as  in 
warm  cabin."  And  then  responding  to  my  short  catechism,  he  told  me  of  his 
yearns  experience  in  China.  Each  understood  about  one-half  that  the  other  said, 
but  the  rest  was  made  plain  by  the  international  language  of  facial  expression. 
He  had  been  in  charge  of  a  detachment  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Great  Wall, 
fighting  stray  companies  of  Boxers  and  brigands,  and  had  been  wotmded  in  the 
shoulder,  "Iss  nothing."  In  February  he  received  a  little  glass-encased  tree,  sent 
by  his  parents  for  the  Christmastide.  This  he  told  as  simply  as  a  child  might 
speak  of  Santa  Claus,  and  yet  with  such  quiet  dignity  that  the  big,  bronzed  ofi^r 
was  no  less  a  man  and  a  soldier  for  the  confession.  Where  is  the  American 
ofiScer  who  would  make  such  an  admission? 
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And  there  is  a  maiden  waiting  at  home,  flaxen-haired^  and  oom-flower-eyed, 
of  course.  I  thought  there  was.  But  he  doesn't  look  especially  happy.  How 
could  he  when  it  was  all  arranged  by  the  parents,  who  seem  to  have  chosen  as 
inopportune  a  time  for  the  betrothal  as  for  the  Christmas  tree? 

Several  times  I  forgot  the  continental  variations  and  spoke  grammatical 
English,  but  warned  by  a  strained  expression  in  the  eyes  and  by  puckers  in  the 
military  forehead,  I  carefully  inverted  my  ideas  until  the  puckers  disappeared 
along  with  the  structure  of  the  sentences.  Yet  I  am  thankful  for  even  these 
A  B  C's  of  conversation.  Perhaps  the  lieutenant  is  too,  for  he  said :  ^^By  Oreat 
Wall,  I  am  officer  all  alone.  Are  no  frents;  are  no  ladies.  Iss  pleasant  once 
more  to  meet.      Iss — ^how  you  say? — ^awfully  nice." 

*  *      *  September  6. 

He  looked  straight  down  at  me  from  his  great  height,  and  smiled  at  my  re- 
mark.    "It  is  like  Freischutz;  the  ghosts,  I  mean.'' 

"AchI  you  know?" 

We  had  reached  Fusan,  a  little,  round  harbor  shut  in  by  rocky  hills  with 
occasional  verdant  valleys  terrac^  like  steps  to  the  top.  At  the  water's  edge 
was  a  village  of  low  huts  and  houses,  Korean  and  Japanese.  The  sunset  shadows 
lay  long  in  the  hollows  and  across  the  cliff  road,  where  white-clothed  Koreans 
wandered  continually  back  and  forth  and  on  over  the  hills  in  ghost-like  proces- 
sion. The  lieutenant  had  been  ashore  with  his  curio-huntine  friend,  and  the  pro- 
fessor was  bubbling  over  with  joy  and  German  gutterals,  for  he  had  discovered 
a  piece  of  rare  old  cloissonne. 

The  lieutenant,  however,  seemed  glad  to  be  on  the  boat  again.  "Iss  very 
little  inter-resting  ashore."  Together  we  stood  and  watched  the  coolies  loading 
cargo,  the  crowd  of  chattering  Japanese  drinking  champagne  with  the  captain, 
and  the  dark  shadows  lengUiening  on  the  hills.  He  brought  his  sketch-book 
and  drew  rapidly  the  outline  of  uie  hills  and  the  little  gray-roofed  town  with 
its  grove  of  pines  above. 

"At  home  I  make  finish,"  he  said,  writing  the  colors  below  the  sketch.  I 
watched  his  slender  brown  fingers  turning  the  leaves,  and  espied  several  drawings 
of  a  girl's  head. 

"Her  picture?"  I  asked. 

He  flushed  to  his  eyes  like  a  school  boy,  and  dropped  the  book  into  his  pocket. 

" Ach !  yes ;  her  picture,"  he  murmured.  But  it  was  no  portrait  of  a  placid 
German  frauldn;  it  was  the  portrait  of  the  only  American  lady  he  had  ever  met 

9  P.  M. 

It  is  a  very  stupid  thing  that  I  have  just  done.  After  dinner,  when  we 
were  at  sea  again,  I  walked  on  deck,  and  the  lieutenant,  gravely  b^ging  my  per- 
mission, walked  with  me,  while  the  sour-faced  Dutch  lady,  bolt  upright  on  a 
bamboo  couch,  disapproved  volubly  to  her  husband.  Presently  he— the  lieu- 
tenant— said,  "Already  we  haf  walk  one  mile.  Permit  that  I  for  you  a  chair 
obtain."  We  sat  down.  He  was  in  the  shadow,  and  the  deck  is  very  dimly 
lighted,  so  I  could  only  see  the  flash  of  his  teeth  and  his  ready  smile.  For- 
getting the  puckered  forehead,  I  talked  for  an  hour  I  verily  believe,  and  always 
in  the  King's  English.  He  could  not  have  understood  what  I  was  saying,  but 
why — ^why  did  he  not  say  so?    And  I  was  sitting  under  the  light. 

♦  *      ♦  September  7. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  fresh,  green  hills  and  beautiful  harbor  of  Nagasaki. 

Our  "New  York"  and  the  German  "Furst  Bismarck"  are  anchored  side  by 
side,  and  as  we  passed,  the  (German  captain  was  coming  off  our  ship.  The  lieu- 
tenant waved  his  hand  and  looked  at  me — ^he  had  been  haunting  my  footsteps  all 
morning.  "Look  thou,  Germany  and  America  are  unite,"  and  he  wore  rather  a 
sad  expression. 

We  went  ashore  in  a  launch,  built  for  Japanese  stature,  so  low  that  the 
lieutenant  was  obliged  to  double  up  in  an  ungraceful  manner.  The  shore  reached, 
he  clicked  his  heels  together,  bowed  low  over  my  hand,  and  put  me  in  a  rickshaw. 


^ 
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'^I  am  happy  that  I  meet  you/^  he  said.  ^'Always  I  remember.  And  y<m? 
Very  soon  t  thmk  you  forget.*' 

*'No,  no,  you  made  a  dull  voyage  pleasant;  you  were  most  kind.'' 

^'Ach !  iss  too  small.  Iss  nothing.  Iss  very  heavy  for  me  to  say  adieu.  Me^ 
always  I  remember.  Your  face  I  carry  here/'  bowinff  with  his  hand  upon  hia 
heart.  The  trembling  of  the  hand  that  took  mine  in  final  farewell  reminded  me 
most  illogieally  of  Jack's  nervousness  when  he  proposed. 

The  comer  past,  I  glanced  back.  The  lieutenant  was  standing,  still  hatless, 
gazing  after  my  rickshaw,  and  a  short  distance  away,  staring  at  him,  stood  the 
Berlin  professor,  his  face  wearing  the  same  expression  that  it  wore  when  he  hun£ 
over  the  piece  of  cloissonne;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  again  discovered  a  rare  and 
valuable  curio. 

I  wonder  if  hearts  as  well  as  tongues  have  nationality.  Had  the  lieutenant 
l)cen  an  American,  I  should  say  he  was  in  love  with  me. 


HOW  THE  PINTO  PONIES  GOT 

THEIR  SPOTS 

By  Bert  Hufiman 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  if  you  could  have  stood  on  a  peak  of  the 
Blue  Mountiuns,  and  have  looked  eastward  across  the  splendid  ex- 
panse of  the  Orand  Bonde  Valley,  or  westward  across  the  beautiful 
rolling  hills  of  Umatilla  County,  you  would  have  seen  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pure  white,  pure  black,  solid  bay,  solid  chestnut  and  pilre 
cream  colored  Indian  ponies. 

Not  one  spotted  pony  would  have  been  in  sight  on  all  those  hills,  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  Indian  legend. 

To-day,  in  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Northwest  Indians,  there  is  scarcely  a 
pony  of  solid  color — ^the  piebald  and  pinto  being  the  predominating  hues. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Cayuse  Indians  have  been  the  most  powerful,  in- 
telligent and  wealthy  Indians  in  the  entire  Northwest,  and  owing  to  their  enor- 
mous holdings  of  horses,  of  small  size  and  iron  nerves,  the  ^^cayuse  horse"  has  be- 
come a  term  inseparable  from  all  the  small,  wiry,  faithful  breeds  of  ponies  known 
to  the  West. 

A  horse  that  is  not  one  of  the  well-known  imported  breeds,  is  just  a  plain 
"cayuse." 

A  legend  among  the  Cayuse  Indians,  a  few  of  whom  are  yet  found  allotted 
with  the  IJmatillas  and  Walla  Wallas,  on  the  Umatilla  reservation,  near  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  gives  the  romantic  origin  of  the  pinto,  or  spotted,  among  the  Indian  ponies. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  hills  near  the  Umatilla  Biver  were  once  the  chief 
grazing  ground  for  the  fleetest,  hardiest,  most  magnificent  breed  of  Indian  horses 
in  the  entire  West,  most  of  the  larger  and  better  horses  being  pure  white. 

This  legend  is  borne  out  by  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  for  was  it  not  Yellept,  chief  of  the  Walla  Wallas,  who  presented 
Captain  Clark  with  his  snow-white  war  horse,  while  in  camp  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Walla  Walla  Biver? 

The  magnificent  pasturage  of  the  Umatilla  foothills,  the  clear,  pure  mountain 
streams  dashing  down  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  acres  and  acres  of  rich, 
wild  clover  on  the  Umatilla  Biver  bottoms,  all  combined  to  make  this  chosen  sec- 
tion the  rival  of  Normandy  for  the  production  of  good  horses. 

How  the  color  of  the  cayuse  horse  was  suddenly  changed  from  the  pure  white 
and  raven  black  to  the  mixed  red  and  white,  as  seen  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Northwest  to-day,  is  beautifully  told  in  an  old  Cayuse  legend,  as  follows: 
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The  Caynses  were  at  war  with  the  tribes  on  the  upper  Snake  Rivei^  now  known 
as  the  Bannocks  and  Blackfeet,  and  a  band  of  Cayuse  warriors,  led  by  Co-lah-cut,  one 
of  the  great  chieftains  living  180  years  ago,  on  the  Umatilla  River,  had  invaded  the 
Bannock  country. 

The  Cayuses  were  well  mounted,  and  prided  themselves  in  their  horsemanship, 
and,  Jike  a  pack  of  marauding  wolves,  swept  here  and  there,  murdering,  burning 
and  devastating  in  the  Bannock  country. 

Co-lah-cut  was  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter,  Ilt-see,  a  girl  of  18,  who 
waited  on  her  warlike  father  and  clung  closely  at  his  side  in  all  his  daring  raids 
and  murderous  ambuscades. 

Her  mother  was  dead  and  she  had  none  but  her  father  to  love  and  cherish, 
and  she  devoted  her  life  to  him.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  Ilt-see,  and  though 
he  feared  for  her  life  in  the  perilous  dashes  of  the  Cayuse  warriors,  yet  he  was 
proud  of  her  bravery  and  was  immeasurably  strengthened  by  her  cheering  presence. 

For  days  and  days  during  the  beautiful  June  weather,  Co-lah-cut's  warriors 
ravaged  the  lodges  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Bannocks — always  victorious  and  mur- 
derously triumphant! 

Finally  tiring  of  the  uninterrupted  carnage,  the  Cayuses  crossed  the  Snake  Eiver 
by  swimming  the  stream,  near  what  is  now  American  Falls,  and  started  on  a  new 
raid  into  the  lava  bed  region  west  of  the  present  town  of  Blackfoot. 

Tliis  was  a  fatal  mistake.  Word  flew  to  the  farthest  lodges  of  the  Black- 
feet  and  Bannocks,  and  thousands  of  their  warriors,  stung  by  the  terrible  punish- 
ment visited  on  their  people  by  the  Cayuses,  rallied  to  the  lava  beds,  surrounded 
Co-lah-cut's  band  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  inflicting  the  most  horrible  tortures  on  the 
captured  Cayuses,  who  fought  like  demx>ns. 

The  magnificent  war  horses  of  the  Cayuses  were  captured  by  the. Bannocks, 
and  the  entire  band  of  Cayuses  was  utterly  destroyed,  Co-lah-cut  alone  escaping 
on  his  great  white  stallion,  and  carrying  the  dead  body  of  Ilt-see  in  his  arms. 

Fleeing  before  his  pursuers,  Co-lah-cut  turned  his  charger  westward,  straight 
across  the  wilderness  of  central  Idaho,  and  carr3ring  his  dead  child  in  front  of 
him  on  his  white  horse,  he  left  the  Bannocks  far  behind. 

Across  the  parching  deserts,  over  tortuous  lava  trails,  and  down  the  winding 
canyons  sped  the  vanquished  chief,  fleeing  before  the  v^igeance  of  his  infuriated 
enemies.  For  two  days  he  galloped  over  the  wilderness,  past  what  is  now  Boise, 
Caldwell,  and  Payette,  swimming  the  Snake  near  the  Huntington  gorge.  On  and 
on  he  sped  toward  his  Umatilla  home. 

Down  the  beautiful  Powder  Biver  Valley,  carrying  his  dead  child  and  gallop- 
ing, galloping  sorrowfully,  he  came!  Through  the  smiling  Grand  Ronde,  where 
the  wondering  Indians  flocked  to  see  the  lone  horseman  pass,  across  the  zig-zag 
trails  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  his  white  charger  only  stopping  to  drink  from  the 
sparkling  mountain  rivulets,  and  on  down  the  western  slope  to  his  lodge  and 
kindred  on  the  plains  of  the  Umatilla ! 

He  at  last  laid  down  his  precious  burden  at  his  lonely  tepee,  amid  the  loud 
wailing  of  his  people,  who  learned  of  his  sad  home-coming  and  came  to  mourn 
with  him. 

Five  hundred  miles  his  faithful  horse  had  galloped  and  borne  home  his  dead, 
and  when  Co-lah-cut  saw  where  the  blood  from  his  own  wounds  had  mingled  with 
tiie  blood  of  his  own  child  and  had  flecked  and  dappled  the  white  stallion  from 
his  head  to  his  hoofs  with  great  red  blotches  and  streaks  and  sinister  figures  of 
blood,  he  gave  orders  that  this  faithful  horse  should  remain  so  spotted  to  his  dying 
day  in  memory  of  his  splendid  endurance  and  speed  in  bearing  Co-lah-cut  and  Ilt- 
gee  away  from  their  enemies. 

So  when  it  rained,  the  women  spread  their  rush  mats  over  the  blood-specked 
charger,  so  the  rain  could  not  efface  the  memory  of  that  awful  ride. 

And  thereafter  the  horses  of  the  great  Cayuse  tribe  became  spotted,  like  this 
cherished  stallion  who  carried  the  chieftain  home. 

Since  that  day  the  spotted  horse  has  been  considered  the  hardiest^  fleetest, 
most  faithful  of  hordea  among  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
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SANTA  MONICA  BY  THE  SEA 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the 
broad  mesa  which  stretches  in- 
land from  the  sea,  at  the  top  of 
a  rugged  palisaded  bluff,  where 
now  is  situated  the  city  of 
Santa  Monica,  in  Southern  California,  was 
made  the  ground  for  the  roadeo  when  the 
cattle  owners  held  their  annual  round-up. 
Those  who  revel  in  the  memories  of  such 
days  sigh  and  moan  over  the  glorious  past. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  grain  fields 
touched  the  very  edges  of  the  hlufE,  and 
the  ripened  grain  commanded  always  a 
high  price  on  account  of  the  excellence 
of  its  quality. 

Then  came  the  beach-resort  age,  when 
every  energy  was  bent  on  making  ttie 
glistening  sands  the  mecca  for  thousands. 
While  at  this  age  the  young  city  was 
formally  laid  out,  still  every  one's 
thoughts  were  of  the  beach,  and  but  little 
attention  was  given  to  building  up  and 
beautifying  a  city  on  "the  dirt." 
■  The  streets,  however,  were  all  made 
'broad,  the  narrowest  being  eighty  feet 
wide.  There  were  alteye  between  the 
streets  to  relieve  them  from  disfigurement 
by  water  mains  and  other  public  utilities. 
Then,  one  day,  the  progressive  people  of 


the  community  awoke  to  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  most  charming  site  for  a  city — and 
then  these  progressive  ones  began  to  plao 
to  that  end.  To-day  Santa  Monica  is  a 
beautiful  memorial  to  their  energy  and 
endeavor — a  city  by  the  sea,  with  moun- 
tains and  canyon  at  its  very  doors.  Sit- 
uated at  less  than  fifteen  miles  from  the 
center  of  Los  Angeles,  it  Is  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  growth  of  that  metropolis  of 
South  California. 

It  is  in  truth  a  beautiful  place,  its  broad 
streets  over-arched  with  a  canopy  of 
branches;  a  city  spread  out  on  the  broad 
bank  of  an  upland,  and  peering  out 
through  a  fine  grove  upon  the  Pacific;  a 
city  with  homes  flower-embowered;  a  city 
surrounded  by  a  picturesque  country 
given  over  to  green  fields  and  large 
orchards,  with  a  background  of  green  hills 
that  swell  into  purple  mountains — such  in 
Santa  Monica. 

From  the  edge  of  the  bluflf  is  seen  on? 
of  America's  great  playgrounds — a  mag- 
nificent beach,  a  broad  expanse  of  glistoi- 
ing  sand  that  affords  most  excellent  surf 
bathing.  Off  to  the  right  the  great  ocean 
pier  at  Port  Los  Angeles,  the  longest  pier 
in  the  world,  reaches  out  a  mile  into  the 
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ocean;  to  the  left  a  rugged  headland 
marks  the  bay's  domain. 

In  the  matter  of  public  buildings  Santa 
Monica  is  well  equipped  with  a  City  Hall 
that  cost  $40,000,  a  Carnegie  Lilirary  that 
«ost  $15,000,  and  three  fine  school  houses 
completed  and  two  additional  ones  in  pro- 
■cess  of  erection. 

It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  has  a 
good  electric  light  and  gas  service,  and  is 
Tcaohed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  subur- 
ban electric  railway. 

The  citv's  population,  according  to  a 
■census  just  completed,  is  7.208.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  is  $4,100,000.  There  are 
twcnty-nno  miles  of  graded  streets,  treated 
with  oil;  sixteen  miles  of  cement  walks 
«nd  curbs,  and  fifteen  milca  of  sewers. 

The  government  is  under  the  charter 
for  cities  of  the  fifth  clans  at  present,  but 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  shortly  be 
t-hange<l  to  a  freeholders'  charter. 

One  of  the  (juestions  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  intelligent  class  of  home- 
seekers  is  that  relating  to  school  facilities. 
Santa  Monicans  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  their  educational  advantages  are 
among  the  best  in  a  state  whose  ambition 
bas  always  been  to  place  her  schools  in 
the  most  advaDced  rank.    They  have  taken 


that  interest  in  her  schools  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  three  commodjoue 
and  well-equipped  school  houses  in  the 
more  thickly  settled  portions,  and  two 
smaller  buildings  in  the  outlying  territory. 

As  a  mark  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  schools  have  in- 
creased in  attendance  during  the  past 
three  years  from  755  to  over  1,500. 

In  addition  to  the  pubhc  schools,  there 
are  private  institutions  which  afford  ex- 
cellent courses  in  special  branches. 

These  schools,  together  with  a  well- 
stocked  public  library,  beautifully  housed 
and  most  serviceably  equipped,  all  backed 
by  a  progressive  community  and  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  make  Santa  Monica  an 
ideal  place  for  those  desiring  to  surround 
their  families  with  an  environment  that 
is  refining  and  uplifting. 

One  of  Santa  Monica's  chief  charms  is 
its  climate — a  temperature  of  exactly  the 
right  degree,  varying  but  little,  a  constant 
tonic  condition  of  the  air  and  a  corre- 
sponding absence  of  debihtating  humidity. 

Life  here  is  essentially  an  outdoor  one, 
much  of  the  time  of  every  dweller  being 
spent  in  the  balmy  air,  reveling  in  the 
many  pastimes  of  the  place,  which  include 
bathing,  boating,  driving,  wheeling,  and 
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autonLobiling  over  fine  roade,  fishing, 
hunting,  tennis,  polo,  golf,  and  all  out- 
door sports  known  to  America. 

The  Casino,  a  clubhouse  built  in  the 
mission  style,  is  the  seaside  home  of  ten- 
nis. There  are  situated  the  courts  where 
racket-wielders  love  to  linger,  and  from  its 
piazza  the  golf  links  stretch  out  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

On  tJie  ocean  front  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
sports  are  indulged  in,  and  east  of  the 
Casino,  the  track  is  situated  where  the 
Southern  California  Polo  Club  has  its  an- 
nual race  meet, 
i  Directly  in  front  of  the  city  on  the 
I  ocean  front,  is  situated  a  mammoth  bath- 
's ing  establishment  complete  in  every  re- 
I  spect,  including  a  large  cement  plunge, 
I  which  in  winter  or  summer  is  kept  con- 
I  tinuously  full  of  clean  salt  water  at  a 
■  temperature  of  80  degrees.  There  are 
3  also  tub  and  other  baths. 
I  Even  the  pleasure  of  a  bath  in  the 
=  ocean,  which  attracts  so  many  summer 
t  visitors,  is  not  denied  to  those  who  come 
I  in  winter.  ITiere  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
I  year  when  one  may  not  find  a  number  of 
a  people  taking  a  dip  in  the  surf. 
-  On  the  ocean  front  there  is  a  continuous 
I  board  wa|k  of  three  miles  in  extent,  with 
1  several  pi^  extending  seaward,  and  those 
^  piEcatorially  inclined  may  freely  indulge 
I     themselves. 

I  The  state  forestry  experiment  station  is 
S  located.,  amid  picturesque  and  romantic 
-■     surroundings  in  Rustic  Canyon.     A  pleas- 


ant drive  of  twenty  minutes  from  the  cen- 
■1  ier  of  tlie  town,  along  good  roads,  brings 
i  one  to  this  delightful  canyon,  where  Na- 
«  ture  has  a  thousand  charms  of  woodland 
■g  scene  and  song  to  captivate  her  worship- 
j  ers.  At  the  forestry  station  visitors  are 
d  always  welcome,  and  the  foreman  takes 
I  jileasure  in  showing  everytliing  of  interest 
and  furnishing  information  whenever  de- 
sired. 

Many  cultured  people  make  Santa 
Monica  a  permanent  home,  and  the  social 
life  of  the  city  is  pleasant.  Each  year,  as 
the  lovely  climate  and  other  advantages  of 
the  place  become  better  known,  more  and 
more  of  these  people  come  to  reside. 

For  those  who  prefer  hotel  life  or  for 
the  pleasure  seeker  who  comes  for  a  day 
or  longer,  there  is  the  Arcadia  with  its 
world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  on  the  Coast.  It  stands  directly 
upon  the  shore,  with  matchless  views  from 
every  window. 
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Ail  of  the  secret  organizations  from 
tiason  to  Good  Templar  iiave  flourishing 
lodg(?s  at  the  Bay  City.  The  EUts,  the 
strongest  numerically,  although  the 
youngest,  were  the  first  to  own  a  fraternal 
home.  At  their  beautiful  clubhouse  visit- 
ing Elks  are  royally  entertained  by  the 
herd.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  recently  fol- 
lowed suit  and  purchased  a  lot  on  which 
to  erect  a  temple. 

The  San  Vicente  and  Santa  Monica  de 
Boea  ranches,  except  a  small  portion 
whereon  is  situated  the  City  of  Santa 
Monica,  have  been  held  intact  for  years. 


and  it  has  been  impossible  for  those  de* 
sirous  of  making  homes  upon  the  fertile 
flelda  to  the  north  and  east  to  purchase 
land.  But  three  years  ago  this  magnificent 
stretch  of  territory  comprising  30,000 
acres  of  hilly  slope,  canyon,  and  plain, 
with  limitless  variety  of  view  and  soil, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  and  progres- 
sive men,  who  are  platting  and  dividing 
their  holdings,  and  it  is  now  possible  for 
a  homeseeker  to  purchase  a  lot  or  bit  o£ 
acreage  upon  which  to  erect  a  domicile  in 
this  garden  spot  of  South  California. 
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AN  OUTING  ON  PUGET  SOUND 

By  B.Uc  W.   Cool. 
lUuatrattoiM  from  Jriwin^a  ky  Clyde  Coole 


ALOXG  the  eastern  border  of 
the  beautiful  Northern  Sound, 
and  extending  across  its  upper 
channels,  lie  the  isles  of  the 
San  Juan,  wrested  from  the 
British  grasp  by  favor  of  Christian,  King 
of  Denmark,  and  formiDg  a  group  be< 
trildcring  in  extent  and  of  surpassing 
lovelinec?. 

With  their  fringes  of  trees  and  girdles 
of  sand,  their  ramparts  of  rocks  mirrored 
at  mom  in  the  clear  waters,  the  wild  con- 
fuaion  of  knoUs  and  tangled  wood  paths 
carpeted  thick  with  moss,  they  afford  an 
ever-changing  panorama  of  purple  forest, 
blue  or  snow-capped  mountains  whose 
peaks  lie  among  the  clouds  or  peep  through 
veils  of  mist. 

In  summer  days  of  the  fast-fading  past, 
a  company  of  friends  went  through  this 
delightful  country  in  a  small  yacht,  start- 
ing from  Seattle.  Passing  between  the 
fortifications    at    the    entrance    between 


Whidby  Island  and  the  mainland,  we 
skirted  along  the  precipitous  shores  of 
that  great  forest-clad  giant  among  it» 
fellow  islands,  admiring  its  vast  weallb 
of  timber  which  would  seem  inexhaustible 
were  it  not  for  the  devastating  fires  which 
80  surely  are  kindled  in  the  dry  autuinit 


the  broad  breadth  of  se» 
opposite  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  ever 
varying  winds  obliged  us  to  tack  fre- 
quently nnd  kept  us  in  range  of  charm- 
ing views  for  many  hours.  Here  we  had 
a  line  view  of  Mt.  Baker,  not  as  high  as 
Rainier,  but  wholly  beautiful  in  the  sun- 
set lights. 

Passing  through  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween San  Juan  and  Long  and  Lopez 
Islands,  we  came  in  sight  of  Mt.  Constitu- 
tion on  Orcas  Island,  a  fine,  shapely  peak. 
2.400  feet  above  the  water  level,  clothed,, 
like  most  of  the  islands,  with  tall  trees. 
Long  Island  is  but  a  ledge  of  rock  low- 
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lying  between  San  Juan  and  Lopez.  San 
Juan  is  picturesque  with  some  bare 
spaces  on  the  hills  on  its  southern  point, 
and  adorned  with  occasional  small  wooded 
islets  along  its  eastern  shore. 

After  days  of  sailing  over  gently  rip- 
pling waves,  early  in  the  morning  we 
came  quietly  into  the  narrow  strait  be- 
tween Pearl  Island  and  San  Juan,  while 
those  lovely  little  gems,  the  Wasp  Islands, 
lay  to  the  north  of  us,  their  lace-like  re- 
flections stretched  out  toward  us,  trem- 
bling on  the  shining  water. 

Pearl  Island,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  isles  we  saw,  lies  just  in  front  of  the 


harbor,  bordered  with  innumerable  small 
brown  shells  that  are  polished  and  whit- 
ened by  the  ever  pulsing  ocean  swells  and 
the  grinding  of  the  sand.  It  lies,  in  shape, 
almost  a  perfect  oval  when  viewed  from 
the  harbor  town. 

We  landed  on  Henry  Island,  lying 
the  other  side  of  the  steamboat  passage,  be- 
yond Pearl  Island ;  it  is  of  a  curious  shap^ 
somewhat  like  a  hnked  cuff  button,  with 
a  low  sand-spit  for  tlie  link,  joining  the 
two  densely  wooded  parts  of  the  island. 
On  the  northern  half  of  the  island  we 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  grassy  bank. 
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Along  the  Blope  of  the  hills  wound  wild- 
wood  paths  cushioned  and  carpeted  deep 
with  moas,  figured  with  a  trace  of  gray 
and  brown  lichens  over  rock  and  tree 
trunk. 

Looking  toward  the  ocean  to  the  west- 
ern edge,  ranks  of  Bpmces  with  wind- 
twisted  crowns  shadowed  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  land-locked  bay  with  their  darkest 
frowns.  Wandering  through  these  dense 
woods  over  the  narrow  paths,  worn  by  the 
wild  dwellers  of  the  forest,  we  were 
fenced  in  by  the  lu.xuriant  undergrowth. 

Berries  of  juniper,  tassels  of  pine 
swelled  our  store  of  gathered  treasures, 
while  the  stems   of  the  vine-maple  and 


hazel  hung  over  the  way  in  many  a  grace- 
ful arch. 

Near  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
island,  back  deep  in  the  shadowy  forest, 
where  seldom  a  meddlesome  foot  ventures, 
a  lone  little  cabin  stood  almost  entirely 
hidden  and  seemingly  deserted.  Behind 
the  cabin,  beneath  a  small  hole  cut  for  a 
window,  was  a  great  pile  of  empty  tin 
cans,  mute  evidences  of  former  indwell- 
ing. Had  we  found  a  smuggler's  ren- 
dezvous? Here  in  these  wild  waters,  he 
might  safely  spread  his  confident  sail,  hid- 
den from  sight  by  the  veils  of  smoke  that 
often  fold  down  to  the  waves  edge,  and 
here  at  night,  across  the  Canal  de  Haro, 
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we  could  see  the  distant  lights  of  the 
beautiful  English  city,  Victoria. 

San  Juan  Island  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  lime,  and  ita  busy  laborers  live  in 
houses  that  are  set  in  rows  perched  on  the 
hilbide  opposite  Pearl  Island. 

After  satisfying  our  appetite  for  fish 
and  fishing,  taking  our  sufficiency  of  wan- 
dering through  mossy  glens  and  tangled 
greenwood,  lying  prone  under  the  tall 
trees,  and  looking  up  into  the  vastness 
overhead,  sitting  in  the  moonlight  around 
fragrant  fires  carefully  lighted  on  the 
sandy  shore,  far  from  the  dried  ferns  and 
underbrush,  singing  songs  which  echoed 
far  over  the  waters  and  through  the  tall 
woods,  we,  with  one  accord,  turned  our 
faces  homeward. 

As  we  passed  Mt.  Constitution  on  our 
return  we  saw  forest  fires  burning  on  the 
mountain  side.  Flashing  and  roaring,  as 
fed  by  the  freshening  wind,  the  flames 
mounted  the  tall  spruces,  or  crackling 
among  green  fountain-like  sprays  of  hem- 
lock, melting  down  stems  of  cherry  and 
alder  and  larch  without  regarding  their 


brave  broidery  of  brown  mosses,  they 
poured  forth  huge  clouds  of  smoke. 

Oh,  in  that  fiery  transformation,  what 
banners  of  high-flaming  scarlet !  What 
glow  of  brighter  crimson  on  the  red  limbs 
of  the  madrona  trees,  hung  out  with  many 
a  pendant  of  gray-green  moss,  delicate 
ladders  for  the  climbing  flames ! 

Over  the  day's  brightness,  fast  spread 
the  gray  cloak  of  the  hindering  smoke,  till 
our  sailing  became  dangerous,  and  on  the 
dun  morning  of  a  new  day,  we  climbed  to 
the  deck  of  the  reguar  steam  packet.  With 
the  gray  blanket  of  the  smoke  hanging 
along  each  side  of  the  uncertain  path,  we 
steered  blindly  over  the  water,  enclosed  by 
the  ever- shifting  walls  of  smoke. 

The  gray,  gray  waste  had  no  semblance 
to  the  blue  sea  of  the  sunlight.  The  face 
of  Nature  was  hidden.  "Traveler's  travail 
could  bring  him  naught." 

One  can  only  wait  for  the  cleansing 
rain,  when  the  fire,  overcome  by  its  enemy 
from  cloud-land,  the  curtain  will  be  raised 
and  our  sea-garden  of  islands  will  smile 
again  and  blossom  in  the  sunrise. 
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THROUGH  THE  WONDERLAND 
OF  ALASKA 

By  DanUl  L.   Pratt 


THE  imaginative  landscape  paint- 
er lias  conjured  in  his  mind 
and  reproduced  on  fais  canvas, 
paintings  in  which  color  has 
run  riot,  topography  has  as- 
Bumed  seemingly  imposeible  shapes,  and 
Nature  has  appeared  in  phases  that  seemed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  save  only 
ia  the  conception  of  an  abnormal  imagina- 
tion. But  the  most  extravagant  of  these, 
exaggerative  as  they  may  seem,  are  far 
outdone  in  the  scenes  of  stupendous  gran- 
deur that  can  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska,  the  Great  Wonderland  of  the 
world. 

Xor  are  the  regions  where  these  scenes 
are  found  so  remote  from  olvilization  and 
modem  transportation  facilities,  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  the  tourist  who  wishes  to 
view  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  can 
be  reached  without  serious  inconvenience 
and  with  all  the  comfort  and  ease  that  at- 
tends a  trip  to  any  of  the  most  settled 
portions  of  the  United  States.  The  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  were  all  undergone 
several  years  ago  by  the  engineers  and  rail- 
road builders  who  made  the  way  and  ef- 
fected the  construction  of  Alaska's  pio- 
neer railroad. 

Skagway,  the  southern  terminal  of  this 
road,  ia  reached  by  ocean  steamships  ply- 
ing from    Puget    Sound  ports  and    San 
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Francisco  to  the  ports  in  Alaska.  The 
trip  from  Seattle,  Victoria,  or  Vancouver 
to  Skagway  is  made  in  from  three  to  three 
and  one-half  days,  over  the  most  pic- 
turesque inland  sea  in  tlic  world,  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  wooded  islands,  witit 
tall,  snow-capped  mountains  standing 
back  from  the  coast,  presenting  at  all 
times  a  panorama  that  is  equaled  in  few 
salt-water  trips  in  the  world. 

The  scenery  along  the  railroad,  which 
traverses  a  great  mountain  chain  and 
winds  through  the  wildest  and  most  inac- 
cessible portions  of  Alaska,  surpasses  de- 
scription. Word  pictures  do  not  suffice 
to  give  the  remotest  conception  of  what  is 
to  be  seen  in  this  greatest  wonderland  of 
all  America;  and  even  the  actual  views 
taken  by  the  camera  are  but  poor  repro- 
ductions of  the  real  scenery,  lacking  a» 
they  do  the  color  scheme,  one  of  the  prime- 
essentials,  and  many  other  elements  that 
form  the  attractiveness  of  the  landscapes- 
when  viewed  at  first  hand. 

In  such  a  land  the  most  skillful  painter 
fears  to  use  his  brush  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  set  down  what  he  sees;  and  the- 
most  versatile  poet  is  awed  into  silence  be- 
cause his  words  are  too  few  and  his  metre- 
too  plain  for  such  marvelous  beauties.    On- 
every  side   is  a  panorama    of  mountains,. 
seas,  lakes,  forests,  where  every  hue  that 
the  rainbow  affords  is- 
bl  ended      into      color 
schemes  that  are  har- 
monizing and  yet  dis- 
cordant,   odd  and  yet 
pleasing,     entire    and 
complete,   yet  unfath- 
omable and  inexplora- 
Ue.     It  is  a  land  such 
as    poets  and    artists 
dream   of,    but  never 
fitly     picture     or     de- 
scribe. 

Rivers  are  crossed, 
rocky  barriers  are  tun- 
neled, glaciers  are  cir- 
cled, and  the  trip,  all 
in  all,  passes  through 
as  picturesque  a  coun- 
try as  there  is  in  the 
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\eorl<l.  It  is  the  route,  or 
almost  the  same  route,  over 
"which  thousands  of  miners, 
who  rushed  into  the  interior 
of  the  Northland  when  the 
rich  diseoveries  were  made 
in  the  Klondike,  were  forced 
to  travel.  Then  the  trail 
to  the  Yukon  was  beset 
with  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships which  only  the  moat 
■  resolute  and  hardy  could  en- 
dure. It  took  davB  to  cover 
the  distance  that  the  rail- 
road trains  now  traverse  in 
a  less  number  of  hours.  The 
same  distances  can  now  be 
covered,  the  same  points 
reached,  the  same  scenery 
ricwed  with  as  little  discom- 
fort and  hardship  as  the  traveler  finds  on 
the  Empire  State  Express. 

From  the  minute  that  the  train  leaves 
Skag^ray,  the  trip  is  one  of  unending  de- 
light, for  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  he- 
pins  without  delay.  From  that  time  on 
the  great  feats  of  engineering  that  were 
necessary  to  build  the  road  are  in  evi- 
dence. The  track  leads  along  mountain 
sides  so  precipitous  that  it  was  necessary, 
when  building,  to  suspend  men  over  the 
sides  with  ropes,  while  they  could  hew 
out  a  foothold  for  themselves,  before 
starting  work  in  establishing  the  grade. 
The  difl^icutties  that  had  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  resourcefulness  and  expense  that 
were  necessary,  can  readily  be  understood, 
or  at  least  imagined,  by  any  one  taking 


the  trip.  The  first  twenty  miles  out  of 
Skagway  wore  among  the  most  difficult  to 
build  of  the  entire  route,  and  cost  on  the 
average,  $100,000  a  mile.  This  is  more 
than  twenty  times  the  cost  of  building 
a  road  along  a  level  country. 

The   Skagway   River   is   crossed   twice 
before  the  train  begins  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  side.     At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
mile,  after  leaving  Skagway,  Rocky  Point 
is  reached,  where  it  has  been  necessary  to 
blast  the  roadbed  out  of  almost  perpen- 
dicular rock.      The  beautiful  views  and 
the  places  of  interest  crowd  by  thick  and 
fast.     The  hanging  rocks  at  Clifton,  the 
picturesque  Pitchfork  Falls,  and  the  view 
hundreds  of  feet  below  of  the  old  White 
Pass  trail,  over    which    so  many  hopeful 
prospectors  were  com- 
pelled   to    work  their 
way,  iu  the  long  jour- 
ney   to  the    diggings, 
are  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting  sights.    At 
one  point  in  the  route, 
^\1iite  Pass  City,  now 
only  a  few  log  cabins, 
liut  once  a  prosperous 
little    town,   is   to    be 
seen  over  a  tjiouaand 
feet  below.   At  Glacier 
station  the  railroad   is 
within  half  a  mile  of 
the  great  glacier   that 
covers  the  entire  coast 
range    of    mountains. 
The  ascent  continues, 
the      track       passing 
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through  mountaine,  around  sharp  curves, 
making  many  detours,  every  turn  opening 
new  vistas  of  beautiful  scenery. 

Before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  fa- 
mous White  Pass,  the  road  crosses  a  mag- 
nificent steel  cantilever  bridge,  815  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  a  canyon.  The  sum- 
mit of  White  Pass  is  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  great  height  has  been  reached 
in  the  short  trip  from  Skagway,  and  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent  that  has  been  made 
can  well  be  imagined.  A  trip  has  been 
made  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  that  formerly 
took  the  men,  en  route  to  the  Kondike,  in 
the  early  days  '  of  the  gold  rush,  several 
days  of  wearisome  effort  and  almost  in- 
tolerable hardship.  At  the  summit  the 
dividing  line  between  American  and  Brit- 
ish territory  is  reached. 
One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful bodies  of  water 
along  the  entire  route  is 
Lake  Bennett.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  in  the 
davB  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment thousands  of  men 
were  continually  occu- 
pied in  building  the 
boats  and  rafts  that 
were  to  carry  themselves 
and  their  luggage  down 
the  Yukon  to  the  gold 
fields.  The  railroad  fol- 
lows the  shores  of  Lake 
Bennett  for  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  this  part  of 
■  the  journey  is  as  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  as 
any    from    Skagway    to 


Uawson, 

At  Caribou,  any  one 
wishing  to  visit  the 
Atlin  district  can 
take  a  boat  and  after 
twelve  hours'  travel — 
partly  by  boat  and 
partly  by  train — ^wiU 
arrive  at  Atlin,  having 
traversed  in  the  mean- 
time a  country  that  is 
of  more  than  Alpine 
beauty.  The  tourist 
visiting  Alaska  makes 
a  mistake  if  he  omits 
taking  this  trip. 

The  road  leaves 
Lake  Bennett  at  Car- 
ibou and  follows  and  crosses  many  little 
streams,  passes  several  beautiful  lakes,  and 
reaches  Fifty-Mile  River.  On  this  river 
are  the  famous  Miles  Canyon,  and  imme- 
diately below,  the  famous  White  Horse 
Rapii^,  over  which  so  many  prospectors  on 
their  way  to  the  gold  fields  were  forced  to 
pass.  The  trip  through  the  canyon  and 
over  the  White  Horse  Rapids  was  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  features  of  the  trip  to 
the  Klondike,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  cover  this  part  of 
the  journey.  The  town  of  White  Horse, 
where  the  journey  by  rail  has  its  ending,  is 
about  an  hour's  walk  from  the  rapids. 
From  here  on,  the  journey  must  be  made 
by  steamboat,  and  in  the  winter  by  stage. 
There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  on  the 
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trip  down  the  river  to  Dawson.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  scene  of  grandeur  from  beginning  to 
end.  This  trip,  450  miles  in  length,  can  be 
made  with  the  greatest  comfort  aboard 
electric-lighted  and  thoroughly  modem 
steamers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
ia  the  trip  through  Five  Finger  Rapids. 
The  waters  here  are  very  swift,  and  rush, 
in  a  narrow  channel,  between  towering 
rocks,  whirling  and  swirling  in  a  way  that 
is  extremely  tiangerous  to  small  boato,  but 
docs  not  affect  the  large  boats  to  any  great 
extent,  except  as  to  speed.  Rink  Rapids 
is  another  interesting  place  where  the 
same  experience  is  repeated.  These  rapids 
are  about  six  miles  below  Five  Finger. 

After  a  trip  down  the  Yukon  Rivet — 
where  the  scenery  has  been  compared  to 
the  ■  Yoeemite  or  the  Yellowstone — the 
boat  arrives  at  Dawson,  a  city  that  for  its 
fcizc  is  probably  better  known  throughout 
the  entire  world  than  any  other.  It  has 
daily  newspapers  with  regular  news  serv- 
ice, a  telegraphic  connection  with  the  out- 
side world,  a  fine  water  system,  and  is  in 
every  way  up  to  date.  And  yet,  until  the 
building  of  the  railroad,  it  was  probably 
farther  awav  from  the  rest  of  the  world 


than  any  other  city  of  as  much  import- 
ance. There  are  many  interesting  scenes 
around  Dawson  in  which  the  tourist  can 
find  constant  interest.  The  mining  camps 
so  well  known  to  all  the  world  can  be  vis- 
ited, and  several  weeks  can  he  spent  at  this 
point  without  having  time  hang  heavy  on 
one's  hands. 

On  the  return,  if  the  tourist  wishos  to 
extend  his  trip,  he  may  go  by  steamer 
from  Dawson  to  St.  Michaels  and  Kome. 
The  ocean  trip  from  Nome  to  Seattle  or 
Vancouver,  a  journey  of  about  2,500  miles, 
may  be  made  in  from  eight  to  ten  days. 
Those  returning  by  this  route  have  ao  op- 
portunity of  making  a  side  trip  from  the 
moutli  of  the  Tanana  River  to  the  rich 
placer  mining  camps  in  the  Tanana  dis- 
trict. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  tourist  who  takes  the  above 
trip  over  the  routes  described  has  had  an 
experience  that  he  wiU  never  forget. 

As  Burton  Holmes  wrote — 
.  "The  Yosemite  Valley  is  beautiful, 

The  Yellowstone  Park  is  wonderful. 

The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  colossal, 

And  Alaska  is  all  of  these." 


Mistakcfl 

"No  man  becomea  peat,"  aaid  aUiletiDt-,  "except  through  many  atid  great  miv- 
takea."  All  hiatorr,  all  progresa,  all  Buecesa  is  a  record  of  triumph  over  blunder.  In 
buaineea,  in  political  or  social  life,  a  perfect  man  has  never  been  found,  and  never  wilt  ba, 
Eveiy  m^n  muat  work  out  hia  oiwn  aalvatiiin  in  all  the  activitiea  of  life.  He  may  profit — 
if  be  ia  wiie,  he  will  profit — hy  the  experience  of  others;  but  if  hia  career  ia  to  be  a 
sncceaa,  it  man  be  built  up  upon  many  and  great  miatakea.  Experience  is  the  greateat 
teacher,  because  it  ahowa  us  i>ot  ao  much  how  to  do  things  as  how  not  to  do  them.  Every 
mistake  is  a  stepping  atone  for  something  better,  something  higher.  This  fact  is  a  key- 
note for  a  groat  difference  in  men.  The  man.  who  is  afraid  of  making  a  miatake  will 
probably  never  aeeomplish  anything  worthy  or  of  a  permanent  character.  But  mistakes 
and  failurea  cannot  daunt  the  man  who  is  in  earnest.  There  nre  comparatively  few  euceeaaes 
becanse  the  average  man  fails  to  view  hia  mistakes  in  the  right  light.  The  greatest  power 
on  earth  is  will,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronts  man  is  to  adjuM 
correctly  the  relations  between  the  will  and  the  natural  tendency  to  blunder.  Every  mis- 
take, to  the  right-minded  man,  is  an  education.  The  education  of  man  is  never  completed, 
because,  however  bright,  however  great,  however  thoughtful,  however  cousiderate,  bow- 
ever  kind,  however  well  intentioned  a  man  may  be,  every  man  contiones  to  make  mistaket 
■  o  all  the  affairs  of  life. 


An  Encouraging  Outlook 


It  is  easy,  and  perhaps  natural,  in  many  cnsea  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things; 
hut  it  is  better  and  healthier  and  truer  to  be  optimiatie.  It  is  conducive  of  happiness 
And  success  to  look  for  the  good  rather  than  for  the  evil,  but  today  the  good  ia  bo  con- 
spieuons  that  "He  who  runs  may  read."  There  are  healthy  signs  all  about  ua.  No  on« 
who  is  at  all  in  touch  with  social  progress  will  deny  that  there  is  a  strong  iafiuenea 
throughout  the  world  working  today  for  the  betterment  of  society — an  influence  which 
cflunot  be  attributable  solely  to  man's  desire  for  social  prngrcss.  There  are  thought  waves 
which  seem  to  permeate  the  air  like  wireless  telegraphy,  and  which,  if  properly  under- 
stood, might  be  shown  to  influence  greatly  the  actions  of  men  and  nations.  Today  thera 
seems  to  be  an  unmistakable  wave  of  progressive  thought  encircling  the  entire  world, 
and  having  perhaps  au  inestimable  influence  upon  life  and  social  conditions.  America 
dtanda  before  the  world  today  as  a  peacemaker.  In  this  one  fact  are  volumes  for  thought 
and  inspiration.  The  conspicuous  and  unique  position  which  this  country  holds  has  been 
Attained  because  there  have  been  and  are  today   in  this  nation  and  representing  it  abroad, 

"Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  willing  hands, 
Men  whom  the  lust  for  office  does  not   kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  boy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a,  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And    damn   hia   treacherous   flatteries   without   winking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 
Such  men  are  making  themselves  felt  from  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
There  is  Theodore  Roosevelt — that  strong,  ' '  son-crowned, ' '  vigorous,  mauly.  Christian 
statesman.  There  is  Boot,  Governor  Folk,  District  Attorney  Jerome,  Sheriff  Tom  Word 
and  a  host  of  others  "who  live  above  the  fog  in  public  duty,"  and  who  are  setting  a 
noble  example  which  will  have  an  influence  that  will  sound  down  the  ages.  America 
is  becoming  greater  and  greater  commercially  and  financially,  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  stability  of  the  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world  of  man' 
kind,  the  glare  of  publicity  and  disapproval  is  being  thrown  upon  all  kinds  of  graft  and 
political  dishonesty,  and  righteousness  is  triumphant  throughout  the  laud. 


Revolution  When  the  ZematTos  met  in  Homow,  on  June  6,  the  flrat  itepi  were  t&ken 
inRuMia  *"  Pf^  ""  ^'■^  **>  ^^''^  Czar's  absolutlBm  in  Bunia.     The  delegates  to  the 

couTention,  or  eongresB,  included  the  mayora  of  twenty-five  of  the  iBTgest 
eitiee  of  Bussia.  A  remarkable  and  lenjjthy  addresB  to  the  Czar  was  drawn  up.  This 
wag  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  and  presented  to  Nicholaa  in  person  about  ten  dajs  later. 
The  a'NresK  was  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  national  assembly.  Its  purpose  is  given  in 
two  sentences — "Sire,  before  it  is  too  late,  for  the  welfare  of  Buasia,  command  a  con- 
roeation  of  representatives  of  the  nation,  elected  by  equal  franchise,  and  let  these 
elected  representatives  decide  with  yon  the  vital  qnestion  of  war  or  peace,  thus  trans- 
forming  the  war  into  a  national  one.  *  •  •  l,et  thom  establish  an  agreement 
with   you   for  a  renovated  national  organization." 

The  address  stated  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  criticised 
m  royal  moasnre.  The  direct  personal  pronoun  was  used  throughout  and  the  word 
"majesty"  did  not  once  appear. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Czar  has  decided  to  grant  the  appeal  and  wiH  create  a 
tegiiriative  body  consisting  of  two  houses;  the  upper  house  will  be  known  as  the  Ooeu- 
daratvennaia  Sovet,  and  the  lower  hocae  as  the  Gosudajstvennaia  Duma.  The  Czar  re- 
tains in  bis  own  hands  the  final  authority,  but  this  may  grow  to  have  as  little  meaning 
as  the  right  of  absolute  veto  still  (theoretically)  allowed  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  Czar's  subjects,  however,  have  little  faith  in  his  promises  is  shown  by  the 
present  outbreaks  which,  at  this  writing,  are  beginning  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
full-fledged  revolution.  At  least  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  Beet,  which  is  prac- 
tically all  that  remains  of  the  Bunian  navy,  is  in  revolt,  and  it  is  hinted  that  large  num- 
bara  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  are  more  than  half  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels. 
At  Odessa,  machine  guns  were  brought  into  piay  and  thousands  of  the  insurgents  were 
mowed  down  by  the  bullets. 

SX*  Peace  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Washington  conference  of  Bussian 

Conference  ""^  Japaneae  peace  envoys,  President  Boosevelt  amazed   the   diplomatit^ 

world  by  his  extraordinary  success  in  inducing  the  belligerent  nations 
to  consent  to  a  council  of  peace.  On  June  8,  the  President  sent  to  each  of  the  govcrn- 
ments  concerned  the  following  message; 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when.  In  the  interest  or  all  mankind,  he 
must  endeavor  to  see  it  It  Is  not  possible  Co  bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lamentsb'e 
conflict  now  being  waged.  With  both  RubbIb.  and  Japan  the  United  States  haa  Inherited 
ties  of  friendship  and  good-will.  It  hopes  tor  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  It 
leels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  Is  set  bick  by  the  war  between  Iheae  two  great  na- 
tions. The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Rjsslan  and  Japanese  governmenta  not  only  for 
their  own  sakea.  hul  In  the  Interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open  negotiations  for 
peace  with  one  another.  The  President  auggists  that  these  peace  negotlaltonR  be  conducted 
directly  and  exclualvely  between  the  belllgorenta;  In  other  words,  that  there  may  be  a  meet- 
ing of  Russian  and  Japaneae  plenlpotentlarlej  or  delegates  without  any  Intermediary,  In 
Ortler  to  see  If  It  Is  not  possible  for  these  representallveH  of  the  two  powers  to  agree  to 
terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  ask^  that  the  Russian  {or  Japanese)  government 
do  now  agree  to  such  a  meeting,  and  Is  ashing  (he  Japaneae  (or  Ruaalan)  government 
likewise  to  agree.  While  the  President  doei  not  feel  that  any  Intermediary  shoud  be 
called  In  In  respect  to  the  peace  negotiations  fiemselvea,  he  Is  entirely  willing  to  do  what 
be  properly  can  If  the  two  powers  concerned  feel  that  his  services  will  be  of  aid  In  arrang- 
ing the  preliminaries  as   to  the  time  and  place    of   meeting.     Bui,    If   even    these    prellml- 
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naries  can  be  arranged  directly  between  the  two  powers,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  President 
will  be  glad,  ^as  his  sole  ourpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  pray  may  result  in  peace. 

Japan  and  Russia,  in  the  order  named,  accepted  the  suggestions  of  the  President, 
and  the  "Treaty  of  Washington"  may  be  an  accomplished  fact  by  the  time  this  is  seen 
by  the  reader.  President  Boosevelt,  by  his  keen  insight,  good  judgment  and  rare  tact, 
has  won  the  gratitude  of  both  Japan  and  Busslia,  and  most  extravagant  praise  trdm  the 
press  of  Europe. 

The  United  States  became  a  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  when  Dewey's  fleet 
entered  Manila  Bay;  but  now,  the  success  of  the  President's  "message  of  good  will" 
to  the  two  nations  at  war  in  the  Orient,  has  made  our  country  a  leader  among  the  world 'cr 
powers.  Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  Ambassador  Meyer  and  Minister  Gris* 
com  for  their  able  assistance  in  bringing  about  the  peace  conference. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  both  Japan  and  Russia  are  intrusted  with  full  power  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  subject,  of  course,  to  ratification  by  their  re- 
spective home  governments.  Japan  will  be  represented  by  Baron  Komura,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Kogoro  Takahira,  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Russia  has  named 
as  her  peace  envoys,  Ambassador  Muravieff,  ex-Minister  of  Justice  and  now  Ambassador 
to  Italy,  and  Baron  Rosen,  recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  suc- 
ceed Count  Cassini. 

•  •        • 

T  '  T«mi  Grave  fears  are  expressed,  at  this  writing,  that  Japan,  puffed  up  by  her 
"'  ^^  victories,  may  insist  on  terms  to  which  Russia  will  never  consent.     The 

latter  seems  now  to  understand  that  the  victorious  nation  is  entitled  to  a  money  indem- 
nity, but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  she  will  consent  to  pay  $1,000,000,000,  which  has  been 
suggested  as  the  amount  Japan  will  probably  demand. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  she  will  require  the  absolute  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
by  the  Russians,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  «fapanese  protectorate  over  Korea,  and  the 
surrendering  to  Japan  of  all  Russian  interests  at  Port  Arthur.  Great  Britain  is  said  to 
be  using  her  influence  with  Japan  for  moderate  demands,  and  many  writers  in  the  press 
claim  that  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Japan  will  make  other  than  just  demands. 
She  is  given  great  credit  for  consenting  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  peace  at  a  time 
when,  after  an  unprecedented  succession  of  victories^  she  is  in  a  position  to  sweep  the 

Russians   from   the  Pacific. 

•  •         • 

•w  Whether  or  not  France  and  Germany  were  in  any  danger  of  being  in- 

jyiorocco  volvod  in  a  war  over  Morocco,  the  published  reports  from  Europe  cer- 

tainly created  considerable  uneasiness  for  a  time.  Germany  accused  France  of  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  and  wished  a  conference  of  the  powers 
called  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Sultan.  France  objected  to  such 
a  procedure,  however,  unless  the  questions  to  be  submitted  were  first  stated,  clearly 
and  in  detail. 

Premier  Rouvier  presented  to  Prince  Radolin,  the  German  Ambassador,  a  note  de- 
fining France's  position;  in  reply,  Germany  sent  an  exceedingly  courteous  and  friendly 
note,  which  was  presented  at  a  conference  between  the  Premier  and  the  Prince.  It  now 
looks  as  if  the  conference  would  be  held,  and  both  countries  are  blaming  English  news- 
papers for  trying  to  stir  up  strife  between  them. 

•  •         • 

Nor^iray  anJ  There  never  was  any  real  union  between  the  people  of  Norway  and 
c       1  Sweden.     They  are  cousins,  but  not  brothers.     Norway  was  forced  into 

O'weaen  ^  political  union  with  Sweden  in  1814,  and  there  has  been  friction  be- 

tween the  two  countries  ever  since  that  time.  It  is  said  that  pupils  in  Norwegian  schools 
are  taught  to  hate  Sweden. 

The  storthing  or  Norwegian  parliament  has  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  ''the 
union  with  Sweden  under  one  king  is  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  King  having  ceased 
to  act  as  a  Norwegian  king."  And  further:  **The  storthing  hopes  that  the  Nor- 
wegian people  will  succeed  in  living  in  peace  and  on  good  terms  with  all,  and  not  the 
least  with  the  Swedish  people,  to  whom  we  are  linked  by  so  many  natural  ties.  The 
union  was  justified  so  long  as  it  could  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both 
peoples  while  maintaining  their  independence  as  sovereign  states.  But  above  the  union 
there  stands  for  us  Norwegians  our  Norwegian  fatherland  and  for  the  Swedes  their 
Swedish  fatherland,  while  more  valuable  than  the  political  union  are  the  feelings  of 
solidarity  and  voluntary  cohesion  of  both  peoples.  The  union  has  become  a  danger  to 
this   solidaritv. " 

The  riksdag  met  June  21,  at  Stockholm,  in  extraordinary  session,  to  deal  with  this 
momentous  question.  King  Oscar  read  his  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  enforced  union 
was  worse  than  disunion,  and  the  union  was  not  worth  the  sacrifices  which  acts  of 
coercion  would  entail. 

This  grand  old  man,  with  visible  emotion,  concluded  as  follows:     ''It  is  truly  painful 
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to  me  to  contribute  to  the  dissolution  of  a  union  in  which  1  thought  I  saw  the  inde- 
pendence, security  and  happiness  of  the  united  kingdoms.  If,  however,  I  am  ready  to 
act  thus,  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  a  still  worse  evil,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  union 
without  mutual  accord  would  bring  no  real  advantage  to  Sweden.'* 

Norway  invited  King  Oscar  to  name  a  prince  of  his  house.  King  of  Norway,  but 
this  the  old  King  felt  he  could  not  do,  and  declined  the  invitation.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  Sweden  will  follow  the  lead  of  her  king  and  accept  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is. 

The  war  feeling  has  been  growing  stronger,  however,  of  late,  and  Norway  may  not 
obtain    her   independence   without   paying   the   usual   price — the    olood    of    her   strongest 

and  best. 

•  •         • 

J  I      TLT  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  died  at  his  summer  home  in  New  Hamp- 

onn  nay  shire  on  July  1.    Mr.  Hay  collapsed  from  overwork  last  spring  and  took 

a  trip  to  Europe  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  rest  and  sea  voyage  would  completely 
restore,  his  strength.  Upon  his  return,  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Hay  was  still  far  from  being  a  well  man;  but  it  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  a  period  of  rest  and  recreation  in  the  country  would  enable  him  to  return 
to  Washington  in  the  fall  fully  recuperated  in  health. 

Before  leaving  for  New  Hampshire,  however,  Mr.  Hay  spent  several  days  in  Wash- 
ington, and  while  there  he  attended  actively  to  business  before  the  State  Department. 
It  was  uot  known  that  death  was  near  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  end  came. 

John  Hay  was  born  at  Salem,  Ind.,  October  8,  1838.  He  graduated  from  Brown 
University  and  while  there  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Springfield,  HI.,  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  an  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

During  the  campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Hay  was  active  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  In  1861 
he  was  assistant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  and,  later,  acted  as  his  adjutant  and 
aide-de-camp.  Mr.  Hay  was  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Colonel  of  Volunteers.  In 
3867-68,  Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  Charge  d 'Affaires  at  Vienna,  and  in 
1869  was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Spain.  From  1870  to  1875^  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  1881  he  acted  as  editor-in-chief  of  that  journal 
during  the  absence  in  Eurox)e  of  Whitelaw  Beid. 

Mr.  Hay  was  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hayes.  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  by  President  McKinley,  and 
his  valuable  services  during  the  eighteen  months  he  held  that  office  are  well  remembered. 

In  1898,  President  Mc^nley  appointed  Mr.  Hay  Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  William 
B.  Day,  who  had  resigned.  He  was  retained  in  office  by  President  Boosevelt,  to  whom 
he  was  confidential  adviser  and  friend.    Mr.  Hay  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 

diplomats. 

«        •        • 

PL*  4.  Ct,  M  ^°  June  30,  Paul  Morton  relinquished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Viabinet  lunange  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  1^  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  took  the  oath  and 

assumed  the  office. 

*  *        * 

Harvard  Great  interest  is  felt,  at  the  present  time,  in  scientific  and  educational 

f  **X    k  **        circles,   over   the   proposed   affiliation   or  alliance   of   the  Massachusetts 
ana      lecn.  Institute   of   Technology   and    Harvard   University.     Such   a   union   has 

long  been  favored  by  Harvard,  but  there  has  been  considerable  opposition  to  it  by  the 
"Tech."  But  on  June  9,  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  institute  was  held,  at  which 
thirty-two  of  the  forty-seven  members  were  present;  at  this  meeting  by  a  vote  of  20 
to  12  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  agreement  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
of  the  two  institutions.  The  corporation  and  overseers  of  Harvard  University  have  still 
to  take  action  on  the  report  of  the  committee,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  a  result 
favorable  to  the  alliance. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  organization  of  the  university,  the  organization  of 
the  institute,  and  the  title  of  each  to  its  property  and  funds  shall  remain  unaffected,  as 
shall  also  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  in  investing  and  managing  its  funds.  The  in- 
stitute is  to  be  moved  to  Cambridge,  where  groundS  and  buildings  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  university.  The  government  of  the  institute  is  to  be  vested  in  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  nine  persons,  including  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  institute  and  three 
members  of  the  Harvard  corporation.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  takes  its  place  as  the  school  of  ap- 
plied science  and  engineering  of  Harvard  University. 

*  41  * 

Cbvircli  ^  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  some  time  ago  appointed  a  trained  news- 

P  Ad  t  P&P^i'  n^siii  to  the  position  of  church  press  agent.  His  duties  consisted 
I'ress  .Agent  ^^  bringing  the  church  to  public  attention.  It  is  claimed  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  the  attendance  of  that  particular  church  has  considerably  increased. 
And  now  a  church  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  taken  up  the  idea.  It  has  assigned  to  an 
energetic  young  man  the  special  duty  of  supplying  to  the  newspapers  all  information 
relating  to  the  church  that  may  be  deemed  of  public  interest. 


Mutiny  on  tke  Battlesliip  Kuiaz  Potemlino  and  Revolution  at  Odeua 

BubbU  is  leamiDK  that  the  stren^h  of  ■  nation  is  not  in  powder  and  battleehipa, 
bat  in  the  willing  patriotiBm  of  a  people.  Willing  patriotism  and  tyranDj'  cannot  exiat 
together. 

The  people  of  Buuia  are  leanting  that  after  all  hai  been  said  abont  vested  rights. 
Inherited  rights,  the  will  of  God  and  the  rights  of  the  intelligent  few,  the  real  truth  ie 
that  the  laws  and  policies  of  a  country  must  be  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
manj  who  make  every  country.  It  is  the  toil  of  the  many  which  Bupports  the  privileged 
few  overywhere.  The  laws  of  natnre  are  for  the  many.  Only  the  laws  of  man  create 
privileges  for  the  few. 

Some  day  the  vaM  masses  which  make  np  the  armies  and  navies  which  go  out  to  be 
killed,  as  well  as  the  armieB  and  navies  which  create  all  wealth,  will  realize  where  justice 
lies  and  will  meet  all  argument  about  governing  clasaes  and  vested  rights  with  no  more 
reepeetful  argument  than,  "Piphl  A  nation  is  its  people,  not  its  overlords,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  people  all  things  must  bend  or  break." 

Still  the  wonder  is  of  the  stupidity  of  the  people.  And  the  marvel  is  that  Nero, 
Louis,  Charles  and  Nicholas  have  found  armies  of  loyal  peasants  willing  to  die  for  them, 
to  forge  their  own  chains  the  stronger. 

Truly  of  any  existing  order  of  things,  man  makes  a  fetich.  He  dreads  change,  yet 
eoly  by  change  has  be  ceased  to  be  a  besotted  slave.  The  most  patient  animal  is  not 
the  ox  nor  the  ass.    It  is  man. 

Cnineoe  Exclusicm 

We  are  a  highly  moral  uatioo.  Well,  at  least,  highly  respectable!  We  are  a  Christian 
■atl(n  in  everything  but  practice.  We  are  a  great  commercial  success,  and  commerce  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  mussed  up  with  practical  Christianity.  Forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  we  bawled  and  wept  over  the  heathen,  sitting  in  darkness,  who  excluded  us  from  China 
and  Japan.  We  knocked  down  these  barriers  with  guns,  in  the  case  of  China,  and  with 
treaties  and  entreaties,  in  the  caee  of  Japan.  Yet,  it  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  could 
■ot  insult  and  exclude  with  impunity  Chinese  citizens.  But  when  Chinese  guilds  threaten 
te  boycott  American  products,  then  the  American  Christian  for  the  first  time  sees  that 
bis  conduct  baa  not  only  been  un-Cbristian,  but  ignorant,  coarse  and  vulgar — and  also 
nnprofitable.  And  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  luse  his  soul,  unless  he  gain  the  whole 
world  for  a  market. 

^Vonun  Suffrafje 

Friday,  June  30,  I  bad  the  honor  to  address  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, and  among  other  things  said  in  substance  that  missionary  work  of  this  righteous 
cause  ahould  be  done  among  women,  and  especially  to  promote  the  economic  freedom  of 
woman;  that  woman  suffrage  would  not  come  till  women  themselves  demanded  it,  and 
women  would  not  demand  it  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  servitude 
to  husbands,  brothers,  fathers;  that  economic  independence  would  make  for  mental  in- 
dependence and  self -assert  ion. 

The  Bev.  Anna  Shaw,  a  most  eloquent  and  able  woman,  commenting  on  this,  said 
that  it  was  useless  to  wait  until  all  women  wanted  the  suffrage,  because  all  women  never 
would,  just  as  all  men  do  not  now  want  it;  and  cited,  as  example,  that  the  Democratic 
party  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  laboring  man,  though  all  laboring  men  did  not  ask  it,  and 
the  Republican  party  gave  it  to  negroes,  though  they  did  not  ask  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  history  shows  that  no  government  has  ever  cared  for  abstract  justice.    No  government 
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baa  ever  instituted  a  just  reform  until  it  became  practically  expedient  to  do  so throngh 

-forcible  demand  or  hope  of  gain« 

Now,  the  Democratic  party  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  laboring  men  because  it  knew 
this  would  add  to  the  voting  strength  of  the  Democratic  party — and  in  this  it  was  cor- 
rect. The  Bepublican  party  gave  the  negroes  the  suffrage  because  it  knew  the  negro 
vote  would  be  Bepublican,  and  would  give  the  Republican  party  hope  to  control  the 
f^outh,  though  ** justice"  was  the  platform  cry  in  each  case,  yet  abstract  justice  did 
not    enter   into    either   c""'^. 

The  cause  of  woman  suffrage  depends,  at  present,  wholly  on  inherent  abstract  joi- 
iice.  No  party  has  anything  to  gain  from  it  so  neither  party  will  voluntarily  hand  it 
to  them.  If  women  will  become  interested,  and  will,  as  a  body — not,  of  course,  every 
woman— but  if  the  general  mass  will  make  either  party  feel  that  practically  the  solid 
woman  vote  will,  because  of  inherent  circumstance^  go  to  that  party — ^women  will  get 
the  suffrage  at  once.  If  the  great  body  of  women  will  become  so  interested  as  to  know 
their  rights  and  demand  them  in  no  uncertain  terms,  making  both  parties  feel  that  they 
will  not  submit  longer  to  this  injustice,  but  that  every  home  in  the  land  will  feel  their 
•decided  revolt,  each  party  will  hasten  to  be  the  first  to  earn  the  woman  gratitude  by 
Advocating  the  woman  vote.     An  aroused  popular  opinion  is  all  controlling  everywhere. 

Women  are  the  mothers  and  instructors  of  men,  and  if  the  general  opinion  among 
women  was  earnestly  for  the  right  to  vote  there  would  in  two  or  three  generations  be 
A  body  of  men  voters  taught  to  believe  in  the  justice  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  existing  political  powers  will  not  offer  the  voting  franchise  to  women  till  they 
«ee  some  selfish  gain  in  it.  Women  must,  and  only  women  can,  make  them  see  that  gain 
— the  hope  of  new  recruits  or  the  fear  of  moral  revolt. 

The  women  of  the  land  offer  neither  that  hope  nor  that  fear.  They  are  indifferent. 
Portland  is  a  city  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  not  once  was  the 
church,  in  which  the  National  Association  met,  filled.  Women  of  national  and  world- 
wide reputation  were  there;  eloquent  women  were  there;  but  apparently  there  were  not 
five  hundred  women  in  Portland  who  took  any  interest  in  this  interesting  subject  and  this 
interesting  convention. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  freedom  of  women  today,  women,  as  a  whole,  are  still 
dependents,  still  under  masculine  domination,  still  idlers  or  drudges.  They  do  not«  as  a 
whole,  care  anything  about  the  suffrage  question;  so  I  remain  obstinate  in  my  belief  that 
4he  work  of  these  leaders  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause  should  be  among  the  women. 

All  things  come  to  a  vast  and  united  body  of  the  people  which  knows  what  it  wants 
:and  insistently  demands  it.  Women  must,  as  a  class,  demand  the  suffrage;  women 
-as  a  class  must  be  economically  and  mentally  free.  These,  in  my  belief,  are  the  pre- 
requisites. 

Tyranny  cf  Majorities 

My  own  address  before  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  was  an  endeavor 
-ito  show  that  when  women  do  vote,  it  will  be  only  so  many  added  votes  to  be  nsed,  as 
oow,  in  the  various  parties  by  the  real  masters  of  the  nation,  the  professional  politicians, 
to  register  their  will;  and  this  will  is  registered  by  a  majority  vote,  and  this  majority 
•is  got  honestly,  if  it  can  be,  but  by  fraud,  purchase  and  theft,  if  necessary  and  possible. 

Thus  a  half  of  the  nation,  often  the  real  majority  of  the  nation,  have  their  pockets 
^picked  (as  in  the  case  of  the  protective  tariff)  and  their  opinions  tyrannized  over  by  a 
mere  margin  of  majority — often  corruptly  secured.  And  I  said  it  made  little  difference 
•in  principle  whether  monopolies  were  established  or  opinions  obliterated  by  the  edict  of 
a  majority  or  the  edict  of  a  czar.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  chance  under  the  ballot 
•system  to  change  the  majority,  and  the  ballot  saves  the  use  of  the  bullet  in  creating  a 
revolution.  But  the  rule  by  majority  is  a  clumsy  and  unphiloaophical  method.  The  true 
solution  will  be  to  so  educate  the  masses  that  economic  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
itunJty  (which  never  have  existed)  may  be  reached  by  withdrawing  from  the  state  every 
function  it  now  has,  except  to  keep  peace  and  order.  Leaving  all  commerce,  all  in- 
.dustry  and  all  social  institutions  to  be  arranged  by  the  free  individuals  of  society,  by 
•voluntary  co-operation.  To  this  individi^als  will  be  urged  by  the  strongest  of  all  nat- 
>ural  forces,  self-interest,  which  in  such  a  state  of  freedom  and  of  non-interference  will 
>make  each  one  see  that  his  own  best  interest,  his  own  best  protection  is  to  join  in  the 
protection  of  his  neighbor  and  the  recognition  of  his  neighbor's  rights. 

Nor  is  this  ** government"  by  golden  rule,  mere  idealism.  When  all  the  engines 
•of  power,  coercion,  taxation,  political  grafting  and  political  control  over  property  are 
-abolished  and  there  remains  no  possibility  of  state  interference  or  compulsion  against 
Tthe  peaceable  man  who  recognizes  the  equal  rights  of  all  other  men  of  peaceable  free- 
dom, then  there  will  be  true  equal  opportunity  for  all,  in  use  of  the  land  and  in  use 
.of  all  the  institutions  of  commerce  and  of  society;  and  the  dullest  must  perceive  that 
tto  be  secure  in  his  own  rights  he  must  respect  the  rights  of  others.     To  share   in  the 
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general  benefit,  he  must  volontarily  contribute  time  and  money  to  the  general  good. 
The  necessary  machinery  of  society  will,  of  course,  exist — courts  to  settle  disputes  and 
police  to  keep  order — but  they  will  be  maintained  by  voluntary  co-operation. 

A  lady  in  the  meeting  said  to  me  afterwards,  *  *  You  are  a  socialist. "  **  No,  madam, ' ' 
T  said,  "I  am  at  the  other  extreme  of  political  philosophy.  I  am  an  anarchist."  "Ah, 
yes,"  she  said,  ''substantially  the  same."  And  I  would  doubt  if  she  ought  to  vote,  if  it 
were  not  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  this  land,  and  the  intelligent  press  are  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance.  Possibly,  she  thinks  I  am  engaged  in  the  secret  manufacture  of 
bombs. 

Baseball 

Every  sport,  if  kept  clean,  has  a  good  effect,  not  only  as  recreation,  but,  like  the 
play  of  puppies  and  kittens,  it  helps  prepare  for  the  contests  of  life.  There  is  in  every 
town,  not  excepting  Portland,  a  tendency  to  support  the  home  team.  This  is  natural. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  support  it,  fair  or  foul;  to  insult  and  mob 
the  umpire  who  dares  decide  against  the  favorites.  This  is  dirty  ball  and  makes  for 
dirty  play  and  dirty  morals.  The  umpire  is  the  judge.  He  may  be  good,  he  may  be 
very  poor,  but  while  he  is  umpire  hia  decisions  should  be  accepted.  That  is  what  he 
is  there  for.  You  cannot  show  he  is  a  poor  umpire  by  cursing  him  or  jumping  om  him 
with  spiked  shoes.  One  of  the  dirtiest  exhibitions  of  a  clean  sport  made  dirty,  was 
when  McCreedie,  of  the  Portlands,  spiked  an  umpire  because  he  was  enraged  at  hia 
decision. 

A  man  who  cannot  keep  his  temper  on  a  public  ball  field  isn't  fit  to  be  there,  no 
matter  how  well  he  can  play.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  courts  if  the  lawyers 
cursed,  hooted  and  abused  the  judge  ^who  decided  against  themf  Yet,  I  have  seen  a 
judge,  one  who  expected  his  decisions  to  be  quietly  acquiaeced  in,  hooting  the  umpire 
till  the  judge  was  purple  in  the  face.  Instead  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  grandstand 
and  the  bleachers  condemning  this  unfairness,  it  aeems  to  encourage  the  man  who  will 

Sut  up  the  biggest  bluff  and  raise  the  loudest  outcry  against  the  umpire.  It  ia  not  a  very 
ealthy  sign  of  American  fair  play  when  a  whole  field  of  players  and  spectators  start 
out  to  mob  one  small  umpire. 

I  don't  care  what  may  be  the  ignorance  or  the  mistakes  of  the  umpire — and  he  is 
bound  to  make  mistakes — such  a  temper  ia  a  cowardly  one  and  makes  for  cowardice  and 
injustice. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  Oregon  Journal  vindicating  the  small  umpire,  and  manly 
enough  to  print  in  bold  headlines  that  the  Tacomas  outplayed  the  Portlands  and  deserved 
their  victory.  The  Tacomas  have  been  kept  together  three  years^  I  believe,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  auperior  in  team  work.  But  superior  or  not,  the  truth 
remains  that  the  umpire  is  part  of  the  game.  He  is  the  judge.  He  does  his  best,  and 
it  is  part  of  the  square  game  to  submit  to  his  decisions  after  fair  protests  have  been 
decently  made.  He  csftinot  please  every  one,  and  the  tendency  toward  a  riot,  firat  by  one 
side,  then  by  the  other,  when  he  is  obliged  to  decide  against  one  or  the  other,  is  not 
creditable  to  any  sense  of  fair  play. 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  colleges  so  few  get  the  benefit  of  the  sports.  They  have 
become  semi-professional.  Instead  of  the  baseball  and  the  football  fields  and  the  track 
and  course  being  open  to  all  for  the  exercise  and  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  all  but  a  few 
selected  ones  are  barred  out,  and  these  few  selected  ones  really  become  in  a  sense  pro- 
fessionals for  their  collegea  Instead  of  the  whole  college  getting  the  benefit  of  athletics 
as  a  general  sport  and  a  manly  eexrcise,  an  athletic  department  is  supported  for  the 
benefit  and  injury  of  a  few,  and  for  the  commercial  gain  and  ^lory  of  the  college. 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  it  would  be  a  very  original  feat  if  some  reporter  of  sports 
would  learn  to  write  English.  I  see  little  superiority  either  in  style  or  clearness  in 
"Muggsy  of  the  Seals  was  handed  a  pass  by  Juggsy  of  the  home  talent,  but  died  on  the 
premier  bag  when  Binks,  wielding  the  stick,  lifted  the  horsehide  to  center,  where  it 
fell  into  Jones'  trap." 

AnarcLy 

James  Ford,  an  old  hermit  who  desired  to  live  alone  iu  the  woods  and  on  vegetable 
diet,  has  been  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  vagrant.  He  is  admittedly  harmless,  and  so 
far  as  disclosed  is  sane;  but  it  shocked  the  police  that  a  man  should  live  so  far  from 
saloons  and  in  such  an  uncomfortable  way.  Under  the  principles  of  anarchy,  this  man, 
so  long  as  he  did  not  steal  nor  hurt  any  one,  would  be  allowed  to  live  hia  own  life  as 
he  pleased,  whether  it  pleased  the  police  or  not.  Come  to  think  of  it,  he  would  have 
been  allowed  to  do  so  in  the  middle  ages. 

Ford  said  in  the  police  court: 

I  have  lived  here  since  Christmas,  and  have  Interfered  with  no  one.  I  lived  here  because 
I  wanted  to  get  away  from  men.  and  live  alone,  where  I  could  meditate  and  thtnk  of  the 
things  of  which  I  wanted  to  think  without  molestation  and  interference.  I  believe  that 
man  should  live  alone,  and  that  he  should  live  as  close  to  nature  as  possible.  I  think 
that  your  interference  was  caused  by  the  church  people,  who  do  not  like  the  way  I  live 
and  the  way  I  worship. 

Thank  God  this  is  a  free  country!  Poor  Thoreau  at  Walden;  if  only  the  Portland 
police  had  found  him  I 


Who  does  tho  best  bia  eircumstance  allows, 
Does  w«U,  acts  noblj — angele  could  no  more. 

— ShakespoB  re. 

Great  things  thro'  greatest  hazards  are  aebiev'd, 
And  then  the;  shine. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms, 

— 8h  akespeare. 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversitj. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 


Af9iction  is  the  good  man's  shining  scene; 
Prosperity  conceals  his  brightest  ray; 
As  night  to  stars,  woe  lustre  gives  to  man. 


Bejoice!  ye  fields,  rejoicel  and  wave  with  gold. 
When  August  round  her  precious  gifts  is  Hinging; 
Lo!  the  crushed  wain  is  slowly  homeward  rolled; 
The  sunburnt  reapers  jocund  lays  are  singing. 


The  amber  midnight  smiles  in  dreams  of   dawn. 

—Bayard   Taylor 
'Tis  more  brave 
To  live  than  to  die. 


Let  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  stiU  plotting,  where 
And  when,  and  how  thy  business  may  be  duiio. 
Slackness  breeds  worms;  but  the  sure  traveler. 
Though  he  alights  sometimes,  still  goetb  on. 


There  is  nothing  narrow  or  constrained  about  the  Christian  life.  The  Christiaii  ia 
not  bound  hy  rulcB  and  atntutes.  He  bath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  bondage,  bnt  tb* 
i-pirit  of  adoption.  The  Christian  is  a  son,  with  all  a  son's  liberty  in  s  Father's  hom«. 
It  is  beyond  measure  certan  that  tbe  Christian  life  was  never  intended  to  be  a  msmlay- 
paralpy  sort  of  thing,  of  the  ielly-fish  order,  composed  largely  of  psalm  singing  and  long 
prayer^  hardly  daring  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  share  in  tbe  inheritance  of  the  world,  bat 
a  life  in  which  every  power  is  called  into  ezereiee,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  play  its 
part  in  tbe  great  tragedy  that  is  being  enacted  all  around.  The  real  Christian  who  has 
gone  in,  and  learned  the  inmost  secrets  of  bis  own  self,  and  the  deep  truths  of  Ood,  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  out,  and  play  bis  part  in  the  field,  and  perform  the  work  whieb  Ood 
bas  provideit  for  him.  There  is  work  lying  all  around  us  to  be  done.  There  are  evils  to 
be  redressed,  wrongs  to  be  righted,  tbe  Kingdom  of  Qod  to  be  brought  dowD  to  earth, 
and  Ood 't  will  to  be  done  on  earth.  There  is  something  wrong  with  the  Christian  who 
baa  not  the  courage  to  do  his  share  in  the  world's  work. — E.  V. 


I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  tbe  mountains;  from  whence  shall  my  help  comet  My 
help  Cometh  from  Jehovah,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to 
be  moved;  he  that  beepeth  thee  will  not  slumber.  Rehold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  will 
neither  slumber  nor  steep.  Jehovah  is  thy  keeper;  Jehovah  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right 
band.  The  sun  shall  not  smite  tbes  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  Jehovah  wUl  keep 
thee  from  all  evil;  he  will  keep  thy  soul.  Jehovah  will  keep  thy  going  out  and  thj 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth  and  for  evermore Psalm   121, 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  Jehovah,  that  walketh  in  his  ways.  For  thou  sbalt 
eat  the  labor  of  thy  hands;  happy  sbalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.  Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine,  in  the  innermost  parts  of  thy  house;  thy  children  lika 
olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table.  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  that  feareth 
Jehovah.  Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion;  and  see  thou  tbe  good  of  Jerusalem  all  th» 
iJays  of  thy  life.     Yea,  see  thou  thy  children's  children.     Peace  be  upon  Israel. — Psalm  128. 

Tbe  religious  revival  has  always  been  counted  by  the  church  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  its  growth.  People  outside  the  church  have  looked  upon  the  phenomsnoB 
with  indifference  or  interest  according  to  tbe  mentality  of  tbe  individual.  But  civiliia- 
tion,  whether  it  has  eo  recognized  tbe  fact  or  not,  bas  always  felt  an  impulse  that  haa 
resulted  in  a  great  onward  stride  for  its  evolutionary  march. 

The  powerful  revivals  have  come  suddenly.  They  have  been  preceded  by  great 
moral  debauchery  of  iome  kind,  either  in  the  "church"  or  in  the  "world."  A  breath 
from  somewhere  has  fired  some  man  or  aect  or  class  of  individuals.  The  flame  has  bnrit 
out,  spread,  and  lol  the  world  is  shaken.  It  passfs — some  of  the  zeal  ia  lost,  some  of  the 
methods  denounced,  some  of  the  views  of  its  leadera  discarded.  But  tbe  world  has  takem 
a  great  leap  forward. — E.  P.  H. 

Who  has  not  his  favorite  way  of  reading  characterT  One  reads  it  by  means  of  hand- 
writing; another  studies  tbe  laugh;  a  third  examines  tbe  bumps  on  the  head,  which  method, 
some  one  has  insisted,  is  like  trying  to  count  the  money  in  a  safe  by  feeling  the  knobs. 
What  more  accurate  way  of  studying  tbe  life  of  a  people  than  by  means  of  its  amusementst 
In  explaining  Dutch  character  Motley  says:  "From  tbe  amusements  of  a  people  may  be 
gathered  much  that  is  necessary  for  a  proper  estimation  of  its  character."  The  old  Greeks 
delighted  in  the  recreative  games  of  the  stadium  and  in  the  thoughtful  plays  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles.  The  hardy  Scot  enjoys  his  golf.  The  typical  Dutch  boy  can  think  of  no 
keener  pleasure  than  a  dash  over  the  ice  on  his  skates.  What  significance  is  there,  then, 
in  the  sight  of  swarming  crowds  seven  nights  in  the  meek  on  their  way  to  see  acrobats 
hang  by  their  toes  from  a  wooden  bar,  or  to  listen  to  cheap  comedians  get  off  their  old 
jokes  and  Bowery  street  sougsT— E.  P.  H. 


THE  INDIAN  GIRL  WHO  LED  THEM, 
bj  Amy  Jane  Uaguire.  Published  by  The  J. 
K.  Oil]  Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  This 
biography  of  Sacajawea,  the  Indian  girl  who 
set«d  aa  guide  to  Lewis  and  Clark  in  their 
now  famous  journey  of  exploration  to  the 
Pmeifie,  appears  at  a  time  when  ioterest  in 
tbat  expedition  is  at  its  height.  The  appear- 
uuM  of  the  book  is  timely,  too.  because  of 
tfa«  recent  unveiling,  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
E]q»orition,  of  Miss  Alice  Cooper 's  brenze 
•tatne  of  the  Bird  Woman. 

The  story  of  the  Indian  girl  is  most  tn- 
teresttnglv  told  in  Hiss  Maguire  'a  tittle 
book — indeed,  so  fascinating  is  the  narra- 
tive, tbat  one  feels  loath  to  lay  down  the 
book  until  the  87  pages  have  been  entirely 
flnisbed. 

So  mueb  hns  beeo  said  and  written  regard- 
ing the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Biril  Woman's  name,  that  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  its  Indian  form  the  name  was 
"  Tsa-ka-ka-wia. ' '  The  husband,  Charbo- 
neaa,  in  giving  her  name  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
pronounced  it  with  a  French  accent,  making 
It  sonnd  more  like  "Sacajawea. "  It  was  so 
written   down,   and   so   it   has  remained. 

The  book  is  pleasing  in  appearance  and  is 
wsy  and  delightful  reading. 

CHBI8TIANITY  IN  MODERN  JAPAN, 
by  Ernest  W.  Clement,  Principal,  Duncan 
Baptist  Academy,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Published 
by  American  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
Philadelphia.  This  is  a  work  which  should 
prove  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  those  in- 
terested in  foreign  missions,  but  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  history  and  development  of 
Japan.  The  work  is  not  at  all  of  a  sectarian 
nature-  It  tells  of  the  work  done,  and  being 
done,  by  all  who  call   themselves  Christians. 

Separate  chapters  are  given  to  the  work 
of  Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics.  Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists,  Epiacopalians, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Minor  Missions 
BOd  Interdenominational  organizatioas. 

Under  Minor  Missions,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: Christian,  Christian  and  Missionary  Al- 
linoce,  Christian  Catholic  Church,  Disciples, 
Free      Methodists,      Friends,      German -Swiss 


Under  Interdenominational  Organizations, 
we  find:  Army  and  Navy  Mission  Club,  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  National  Temperance 
1  league.  Sabbath  All ta nee.  Scripture  Union, 
Standing  Committee  of  Co-operating  Mis- 
sions, Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and 
Young   Women's   Christian   Association. 

The  book,  which  is  most  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, contains  an  excellent  mission  map 
of    Japan    and    ninet<-en     half-tone    illustra- 

THE  YELLOW  WAR,  by  "O."  McQure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  tl.20. 

The  author  has  attempted  a  rather  unusual 
method  of  bringing  the  Rosso- Japanese  war 
vividly  before  the  people.  He  takes  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  each  campaign  and  tells  the 
story  of  the  experiences  before  the  guns  and 
in  the  camps,  on  the  war  sea  monsters  and 
in  the  homes  of  the  men  from  his  personal 
standpoint. 

The  movement  is  extremely  rapid  and  the 
pictures  drawn  most  vivid.  The  book  i 
tensely  interesting  from  beginning  to 
and  furnishes  a  feeling  of  intimacy  between 
reader  and  subject  that  is  rare  except  in 
fiction.  Most  of  the  sketches  were  first  pub- 
lished in  Blackwood's  magazine,  and  the 
book  smacks  a  little  of  that  style  of  mi 


TRUTH  AND  FREEDOM,  by  Thomas  Heb- 
hlewhite.      Published    by     the   Whittaker    & 

Bay  Company  in  most  sumptuouB  form.    $2.00. 
Mr.     Hebblewhite      has     been     an    active 
Christian  Scientist,  but  grown  out  of  that  be- 
lief into  one  that  seems  to  himself  and  others 
re  truthful. 
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for  the  healing  of  all  the  sins  and  sickness 
of  mankind.  The  grouping  of  Uibl. 
very  good,  as  are  also  the  selections  from 
the  Vcdas  and  Confuscins.  There  are  also 
beautiful  selections  from  Emerson  and  Edwin 
Arnold.  To  these  are  added  an  argument 
between  Christian  Science  and  Mr.  Hebble- 
white's  belief,  which  leaves  the  reader  in  a 
labyrinth  of  mystical  words  intellectually 
stultifying  and  entirely  tiresome. 


Ilu  Upbuilflinj  t^  Nevada. 

The  Truckee-Caraon  project  baa  saved  Nevada.  The  declise  in  population,  in  that 
st&tc,  bad  been  going  on  steadily  for  many  years,  until,  in  1900,  the  United  States  censQi 
■bowed  only  42,335  pemna — tind  this  in  &  state  having  an  area  of  110,070  square  mileo — 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  State  of  Now  York, 

When  congresB  decided  to  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  hy- 
drographic  engineers  were  sent  to  Nevada  to  study  the  water  supply  of  that  stftte;  the 
result  of  their  report  is  the  Truckee- Carson  project.  This,  wbeo  completed,  will  unite  the 
four  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  state,  and  will  necessitate  the  ezpenditore  of  t$,- 
000,000.     It  will  mean  the  cultivation  of  400,000  acres  of  land  now  barren  and  desolate. 

That  portion  of  the  project  under  construction  consists  of  a  eanal  31  miles  long, 
now  completed,  which  will  carry  the  waters  of  the  Truekee  Biver  into  Carson  Talley, 
where  there  is  to  be  a  storage  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  86,000  acre  feet.  A  few  miles 
below  this  reservoir,  the  combined  waters  of  the  Truckee  and  Carsou  rivers  are  to  be  turned 
into  two  canals,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river  bed.  The  eanal  on  the  north  will  irrigate 
about  40,000  acres  and  that  on  the  south  about  160,000  acres. 

The  headgates  of  the  completed  canal  were  opened  for  the  flrat  time  on  June  17,  in 
the  presence  of  the  eongressional  irrigation  committee  and  other  distingnished  guests. 
The  waters  of  the  Truckee,  thus  diverted,  rushed  into  Carson  Valley,  where  they  were 
turned  on  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  first  to  be  benefited  by  the  United  States  reclamation 

Uydrographic  engineers  believe  that  the  available  water  supply  of  Nevada  is  suffl- 
cicnt  to  irrigate  1,600,000  acres  of  land. 

New  Forest  Reserve 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President,  in  June,  creating  tbe  Cassia  Forest  BS' 
serve,  comprising  about  326,000  acres  of  land  in  Cassia  County,  Idaho.  The  reserve  was 
created  on  petition  of  residents  of  that  county  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  waters 
of  certain  streams,  which  supply  a  large  agricultural  and  range  district; 

Another  big  strike  was  recently  made  in  tbe  famous  Hercules  mine,  disclosing  three 
feet  of  ore,  and  reports  from  ail  over  the  Mate  show  increased  activity  in  mining.  The 
Jumbo,  at  the  Hump,  has  struck  a  rich  body  of  ore  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
strikes  in  tbe  camp.  Over  400  men  in  one  month,  recently,  were  hired  for  tbe  mines 
through  an  Idaho  employment  office.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  more  than 
3000  men  employed  in  the  mines,  concentrators  and  prospects  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  dis- 
trict alone. 

Activity  u  Baker  County.  Ore^n 

Free  gold  ore  has  once  more  been  opened  in  the  famous  old  Golconda  mine,  in  tbe 
Sumpter  district,  Baker  County,  Oregon,  some  of  the  ore  running  as  high  as  $6,000.  The 
district  is  very  active.  At  tbe  Colorado  claim,  of  tbe  Equity  company,  there  was  recently 
encountered  a  new  pay  shoot,  with  values  across  its  face  running  from  4100  to  t3S0  per 
ton.     The  National  claim  has  made  a  good  strike,  and  heavy  work  has  been   resumed  at 
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the  Qolden  Chariot.     A  new  75-ton  reduction  plant  has  just  begun  operations  on  immense 
bodies  of  low-grade  ore.    New  capital  is  assisting  in  the  progress  of  the  district. 

Railroad  Building 

The  building  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  from  9alt  Lake  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  extension,  from  Montreal  to  Puget  Sound,  will  give 
two  new  and  independent  transcontinental  routes.  The  Gould  interests  are  backing  the 
one;  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  the  other. 

These  two  lines  will  develop  new  country,  hitherto  without  railway  communication. 
Further  than  that,  the  increased  competition  will  have  a  tendency  to  compel  a  reduction  of 
the  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Pacific,  a  large 
part  of  the  country  in  Nevada,  to  be  opened,  will  be  placed  within  reach  of  water  from 
the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

There  are  rumors  of  several  new  lines  in  Idaho.  It  is  said  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  will  together  build  a  north  and  south  railway  through  that  state.  Also 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  will  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Missoula  cut-off  from 
Missoula  to  Lewiston,  and  will  build  to  Grangeville. 

In  Oregon,  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  an  early  extension  of  the  Columbia 
Southern  Railway  for  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles  south  from  Shaniko. 

Panama  Canal  PurcLasing  Agency 

The  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  established,  at  Tacoma,  a  branch  purchasing 
agency  to  cover  the  territory  tributary  to  Portland  and  Puget  Sound.  Mr.  F.  H.  Harro- 
den,  of  Portland,  formerly  connected  with  the  O.  R.  &  N.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
this  agency.  Colonel  Clarence  Edwards,  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  the  agency, 
said: 

"It  was  decided  to  locate  a  purchasing  agent  at  Tacoma  after  full  and  free  discus- 
sion of  the  various  cities  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  Most  of  the  supplies  purchased 
there  will  be  of  lumber  and  forage,  with  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the  fibrst-named  com- 
niodity.  Although  the  agency  is  located  at  Tacoma,  dealers  in  Portland,  Seattle  and  other 
cities  in  that  section  will  be  given  opportunity  to  bid,  and  shipments  will  be  made  not  only 
from  Tacoma,  but  from  Portland  and  Seattle  when  deliveries  can  be  made  more  promptly 
there. '  * 

The  KlamatL  Project 

What  is  known  as  the  Klamath  country  includes  parts  of  Klamath  County  in  Ore- 
gon, and  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  counties  in  California.  In  this  region  are  many  lakes. 
Those  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  Klamath  project  are  the  Upper  Klamath,  Lower 
Klamath,  Tule  of  Rhett  and  Clear  lakes.  Only  about  half  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are 
now  dry.  It  is  proposed  to  drain  off  all  the  waters  of  the  Lower  Klamath  and  to  uncover 
about, half  the  lands  in  Tule  Lake.  This  drainage  must  precede  irrigation  by  two  or  three 
years. 

There  are  about  250,000  acres  to  be  irrigated.  About  190,000  acres  of  this  land  will 
be  irrigated  with  water  drawn  from  the  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  which  is  a  natural  and  in- 
exhaustible reservoir.  Clear  Lake  will  furnish  the  water  necessary  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  remaining  60,000  acres. 

The  !^lamath  country  has  no  direct  railroad  connection  at  present,  but  it  is  announced 
that  construction  is  to  begin  at  once  on  a  railway  to  connect  Klamath  Falls  with  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

State  Funds  for  Irrigation 

At  the  Irrigation  Congress  held  at  £1  Paso,  Texas,  the  following  declaration  was 
adopted: 

"We  would  not  have  the  West  depend  alone  upon  national  aid  for  the  development 
of  its  resources^  and  urge  the  several  Western  states  and  territories  to  adopt  legislation 
providing  for  the  formation  of  irrigation  districts,  which  shall  be  able  to  raise  funds  by 
the  sale  of  bonds,  said  districts  to  be  organized  only  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  employ  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  con- 
struction of  district  irrigation  works.  By  this  means  the  reclamation  fund  will  be  sup- 
plemented to  the  extent  of  millions  of  doUars  by  every  state  and  territory,  while  the  ben- 
efits of  national  administration  will  be  vastly  extended.  Wie  commend  this  subject  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  our  Western  states  and  territories." 


Pacific  Coast  Exports 


A  published  report  from  Washington,  D.  C,  dated  July  3,  stated  that  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  shipments  from  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Puget 
Sound  ports  amounted  to  nearly  $92,000,000.  The  gain  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii,  over  the  same  eleven  months  a  year  ago,  was  49  per  cent. 
There  was  a  falling  off  in  outbound  shipping  in  nearly  every  other  section  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  shipments  to  Oriental  ports;  the  aggregate  gain 
In  United  States  shipments  to  China,  alone,  being  over  $34,000,000. 


Sli«  Didn't  Approve. 
There  is  a  custom  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
■□me  persons,  is  "more  honored  in  tbe  breach 
than  the  obaeTvauee,"  but  which 
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sending  out  cards  announcing  the  birth  of 
BOO  or  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  So -and -80. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  some  and  to  the 
scandal  of  others,  this  custom  was  for  the 
first  time  recently  practiced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  B  small  town.  The  next  day  two  es- 
timable old  ladies  of  Irish  descent  were  dis- 
cussing over  the  back  fence  all  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

"And  so  the  Kellejs  have  a  new  baby," 
said  Mrs.  Finoigaa. 

"Yis,  and  a  foine  wan  it  i^  too,"  replied 
Mrs.  Rigby.  "But  wasn't  that  a  sthrange 
thing  f'r  thim  to  do  nowt" 

"Not  80  sthrange,"  Mrs.  Finnigan  replied, 
"Most   people   do   that." 

"Is  that  so  now'l  Well,  well,  Oi  never  heard 


av   it.'' 

"Xiver   beard   av   people   havin'   babies!" 

"No,  no.     That's  not  what   Oi   mane.     Oi 

mane  sindin'   out   thim   invites  tellin'   people 

thot   the  baby   was  bor-rn,"   Mrs.   Rigby  ei- 

"Did  they  do  that  now!"  Mrs.  Finnigan 
asked  in   liorrilied  surprise. 

"Thev  did  thot  verv  same  thing.  Didn't 
you  git  wan  av  thim!''' 

" Xo,  I  didn't,"  Mrs.  Finnigan  replied  in- 
dignantly. "And  Oi  wouldn't  have  wint  if 
I   had." 

Proof  Positive. 
Micky  O'ninn  was  very  sick,  and  it  was 
thought  he  couldn't  live.  Micky  was  a  man 
of  prominence  in  the  community  and  had 
many  friends,  Vfho  visited  him  often  during 
his  illness.  'Two  of  these,  a  fellow-country- 
man. Tommy  O'Rourke,  and  a  Scotehman, 
8andy  Macph ergon,  came  often.  One  day, 
when  Micky  was  thought  to  be  gradually 
passing  over  to  the  undiscovered  country, 
these  two  came  into  Micky's  bedroom.  An 
they  stepped  inside,  the  nurse  was  giving  aa 


"Shnre,  Oi  'm'-goin'  to  gU  well,"  Micky 
replied.    "Didn't  ye  jist  sea  that  ScotehmsB 

lind  me  four  bits!" 

Stole  Her  Fire. 

They  were  digging  a.  deep  ditch  near  littl* 
Robert's  house,  aud  of  course  Robert  foand 
nothing  so  interesting  as  observing  operations 
and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  men. 
His  mother,  while  she  desired  that  Robert 
should  have  a  good  time,  was  not  certain  thftt 
the  association  of  ditch-diggers  was  the  most 
Siting  thing  for  her  son.  It  was  not  her  way 
to  forbid  him  to  do  things.  Instead  aha  would 
talk  matters  over  with  him  and  use  persna- 
sion  rather  than  force.  As  a  result  of  this 
practice,  Robert,  himself,  had  become  some- 
what of  nn  adept  at  persuasion. 

"Robert,"  said  she  one  day,  "don't  thoM 
men  say  naughty  things  eometimesT" 

"Yes,"  replied  Robert,  "thev  swear  a  good 
deal.  And  if  I  were  you,  t  wouldn't  go 
around   where  they  arc." 

Cause  for  Dislike. 

"That  fellow  Turner  may  be  all  right," 
said  Mr.  Newfather,  "but  in  some  ways  he 
is  an  intolerable  bore.  He  talks  too  much, 
for  inatance." 

"That  is  a  failing  many  people  have,"  re- 
plied his  wife. 

' '  Yes,  I  know ;  but  he  monopoli/es  con- 
versation. For  example,  he  spent  nn  hour 
in  my  office  this  afternoon  tellins  me  how 
smart  his  girl  is,  and — will  you  believe  it — 
he  wouldn  't  give  me  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
talk  about  my  boy," 

"Our  boy,  you   mean,   dear." 


Tbe  One  Exception. 

Binks — Yes,   advertising   to   i 

business  is  a   good  thing.     There's  one  ma 

however,    who   oversteps   propriety    when    I 

Jinks— Who  is  thati 
Binks — The  undertaker. 
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A  Tragedy  in  Little. 

Burns — Sit  down,  Jones;  the  others  will  be 
here  in  a  moment.  Ah.  there  they  are  now. 
Come  in,  Smith;  come  m  Bobbins.  How  are 
you  tonight  f 

Smith — Hello,  Burns  I  Hello,  Jones. 

Bobbins — Ah,  say,  this  is  great  1 

Jones — How  did  you  manage  it,  old  manf 

Burns — You  won't  tellt 

All — No,  no,  no;  not  on  your  life. 

Burns — Well,  it  was  this  way.  But  let's 
get  to  playing,  and  I'll  tell  it  a^we  go  along. 
Wait  just  a  minute — a  wee  bit  of  a  nip  be- 
fore. Here's  the  Scotch:  here's  the  rye; 
here's  the  bourbon  and  here's  the  seltzer. 
Now,  help  yourselves.  Just  wait  till  I  get 
the  cigars.  Are  we  all  ready  now.  Let  her 
go!     Drink  hearty. 

Smith — Who's  going  to  keep  bankf 

All — Burns,  of  course. 

Burns— All  right.  Blue,  red,  white— there 
are  yours,  Bobbins,  and  yours,  Jones;  and 
yours.  Smith;  and  yours,  Burnsie  old  boy. 
Let's  cut  for  deal.     I'm  low. 

Bobbins — Now,  let's  have  the  story,  old 
chap. 

Burns — All  right;  here  goes.  But  you  won't 
tellf 

All — No;  of  course,  we  won't. 

Burna---Say,  fellows,  this  is  great,  isn't 
itf  By  jove,  this  is  worth  waiting  two  years 
for.  Do  you  remember  that  last  little  con- 
ference we  had,  before  I  was  married  f  A 
long  time  ago,  wasn't  itf  I  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  time  has  been  short,  but — but  the 
parties,  these  little  meetings,  you  know,  kind 
of  far  apart,  don't  you  seel 

Smith — Yes,  oh,  yes,  we  see,  all  right.  You 
needn't  explain. 

Burns--Say,  that  last  one  was  a  peach, 
wasn't  itf  Saturday  night,  and  Monday  a 
holiday! 

Jones — But  about  this.  How  did  you  ar- 
range itf  Where  (looking  around  cautious- 
ly) where  is  she? 

Burns — Ah,  you  needn't  worry.  She's 
away  on  a  little  visit.  You're  all  sure  now 
you'll  never  tellf 

All — Dead  sure! 

Burns — Because,  you  know,  it  might  be — 
well,  you  know,  she  might  not — well,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  wouldn  't  like  for 
her — 

Bobbins — Enough  said,  Burnsie,  old  boy. 
We  are  only  bachelors,  but  into  our  as  yet 
unilluminated  souls  there  comes  a  faint  sug- 
gestion of  a  dim,  uncertain  glimmering  of 
what  you  mean;  and  with  that  we  are  content. 

Burns— Said  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 

Jones — A  sensible  suggestion. 

Smith— But,  hang  it  all,  Burnsie,  you 
haven't  told  us  how  it  happened  yet. 

Burns— Haven't  If  All  right,  I'll  tell  you. 
You  see,  it  was  this  way:  It's  a  mighty  fine 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  married.  I  want  you 
to  know  that.  It's  a  great  thing.  It  rounds 
out  his  life.  It  supplies  that  part  of  him 
which  so  long  as  he  remains  a  bachelor  is 
missing. 

Bobbins — You  mean  that  rib,  Burnsie f 
Burns — As  I  was  saying  when  Bobbie,  here. 


butted  in  with  his  irrelevant  question,  I'm 
mighty  glad  I'm  married.  And  to  you  fel- 
lows I  want  to  say  that  I'm  sorry  you  are 
not. 

Smith — What   have   we   done  to  youf 

Burns — If  you  fellows  would  get  married 
you  would  find  in  married  life  the  comple- 
ments of  yourselvea. 

Bobbins — Well,  some  of  our  traits  would 
hardly  call  for  compliments. 

Jones — Say,  was  this  the  plan:  Get  us 
here  to  have  a  quiet  little  time  with  the 
pasteboards,  and  then  spring  a  sermon  on 
matrimony  on  usf 

Smith — It  looks  like  it.  Well,  trot  out  the 
three  charming  young  ladies  you  have  pro- 
vided for  us,  Burnsie.  We're  game;  we'll 
marry  them.     Eh,  Jones f     Eh,  Bobbins f 

Jones  and  Bobbins — What's  thatf  Well, 
yes;  we're  game. 

Burns — Oh,  now,  fellows,  cut  it.  You  all 
know  that  was  just  my  way  of  saying  that 
I've  got  the  best  little  wife  in  the  worJd,  and 
that  I'm  glad  T*m  married.  But  with  all  the 
attractions  that  home  life  has,  a  man  feels 
once  in  a  while  that  he  would  like  to  get  out 
among  just  men,  and,  well  kind  of  stretch 
some  of  the  traits  that  have  been  a  little 
cramped,  you  know,  and  have  a  good,  free-l 
and-easy  time,  without  doing  any  one  an  in- 
jury or  really  doing  wrong,  don't  you  know. 

Bobbins — Minutes  approved  as  read. 

Burns— Well,  that's  the  way  I  felt.  1 
wanted  to  get  with  you  jolly  old  dogs  again. 
So  I  fixed  up  a  little  scheme.  But  you'll 
never  give  it  awayt 

Smith — We  will  if  you  don't  hurry  and 
tell  it. 

Burns — My  wife's  mother  and  sister  have 
been  visiting  us  lately,  and  I  suggested  that 
we  all  take  a  run  down  to  the  coast  this 
afternoon  and  stay  over  Sunday.  I  was  to 
meet  them  on  the  train.  They  were  to  go 
down  early  and  secure  seats  for  us. 

Bobbins — And   vou   missed   the   train  f 

Smith— He  did.* 

Jones — He  did. 

Bobbins — And  your  wife — 

Smith — And  your  sister-in-law —  ^  . 

Jones — And  your  mother-in-law  f 

Burns — Went  to  the  coast. 

Bobbins — You  villain! 

Smith — You  deceiver! 

Jones — You   wretch! 

Bums— Said   the  Governor  of — 

All — Don't  care  if  I  do. 

Burns — So  just  for  tonight  I'm  going  to 
be  a  bachelor  again.  I'm  going  to  be  one 
of  you  boys.  I'm  going  to  dally  with  the 
cards  and  the  chips.  I'm  going  to  harken  to 
the  gurgling  of  the  Scotch  and  the  hissing 
of  the  seltzer.  I'm  going  out  on  my  own 
doorstep  and  jump  up  anl  kick  my  heels  to- 
gether and  crow,  if  I  want  to.  In  fact,  I'm 
going  to  do  just  as  I  d — d  please,  and  there'll 
be  nobody  to  stand  up  and  reproach  my  ex- 
uberance of  spirits  with  such  an  exclamation 
as —  (The  door  suddenly  opens.  His  wife 
and  her  mother  and  sister  appear.) 

Mrs.  Burns — William  Burns!  I  am  sur- 
prised ! 

Bobbins,  Smith,  Jones — Well,  I'll  be 
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When  a  Lie  Is  Popularly  Considered  Ex- 
cusable. 

When  a  woman  asks  you  how  old  you  think 
she  is. 

When  a  man  asks  you  if  you  **have  a  ten 
to  spare." 

When  the  car  conductor  asks  you  if  you 
have  paid  your  fare. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  mailed  a  letter 
which  was  given  to  you  to  mail. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  received  a  letter 
which  contained  a  "dun." 

When  wifey  asks  you  what  time  you  ar- 
rived home — if  she  was  not  sitting  up  for 
you. 

When  you  are  asked  if  you  have  read  a 
popular  book  you  tried  to  and  could  not. 

When  an  author  asks  you  what  you  think 
of  his  work. 

When  an  editor  asks  your  opinion  of  his 
magazine. 

When  the  family  inquire  what  you  have 
done  with  your  money. 

When  you  bet  on  the  wrong  horse. 

When  any  one  asks  when  you  are  going  to 
pay  your  indebtedness  to  him. 

When  a  child  asks  questions  you  cannot 
answer. 

When  a  girl  asks  if  you  ever  loved  another 
girL 

When  you  are  asked  the  name  of  your 
tailor  or  dressmaker. 

When  you  are  asked  where  you  spent  your 
vacation. 

When  a  girl  asks  you  to  take  her  to  the 
theater  and  you  are  "broke." 


When  you  you  go  home  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  or  otherwise  disfigured. 

When  a  mother  asks  you  what  you  think 
of  her  daughter  or  her  singing  or  playing. 

When  mamma  wants  to  know  if  her  baby 
is  not  a  wonder. 

When  papa  asks  if  you  ever  saw  such  a 
genius  of  a  boy  as  his. 

When  the  servant  girl  asks  for  a  "char- 
acter. ' ' 

When  you've  kept  little  Johnny  home  to 
chop  wood  and  it  s  necessary  to  write  an 
excuse  to  his  teacher. 

When  your  wife  appeals  to  you  to  confirm 
any  of  her  statements  or  opinions  in  the  pres- 
ence of  company. 

When  you  fail  to  reach  home,  but  it  is  not 
because  you  missed  the  train. 

When  your  best  girl,  whose  hair  is  black, 
wants  to  know  how  a  golden  lock  got  on  your 
coat  shoulder. 

When  a  girl  asks  you  how  she  looks.  Or 
if  you  think  her  photo  does  her  justice. 

When  she  asks  you  about  another  girl  you 
like  and  know  she  dislikes. 

When  you  are  called  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

When  you  are  a  party  to  a  law  suit. 

When  you  provide  an  "extra"  fine  dinner 
for  company  who  do  not  know  your  usual 
bill  of  fare. 

When  the  cook  asks  if  you  have  been  criti- 
cizing her. 

When  you  want  a  "day  off" 

If  you're  a  woman,  when  the  conductor 
asks  ii  you  have  not  anything  smaller  than  a 
five-dollar  bill. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


IS 


Perfection  in  Canned  Goods 


REPRESENTS  FORTY  YEARS'  .ACHIEVE- 
MENT. ^  ^  YOU  CAN  GET  PREFERRED 
STOCK  FROM   ANY  GOOD   GROCER 


ALLEN    and    LEWIS 

Portland,  Oregon 
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opera.  money  and  the  landlady  asks  if  the  Steak 

When  you  get  late  to  the  office.  isn't  delicious. 

When  the  doctor  aska  if  you  have  followed         When  "tbe   girl"   wants  to  know  whera 

his  directions.  you  were  last  night. 

When  a  lawyer  asks  if  you  have  told  him         Most  any  time  when  the  truth  would  ba 
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THE  SnrE  QUA  HON. 

Mrs.  NewroekB — Now,  Hiram,  at  the  reeep- 
tioD  to-nigbt  we  must  not  show  that  ws  have 
only  recently  got  oor  money.  We  must  act 
OB  if  our  people  had  belonged  to  tbe  million- 
aire set  for  several  generations. 

Mr.  Newrocka — Oh,  what's  the  use!  They'll 
see  through  our  game.  I  haven't  any  di- 
vorced wife,  nor  yon  a  divorced  husband,  to 
treat  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Wli«t«  the  Intoraet  Went. 

Smith— What's  the  matter,  old  mani     You 

don't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  your  new 

Bmythe— That 'B  right,  I  don't.  The  man 
I  borrowed  the  money  from  takea  all  of  it. 


BAG5 


Tbo  ArUstlc  TMuparamait. 

Isabel — Van  Daub  has  the  trnly  artistic 
temperament,  hasn't  hef 

Bobert — Yes,  if  being  broke  and  living  oft 
one's  friends  be  signs  of  it,  he  surely  has  the 
real  thing. 

Ah,  Dr.  Osier,  yon  are  a  mystery. 

For   yon   state 

That  on   the  date 
A  man  attains  his  three  score  years 
He  should  be  made  a  part  of  ancient  history. 

But,  Dr.  Osier,  did  it  ever  penetrate 
Into  your  pate 
That  what  you  stute 

Is  all  one-sided   and  unfair. 

For  the  world  of  gran.'pBB  you  will  depopu- 
late!   .._      ,      «!• 

Ah,  Dr,  Osier,  we  all  admit 

That  you're  wise 

In  your   Burmise, 
That  a  man  may  reach  his  sixty  years 
And   for  the  world  be  no  more  fit. 

But,  Dr.  Osier,  you  have  forgotten 

The  other  sex. 

Now  that  reflects 
Upon  your  scientific  theory. 
Sixty  years  will  not  do  for  b  limit  for  theiq. 
For  you  know  very  well  no  woman  ever  gets 

beyond   thirty-five. 

80,  Dr.  Osier,— 

(Telegram  just  received:  "I  didn't  say  it.'' 


Woman  and  politics— beauty  and  the  beast. 

If  photographers  were  nut  such  flatterere 
of  women  they  would  put  the  date  on  every 
photograph. 

Court  records  nowadays  indicate  that  mar' 
riage  is  considered  a  failure  only  when  neither 
party  can  secure  a  divorce. 
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THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 


LOS  ANGELES  and  the  seven 
Southern  California  countien 
form  what  a  college  profcBBor 
might  term  "A  coneiBtent  ho- 
mogenity" ;  but  the  average  na- 
tive would  not  stop  to  let  this  filter 
through  his  mind,  "The  Land  of  Sun- 
shine and  Get-there"  Buite  the  country 
and  its  spirit  better. 

Southern  California  is  an  empire  by  it- 


self, possessing  characteristics  peculiar  to 
no  other  section  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
ographic and  climatic  conditions  lend 
themselves  to  this  description.  It  forms 
the  lower  end,  hut  not  the  little  end,  of  the 
great  state  of  California.  A  chain  of  great 
mountains,  the  Tehachapi  range,  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  On 
the  east  is  the  great  American  desert,  and 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  it.^ 
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balmy  trade  wind  and  ita  Japan  current. 
It  is  well  to  mention  these  things,  liccausf 
thoy  are  largely  responsible  for  making 
Southern  California  unique. 

Southern  California  consists  of  the 
seven  counties  of  Loe  Angeles,  Orange. 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Rarbnra  and  Ventura,  having  a 
total  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles 
nnd  a  population  safely  estimated  anv- 
where  from  450,000  to  500,000.  There 
are  also  several  other  counties  tributary 
to  Los  Angles  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  which  are  in  many  respects  vir- 
tually a   part   of   Southern  California — 


:«■  AstalH,  (InwlB*  tha 

Kern,  Kings,  San  Luis  Obispo,  etc.,  good 
countiej!,  all. 

The  climate  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
pnra^aph  intportant  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  Spring,  summer  and  the  rainy 
season  constitute  the  three  seasons.  There 
is  no  snow,  and  scarcely  any  frost.  On  the 
coast  it  is  cool  in  summer,  rainless,  but 
with  fogs  at  night  during  part  of  the  time. 
In  the  interior  it  is  warmer  and  drier; 
but  there  is  only  fifteen  degrees  difference 
tetween  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of 
winter  and  summer.  The  absence  of  hu- 
midity makes  even  the  warm  Hays  com- 
fortable, and  the  nights  are  always  cool. 


II  LanfUin,  Aduu  ibrMt.  !«•  Ab(*Im. 


THK   I.AXn   OF   Sr.VSHIXK. 


vn&tBT  portion  of   the  InulDOH  diitilot- 

It  is  nioro  comfortable  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia at  ninety  degrees  than  in  Kastern 
cities  with  the  thermometer  at  seventy- 
five.  The  average  rainfall  is  sixteen 
inches,  and  it  does  not  rain  every  day  diir- 
ine  the  rainy  season.  Sometimes  weeks 
will  pass  without  a  severe  storm.  A  typ- 
ical California  rain  is  a  drizzle  that  may 
iapt  several  days  or  one  day,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  week  or  more  of  el  ear  weather. 
There  is  great  variety  Ijoth  in  climate 
and  in  scenery  in  Southern  California.  The 
sightseer  in  Los  Angeles  may  in  one  day 
visit  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  and  the 
seashore.     He  may  "snowball"  on  top  of 


Mount  Lowe  in  the  morning,  say  in  Jan- 
uary, and  bathe  in  the  surf  at  any  one  of 
a  dozen  beach  resorts  in  the  afternoon. 
He  may  pass  from  the  desert  to  an  oasia 
in  a  few  hours'  ride. 

Citrus  fruits  are,  of  course.  Southern 
California's  principal  crop.  Fewer  and 
fewer  ill-natured  references  to  the  tourist 
crop  are  heard.  The  tourists  are  there 
both  sunimer  and  winter — Los  Angeles  as 
a  summer  resort  is  an  accepted  condition 
now — and  they  are  glad  to  come  and  sorry 
to  go  away.  But  while  the  30,000  carload's 
iif  oranges  and  limes  shipped  annually 
from  Southern  California  form  a  mighty 
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SprtB*  )t»«t.  lookiBt  north  rroo  Tsnrth,  Lm  Ascilai. 

item,  it  ie  nevertheless  a  fact  that  South- 
era  California  has  come  to  be  aomethiDg 
more  than  the  land  of  oranges  and  bub- 
shine.  An  orange  grove  is  not  the  only 
haven  of  refuge  and  hope  of  prosperity 
for  the  newcomer  from  the  East.  Thou- 
sands of  small  farms  are  being  devoted  to 
beans,  walnuts,  almonds,  deciduous  fruits. 


alfalfa  and  other  branches  of  horticultural 
and  agricultural  industry.  Small  fruits 
and  vegetables  attract  many.  The  home 
market  is  growing  larger,  while  the  ship- 
ping of  early  canteloupes,  celery  and  other 
good  things  shows  that  the  theory  of  di- 
versified farming  and  natural  selection  is 
having  its  proper  innings.  The  day  of  the 
one  idea — the  orange  idea — is  past.  Then, 
too,  there  is  petroleum,  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing— the  last  a  very  large  item, 
strange  as  it  may  eeem. 

Irrigation  has  done  it  all,  of  course. 
Xowhere  else  in  the  world  is  irrigation 
and  intensive  farming  carried  on  to  such 
perfection  as  in  Southern  California,  The 
water  question  has  always  been  serious, 
but  the  promise  of  a  solved  problem  always 
is  in  sight  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  ie 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  great  water  supply,  ample  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  million  souls.  She  proposes 
to  settle  the  questicsi  once  and  for  all  time 
by  bringing  a  supply  of  30,000  miners' 
inches  from  the  Owens  Eiver  Valley,  1840 
miles  away,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $20,- 
000,000. 

Another  thing  that  is  making  Southern 
California  an  empire  well  knitted  together 
is  the  unequaled  system  of  electric  roads 
owned  by  Henry  E,  Huntington.  These 
lines  are  for  the  most  part  in  Los  Angeles 
Coimty,  making  an  electric  gridiron  of  it. 


Coontr   Court   Hoiu«,   Lm   Aiif«l«». 


THE  LAND  OF   SUNSHISE. 


Bromdw^,  looUttc  nvrth  trvjn 


but  they  have  reached  out  into  Orange 
County  and  extensions  to  San  Diego  and 
9anta  Barbara  are  poaaibilitieg  of  the  not 
very  distant  future.  Already  the  ayatem 
consiste  of  nearly  450  miles  of  track. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  stenm 
and  electric  railroads  have  expended 
nearly  $35,000,000  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, of  which  anwunt  over  $30,000,000  has 
been  expended  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  awakening  of  Los  Angeles  as  a 
mannfactiiring  city  has  begun;  the  possi- 


bilities are  gigantic,  especially  for  those 
who  are  shrewd  enough  to  follow  the  linea 
of  the  least  reaistance,  and  fix  upon  indus- 
tries favored  by  the  location,  products  and 
pliniatic  superiority  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cheap  fuel,  cheaper  buildings,  no  ex- 
pense for  heating,  greater  economy  in  gen- 
eral operation,  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  will  place  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
em  California  in  the  front  rank  of  man- 
ufacturing sections. 


sf  BiatUtOB  Conil.  Loa  AbmIm.  pluUd  br   Omanl   Loiic*ti*>t. 


IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


By  W^illian  E-   SmytLe. 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  national  ir- 
rigation movement,  when  we  wert 
trying  to  make  a  hreach  in  the  dead 
wall    of     Eaetern    indifference,    I 
boldly  challenged   public  credulity 
by  talking  about  "the  blessing  of  aridity." 
Governed  as  we  are  by  influences  arising 
from  heredity  and  environment,  we  used 


to  think  that  light  rainfall,  with  almost 
none  in  the  long  growing  season,  was  a 
misfortune  for  tlie  country  so  circvmi- 
stanced.  Our  fathers  for  countless  cen- 
turies defended  upon  the  caprice  of  the 
cloiids  for  moisture.  When  the  clouds 
failed  them,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
prayed  for  rain.    They  believed  that  God 
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would  suspend  the  laws  of  the  universe  for 
the  benefit  of  their  potatoes  and  cabbages. 
When  South  em  Califomians  prav  for 
rain,  they  do  not  fall  upon  their  knees, 
but  upon  the  headgates  of  their  canals. 
Their  prayers  are  always  answered.  They 
do  not  ask  that  the  laws  of  the  universe 
be  suspended,  but  conform  their  customs 
to  the  demands  of  those  laws.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  civilization  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  working  in  partnership 
with  God  and  collecting  rich  dividends,  so- 
cial and  pecuniary. 

If  the  rainfall  of  Southern  California 
were  equal  to  that  of  Illinois,  our  agri* 
culture  would  he  commonplace.  Farms 
would  be  large  and  rural  life  unattractive 
to  average  men  and  women.  Our  scenery 
and  climate  and,  consequently,  our  prod- 
ucts, would  be  different.  The  summer  heat 
would  he  almost  intolerable  because  the 
combination  of  high  temperature  and  high 
humidity  would  be  killing,  The  artist 
would  find  no  joy  in  our  hillsides,  which 
won  Id  cease  to  pass  from  green  to  gold, 
and  from  gold  to  bronze,  remaining  mo- 
notonously  green.     The  optimistic   sun- 


shine would  give  place  to  the  pesaimism 
of  gray  skies,  and  the  warmth  in  nature's 
heart  would  be  driven  out  by  the  cold, 
damp  breath  of  endless  storm. 

Aridity  is  the  mother  of  many  good 
tilings.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  mother  of 
co-operation  among  men.  It  compels  them 
to  associate  in  communities  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain c:ttent,  to  make  the  motto  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  and  of  the  Three  Quarda- 
men  the  rule  of  their  social  and  econ(Hnic 
life, — "Each  for  all  and  all  for  each." 
They  must  combine  and  organize  their 
efforts  in  diverting  the  stream,  construct- 
ing the  reservoir,  or  boring  into  the  earth, 
in  order  to  get  water,  and  this  comhinatioQ 
and  organization  must  be  maintained  to 
the  end  of  time  in  order  that  the  water 
may  be  fairly  distributed  over  the  land. 
And  co-operation  is  the  very  essence  of 
civilization. 

The  step  from  the  co-operative  canal  to 
the  co-operative  fruit  exchange  is  easy  and 
natural,  and  the  step  from  the  fruit  ex- 
change to  co-operative  manufacturing, 
banking  and  distribution  is  likewise  in- 
evitable.    True,  these  steps  have  not  all 


KalB  cuul,  TmpviUl  iTricfttlon  irrtBB,  flanthmi  CallfnvU. 
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Iienn  takfn,  as  vi-'t,  because  ttie  counlrv  is 
yoiiDfi — only  a  gt'Dcration  from  the  pio- 
neer plantings  of  English-speitkin*  men 
— and  it  takes  time  to  outgrow  tlie  idAu- 
euce  of  heredity  and  custom  and  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  We  are  thi! 
descendants  of  a  race  which  defied  compe- 
tition and  sought  individual  prosperitv  by 
•jvei-coming  our  neighbors;  but  we  are  the 
pioDeers  of  a  race  which  will  deify  co-op- 
eration and  seek  individual  prosperity  by 
enriching  and  ennobling  our  neighbors. 
To  the  extent  that  we  have  combined  suc- 
cessfully in  dealing  with  our  water  sup- 
ply, we  have  already  realized  this  new  and 
higher  ideal. 

Irrigation  is  always  expensive.  Man  as- 
serts his  control  over  the  forces  of  nature 
only  at  the  cost  of  labor,  patience  and 
eternal  vigilance.  This  tnith  applies  with 
peculiar  force  in  our  rugged  land,  with  its 
high  mountains,  its  torrential  streams  and 
its  underground  rivers.  It  costs  money  to 
get  the  water  in  the  first  place;  it  costs 
money  to  maintain  the  works  by  which  it 
is  diverted,  stored  or  lifted  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  All  this  is  influential 
in  shaping  the  life  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  soft,  semi- 
tropical   climate   will   brcetl   an  indolent 


race  do  not  understand  that  irrigation  is^ 
a  hard  taskmaster,  a  jealous  mistress. 
Sotithcrn  California  may  be  a  lazy  land 
for  the  leisure  elassis  who  use  it  as  a  play- 
groiind,  but  the  laziness  is  in  the  people, 
not  in  the  land  or  climate.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  strenuous  land  for  those  who 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  and  it  always  will  be.  Not  a  single 
ernp  could  be  brought  to  maturity  with- 
out an  intelligent  effort  in  managing  the 
water  supply.  Xature  compels  men  to 
work,  and  this  everlasting  struggle  to  sub- 
jugate the  desert,  and  to  keep  it  subju- 
gated, makes  a  race  of  tough  fiber,  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally.  This  is  one 
of  the  important  influences  growing  out 
of  irrigation. 

The  expense  attached  to  the  artificial 
watering  of  land  produces  striking  social 
effects.  It  compels  the  adoption  of  a  small 
farm  unit.  Settlers  in  new  countries  are- 
always  poor  men,  or  men  of  small  means. 
Tf  they  could  get  land  for  nothing  they 
would  have  a  thousand  acres.  If  they 
could  get  it  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  they 
would  have  at  least  a  hundred;  but  when 
land  and  water  may  only  be  had  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre  or  more, 
they  begin  to  see  the  beauty  of  a  ten  or 
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twenty-acre  farm.  This  moans  dense  pop- 
ulation, and  dense  population  means  near 
neighbors,  Near  neighbors  mean  all  aort? 
of  social  advantages  which  are  not  attain- 
able in  a  region  of  big,  lonely  farms — free 
mail  delivery,  piped  water  and  bath  tubs, 
modern  sewerage,  telephones,  daily  newe- 
jiapers  delivered  at  the  door,  libraries, 
schoob,  churches,  and  that  satisfaction  for 
the  social  instincts  without  which  there 
can  be  no  permanent  rural  population 
above  the  level  of  a  European  peasantry. 

It  all  traces  back  to  the  original  bless- 
ing of  aridity,  with  the  miracle  of  irriga- 
tion as  its  corollary.  Southern  California 
of  today  is  the  living  example  of  these 
truths,  but  the  Southern  California  of  to- 
morrow, and  ol  the  day  after  tomorrow, 
will  present  much  higher  examples. 

The  history  of  the  famous  colonies  of 
the  South,  like  Anaheim,  the  mother. 
Riverside,  the  elder  sister,  Redlandti,  On- 
tario, Pomona  and  others  of  the  younger 
brood,  is  a  familiar  tale.  Thousands  of 
tourists  come  yearly  to  look  upon  these 
celebrated  oases  which  have  arisen  in  the 
waste  of  sagebrush  and  cacti.  But  has  the 
limit  of  development  been  reached  ?  Is 
the  future,  so  to  speak,  wholly  in  the  past  ? 

On  the  contrar}',  the  irrigated  area  of 


Southern  California  will  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled  in  the  next  ten  years.  What 
we  see  today  is  only  the  prophecy  of  what 
we  shall  see.  Under  the  leadership  of  the- 
nation  and  the  operation  of  the  beneficent 
Xewlands  law,  the  present  total  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  state  of  California  will 
be  duplicate*!  in  the  two  counties  of  San 
Diego  and  Riverside.  This  will  be  due  to 
the  diversion  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  storage  of  winter  rains  on  the  Western 
slopes.  What  individual  effort  could  do 
was  done  long  ago;  what  local  commiinitv 
effort  could  do  was  done  more  recently, 
but  is  of  the  past.  We  are  now  to  behold 
what  can  be  done  by  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  when  it  directs  its  genius,  its  money, 
and  its  energies  to  the  task  of  domestic 
development  instead  of  foreign  expansion. 
The  irrigated  land  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia now  sustains,  in  town  or  country, 
one  person  for  each  .78  of  an  acre.  A  mil- 
lion acres  will  ultimately  be  reclaimed  as 
a  consequence  of  what  the  government  is 
DOW  beginning  to  do  on  the  Colorado- 
River — a  million  acres  of  remarkably  fer- 
tile soil  in  the  United  States  and  Mexicfx 
— and  this  will  sustain  a  new  population, 
chiefly  in  California,  of  approximately  a 
million  and  a  half. 
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Second  Paper— Tke  Cities  of  tbe  Pacific  Nortk^irest 
By  WoU  Von  Scliierbrana.  PL  D. 


TO  explain  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  during  the  last  decade, 
the  changed  conditions,  which 
have  followed  the  Spanish- 
American  war  and  have  marked  the 
Russo-Japanese  one,  are  usually  cited  as 
sufficient  grounds.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Certainly,  those  two 
events  have  had  a  strong  stimulating  ef- 
fect upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  though,  as  to 
the  latter,  it  has  temporarily  resulted  in  a 
decrease  of  trade  with  the  countries  form- 
ing the  war  zone.  This,  however,  is  only 
an  ephemeral  effect,  for  during  1905  the 
deficiency  was  more  than  made  up  by  im- 
mense orders,  notably  from  Japan.  And 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  so  far  as 
this  countrVs  material  interests  are  con- 
cemed  the  principal  result  of  the  gigantic 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan  will  be 
enormously  enhanced  trading  facilities 
with  far  Asia. 

But  these  two  political  events,  moment- 
ous as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  al- 
together explain  a  change  as  sweeping  as 
occurred  in  the  same  region  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  half  a  century  ago. 

Look  at  somiC  of  these  changes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  about  300,000;  to-day  it  is 
very  near  the  500,000  mark. 

The  population  of  Portland,  seat  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  held  to  com- 
memorate the  initial  exploration  voyage 
to  the  whole  "Oregon  Countr/^  a  century 
ago,  has  grown  from  80,000  a  decade  ago 
to  145,000. 

Seattle  during  the  same  time  grew 
from  35,000  to  150,000;  Los  Angeles  from 
80,000  to  180,000;  Oakland  from  57,000 
to  107,000;  Tacoma  from  36,000  to  70,- 
000;  Spokane  from  15,000  to  45,000;  As- 
toria from  8,000  to  22,000,  and  so  forth. 

Those  are  only  some  of  the  larger  cities. 
There  are  scores  of  less  important  towns 
all  over  Oregon,  Washington  and  Cali- 
fornia which  ten  years  ago  either  did  not 
exist  at  all  or  were  but  tiny  hamlets,  but 
have  since  grown  into  places  of  from  2,000 


to  10,000,  and  are  still  growing  so  fast 
that  the  census  taker  can  not  keep  track 
of  them,  forming  the  radiating  centers  of 
equally  flourishing  agricultural  communi- 
ties, mining  districts,  and  manufacturing 
places. 

And  that's  just  it — ^manufacturing. 
That  is  a  new  motto  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
country,  but  it  is  a  word  to  conjure  with. 
This  is  a  fact  hitherto  almost  completely 
overlooked  in  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies. 
A  large  foreign  commerce  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Pacific  States.  The  won- 
derful rise  of  their  trade  with  the  Orient 
is  accepted  and  pithy  statistical  showings 
demonstrating  this  rise  now  meet  every- 
where with  that  degree  of  respectful  at- 
tention which  such  figures  are  apt  to  in- 
spire. But  manufacturing — ^bah!  wlio 
would  believe  that! 

And  yet  it  is  this  fact — for  unquestion- 
able fact  it  is — ^which  will  from  now  on 
form  the  keynote  to  the  Pacific  Coast's 
progress,  a  progress  which  during  the 
next  twenty  years  will  far  outvie  even  the 
progress  of  this  past  marvelous  decade. 

Whoever  has  eves  to  see  and  ears  to 
bear  can  not  at  this  day  make  an  extensive 
tour  of  the  three  Pacific  States  without 
having  it  brought  home  to  him  with  ele- 
mental force  that  the  soil  is  prepared,  the 
conditions  are  ripe,  the  opportunities  are 
awaiting  the  harvester,  and  that  this  won- 
derful region  stands  at  the  very  threshold 
of  an  industrial  development  which,  in 
several  respects,  will  shame  the  older  and 
supremely  self-satisfied  East. 

What  are  the  essential  requisites  for  suc- 
cessful manufacturing?  Thev  are  three: 
Enterprise  and  trained  intelligence  of 
population;  cheap  raw  stuffs,  fuel  and 
motive  power;  varied  and  low  priced 
means  of  transportation. 

All  these  essentials  are  now  assemblerl ; 
the  industrial  equipment  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  flawless. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  in  detail. 

The  gift  of  splendid  enterprise  and  of 
trained  and  well-directed  intelligence  if 
conceded  to  the  people  along  the  Pacific 
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bv  evervbodv  who  has  had  occasion  to  Ik?- 
come  acquainted  with  them.  Indeed  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  For  is  not  the  popula- 
tion drawn  almost  altogether  from  the 
best  brawn  and  brain  of  this  country, 
from  the  pushing,  energetic  Middle  West 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  Eastern  States  ? 
Keen  minded,  dauntless  the  new  settlers 
arrived;  the  struggle  with  new  conditions 
enhanced  these  qualities.  It  is  not  over- 
statins:  the  facts  to  say  that  nowhere  in 
the  Union  do  you  find  stronger  and  more 
tenacious  mind  power  than  right  in  the 
Pacific  States.  The  careers  of  scores  of 
their  prominent  and  successful  men  prove 
this.  Many  of  these  names  have  become 
household  words  all  over  the  countrv  for 
pluck,  shrewdness,  and  wise  foresight. 
There  are  men  along  this  coast  who  within 
the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
^accomplished  in  business  or  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  huge  and  original  semi-public 
■enterprises  what  further  east  it  took  two 
or  three  generations  to  accomplish. 

Raw  Stuffs  Cheap, 

Then  there  is  the  second  ingredient — 
-cheap  rawstuffs,  fuel,  and  motive  power. 
While  the  East  has  been  absorbed  with 
its  own  affairs,  this  far-away  region  along 
the  greatest  of  oceans  has  gone  on  piling 
discovery  on  discovery,  then  quietly  tak- 
ing stock  and  drawing  practical  conclu- 
sions.    What  then  do  we  find  to-dav? 

We  find  abundance  of  coal,  from  the 
lignite  to  the  choicest  anthracite.  Wash- 
ington has  most  of  it.  Her  coal  produc- 
tion for  1904  was  over  3,000,000  tons,  of  a 
value  of  $9,750,000.  But  there  are  many 
mines  which,  owing  to  insufficient  means 
of  transportation,  are  not  yd  exploited. 
There  are  others,  and  probably  outnum- 
bering tbe  known  ones  three  to  one,  which 
have  not  yet  been  located.  However,  the 
present  production  of  coal  in  Washington 
alone  is  fully  sufficient  for  years  to  come 
in  the  development  of  local  industry. 
Then  there  are  coal  mines  in  Oregon,  in 
^fontana,  in  Idaho,  anv  number  of  them, 
and  among  them  some  producing  the 
choicest  hard  coal. 

There  is  in  California  an  abimdance  of 
tbe  cheapest  and  most  convenient  fuel  of 
all — crude  petroleum,  more  than  28,000,- 
000  barrels  of  it  last  vear.  And  this  in- 
dustrv  is  now  in  such  shape  as  to  le  fully 
available  for  industrial  purposes.  Pipe 
lines  for  this  oil  have  been  laid,  bringing 
it  to  any  desired  point.      There  is  a  line 


from  Kern  Count v  to  Point  Richmond, 
250  miles  long,  for  instance.  There  are 
pumping  stations  every  thirteen  miles  on 
this  pipe  line,  and  the  oil  is  heated  so  as 
to  render  it  more  volatile  and  better  to 
float.  This  one  countv  of  Kern  in  Cali- 
fornia  has  practically  exhaustless  supplies 
of  crude  oil. 

Then  in  this  same  state  of  California 
there  is  the  item  of  electric  power  to  be 
spoken  of.  There  are  at  present  140,000 
horse  power  of  it.  It  is  developed  mostly 
from  mountain  streams;  $50,000,000  are 
invested  in  the  business.  Another  80,000 
horse  power  is  now  in  process  of  being  de- 
veloped. This  power  is  used  to  run  street 
cars,  canning  factories,  mines,  dredges, 
pumping  plants,  grain  elevators,  for  il- 
lumination, and  for  all  sorts  of  industrial 
purposes.  The  power  is  sold  so  cheap 
that  from  $50  to  $80  per  horse  power  an 
annum  is  the  figure.  California  leads 
now  in  Ion ff-di stance  transmission.  Power 
is  carried  370  miles,  from  Colgate  to  Oak- 
land, a  distance  of  219  miles,  and  then 
around  San  Francisco  Bay  to  San  Jose 
and  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  An 
interesting  feature  is  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  is  lost  on  the  wav.  It  is  onlv  used 
to  generate  power,  and  the  water  is  then 
turned  back  into  the  irrigating  ditch,  etc. 
On  the  Kern  Piver,  for  example,  there  are 
five  power  plants,  one  alxjve  the  other. 
This  power  differs  from  that  generated 
by  the  Xiagara  in  that  it  comes  in  big 
volume  from  great  heights,  and  conse- 
quently under  enormous  pressure.  There 
are  no  turbines,  as  in  the  Xiagara,  but 
water  wheels,  and  the  force  of  the  water 
is  ofton  as  much  as  900  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  ordinary  force  l)eing  200  pounds. 
Some  of  the  pipes  are  half  a  mile  long. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  California  motive 
power  and  fuel  are  both  abundant  and  low 
priced.  But  the  same  is  true,  in  varying 
degree,  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on.  Then,  as  the 
third  point  in  this  list,  let  us  speak  of  raw 
stuffs.  Iron  ores  exist  in  enormous  layers 
and  of  the  finest  quality  in  Washington 
((specially  tlie  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  parts),  in  Oregon  (where  it  is 
found  best  along  the  southern  shores  of 
tbe  Columbia  Piver,  in  the  whole  Cascade 
Pantre,  and  in  the  Klamath  countryj,  and 
in  California,  as  well  as  Western  Idaho. 
Minerals  of  every  description,  needed  in 
manufacturing,  are  also  found  along  the 
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Trans porlalion  Facilities. 
Then,  lastly,  a  closely  epiin  network  of 
railruads,  the  mighty  Columbia  and  its 
tributarifcs.  as  well  as  a  score  of  smaller 
rivers,  but  above  all  Piigct  Sound  and  the 
near-by  ocean,  yield  all  the  varied  and 
low-priced  means  of  tranHportation 
needled.  Besides,  there  is  steady  improve- 
ment in  all  this.  \ew  railroads,  both 
main  and  branch  lines,  are  building  or 
planned;  the  harbors  are  being  dredged 
and  otherwise  improved ;  the  whole  of  the 
Columbia  River  system  will  bo  made  more 
available  for  navigation ,  allowing  unin- 
terrupted water  passage  down  the  Snake 
and  Spokane  Rivers  and  along  the  Colum- 
bia itself  to  its  mouth  at  Astoria. 
,  In  all  the  thn-e  prer».'<nii  sites  neeessary 
to  the  growth  and  permanent  prosperity  of 
a  large  and  varied  industry  we  find,  there- 
fore, the  Pacific  Coast  in  an  impregnable 
position,  for  to  the  above  items  must  be 
added  the  unmatched  variety  and  excellent 
<(uality  of  its  other  products  from  wool 
and  wood  to  fruit  and  grain.  But  that 
is  so  well  known  a  feature  that  it  need  not 
be  dwelt  on  here  in  detail. 

More  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  would 
be  a  brief  survey  of  the  present  status  of 
the  leading  cities  along  the  Pacific  Coast, 


showing,  as  that  will,  both  the  spirit  ani- 
mating its  poj>ulatinn  and  the  conditions 
which  tend  to  the  even  more  rapid  growth 
of  these  centers. 

SeatUe. 

Far  up  in  the  north,  close  to  the  border 
of  British  Columbia,  lies  Seattle,  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Puget  Sound.  Its 
local  statistics  show  a  total  ocean  com- 
merce for  last  year  of  $75,686,554,  of 
which  the  coastwise  and  Alaska  trade 
amounts  to  over  $60,000,000,  and  its  deep- 
sea  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,9«0,!)52. 

The  Seattle  people  just  now  feel  proud 
of  several  of  tbeir  latest  achievements,  for 
instance,  the  erection  of  the  Alaska  build- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000,  a  "sky- 
scraper" office  strxicture  which  in  size, 
beauty,  and  ap))ointment8  would  not  dis- 
grace Wall  street.  Then  they  pride  them- 
selves on  the  completion  of  the  Great 
Northern  tunnel  beneath  the  city;  the 
completion  of  the  great  United  States 
battleship  N'ebraska  on  the  local  yards  of 
Moran  Brothers ;  the  inauguration  of 
"Jim"  Hill's  new  line  of  23,000-ton 
steamiers  plying  between  Seattle  and  far 
Asian  ports,  and  lastly,  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  union  depot,  the  largest  and 
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best  on  the  whole  Coast.  Greatly  pleased, 
too,  they  are  at  the  establishment  of  the 
West  Seattle  Steel  Plant,  the  creation  of 
William  Pigott  and  E.  M.  Wilson,  and 
destined  to  supply  in  future  much  of  the 
demand  for  steel  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
large  and  small,  including  locomotives; 
and  the  combination  mammoth  hotel  and 
theater,  built  by  James  A.  Moore,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hillock  overlooking  not  only 
the  placid  Sound,  but  Mount  Rainier. 

It  was  early  in  the  *508  when  A.  G. 
Denny,  *T.  D.  Denny,  H.  L.  Yesler  and 
two  men  named  Boren  and  Bell,  coming 
from  Oregon,  and  all  accompanied  by 
numerous  hostages  to  fortune,  located  at 
West  Seattle  and  built  little  cabins.  But 
after  examining  the  bay  and  harbor,  they 
came  over  to  the  other  side,  and  each  fam- 
ily took  640  acres  of  land,  right  in  the 
forest,  on  the  same  location  where  now 
stretches  the  young  imperial  city.  Their 
property,  some  of  it  still  in  the  hands  of 
descendants,  is  worth  to-day  many  mil- 
lions. That  of  Yesler,  for  instance,  is 
valued  at  $2,400,000;  that  of  the  two 
Denny  families  at  a  round  $20,000,000. 

All  along  the  Coast  they  talk  of  the 
"Seattle  spirit,^^  a  spirit  of  pluck  and  dar- 
ing, of  willingness  to  incur  any  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  town.  One  gets  an 
inkling  of  what  is  meant  by  that  when 
listening  to  some  of  Seattle's  public- 
spirited  men,  such  as  Mr.  James  A.  Moore, 
for  example.  He  came  to  Seattle  in  1881, 
when  the  population  was  but  3,500.  "One 
of  the  marked  things  was  when  the  North- 
ern Pacific  built  its  road  and  determined 
to  wipe  Seattle  off  the  map  and  make  Ta- 
coma  *the'  city.  Then  our  Seattle  mer- 
chants came  together  and  built  a  railroad 
of  our  own,  twenty  miles  of  it,  to  Auburn. 
That    brought   the    Northern    Pacific    to 


reason. 


Tacoma. 


Tacoma,  it  is  well  known,  came  into  be- 
ing with  the  building  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad ;  it  is  a  "fiat  city,"  such  as 
St.  Petersburg  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Not  every  fiat  city  thrives,  but  Tacoma 
certainlv  does.  In  1895  her  shipping 
trade  showed  a  total  of  $10,256,607;  in 
1904  it  had  risen  to  $41,020,818,  or  quad- 
rupled within  a  decade.  In  manufactur- 
ing she  has  done  almost  as  well  within  the 
same  period,  for  in  1895  her  invested  capi- 
tal amounted  to  $9,827,000,  with  4,383 
employes,  a  yearly  pay  roll  of  $2,661,000 


and  an  output  of  $10,313,000;  in  1904 
the  capital  invested  had  increased  to  $17,- 
947,700,  the  employes  to  9,141,  the  yearly 
pay  roll  to  $6,355,300,  and  the  output  to 
$32,960,134. 

Nearly  everybody  in  Tacoma  owns 
his  own  home  or,  at  least,  rents 
a  whole  house,  nearly  always  standing  in 
a  pretty  little  garden  full  of  flowers  and 
blooming  trees  and  bushes.  There  is 
plenty  of  space  in  Tacoma.  In  Seattle 
real  estate  comes  high,  and  the  whole  city 
is  as  bustling  and  busy,  but  also  as  noisy, 
as  a  beehive.  Tacoma's  pretty  park  is 
right  in  the  center  of  the  town ;  in  Seattle 
you  have  to  ride  quite  a  while  on  the  trol- 
ley to  reach  the  park,  but  it  is,  sure 
enough,  well  worth  the  trouble  to  go  there. 

There  is  a  high  standard  of  schools  in 
Tacoma ;  but  that  is  even  truer  of  Seattle, 
and  still  truer  of  Portland;  it  applies,  in 
fact,  to  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  The 
State  University  in  Seattle  is  doing  splen- 
did work. 

In  Tacoma  are  located  the  docks,  car 
building  shops,  etc.,  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad,  costing  $15,000,000.  One 
of  Tacoma's  gigantic  warehouses  measures 
2,360  feet  in  length  and  147  in  width,  and 
here  is  the  second  largest  wheat  and  flour 
shipping  point  on  the  Pacific.  Tacoma 
h'es  150  miles  from  the  open  sea,  at  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  forming  the  very  bottom  of 
that  great  pocket,  the  Puget  Sound.  The 
St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lumber  Mill  is  the 
largest  in  the  world ;  the  cut  in  1904  was 
100,000,000  feet,  and  its  value  $1,500,000. 
The  city  boasts  likewise  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  smelting  works  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  it  smelts  ores  not  only  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  but  also  from 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  the  western 
states  and  South  America. 

In  part,  of  course,  the  secret  of  the 
phenomenal  success  of  Seattle  must  be 
found  also  in  her  splendid  steamer  service 
of  small  to  medium  sized  craft,  that  con- 
nects Seattle  with  every  port  and  mill, 
city  and  hamlet  on  Puget  Sound,  just  as 
the  early  prosperity  of  New  York  as  a 
shipping  center  was  largely  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Much  of  Tacoma's  import- 
ance and  wealth  depends,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  depend,  upon  her  being  the  ter- 
minus of  a  great  transcontinental  rail- 
road, with  all  that  implies.  But  her  citi- 
zens have  also  made  wise  and  efiicient  use 
of  all  of  Tacoma's  other  advantages.  Not 
the  smallest    of  these    is  the  unlimited 
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water  power  which  nature  has  put  in  her 
way.  The  Snoquabnie  Falls,  located  in 
the  Cascades,  have  been  put  in  electric 
harness  by  enterprising  citizens  of  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  who  have  invested  $3,500,000 
and  furnish  10,000  horse  power  to  both 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  for  lighting,  motive 
power,  etc.  But  the  possible  extension 
of  the  svstem,  an  extension  now  contem- 
plated,  is  to  the  tune  of  a  round  100,000 
horse  power.  And  with  that,  owing  to 
the  exceptional  facilities  for  obtaining 
this  power,  it  is  very  low  in  price. 

We  see  the  same  fact  repeated  in  Port- 
land and  its  string  of  suburbs,  which  ob- 
tain  their  electric  power  from  the  falls 
of  the  Willamette  River,  just  a  few  miles 
above  the  city,  and  do  it  likewise  at  an 
extremely  cheap  price,  when  compared 
with  Eastern  states.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  nearly  every  town  and  village  of 
any  size  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast;  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges,  with  their 
numerous  falls,  glaciers,  mountain  brooks 
and  rivers,  supply  exhaustless  water 
power.  That  is  why  we  see  electric  light 
everv where,  on  the  farms  as  well  as  in 
cities,  and  telephones  universally  in  use; 
all  this  to  an  extent  probably  unrivaled  in 
the  world.  This  abundance  of  clear,  pure 
water  explains  also  another  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Pacific  Coast  towns  and  cities, 
namely,  their  unlimited  supply  of  the 
finest  drinking  water.  In  Portland,  for 
instance,  the  water  is  derived  from  one 
of  the  tall  mountains  near  by,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  covered  with  eternal  snow; 
and  what  is  true  of  Portland  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  other  cities,  San  Francisco 
included. 

Portland, 

Xot  alone  that,  however,  for  the  pure 
water  doubtless,  in  conjunction  with  the 
salubrious  climate  and  the  thorough  sani- 
tation evervwhere  enforced,  has  its  full 
share  in  bringing  about  the  abnormally 
low  mortality.  In  this  respect,  too,  Port- 
land bears  the  palm.  Her  average  mor- 
tality is  a  small  fraction  above  9  per  cent ; 
that  of  Tacoma,  11.3;  that  of  Seattle, 
about  12,  and  so  forth.  Of  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  world,  Portland  has,  so  far  as 
we  possess  reliable  statistics,  the  lowest 
mortal  it  V. 

The  people  of  Portland  justly  feel 
proud  of  this  fact,  as  they  do  also  of  the 
alluring  charm  of  landscape  in  the  midst 


of  which  their  city  is  set;  of  the  ^Tiome- 
like,"  cosy  quality  of  the  town,  with  its 
well-paved,  stately  business  quarter  and 
its  residence  sections,  all  embowered  in 
luscious  foliage  and  fragrant  rose  bushes 
that  bloom  perennially  and  attain  here  a 
size  unknown  elsewhere.  For  vears  Port- 
land  figured  in  the  census  lists  as  the 
wealthiest  city  (considered  per  head  of 
population)  in  the  Union;  now  it  is  still 
the  third  highest.  The  standard  of  cul- 
ture and  of  its  educational  institutions  is 
a  very  high  one  in  Portland,  probably  the 
highest  anywhere  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

But  in  purely  material  things,  too, 
Portland  is  on  a  par  with  her  rivals.  Dur- 
ing mj  stay  there,  a  big  steamer  fleet  of 
eleven  vessels  was  one  day  chartered  to 
carrv  out  50,000  tons  of  merchandise  from 
her  fine  and  spacious  harbor  to  the  Far 
East.  Her  harbor  lies  114  miles  off  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  the  open 
Pacific.  In  most  respects  this  must  be 
accounted  an  advantage.  But  to  ade- 
quately attend  to  the  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive task  of  keeping  the  navigation 
channel  from  the  sea  downwards  at  the 
required  depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  the  en- 
lightened public  spirit  of  Portland's  mer- 
chants and  shippers  opportunely  stepped 
in  some  years  ago.  Plans  were  drawn 
and  approved  bv  the  national  government, 
and  huge  dredging  machines  have  since 
taken  care  of  the  problem.  Up  to  the 
present  bonds  to  cover  this  big  expenditure 
have  been  issued  to  the  extent  of  $1,550,- 
000,  and  the  largest  and  latest  dredger  put 
on  cost  a  matter  of  $242,500;  it  has  a 
thirty-inch  discharge.  The  Columbia 
River,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette, 
is  navigable  for  900  miles,  and  after  the 
work  of  "regulating'^  this  noble  river  in 
its  upper  course  has  been  carried  out,  as 
it  will  be  within  the  next  five  vears,  the 
shipping  facilities  to  and  from  Portland — 
as  far  as  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho — will 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  its  commerce  by 
water  correspondingly  increased. 

That  commerce  is,  however,  already  a 
very  large  one.  Portland  is  the  first 
wheat  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  400,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  produced 
by  her  mills,  and  a  large  portion  of  this 
is  sent  abroad;  her  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing business  is  $180,000,000;  there 
are  located  there  2,101  business  establisli- 
ments,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $107,- 
627,750.      Her  pseudonym,  'TTose  City," 
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speaks  for  itself;  even  in  midwinter  roses 
and  other  flowers  are  blooming  in  her 
thousand  little  gardens  behind  the  back 
porch.  In  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  Portland  is  "too  wet/'  the  offi- 
cial government  data  shows  that  while  the 
average  annual  precipitation,  between 
1894  and  1904,  was  39.8  inches  for  Port- 
land, it  was  43.4  for  New  York,  49.7  for 
New  Orleans,  and  46.4  for  Atlanta. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  Portland  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  one  of  the  wide- 
awake men  of  that  city  said  to  the  writer : 
^^In  a  few  vears  sawmills  and  all  kinds 
of  other  manufacturing  establishments 
will  line  the  river  from  St  Johns  to  Port- 
land. Here  is  where  rail  and  river  meet, 
and  that  is  an  enormous  advantage  for  in- 
dustry. Above  all,  the  furniture  industry 
will  spring  up — ^the  costly  woods  we  can 
get  first-hand  from  the  Philippines  and 
the  common  woods  of  every  kind  we  have 
here  in  greatest  variety.  We  shall  have 
woolen  mills,  working  up  the  wool  from 
our  own  sheep,  20,000,000  pounds  every 
year.  We  shall  have  dairies  and  con- 
densed milk  ..establishments  bv  the  score, 
and  many  others.  Within  another  twenty 
vears  Portland  will  do  manufacturing  at 
the  rate  of  $500,000,000  per  year.'' 

Smaller  Cities, 

Among  the  other  flourishing  cities  and 
towns  of  Oregon,  Astoria  deserves  special 
mention.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lordly  Columbia  alone  predestines  As- 
toria to  greatness.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  a*s  well.  ThQ  jetty  recently  built 
by  the  United  States  government  at  a 
cost  of  $5,000,000  protects  Astoria's  mag- 
nificent harbor.  Vessels  with  a  combined 
tonnage  of  1,310,759  entered  it  last  year. 
Her  navigable  water  front  has  a  depth  of 
twentv-nine  feet.  Her  trade  in  1904  ag- 
gregated about  $12,000,000.  Within  ac- 
cessible distance  there  stands  75,000,000,- 
000  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  Her 
salmon  catch  is  worth  an  average  of  $3,- 
500,000  annually.  As  population  in  Ore- 
gon and  all  along  the  Columbia  River 
basin  becomes  more  dense,  and  as  the  Co- 
Inmbia  itself  will  become  an  immense 
highway  of  supplies,  Astoria  is  bound  to 
profit  from  these  new  conditions  as  no 
other  city  can.  The  saying  in  Astoria 
now  is :  "A  laboring  man  can  buy  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  with  one  day's  earnings'';  and 

(Note — The  third  article  in  this  series  will 


ordinarv  fishermen  there  often  make  their 
$25  to  $50  per  day  in  season.  The  aver- 
a'ige  wealth  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Astoria  is  computed  at  $2,000^ 
and  the  town's  proudest  boast  is  that  it  is- 
the  wealthiest  community  in  the  Union. 
The  dav  will  come  when  Astoria  will  rank 
with  the  largest  seaports  on  the  entire 
Coast. 

In  Washington,  too,  there  is  a  young 
and  phenomenally  thriving  city  which  has 
a  great  future.  Thi£  is  Spokane,  grown 
into  40,000  population  within  a  few  years^ 
and  yet  showing  all  the  earmarks  of  sta- 
bility and  firmly  anchored  wealth.  Spo- 
kane lies  just  far  enough  to  the  east  of 
Seattle  to  escape  the  whirlpool  of  its  busi- 
ness influence.  Located  on  the  broad  and 
deep  Spokane  Kiver,  the  city  derives  from 
the  two  falls  near  by  the  35,000  horse 
power  of  electricity  which  it  needs  for  it^ 
own  manifold  uses,  and  of  which  it  trans- 
mits a  large  portion  elsewhere,  above  all 
to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  region  in  Idaho^ 
some  150  miles  away.  Its  tributary  terri- 
tory includes  those  two  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive vallevs,  that  of  Yakima  and  of 
the  Wenatchee,  and  its  interests  show  the 
almost  invincible  combination  of  minings 
agriculture,  and  manufacturing. 

There  are  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
beautiful,  pushing,  resistless  centers  of 
civilization  growing  up  before  our  very 
eyes,  equipped  with  everHhing,  material 
and  spiritual,  which  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury can  boast  of.  The  air  there  is  hum- 
minsf  with  bee-like  activity ;  the  pulse  beat 
is  stronsr  and  quick.  Another  generation, 
sav  thirty  short  vears,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  lined  from  north  to  south 
with  a  score  of  mighty,  wealthy,  imperial 
cities ;  some  of  them  will  have  reached  the 
million  limit,  others  will  be  on  their  way 
to  it. 

Only  total  ignorance  or  willful  blind- 
ness can  fail  to  read  the  si^s.  As  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Centuries  saw  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Atlantic  border,  and  as  the  second  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  witnessed  the 
evolution  to  life  and  greatness  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  so  the  Twentieth  Centtiry  \v\l\ 
have  as  one  of  its  chief  theaters  of  action 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  feats  of  the  fore- 
fathers will  be  eclipsed  here.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  become 
an  established  fact. 

apear  in  the  October  issue.) 


THE  BORDERLAND 
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JUST  east  of  thot  jjoint  where  the 
rock-riblMHl,  lava -crest  etl  Coast 
Range  creeps  over  the  border- 
line from  the  United  States  into 
Mexico,  lies  the  plain  of  Yuha,  a 
hit  of  territory  unique,  interesting,  uiya- 
teriouE,  and  known  only  to  an  adventure- 
some few. 

The  Yuha  plain  is  a  desert  and  it  is 
avoided  by  most  persons  because  of  it« 
terrors  from  heat  and  thirst ;  because  of 
its  labyrinth  of  drifting  and  shifting  sund 
hills;  and  of  the  gruesome  tales  told  about 
the  mysterious  region.  There  is,  however, 
no  section  of  country  in  California  pos- 
sessed of  more  wonderful  features  or  more 
interesting  natural  phenomena  than  this 
plain  of  Yuha. 

At  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  separating  it  from  the  deaert  be- 
yond, are  the  Superstition  Mountains, 
quite  as  interesting,  in  a  way,  as  the  plain 
they  border.  The  Indians  look  upon  the 
mountains  with  awe  and  fear.  Xothing 
will  induce  them  to  visit  or  even  to  ap- 


proach near  to  them.  They  believe  them 
to  be  the  abode  of  evil  spirits — in  fact, 
this  little  range  of  hills  is  the  Hades  of  the 
Cocopahs. 

One  of  the  spirits  supposed  to  reside- 
there  is  called  Wah  Didin.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  little  old  man  whose 
office  is  to  warn  the  Indians  of  approach- 
ing death.  He  appears  to  the  one  called 
and  makes  known  his  errand  by  writhings, 
wringing  of  hands,  moanings  and  doleful 
noises. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  ladjane  look 
upon  the  mountains  with  fear  and  tr«n- 
bling  and  why  their  imaginations  have 
been  led  to  people  them  with  these  evil 
spirits.  Owing  to  certain  conditions,  which 
will  be  explained  further  on,  the  moun- 
tains seldom  look  twice  alike.  They  are- 
constantly  changing  their  contour  and* 
seemingly  their  location  on  the  plain.  Even 
white  men  are  impressed  with  this  idea 
of  their  unstability.  One  man,  upon  be- 
ing asked  their  location,  replied : 

"At  this  season  of  the  year,  I  should' 
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judge  tliey  would  be  ahout  twenty  miles 
north  of  Mexico.  Last  spring  tliey  were 
down  about  to  the  line." 

In  journeying  to  the  mountainB  the  im- 
preesiOD  of  their  propensity  to  travel  is 
strengthened.  A  comrade  and  I  visited 
this  range  in  December,  190-i.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  day  previous  to  the  one  in 
which  we  reached  the  peaks,  the  moun- 
tains looked  to  be  close  at  hand.  We 
thought  we  might  reach  them  early  in  the 
day,  but  the  longer  we  traveled  toward 
them,  the  further  a'way  they  appeared,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
they  seemed  very  near  to  us  again.  They 
continued  to  draw  near  till  sundown,  when 
they  again  receded.  The  march  toward 
fheni  was  continued  long  after  dark,  with 
their  dim  outlines  and  tin'  stars  for  guides, 
hut  when,  late  at  night,  we  made  camp, 
they  were  apparently  fpr  from  us.  When 
morning  dawned  tiiey  were  Just  before 
us,  seemingly  having  advanced  miles  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Then,  too,  tlio  contour  of  the  moun- 
tains was  constantly  changing,  \  part  of 
the  time  thev  appeared  like  one  long,  low- 
Iving  mountain:  again  like  several  peaks; 
again  like  very  many.    This  phenomenon 


is  one  of  several  which  have  given  the 
mountains  a  bad  reputation  witib  the  In- 
dians, but  thie  feature  is  not  difScult  to 
explain. 

The  mountains  are  sntroiinded  with 
miles  of  sand  drifts  which  are  from  a  few 
feet  to  nearly  or  quite  1000  feet  high. 
These  sand  hills  are  eonstafltly  changing 
position  and  form.  Sometimes  they  add 
a  line  of  hills  several  miles  long  to  one 
end  of  the  chain  of  peaks,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  at  the  other  end.  Again, 
they  will  drift  up  the  sides  of  the  rocky 
peaks  nearly  or  quite  to  the  top,  causing 
them  to  look  like  giant  sand-hills,  and 
then  they  are  blown  away  and  the  gray, 
red  or  black  rocks  of  the  peaks  are  ex- 
posed. 

The  shadow  effects  hnve  also  mnch  to 
do  with  the  transforming  of  these  myste- 
rious mountains.  The  morning  sun 
strikes  the  white  sand  drifts  and  sends 
black  shadows  over  other  parts  of  the 
mountains,  picturing  in  black  and  white 
lines,  to  the  eve,  peaks  and  canyons  which 
do  not  really  e.xist.  The  noon  sun 
changes  these  lines,  giving  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  to  the  range,  and  the 
evening  sun  works  another    transforma- 
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tion.  la  fact,  every  hour  means  a  change 
in  these  peculiar  hills. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  for  the 
superstitious  fear  of  the  Indians.  Explo- 
sive noises  are  frequently  heard  among 
the  hills,  as  though  8on>e  one  deep  down 
in  the  earth,  or  back  in  some  secluded 
canyon  were  firing  guns.  The  hills  are 
volcanic.  They  had  their  birth  in  some 
prehistoric  convulsion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  in  the  very  center  of  a  region  abound- 
ing in  extinct  volcanoes  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  fields  of  lava  and  volcanic 
debris.  The  explosions  and  the  occasional 
tremors  of  the  earth  th^re  are  no  doabt 
the  deep- down  boilings  and  bubblings  of 
the  yet  uncooled  sea  of  molten  roclta,  the 
remnant  of  those  ancient  active  spouters. 

In  piling  up  the  principal  peaks  of  this 
small  mountain  chain,  nature  has  worked 
in  a  curious  manner.  The  peaks,  which 
are  from  a  few  hundred  to  about  one 
thousand  feet  high,  stand  thickly  grouped 
but  scarcely  two  can  be  found  composed 
of  the  same  material.  One  peak  is  of 
black  volcanic  rock  and  close  beside  it  is 
a  peak  of  red  granite.  Next  to  this  rises 
a  peak  of  gray  granite,  and  beyond  a  hill 
that  gleams  with  quartz  or  glistens  with 
crystals  of  gymsum  or  fluorspar. 

On  the  eastern  wing  of  the  range  are 


the  wigwams  of  Wah  Didin  and  the  other 
evil  spirits  of  the  mountains.  These  Sa- 
tanic homes  are  circular  mounds,  resem- 
bling, in  the  distance,  the  dwellings  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  They  have  been 
carved  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of  a 
prehistoric  sea,  from  an  elevated  bed  of 
red  volcanic  mud.  The  mounds  thus 
formed  are  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  high, 
with  a  diameter  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
their  elevation. 

South  of  the  mountains  are  several  miles 
of  plain,  and  then  the  sand  dunes.  The 
first  two  or  three  miles  of  the  plain  is  of 
the  red  volcanic  mud,  which  has  hardened 
to  the  consistency  of  India  rubber.  It 
is  springy  to  the  feet  and  not  an  unpleas- 
ant paved  way  upon  which  to  travel.  Be- 
yond this  is  three  or  four  miles  of  hard, 
cemented  sand,  thickly  set  with  white, 
glossy  pebbles  about  the  size  of  peas.  Still 
beyond  is  another  three  or  four  miles  of 
hard  pavement  thickly  besprinkled  with 
irregular-shaped  pebbles  from  the  size  of 
a  walnut  up  to  stones  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Evorv  color  in  natun^  is  here  repre- 
sented. There  are  red  and  gray  and  mot- 
tled granite  pebbles,  jaspers,  green  ser- 
pentine, chalcedony,  agate,  hyolite,  gneiss, 
gypsum,  fluorspar,  and  occasionally  hya- 
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cinthe,  topaz,  and  othtT  sioiics  of  commer- 
cial value. 

Then  come  the  sand  dunes,  a  section  of 
the  plain  filled  with  drifts  of  line  sanil. 
some  stationary,  owing  to  an  anchorage  of 
mesquite,  others,  like  the  "Crescent 
Hills,"  slowly  advnndng  across  the  plain. 
Those  crescent  hills  are,  themselves,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  plain.  Each  mound 
is  a  True  cri'scent,  as  shapi'ly  and  well  pro- 
portioned as  any  that  could  ho  constructed 
Ijy  a  landweaiH'  pardoner.  The  horns  of 
the  crescents  all  point  toward  the  cast,  the 
winds  blow  from  the  west.  Wiile  these 
hills  travel  slowly  across  the  plain,  as  the 
winds  pick  up  the  particles  of  sand  from 
the  one  side  and  fiinj!;_them  over  to  the 
other  side,  they  preserve  their  shape  and 
proportions,  though  they  increase  in  sine 
as  thoy  advance. 

South  of  these  crescent-shaped  dunes 
lies  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
plain,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  state. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  dim,  dark,  un- 
known ages,  when  this  region  was  the 
heart  of  a  fiery  furnace.  The  rocks  were 
melted  with  fervent  heat  and  the  sky, 
now  so  blue  and  cloudless,  was  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  a  dozen  belching  vol- 


canoes. Scoriae  plains  now  stretch  across 
the  landscape,  and  from  their  midst  rise 
numbers  of  cone-shaped  peaks  which  Jell 
where  the  heart  of  the  volcanic  conflagra- 
tion was  located.  Farther  nortliweat  and 
southwest  are  other  volcanic  peaks,  which 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  hot  period  was 
wide  8|)read, 

Thirty  miles  to  the  south,  a  relic  of 
that  eruptive  period,  is  a  region  known 
as  the  "Volcanoes,"  where  in  a  radius  of 
a  mile  or  more  of  territory  are  a  hundred 
smoking,  steaming  mounds,  varying  in 
height  from  a  few  fwt  to  a  hundred  feet. 
These  vomit  forth  hot  mud  and  volcanic 
matter  constantly  and  the  region  is  cov- 
ered with  a  cloud  of  steam.  Yuha  plain 
now  lies  nearly  100  feet  below  sea  lei^l, 
and  the  rocks  of  the  plain  and  the  moun- 
tain bases  are  washed  and  eroded  in  a 
wonderful   manner.  In  one  portion 

of  the  plain  rise  two  small  mountains  or 
hills,  conical,  steep  and  sharp  in  outline. 
One  niipjit,  from  a  distance,  mistake  them 
for  crater  eones.  so  round  are  they,  but 
when  he  approaches  he  discovers  them  to 
he  shell  mountains,  great  hods  of  prehis- 
toric bivalves  which  were  left  stranded 
when  the  ancient  sea  was  swept  back. 


Ths  endlm  *iiiid  o 


VALUE  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE 

By  Guy   W.  Wadswortt,  D.  D. 
P»«deQt  of  Oec^tlental  College.  Lo«  Ad^cIm 


EVKRY  Aniorican  university  has  an 
undergraduate  nr  poUejre  depart- 
ment. In  most  of  tliese  the  under- 
graduate students  far  outnuiiil>er 
tliose  who  are  doing  graduate  or 
prof<ssional  work.  A  college  wliich  ex- 
ists apart  from  university  surroundings 
and  whieli  has  an  attendance  of,  say,  from 
one  to  five  or  six  hundred,  may  be  con- 
sidered what  is  technically  known  as  a 
"small  college."  Our  country  owes  a 
gr^at  debt  to  the  graduates  of  such  insti- 
tutions. Their  alumni  are  leaders  in 
every  walk  of  life,  llany  of  them  arc 
the  presidents  and  teachers  of  our  great 
universities.  Tlie  question  is:  Are  the 
small  colleges,  whose  usefulness  was  con- 
ceded in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  out  of 
date  now?  Are  they  needed  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century? 

Excluding  institutions  whose  only  claim 
to  eome  under  this  head  is  their  smallness, 
and  whose  teaching  force  and  (Hjuipnient 
are  evidently  inailequate,  I  hold  that  the 
typical,  up-to-date,  pniall  college  is  still 
needed,  and  for  many  reasons. 

The  small  college  has  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  impartation  of  knowledge. 

The  Question  of  Teaching. 

The  teachers,    on    the  average,  are  at 

least  efiual  to  the  teachers  of  undergradu- 


ates in  the  great  universities.  They  are 
frwjuently  su]>erior  to  those  who  teach  the 
university  freshmen  and  sophomores,  I 
recently  heard  of  a  ease  where  an  instruc- 
tor in  Latin  in  one  of  our  greatest  uni- 
versities was  taking  private  instruction  of 
the  professor  of  Jjatin  in  a  small  college. 

The  heads  of  departments  in  the  uni- 
versities are  often  men  seen  by  uniler- 
classmen  only  from  afar.  These  students 
are  usually  taught  hy  underpaid  instruc- 
tors and  assistants,  many  of  whom  have 
had  little  experience  as  teachers.  They 
l»ractice  upon  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and 
those  who  desire  the  prestige  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  "great  university."  Many 
of  these  instructors  and  assistants  prove 
to  bo  successful  teachers,  others  drop  out 
of  sight^ — failures.  The  able  presiilents 
of  the  State  universities  could  tell  a  tale 
of  woe  about  political  influence,  which 
sometimes  holds  securely  in  their  chairs 
unn  who  would  l>o  oustttl  forthwith  if 
their  positions  depended  u(>on  pure  merit. 

The  small  college  also  has  its  troubles, 
but  owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
courses  and  the  comparatively  small  at- 
tendance, the  hulk  of  the  teaching,  even  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  done  by 
heads  of  departments  and  associate  or  as- 
sistant professors,  usually  men  of  tried 
experience. 
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Small  Classes.  More  Learning. 

The  small  college  has  a  great  advantage 
in  impartiDg  knowledge  in  the  size  of  its 
claBses.  One  of  our  beet  known  Eastern 
universitieB  ie  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
raise  several  millions  of  dollars  in  order 
that  classes  may  be  properly  subdivided; 
in  other  words,  in  order  that  the  univer- 
sities may  compete  with  the  small  college. 

Every  teacher  knows  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  teach  a  class  in  geometry,  for  ex- 
ample, which  numbers  one  hundred  or 
more  students.  A  class  of  twenty-five  is 
large  enough  for  good  results.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  can  not  make  much 
impression  upon  an  unwieldy  class.  The 
great  president  of  Williams  College,  Mark 
Hopkins,  used  to  say  that  he  hoped  the 
classes  at  Williams  would  never  nmnber 
more  than  fifty.  The  alumni  of  Williams 
College  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
glory  of  our  nation  and  the  betterment 
of  the  world;  and  now  its  enrollment  is 
little  over  three  hundred.  Williams  nnd 
Amherst,  Dartmouth  and  Union,  Tjafay- 
ett«,  Hamilton,  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, Wooster,  Hanover  and  Park  are 
small  colleges  and  famous. 

The  Recitation  Method. 

The  small  college  in  general  makes  use 
of  the  recitation  method,  rather  than  the 
lecture  system.  For  undergraduate  stu- 
dents the  recitation  method  is  incompar- 
ably better.  The  lecture  system  has  its 
place,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  reci- 
tation method.  The  best  results  in  scholar- 
ship are  seldom  obtained  where  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  students  except  at 


the  time  of  examination.  The  work  lacks 
continuity  and  steadiness.  The  lecturer 
may  please.  His  room  may  be  crowded 
witii  visitors,  but  for  results  he  can  not 
beat  old  Socrates,  vith  his  questions  de- 
manding prompt  and  clear  answer.  The 
student  should  have  a  chance  every  day 
to  show  how  much  or  how  little  he  knows. 
If  be  recites  well,  enconragement  will  in- 
spire to  greater  effort;  if  he  "flunks," 
shame  drives  him  to  bum  the  midnight 
oil  and  to-day's  failure  is  forgotten  in  the 
success  of  to-morrow. 

The  small  college  emphasizes  the  cul- 
ture courses.  While  a  reasonable  amount 
of  elective  choice  is  permitted,  the  pre- 
scribed work  is  generally  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  is  the  case  in  the  university. 

President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College 
has  said  that  "It  is  the  function  of  the 
college  to  make  iron  into  steel,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  university  to  make 
steel  into  tools."  The  undergraduate 
student  at  a  university  is  not  likely  to 
receive  the  training  which  best  fits  him 
for  the  stoel-making  process  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  or  graduate  department 
of  the  university.  The  high  stsjiding  of 
graduates  of  small  colleges  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  our  country  is  a  matter 
of  comment. 

Discipline  of  Small  Colleges. 
When  Bishop  Conaty  of  Monterey  and 
Los  Angeles  was  dean  of  the  Catholic 
University  at  Washington,  he  was  asked 
to  answer  the  question.  Why  go  to  col- 
lege? He  replied:  "I  should  say,  in  one 
word,  for  discipline." 
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The  small  college  stjinds  for  discipline. 
It  believes  in  training  the  mind  symmetri- 
cally and  vigorously.  The  student  who 
"hates  mathematics"  nevertheless  takes  it 
like  a  man,  and  though  like  qainine  it  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  it  works  wonders  in 
his  intellectual  stomach.  The  student 
who  growls  at  first  about  studying  "dead" 
languages,  and  yet  "tackles  hard,"  finds 
that  the  dead  are  alive,  and  in  the  end 
thanks  his  alma  mater  for  her  Rtrenuoua 
training. 

The  small  college  has  ever  stood  for 
character  building.  The  great  President 
Woolsey  of  Yale  once  said:  "tn  the 
choice  of  a  college  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  character;  second,  culture; 
third,  knowledge." 

The  small  college  has  aptly  been  com- 
pared to  the  well  regulated  home  with  its 
simplicity  and  quiet  influence;  the  imi- 
versity  to  the  magnificent  hotel  with  its 
elaborate  appointments  and  elegant  fur- 
nishings. Which  shall  it  be  for  your 
son  or  daughter,  the  homely  life  of  the 
small  college,  or  the  artificial  life  of  the 
great  university? 


Universities  Are   Worldly. 

The  university  can  not  touch  the  real 
life  of  its  students.  Their  numbers 
make  it  impossible.  The  students  can 
not  adequately  be  shielded  from  tempta- 
tion, advised  in  difficulty,  consoled  in 
sorrow,  encouraged  in  moments  of  failure, 
and  stimulated  to  true  success.  The 
small  college  can  do  and  does  all  this. 

The  great  need  of  the  day  is  men  of 
character.  In  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  go  to  college?  President  Angell  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  replied:  "To 
make  one  more  of  a  man."  Knowledge  and 
culture  give  power,  hut  the  power  may  be 
used  for  evil.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
once  said,  "Education  without  religion 
will  only  end  in  making  men  clever 
devils." 

The  American  small  college  stands  and 
always  has  stood  for  the  development  of 
Christian  character.  It  will  never  be  out 
of  date  so  long  as  this  continues  to  be  its 
chief  purpose.  The  small  college,  if  true 
to  its  traditions,  strives  to  bring  its  stu- 
dents in  close  touch  with  the  Great 
Teacher,  that  in  Him  they  may  find  "the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 
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THE  FIRST  WESTERN  ATHLETIC 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

By  Herbert  ^^.  Kerrigan 
Director  of  Atlilctica,  Lewi*  and  Clark   Expoailion 


THK  first  WtsU-rn  nntioiml  ntli- 
lotic  contcsls  whidi  were  hcl>l 
at  tlio  I>fwis  jmd  Clark  Hxjio- 
wifiiin    Satiir-lay.    Aiiiriist    '>. 
])rov('it  a  success  far  Iu'vonil 
tlic  expectations  of  all  but  the  Westerners 
I  hem  selves.  Only  once  liefnre,  at  St,  Louis 
Jtist  yur,  has  the  Amateur  Atliletie  Union 


ITallar,   sf   MllwaokH,   (ttldtnr  sni   tba   low   bnidlu. 

consented  to  hold  its  national  champion- 
ship games  for  track  and  ficlil  events  out- 
side Xew  York,  and  it  will  probably  be 
many  Vfare  before  the  games  are  secured 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  again,  t'alifornia 
may  succeed,  but  the  Northwest  has  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  the  reeurrenw  of  this 
i^cat  met't. 

The  secufing  of  the  games  by  the  T^ewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  committee  was  cer- 
tainiy  a  bold  action  in  the  face  of  so  much 
competition  from  other  cities,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  athletic  committee  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  greatest  success,  as 
shown  by  the  rcconls  made  at  tlie  games 
on  that  greatest  of  all  athletic  days.  The 
result  of  the  games  in  general,  the  records 
made,  the  knowledge  shown  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  games  by  the  Western  people, 
the  excellence  of  the  track  and  field  run 
on,  the  climate  to  perform  in,  the  interest 
in  athletic  contests  by  the  people,  the  great 
advancement  in  the  various  events,  and 


especially  the  ability  of  the  athletes  theni- 
si'lvts,  has  oiH'mHl  the  eyes  of  the  athlelic 
wiirlil.  The  Kastern  jieople  did  not  l)elieve 
that  we  could  have  such  successful  con- 
tests. The  records  that  have  been  made 
in  the  past  they  eunsidend  ridiculous  and 
even  spurious.  They  did  not  seem  to  real- 
-ize  that  we  had  men  competent  enougli 
to  nin  the  games,  and  neglected  this  part 
of  the  country.  If  they  ever  did  hear  of 
an  athkte  k'ing  sticcessful,  they  thought 
it  exceptional  and  immediately  sent  for 
him  to  go  East  for  the  finished  principk's 
of  tr>iining.  Even  the  conditions  of  our 
tracks  and  fields  were  questioneil.  Tliey 
could  not  imagine  the  West  knowing  any- 
thing about  what  a  track  should  be  like, 
and  lieiieved  that  the  sun  never  shone  on 
this  part  of  the  glolte  enough  to  allow  the 
voun?  man  to  get  out  in  it  and  develop 
the  qualities  of  speed  and  endurance.  With 
the  idea  also  that  the  Western  people  <li(l 
not  like  athletics  as  well  as  themselves 
and  could  not  appreciate  them,  perhaps 
even  thinking  that  we  had  never  advanced 
further  than  the  Indian  war  dance  and 
lacrosse  game,  with  the  athletes  running 
and  jumping  in  moccasins,  they  disre- 
garded us. 

But  the  Eastern  people  have  found  out 


that  the  We-^t  is  well  equipped  for  athletic 
contests  on  track  and  field,  that  we  have 
good  records,  that  there  are  men  here  also 
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that  know  the  game  of  athletios;  who 
knew  liow  to  lay  a  track,  measure  a  jump, 
start  a  race,  hold  a  watfli,  and  that  clay 
is  as  good  as  a  cinder  path;  and  that  the 
people  know  the  difFcrence  hetween  a  good 
perfornianci'  and  a  poor  one. 

We  have  athlftea,  as  we  have  shown,  and 
we  will  try  to  keep  them  for  our  own 
schools  and  ccllesres.  It  is  only  a  short 
while  hefore  the  East  will  have  found  this 
<\at,  and  will  apprt^ciate  that  we  know  the 
importance  of  athleticp,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically; that  the  schools  and  colleges  are 
well  equipped  to  carry  on  the  advance- 
ment of  pure  amateur  athletic  sports,  hav- 
ing all  the  faciliti(s  and  trainers  neces- 
sary to  do  this  and  finish  an  athlete's 
training;  and  instead  of  sending  our  ath- 
letes away  for  competition,  through  our 
advancement  in  the  scientific  principles 
we  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  Eastern 
athletis  to  come  to  the  West  for  their  com- 
petition. For  here  the  climate  is  better 
and  the  athletes  are  more  robust  than  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  athlete.  For  it 
will  be  found  that  the  life  of  a  Western 
athlete  surpasses  that  of  the  Eastern. 

The  field  event,  the  short  distance  runs 
and  the  hurdles  were  the  most  successful 
events  in  the  national  games.  Parsons 
broke  the  Coast  record  for  the  IflO-yard 
dash;   Friend,  of  Chicago,  did  e.\cellent 


work  in  the  hurdles  and  broad  jump ;  Coe, 
of  Boston,  broke  the  world's  record  in  the 
shot-put,  and  I'law  made  a  great  throw 
with  the  hammer. 

The  first  event,  the  100-yard  dash,  won 
by  Parsons,  the  Californian,  was  the  fast- 
est 100  yards  ever  run  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  surpasswl  last  year's  record  at 
St,  Louis  by  three-tifths  of  a  second.  The 
120-liurdle  race  won  last  year  in  the  Sen- 
ior Nationals  equaled  the  record  made  this 
year  by  Friend,  of  Chicago,  16  1-5  sec., 
with  Friesell.  of  Multnomah,  second,  and 
Kerrigan  third.  The  one-mile  run,  which 
should  have  been  faster  than  it  was,  and 
conld  have  been  if  Lightbody  had  exerted 
himself,  was  run  7  3-5  seconds  slower  than 
a  year  ago  at  the  Senior  Nationals, 
4 :48  4-5— a  very  poor  showing  for  a  fast 
man;  but  in  the  440-yard  dash.  Waller, 
of  Milwaukee,  made  a  run  1  3-5  seconds 
better  than  the  time  made  last  year — 
49  3-5  seconds.  Archie  Hahn,  who  was 
considered  "sure"  winner  in  the  100-yard 
dash,  won  the  220-yard  dash  from  Par- 
sons, of  California,  and  Blair,  of  Chicago, 
in  three-fifths  of  a  second  better  than  last 
year,  making  it  in  22  1-5  seconds.  It  was 
a  grand  fight  between  Hahn  and  Parsono. 

Lightbody  did  fairly  well  in  the  hali' 
mile,  but  again  failed  to  show  as  he 
should,  doing  the  race  in  2  minutes  3  3-5 
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seconds,  not  very  good  time,  1  1-5  seconds 
slower  than  the  record  last  year.  And 
again  the  two-mile  race  was  slow— won 
by  Lyon,  of  Chicago,  in  11 :28  4-5,  1  min- 
ute 22  3-5  seconds  slower  than  last  year's 
record.  The  220-yard  low  hurdles  was 
also  slow,  3-5  of  a  second  slower  than  the 
time  made  last  year,  and  was  won  by  Wal- 
ler of  Milwaukee.  Vcraer,  who  won  the 
five-mile  run.  was  the  only  entry,  running 
it  some  27  2-5  seconds  slower  than  last 
year's  champion. 

The  first  field  event,  the  pole  vault,  was 
not  as  good  as  expected,  the  competitors 
all  being  twelvc-fect  men;  the  winner, 
Koy  Heater,  of  Itfultnomah,  taking  it  by 
vaulting  11  feet  6  inches,  defeating  Dole, 
the  world's  champion,  and  doing  1  foot 
3-4  of  an  inch  better  than  last  year's 
champion. 

The  high  jump,  one  of  the  three  events 
won  by  Coast  men,  was  41/0  inches  better 
than  made  by  Sam  Jones,  last  year's 
champion.  It  was  won  by  Kerrigan,  of 
Multnomah,  G  feet  IV2  inches.  Friend, 
who  won  the  hurdles,  also  won  the  broad 
jump,  making  22  feet  10  1-8  inches,  5^ 
inches  better  than  Prinstein,  last  year's 
champion,  with  Kelly,  of  Multnomah,  sec- 


ond, and  Friesell  third. 

With  the  weight  events,  beginning  with 
the  56-lb.,  Mitchell,  of  the  N"ew  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  surpassed  the  other  contestants 
by  throwing  the  weight  33  feet  IV^  inch, 
2  feet  714  inches  shorter  than  Flanagan, 
last  year's  champion. 

Coe  broke  the  world's  record  in  the 
shot-put,  defeating  Rose,  of  Chicago,  and 
making  a  mark  of  49  feet  6  inches,  8  feet 
9  inches  better  than  last  year's  champion 
— a  wonderful  record.  The  hammer,  which 
was  expected  to  be  broken,  was  won  by 
Plaw,  of  California,  with  a  throw  of  163 
feet  4  inches,  1  foot  4  inches  better  than 
his  last  year's  throw  at  the  A.  A.  IT.  Na- 
tionals. The  discus  was  very  poor,  con- 
sidering the  men  entered,  and  was  won  by 
Rose,  of  Chicago,  117  feet  5  inches,  1  foot 
9  inches  short  of  last  year's  record,  made 
by  Sheridan,  of  New  York. 

Taking  the  games  all  in  all,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  A.  A.  U.  Senior  Xational 
championships  were  the  most  successful 
given  in  years  with  more  of  a  representa- 
tive list  than  ever  before,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  Western  people,  on 
the  whole,  surpassing  last  year's  national 
games  at  St.  Louis  by  a  big  margin. 


b  ot  Fgrtland,  fanltlns  alan: 


DINNER  WITH  SENORA 

Giving  Rccipea  of  F«moiu  Spaniali  Dioliea 
By  Laura  Grorer  Smitn 


OUR  Senora  lives  in  a  little  back 
street  in  Lob  Aageles.  She 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
restaurant  for  she  entertains 

her  "friends"  only,  and  it  is 
an  honor  to  sit  at  her  table  and  have  one 
of  those  wonderful  dinners  tossed  up  by 
her  hands.  Her  house  is  her  castle  and 
she  is  its  lively  chatelaine.  The  garden  is 
a  copy  of  an  old  Spanish  garden;  over 
the  fence  grows  a  large  leaf  cactus;  shad- 
ing the  house  is  a  great  sycamore — when 
the  verandas  were  built,  the  branches  of 
the  tree  were  not  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  the  roof,  but  the  roof  was  built 
around  the  branches. 

The  evening  I  was  taken  to  her  house 
our  Spanish  hostess  met  us  at  the  door, 
saying,  "Muy  buenos  dias;  pasen  Vds. 
para  dentro  de  la  casa,  que  es  de  Yds." 
(Many  good  days;  enter  ray  house,  which 
is  yonrs.) 

The  Senora  is  no  longer  youthful,  but 
her  eprightliness  and  vivacity  are  not 
dimmed.  She  has  black  hair  and  the 
sparkling  dark  eyes  of  her  race,  and  her 
figure  is  marvelously  straight. 

After  she  had  welcomed  us  in  a  cordial 
and  voluble  manner  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  which  is  a  marvel  of  order  and 
neatness,  with  everything  systematically 
arranged  for  the  preparation  of  the  elab- 
orate dinners. 

The  Senora's  dress  consisted  of  a 
straight  white  duck  skirt  with  a  jaunty 
httle  white  coat,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  her 
deftness  and  skill  that  the  dress  was  still 
white  after  making  the  various  vivid 
sauces.  In  the  kitchen  the  volubility  and 
lightness  of  the  Senora  disappeared.  Here 
she  was  silent  as  a  sphinx  and  as  seven; 
as  Fate.  The  bright  coals  and  flame  in  the 
big  stove  threw  a  brilliant  light  on  her 
face,  bringing  the  strong  features  in  relief 
as  in  a  Rembrandt  picture.  At  the  par- 
ticular moment  when  we  ventured  in  the 
kitchen,  she  was  preparing  the  chickens 
for  frying.  With  grim  determination  she 
seized  the  chicken,  tearing  it  apart  and 
cracking  its  tender  young  bones.  It  seemed 
singularly  barbaric  and  I  was  glad  that 


this  waa  the  twentieth  century  and   we 
were  friends  instead  of  foea. 

The  dinner  commenced  with  soup  a  la 
Espanol,  rich,  fiery  and  red,  which  was 
the  prevailing  color  of  all  the  dishes.    It 


was  a  soup  to  make  one  feel  the  poverty 
of  every  other  soup.  In  it  were  balls  of 
meat  with  the  difficult  name  of  "Albond- 
igas  de  (iallina."  To  make  these,  one  has 
but  to  follow  this  genuine  Spanish  recipe : 
Albondlgu  de  GalUna. 

One  chicken. 

Two  small  oniong. 

One  egg. 

One  teaapaon  of  spearmmt. 

One  small  clove  of  ^tHc. 

One  teaspoon  of  lard. 

One -half  of  a  green  pepper. 

Two  teaapooua  of  aalt. 

Three  teaapoons  of  flour. 

One  teaapoon  of  black  pepper. 

Remove  the  meat  from  the  honea  and  chop 
very  fine  with  the  garlic,  one  onion  and  mint. 
Mil  those  with  the  other  ingre'lieuM,  and 
roll  in  balla  about  the  size  of  3  pif^n's  egg. 
Mince  the  other  onion,  fry  it  brown  in  a 
sauce  pan,  add  two  quarta  of  boiHug  wnti>r, 
drop  the  balls  in  and  let  boil  for  iin  hour. 
These  may  also  be  made  of  veal  or  lamb. 

After  soup  came  "torta  de  camarrones," 
shrimp  croquettes  disguised  with  rich  red 
.sauce,  and  they    were    most    appetizing. 
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"Frijolcs  con   qiioso''  followed    the    fish. 

The  next  course  was  "(-arne  con  chile'' 

— no  dinner  is  complete  without  this.  The 

following  recipes  are  Spanish  treasures: 

Came  Con  Chile. 

Two  pounds  round  steak. 
Ten  red  peppers. 
One  small  onion. 
,     One  tablespoon  of  salt. 
Two  or  three  cloves  garlic 
One  teaspoon  black  pepper. 

Cut  steak  in  two-inch  piece?  and  fry  brown 
in  very  little  grease;  none  if  meat  is  fat. 
Prepare  the  peppers  as  for  chile  sauce;  chop 
the /)nion  and  garlic  and  ad<l  all  to  I  he  meat; 
enough  water  to  cover  and  Ktew  slowly  fur 
about  two  hours.  Add  water  if  needed  dur- 
ing the  cooking. 

Chile  Sauce. 

Sufficient  quanity  for  two  pounds  of  ment. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  veins  from  t'*n  red 
peppers;  scald  them  until  soft  in  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  cover  them.  Mash  them  well 
with  a  potato  masher  or  in  a  mortar;  then 
press  through  a  colander.  Add  one  teaspoon 
of  salt,  an  onion,  a  clove  of  garli«i  and  half, 
a  teaspoon  of  oregano  (sweet  marjoram)  may 
be  added  at  pleasure,  ffhe  sauce  should  be  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  To  make  this  more 
fiery,  leave  some  of  the  veins  in  the  peppers. 

At  one  time  during  the  dinner  we  had 
^*Arroz  con  Tomatoes.'^  Far  beyond  the 
powers  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  imagination 
was  this  dish  of  rice.  It  made  one  think 
of  Spanish  brigands  and  camp  fires. 

Axroz  Con  Tomatoes. 

One  coflfee  .cup  of  rice. 

One  tablespoon  of  bacon  grerse. 

One  onion. 

Fonr  green  peppers. 

One  teaspoon   salt. 

One-half  teaspoon  black  pepp«;r. 

Four  large  tomatoes. 

J  Soak  the  rice  until  it  gwells;  put  bacon 
grease  in  a  frying  pan;  chop  the  to  natoes, 
onions  and  peppers,  and  put  all  with  the  rice 
in  a  pan.  Fry  until  nearly  brown;  then  add 
one  pint  hot  water  and  cook  about  thirty 
minutes. 

This  last  recii)e  suggests  a  relish  we 
had,  called  "Salza  de  Tomatoes": 

Salza  de  Tomatoes. 

One   onion. 
Six  large  tomatoes. 
One  teaspoon  of  salt. 
One  teaspoon  vinegar. 
One  dozen  green  peppers. 

Toast  the  peppers  on  top  of  the  stove  until 
the  skin  loosens;  remove  the  seed  and  skin. 
Scald  the  tomatoes  and  peel  them.  Chop  all 
together;  add  the  salt  and  serve  cold. 

The  chicken  was  the  "piece  de  resist- 
ance," and  could  not  have  been  better  if 


cooked  bv  the  finest  French  chef.  It  was 
young  and  tender  and  had  evidently  been 
dropped  in  hot  olive  oil.  With  the  chicken 
was  served  the  omnipresent  dish  in  every 
home  from  adolK*  to  palace,  *' Chiles  Relle- 
nos."  They  are  green  pe])pers  stuffed  with 
cheese,  rolled  in  a  batter  and  fried. 

The  maid  who  was  helping  in  the  serv- 
inir  then  told  us  this  was  all,  **unless  the 
S(»nora  feels  like  making  *Enchilladas.' " 
She  did  not  dare  to  ask  the  Senora,  but 
she  had  overheard  her  say,  "I  will  make 
Enchilladas  for  them  if  t  feel  like  it." 
She  did,  and  as  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said,  "For  peoj)le  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  a  thing  they 
like." 

To  make  these,  the  reci{>e  is  a  mere  skel- 
eton which  must  be  supplemented  with 
patience  and  skill. 

Enchilladas. 

One  quart  corn  meal. 

One  teacup  lard. 

One  dozen  chiles. 

One  onion. 

One-half   pound   dry   cheese. 

Three  dozen  olives. 

One  and  one-half  teaspoons  salt. 

One-half  teaspoon   oregano. 

Two  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 

Three  tablespoons  olive  oil. 

One-half   teaspoon   black   pepper. 

Scald  the  corn  meal  well  with  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  make  a  dough  sufficiently  stiff 
to  slice.  When  cold  cut  in  pieces  one  inch 
thick,  four  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide. 
Put  the  lard  in  a  sauce  pan  and  when  boiling 
drop  the  slices  in,  frying  them  a  light  brown. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  veins  from  the  chiles 
and  prepare  as  for  sauce.  Make  it  thick  and 
while  hot,  dip  the  slices  in  and  turn  them 
over  until  they  are  thoroughly  soaked.  Chop 
the  onion  and  olives,  grate  the  cheese  and 
mix  with  the  other  ingredients  and  any  sauce 
left.  Put  the  layer  of  slices  in  a  deep  dish, 
cover  with  sauce  and  repeat  until  all  is  used. 
Put  all  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  heat 
through. 

At  the  very  last  "cafe  negro"  and  the 
Senora  herself,  quite  unruffled  with  her 
efforts.  She  is  as  spicy  as  her  dinners. 
The  Senora  grew  savagely  eloquent  about 
the  people  who  come  to  dine  at  her  house 
and  do  not  realize  that  it  is  not  a  restau- 
rant, but  that  it  is  "my  house,  and  I  ac- 
cord people  a  privilege  when  I  allow  them 
to  come  I'" 

As  we  left  the  garden,  she  turned  on 
with  spectacular  effect  the  electric  lights 
ingeniously  arranged  in  the  big  sycamore. 
The  last  thing  we  heard  was  "Adios !  Pasen 
Vds.  muy  buenas  noches,  deceandoles  toda 
fehcidad!" 
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SHORT  STORIES 


The  choice  of  pointed,  picturesque  and  clever  stories  made  by  THE  PACIFIC 
MONTHLY  for  this  department  has  met  with  approval  from  its  readers  beyond  expec- 
tation.   Manuscripts  of  short  stories  are  solicited.     : :      : :       : :      : :       : :      : :      : : 


HAYNES-WAR  CORRESPONDENT 

By  J.  Gordon  Smitk 

I  HAD  "seen  the  picture  the  first  time  one  broiling  day  when  we  lay,  Hayne& 
and  I,  eusliioned  in  a  pile  of  canvas  bags,  tents,  beds,  baths,  folding  chaire 
and  tables — ^the  collapsible  kit  of  companion  war  correspondents.  Hayne& 
had  fished  a  frayed  kodak  picture,  fading  and  indistinct,  from  a  pocketbook 
filled  with  passports  and  credentials  and  varied  misinformation  concerning 
Manchuria.  We  looked  at  it  together  while  noisy  Chinese  drivers  loaded  their  lum- 
bering cari;s  in  the  plain  outside  the  senescent,  battlemented  city  wall,  whose  lofty 
towered  gate  gave  welcome  shade.  We  were  in  the  wake  of  Oku,  and  home  was  far 
away.  The  girl  was  at  home  waiting  for  the  success  of  a  yoimg  war  corre- 
spondent— Haynes  was  sure  of  that.     He  had  her  word  for  it. 

The  picture  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  early  twenties,  proud,  obviously 
selfish — but  this  was  my  view,  not  that  of  Haynes.  He  said  she  was — well,  you 
know  what  a  young  man  usually  says  under  the  circumstances. 

"You,  you  Philistine,  of  course  you  don't  know  what  love  is,''  he  said,  re- 
sentfully, as  he  placed  the  faded  print  away  carefully.     I  admitted  ignorance. 

"You  know  what  a  rush  it  is  when  you  are  leaving ;  how  the  old  man  has  you 
on  the  carpet  piling  instructions,  numerous  and  contradictory,  upon  you ;  how  the 
cashier  keeps  hammering  into  you  to  keep  your  expenses  down — ^as  if  this  was  a 
tuppeny-ha  penny  campaign;  and  the  old  press  rumbles  downstairs,  the  ^linos' 
rattle  and  click,  the  typewriter's  dead  taps  echo  midst  a  general  din  of  shouting 
as  the  shirt-sleeved  throng  get  the  edition  down,  shaking  hands  en  passant.  Well, 
I  found  time  in  the  hurry  of  it  all,  and — Oh,  damn  it  man,  you  know  how  it  is. 
She's  keen  on  me  making  good,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

He  looked  like  a  man  who  would.  Forceful,  determined,  with  a  square  cut 
jaw  and  a  face  like  stee},  as  strenuous  as  he  was  sentimjental,  as  both  sides  of  hi& 
nature  revealed  themselves,  Haynes  was  intent  on  hugging  Opportunity  ere  she 
passed.  He  told  me  a  hundred  times  that  there  was  a  chance  for  the  man  who 
could  break  through  that  wall  of  secretiveness  which  encompassed  us,  and  he  was 
going  to  break  through ;  he  would  tell  a  Verestchagin  story  to  the  world  when  that 
great  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  Nippon  and  Muscovy  in  sweltering  Man- 
churia. 

We  were  camp  mates,  Haynes  and  I.  Our  comradeship  began  in  those  days 
of  waiting  at  the  Imperial  in  Tokio.  We  had  slept  side  by  side  on  a  rubber  sheet  in 
boggy-padded  fields,  cuddled  against  wayside  shrines  and  towered  burning  monu- 
ments builded  by  Mahommedans  who  knew  no  Mecca.  Revolvers  in  hand,  we 
had  driven  village  head-men  from  their  yamens  and  requisitioned  their  k'angs  in 
the  name  of  Need.  Our  carts  were  kept  together,  our  servants  were  joint  servitors 
— robbing  us  both  alike — and  our  tents  were  pitched  alongside,  one  for  us,  the 
other  for  the  servants.  We  had  pulled  each  other  from  flooding  rivers,  nursed 
each  other  in  the  fever-stricken  days  of  the  rest  at  Haicheng  when  the  battle  front 
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was  being  formed.  And,  when  a  brown  lieutenant  came  one  night  to  tell  us  that 
we  should  ride  out  ^neath  the  northern  tower  in  the  early  mom  into  a  battle,  the 
greatest  of  our  age,  we  were  sworn  comrades. 

As  our  candle  flickered  on  the  edge  of  the  Irang  of  a  Manchu  hopse  where  we 
sprawled  full  length,  we  wrote  busily  long  into  the  night.  You  see,  you  never  can 
tell  what  may  happen  in  a  battle.  The  compound  was  noisy  with  song.  At  dinner, 
in  the  mess  tent,  that  evening,  veterans  had  told  grewsome  and  disconcerting  tales 
■of  the  night  before  this  or  that  battle,  of  how  so-and-so  had  seemed  that  night,  and 
what  his  mangled  body  looked  like  when  they  found  it  on  a  corpse-strewn  field  a 
few  days  later. 

"Ah,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see,^'  said  Prevignaud,  who  reinforced  his  talk 
with  his  usual  gestures.  You  always  laughed  when  he  spoke,  though  he  told  of  a 
tragedy. 

Haynes  went  early  to  our  room  in  the  old  yamen,  and  when  I  found  him 
he  had  already  written  a  score  of  pages  to  Her.  I  told  him  he  would  wish  he 
liadn't  posted  it  a  few  days  later  and  outlived  the  sentimentalism  bom  of  Cir- 
-cumstance  and  Imagination.  But  he  called  me  a  Philistine,  a  soulless  dog,  and 
several  other  pet  names — and  went  on  writing. 

In  the  compound  the  deep  voice  of  Ferris  was  vibrating  with  the  chorus  of 
A  Oerman  drinking  song.  And  as  the  hours  went  by  he  and  those  who  sat  on 
"boxes  and  looted  chairs  about  him  sang  vigorously.  How  strongly  song  revivifies 
Memory;  how  it  limns  moving  pictures  on  the  brain.  First  the  lyrics  of  some 
"half-remembered  opera,  then  the  jerky  coon-song  a  copy-devil  once  whistled,  but 
-ever  it  was  the  same  goal,  "Annie  Laurie^' — ^you  know  how  each  man's  imagination 
-substitutes  another  name.     And  they  sang  "Home,  Sweet  Home.'* 

The  pigs  of  the  yamen's  erstwhile  resident  snorted  about  the  open  mess  tent, 
the  ponies  oif  fourteen  war  correspondents  neighed  in  a  moonlit  compound,  and  in 
•one  comer  a  paper-screened  window  glowed  with  the  light  of  Haynes'  candle.  He 
was  writing  to  Her. 

He  had  the  photo  before  him  in  the  full  glare  of  the  candle  and  tears  were 
in  his  eyes.     Outside  the  boys  were  singing: 

"And  111  sing  one  song 
To  my  old  Kentucky  Home— 
To  my  old  Kentucky  Home, 

Fa-ar  a-way;  far  away." 

They  were  singing  it  again  an  hour  later  when  I  rolled  over  on  the  bricks 
■of  the  k^ang  and  slept,  leaving  Haynes  keeping  tryst  with  Memory,  writing  still. 

*       *       * 

"Time  has  come,  master.** 

It  was  Ibariki.  He  had  water  for  our  morning  ablutions  and  the  ponies  were 
feeding.  In  an  hour  we  had  packed  haversacks  and  bulged  our  pockets,  and  then 
we  rode  out  into  the  gray  of  early  morning  to  lose  ourselves  in  h  great  plain  of 
towliang.  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Two  days  later  we  came  to  a  hill 
from  which  a  number  of  field  guns  were  seen  flaming  and  flashes  like  giant  fire-flies 
<5hanged  to  floating  whisps  of  smoke  clouding  a  glaring,  cloudless  sky. 

We  had  caught  up  with  the  war.  A  wild,  mad,  ten  days  of  battle  raged  over 
the  great  sun-scorched  plain,  low  hills  were  strewn  with  dead,  shells  scattered  like 
Tiail  over  many  heights.  Trenches  were  filled  with  mangled  dead,  both  white  and 
brown.  Havnes  and  I  saw  many  things  which  were  blurred  on  the  mind  like 
Wdeous  nightmares. 

Hajues  was  laughing  a  wild  delirious  laugh  as  we  lay  close  to  the  sand  in 
the  dry  river  bed,  hearing  the  bullets  sink  with  a  phut  into  the  mounds.  "Fred, 
my  boy,'*  he  said,  "this  is  war;  not  a  penny  three-farthing  South  Africa,  but  war, 
real  war.     This  is  the  war  of  modem  times,  and  we're  seeing  it.*' 

Yes,  we  were  seeing  it.  Far  away  a  red-cross  flasr  fiuttered  over  a  dressing 
station  near  the  firing  line;  the  white  and  red  was  plain  in  the  yellow  plain.  I 
<K>uld  get  some  sketches  there,  for  it  was  pictures  I  came  to  get-^s  Haynes  had 
€aid,  1  was  to  paint  with  pigments,  he  with  words. 
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Near  us  men  in  khaki  were  swarming  under  the  shelter  of  an  abandoned  Lama 
temple;  every  burial  mound  of  its  courtyard  hid  a  little  group.  Shells  were  break* 
ing  overhead.  How  they  screeched,  ere,  like  a  thunder  clap,  they  split  and  scat- 
tered death.  Rifle  bullets  whizzed  by,  displacing  the  air  and  thudding  with  dull 
phut  against  the  earth. 

^'Banzai!     Nippon  Riklogun-sha,  Banzai!     Banzai P' 

With  wild  yells  the  Nagoya  division  had  left  the  shelter  of  the  temple  and 
the  adjacent  stone  walls ;  a  brown  wave  swarmed  toward  the  hill  before  us.  Yell- 
ing, shrieking,  a  mad  horde  hurled  itself  over  the  glistening  wires. 

To  the  right  an  exploding  mine  spouted  debris  and  mangled  men  into  the  air.. 
But  others  went  on. 

"Haynes  this  is" — ^why,  Haynes  was  missing  I! 

Heavens !  there  he  was,  rushing  up  the  green  hill  in  that  brown,  mad  throng,. 
How  he  got  over  the  barbed  wire,  past  the  mine  fields,  over  the  many  deep  pits- 
whose  cruel  stakes  had  impaled  so  many  fighting  men,  I  don't  know.  But  there- 
he  was,  revolver  in  hand,  rushing  wildly  to  the  crest  where,  already,  bayonets  were- 
clashing  and  skulls  were  being  cloven  with  keen-edged  Samurai  swords. 

In  the  broken  Lama  temple  I  ate  my  biscuits,  took  a  deep  draught  from  my 
canteen,  and  slept — slept  and  dreamed  of  war  and  mangled  bodies  and  of  a  pale- 
faced  girl  of  Haynes  photograph  who  would  weep  when  I  told  her  of  how  he  had 
died  on  Scrub  Hill. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  daylight  and  the  rifles  were  stilled;  the  guns,  seeming^ 
afar  now,  sounded  dully.  On  the  five  crests  of  the  Shoushan  red-balled  white  flags- 
fluttered  airily  and  bivouacs  were  made  amongst  acres  of  broken  wires.  Browa 
soldiers  had  built  fires  in  captured  trenches  to  boil  rice  in  their  charred  canteens. 

At  the  hill  crest  two  trenches,  parapetted  with  sand  bags,  were  piled  thick 
with  white  and  brown  forms,  twisted  and  torn,  in  a  heterogenous  heap  of  carrion.. 
And  on  a  boulder  near  by  was  Haynes,  gnawing  a  piece  of  black  bread,  loot  from  a 
dead  Russian's  kit. 

"I  say,  Fred,"  he  said,  as  though  we  had  never  parted,  *'it's  horrible,  isn't  it  ? 
Do  you  know,  if  we,  whom  people  send  to  tell  'cm  about  these  things,  could  only 
paint  with  horrors,  we'd  do  more  than  Nick  did  for  universal  peace." 

'Whafs  happened,  anyhow?"  I  asked. 

'^e've  won  these  hills,  that's  all,"  replied  Haynes  between  bites.  "After  all 
that  artillery  preparation,  thousands  of  shells,  millions  of  dollars,  and  flve  whole 
line  assaults  which  costs  thousands  of  lives  and  gained  nothing." 

"And  where  were  you?"  I  Queried. 

"In  it,"  said  Haynes  quickly.  "It  was  a  charge  that  was  not  to  be  stopped. 
They  went  on  like  a  wave  though  the  machine  guns  cut  into  'em  frightfully  and 
the  rifles  everlastingly  did  let  'em  have  it." 

"And  whafs  doing  now?"  I  asked,  explaining  that  I  had  awakened  not  long^ 
before,  a  fact  which  amused  Haynes  greatly.  "How  any  one  can  be  ass  enough  to- 
sleep  when  there's  war  to  be  seen  gets  me,"  he  said. 

"What's  doing?  Why,  we're  drawing  a  circle  about  Liao-yang.  They've  fixed 
things  from  the  book  and  old  Kuropatkin's  cast  to  play  McMahon  or  De  Wimpflfen — 
Liao-yang  is  Sedan.  Stage  is  set;  curtain's  up.  We,  that  is  Oku  and  his  four 
divisions,  are  to  press  home  an  attack  through  this  four  miles  of  plain  to  the  city, 
swinging  round  with  our  left  across  the  railway  on  their  right.  Nodzu's  fighting- 
on  the  right  and  Kuroki  with  his  three  divisions  which  came  over  the  Imperial  road 
from  Motien-ling  are  cutting  into  the  Russian  rear  at  the  Yentai  mines.  Seems  to- 
me they  call  every  place  Yentai  when  they've  got  no  other  name  for  it.  Nodzu's 
got  some  pontoons  on  the  Taitse-ho,  and  he's  connecting  us  and  Kuroki." 

"That's  Kuroki's  guns  rolling  beyond  the  river,  then?"  I  surmised. 

"Yes,  it's  an  artillery  affair  for  a  while,  but  there'll  be  some  work  for  rifle 
and  bayonet  before  we  get  through.  They've  got  eleven  redoubts,  forts,  they  tell 
me,  all  connected  by  miles  of  trenches  in  echelon  semi-circling  the  two  cities,  the 
station  and  the  walled  city." 

"And  who  told  you  all  this?"  I  asked,  sarcastically. 
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"Tanaka/'  he  said,  with  a  wink,  "and  my  own  observations;  you^d  see  it  too, 
if  you  had  half  an  eye.  Tanaka^s  with  the  Nagoyas.  Why  didn't  you  come  on 
with  us.  I've  had  a  bully  time  with  them.  But  I  guess  it's  arrest  and  gendarmes 
to  see  us  on  the  back  trail  when  we  get  to  headquarters.  You  and  I  go  home  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  as  soon  as  Oyama  gets  time  to  deal  with  us.  You  see,  weVe  seen 
more  than  the  programme  called  for.    Tanaka  told  me  this,  too." 

^TTou  don't  seem  much  put  out  about  it,  anyhow,"  said  I. 

"You  old  duffer,  Fred,"  he  replied,  "why  should  I.  This  is  the  battle,  with 
a  capital  T,  and  I've  seen  some  of  it;  I've  heard  all  about  it.  Tanaka  seems  dif- 
ferent from  these  other  sphinxes;  his  Cambridge  education,  I  guess.  Me  for  a 
free  wire  where  censors  cease  from  troubling  and  dispatches  have  no  limits." 

On  the  hill-top  we  were  joined  by  some  military  attaches,  observers  from  many 
nations.  The  battle  had  rolled  on  and  they  were  honorably  permitted  to  come  for- 
ward. Some  fellow  correspondents  joined  us  and  told  of  the  dire  penalties  that 
threatened  all  who  had  fled  from  the  mentors  who  were  commissioned  to  guard  us. 

That  night  with  a  rumble  as  of  an  earthquake  the  great  plain  flashed  fire  and 
bayonets  glistened  in  the  moonlight  as  regiment  hurled  itself  against  regiment 
in  manv  trenches. 

Phut-phut-phut^ — phutter-phutter-phut. 

Rifles  rolled,  cracked  in  staccato  flutters  and  boomed  dully.  Bearers  rushed 
amongst  broken  waves;  they  were  needed  when  the  ebb  came  back.  With  wild 
screams  the  brown  men  fought  with  the  Samurai-fury  as  of  old — and  in  places  the 
trenches  were  carried  and  slaughtering  machine  guns  hurled  from  the  parapets. 

It  was  a  wild  night;  a  long  drawn  out  duel  circled  about  two  cities,  one  of  the 
west,  a  city  as  of  Russia,  the  other  of  the  east,  an  ancient  city  of  China — ^a  far- 
stretched  fight  with  lines  forty  miles  long.  With  every  hour  the  encircling  lines 
crept  closer. 

What  we  did  that  night  is  hazy  in  my  memory,  for  I  was  faint,  dazed  some- 
what by  a  touch  of  sun.  But  I  remember  many  charges,  bloody  rushes  with  com- 
batants who  seemed  like  fiends,  manv  lines  of  bearers,  hundreds  of  dead  scattered 
in  the  grain  and  sprawled  in  rutted  roads,  shrieks  and  fire  flashes,  a  serrated  line 
of  darting  flames  in  the  gloom.  Then  there  were  wild  *T)anzais,"  and  we — Haynes 
and  T — rushed  forward  with  the  Asada  division  at  the  tail  of  a  runaway  Russian 
regiment.  The  Russian  drivers  were  lashing  their  beasts  and  dragging  on  ropes, 
toiling  to  save  some  guns,  but  a  few  yards  away.  Ere  they  cut  the  traces  they  left 
a  trail  of  writhing  bodies.  Tripping  over  the  outstretched  corpses  we  dashed  under 
an  arched  gateway  into  a  Chinese  city,  running  madly  about  muddy  streets  in  which 
looters  were  tearing  away  shutters  from  Chinese  stores,  knocking  loose  the  barri- 
cades from  Yamen  doors.  Rifle  cracks  and  screams  told  of  the  death  of  stragglers. 
There  were  shrieks  galore  in  Liao-yang  that  night. 

"Quick,  get  in  here,"  shouted  Haynes.  "It's  a  temple.  We're  safer  here 
than  in  the  streets  to-night.  These  brown  devils  are  out  of  hand.  Tanaka  told  me 
they  would  be;  he  knew.  They've  put  guards  on  the  four  gates,  and  thejr're  round- 
ing up  all  the  Russians  in  the  place.  We're  white,  and  may  be  Russians  in  the 
darkness ;  therefore  we  lay  low." 

We  did.  Haynes  barricaded  the  door,  and  we  slept  on  the  devastated  altar, 
fitfully,  until  the  merciless  sun  began  to  shine  again. 

Oyama  and  his  staff  rode  in  that  day  and  took  over  Kuropatkin's  house  on 
the  city  square.  We  waited  in  the  native  cit.y — ^time  was  not  yet  arranged  for 
coming  of  honorable  correspondents — and  we  worked.  Haynes  spread  his  untidy, 
scrawly  writing  over  sheet  after  sheet  of  dirt-smeared  copy  paper.  I  was  busy 
with  pencil  sketches — ^the  men  at  home  could  fill  in  the  detail  with  wash — some 
of  the  drawings  would  go  for  double  page. 

Haynes  looked  up  from  his  work.  "Thev've  had  nothing  yet,"  he  said,  as  he 
chugged  hard  at  his  pipe,  "nothing  but  oflBcial  reports  and  skeletons — what  can  a 
man  get  into  fifty  words  censored  by  a  man  who  cuts  what  he  doesn't  understand  ?" 

"Fred,"  he  went  on,  "give  'em  Verestchagin.  Let  all  that  Turner  effect  you 
saw  from  the  city  wall  and  from  the  Tjama  temple,  the  silvery  river  and  dull  tints 
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of  setting  sun,  religiously  alone.  I'm  going  to  give  it  to  'em  with  its  mud  and 
blood  unvarnished,  just  as  it  is,  sans  pomp,  sans  circumstances.  The  world's  going 
to  get  this  story  first,  a  beat  that  will  be  remembered,  and  I'm  going  to  get  a  name, 
now,  for  me  and  Her.  I'm  not  goingto  be  anybody's  jackal,  no  sir.  I've  shown  you 
her  photo,  haven't  I?" 

J  assured  him  that  he  had — a  hundred  times. 

"I'll  take  your  sketches,  if  you  like,"  he  continued.  "I'll  send  'em  by  first 
mail.     You  don't  compete  with  mie,  you  know." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  We  would  both  be  sent  back,  I  felt  sure.  Haynes 
intended  to  race  for  a  free  wire — and  I  believed  in  him  somehow. 

When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  we  walked  into  a  camp  where  a  dozen  war 
correspondents  argued  as  to  the  merits  of  different  generals,  discussed  various 
movements,  notably  a  retreat.  Ibariki  hailed  us  as  though  from  the  grave.  He 
had  our  carts,  our  ponies,  food  and  dry  clothes.  A  good  meal,  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  clothes  did  wonders  with  both  of  us;  we  felt  like  new  men.  And  what  did  we 
care  when  Captain  Okada  came  to  pass  sentence  on  us  ?     Xot  much,  my  masters. 

It  was  a  week  later  before  I  saw  Haraes.  He  sat  at  a  table  on  the  spacious 
veranda  of  the  Astor  house  looking  into  the  park  across  Victoria  road  where  the 
band  of  one  of  the  Tientsin  garrisons  played  "The  Geisha." 

"And  Polly  winked  his  eye 
And  Polly  gave  a  sigh — " 

Haynes,  was  humming  the  tune.  His  riding  suit  was  frayed,  his  face  thin, 
more  gaunt  than  usual. 

"HuUoa,"  he  said,  "I  beat  'em.  Rode  day  and  night  to  Niuchwang.  Took 
twenty-three  hours.  Caught  train  there,  over  an  hour  to  spare.  Landed  Shan- 
haikwan  good  time  catch  morning  edition.  I've  landed  a  great  beat,  and  the  paper's 
pleased.     This  came  to-day. 

It  was  a  cablegram  from  the  paper  represented  by  Haynes.     It  read: 

Ilaynes, 

Shanhaikwan. 
Scooped  everybody  first  story  America  excellent  old  man  grants  bonus.    MARTIN. 

"And  the  ride?"  I  asked 

"Oh,  it  was  a  hard  one,  but  I  came  out  all  right  There  were  eight  rivers, 
but  we  managed  them,  Beelzebub  and  I.  At  Haicheng  I  told  that  chow  who  spoke 
pidgin  that  I  was  going  to  the  Lama  temple  on  the  hill  to  sleep.  I  guess  that  in- 
duced those  fellows  to  rest.  They're  not  over  fond  of  discomfort,  you  know  that. 
A  man  don't  have  to  be,  you  know,  when  he's  made  his  name.  Near  Niuchwang  a 
Chinee,  Himghutze,  I  think,  took  a  shot  at  me;  guess  he  wanted  to  rob  me.  His 
shot  was  wild;  so  were  mine.  I  plugged  at  him  three  times  from  the  pony — poor 
old  pony.  Had  to  shoot  him  at  Niuchwang.  He  staggered  in  lame,  badly  rowelled. 
It  broke  me  up  to  have  to  shoot  the  beast.  Got  a  sampan  across  the  Liao  to  the 
station;  it's  on  the  Chinee  side,  and  landed  0.  K.  at  Shanhaikwan.  Say,  I  feel 
rotten ;  let's  have  a  drink." 

We  did,  then  others,  and  Haynes  tottered  oflE  to  bed.     He  was  worn  out. 

In  the  corridor  I  met  some  tourists.  And,  wonder  of  wH)nder8,  among  them 
was  the  woman  Haynes  raved  about,  the  girl  of  the  photograph.  She  was  selfish, 
«ven  more  than  the  picture  showed.  What  could  he  see  in  her.  It  was  she,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.     I  had  seen  the  photo  too  often  to  make  a  mistake. 

Hotel  clerks  will  always  furnish  information  if  properly  approached,  and  soon 
I  knew  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  The  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  American 
brewer.     She  was  a  New  York  woman,  and  on  her  honeymoon. 

In  the  billiard  iHX)m  some  one  gave  me  a  bar-front  introduction  to  the  brewer. 
He  looked  at  my  dirty  riding  suit  and  noted  its  rugged  condition.  •'War  corre- 
spondent?" he  rsked.  There  was  an  unpleasant  sneer  in  the  question — ^the  patroniz- 
ing  sneer  of  the  vulgar  rich. 

T  pleaded  guilty;  how  else  could  I  with  all  the  clothes  I  had  in  a  cart  at 
Niuchwang. 
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*T  say,  was  there  a  chap  name  o^  Haynes  with  you  fellows/*  asked  the  brewer. 
He  was  a  vulgar-lookmg  fellow;  his  heavy-checked  suit  and  abundance  of  jewelry 
bespoke  bad  taste.  "My  wife  knows  a  newspaper  man  name  o'  Haynes.  Went  to 
Manchuria,  and  my  wife  used  to  hear  from  him.  SheM  have  married  him,  too,  but  I 
made  a  flash  with  my  coin.  The  coin  get^s  them  every  time.  I've  got  it  to  bum. 
There's  money  in  beer/' 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  said,  and  took  my  leave.  Somdiow  the  brewer  made  me 
feel  like  fighting. 

\Vhen  I  crept  into  Haynes'  room  he  was  sleeping  peacefully.  I  left  him  and 
turned  in. 

That  night  I  dreamed  of  a  pale-faced  woman  drowning  in  a  brewery  vat  with 
bags  of  coin  weighted  about  her  neck. 


THE  GIRL  FROM  OREGON 

By  Henry  ^^aldorf  Francia 

%w^|p  PAID  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  and  thought  the  ranch  a  fine  bar- 
gain at  that,"  declared  Joe  Harding,  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Briggs'  little- 
hotel,  which  was  the  pride  of  the  village  of  Paradise,  in  North  Dakota. 
"And  here  it  is,  a  worthless  piece  of  property  upon  my  hands,  because 
everybody  in  this  town  of  ours — ^myself  included — ^has  given  it  a  bad 
reputation,  and  is  afraid  to  go  near  the  infernal  place!" 

"What  is  the  mattle  with  it?" 

The  pretty  school  teacher  from  Oregon,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before  and  h&d 
already  smitten  the  hearts  of  every  single  male  boarder  at  Briggs,  became  the  focus- 
of  all  eyes. 

"Haunted!"  answered  a  chorus  of  voices  in  unison. 

Bessie  Gorton  laughed  aloud — a  long,  merry,  sweet  laugh  of  incredulity  and 
amusement — at  such  a  childish  belief. 

"Absurd!"  she  said.  "Ghosts  and  haunted  houses  are  stories  for  children T 
You  do  not  really  mean  that  you  believe  such  stuff,  do  youP' 

"You  can  poke  fun  at  us,  an'  laff  all  yer  please,"  almost  shouted  Jim  Leaf, 
the  cowboy ;  "it  don't  change  ther  fax  noner  Thar's  no  one  ever  dared  say  anythin'' 
agin'  ther  courage  of  Jimmy  Ijcaf,  but  I  wouldn't  go  anear  ther  place  agin'  for 
a  milyun !" 

Miss  Gorton  laughed  once  more. 

"So  you've  been  there  ?  Well,  what  happened  ?  I  have  not  heard  a  real  ghost 
story  since  I  went  to  kindergarten  and  a  boy  in  the  primary  school  walked  home 
with  me — and  I  am  sure  this  must  be  thrilling !" 

"It  was  this  way,"  answered  Joe  Harding.  "Just  after  I  bought  the  place,  I 
sent  an  old  darkey  out  there  with  a  load  of  stuff.  There  was  an  old  stove  down 
in  the  kitchen,  and  he  made  a  fire  so  as  to  treat  himself  to  *.  cup  of  coffee.  No 
sooner  had  the  fire  got  well  under  way  than  an  unearthly  shrink  startled  him,  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  awful  noises,  which  continued  until  he  was  frightened  out  of 
his  wits.  Sounded  like  screams  of  a  woman,  and  the  rattling  ol*  a  million  tin  cansy 
and  as  if  the  house  was  tumbling  in  a  heap !  He  lost  no  time  making  a  bee  line 
for  home,  and  swore  he  saw  ghosts !" 

"Negroes  are  superstitious,  you  know,"  observed  Miss  Gorton,  with  a  nnrle 
that  made  Harding  wish  he  could  bask  in  it  forever. 

"That's  so,"  put  in  the  cowboy.  "An'  we  laffed  at  him  jest  ,as  you  laff^  at  us. 
Then  Joe  an'  I  an'  a  few  of  the  boys  went  out  thar  ter  ketch  ther  ghosts  who  we 
tho't  we'd  find  out  ter  be  er  lot  of  cattle  thieves — ^an'  we  didn'ti  stay  long!  We 
beam  all  that  old  Hezekiah  did,  an'  a  lot  more !  Most  turned  oufr  hair  white !  I 
ain't  afeerd  of  anythin'  livin',  but  when  it  cuius  ter  tacklin'  spooks,  I'm  slidin'  out !" 

Miss  Gorton's  face  assumed  a  half-serious^  half-mocking   lexpresuonii.    Thft 
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«peaker  was  evidently  so  serious^  and  his  faith  so  plainly  shared  in  by  all  the  com- 
pany except  herself,  that  to  give  way  to  mirth  seemed  likely  to  furnish  grounds  for 
believing  she  would  intentionally  offend. 

"I  do  not  doubt  at  all,"  she  said,  "that  you  heard  strange  sounds  and  saw 
«trange  sights;  but  were  you — ^^  She  was  going  to  ask,  "sober P*  but  caught  her- 
self. "I  mean,  that  I  think  they  came  from  natural  causes,  and  your  imagina- 
tions carried  you  away.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  seen  a  ghost,  and  I  will  not 
t)elieve  in  them  upon  hearsay.  1  am  really  surprised  that  Mr.  Harding— originally 
from  Boston — should  accept  such  a  theory  without  scientific  investigation !'' 

Her  words  nettled  Joe  Harding.  "There  are  people  in  Boston  who  believe 
in  spirits  V  he  said,  hotly. 

"Oh,  I  know  there  are!^*  she  replied,  with  a  smile.  "It's  a  head  center  of 
"Spiritualism!     But  whose  ghosts  are  these  on  your  ranch  supposed  to  be?'' 

Mrs.  Briggs  herself  vouchsafed  the  answer.  "There  was  a  family  once  mas- 
•sacred  on  the  place  by  Comanches  when  Dakota  was  a  wilderness,'*  she  said,  "and 
just  a  few  years  before  Paradise  became  a  town  there  was  a  mysterious  murder  near 
where  tlie  house  stands.  A  rich  cattle  buyer  who  had  come  out  to  buy  the  place 
was  killed  and  his  money  stolen.  The  cowboys  caught  the  wretches  who  mur- 
dered him,  and  hanged  them  from  a  limb  of  a  big  tree  still  standing  alongside  the 
house." 

"The  foundations  for  a  ghost  story  are  very  good,  indeed !"  said  Miss  Gorton 
with  mock  seriousness,  which  they  to(A  to  be  real.  "However,  I  am  still  uncon- 
vinced, ai)d  surely  Mr.  Harding — " 

The  intimation  was  too  much  for  the  man.     He  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Fll  give  a  half-interest  in  the  ranch  to  any  one,  man  or  woman,"  he  cried, 
who  will  solve  the  mystery !" 

He  looked  at  her  pointedly  and  triumphantly.    Very  quietly  she  answered  him : 
I'll  take  your  offer,  Mr.  Harding!" 

"You  are  not  serious.  Miss  Gorton  ?"    He  stared  at  her ;  so  did  the  rest  of  them. 

"I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life,"  she  answered  in  a  convincing  tone.  "I 
invite  all  you  boys  to  accompany  me,  and  see  what  I  do  with  these  spooks  of  yours ! 
You  can  stand  as  far  away  from  the  house  as  you  like  and  look  on !  When  it  comes 
ito  handling  a  ghost,  you'll  see  a  girl  from  Oregon  who  is  not  afraid  of  them !" 

"When  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"I've  always  been  taught  to  do  things  *Now',"  she  said,  beaming  upon  them. 
""Hitch  up  the  burros,  and  as  many  of  you  come  along  as  care  to." 

But  there  were  only  two  who  "cared  to" — Joe  Harding,  who  would  have  unhes- 
itatingly descended  into  the  lower  regions  if  necessary  to  be  in  her  company,  and 
Jim  Ijeaf,  who  would  have  "ruther  not,"  but  was  ashamed  to  refuse  her  dare.  All 
Hie  others  suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  important  matters  to  attend  to  which 
would  not  brook  delay. 

Mounted  on  three  of  the  toughest  and  fleetest  little  burros  that  ever  trotted  the 
plains,  and  with  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders,  the  girl  and  the  two  men  started 
off,  the  girl  laughing  merrily,  but  the  two  men  with  many  evil  forebodings. 

A  ride  of  two  hours  over  a  beautiful  stretch  of  country  brought  them  to  the 
•door  of  the  crumbling  old  house  on  the  ranch.  It  was  dusk  when  they  dismounted, 
-and  the  girl  boldly  entered  and  passed  througrh  the  front  room  into  the  spacious 
Tdtchen,  loUowed  gingerly  by  the  two  men.  The  place  had  the  chilly  atmosphere 
ivhich  attaches  to  all  long  uninhabited  dwellings,  and  the  girl  shivered  slightly.  The 
men,  seeing  her  tremble,  attributed  it  to  fear,  but  they  were  entirely  mistaken. 

"Make  a  little  fire,"  she  ordered,  "and  we'll  sit  here  a  few  minutes  before  pur- 
suing our  investigations.    My  hand  is  too  cold  to  shoot  straight !" 

They  obeyed  her,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  a  crackling  fire  was  spreading  its 
warmth  about  them.  Sudednly,  a  terrible  shriek  as  of  a  woman  in  mortal  pain  and 
a^ny,  startled  them.  The  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  stood  stock  still,  but  the 
girl,  seizing  her  rifle,  ran  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
room  above,  and  rapidly  ascended.  A  deafening  rattle  as  of  chains  accompanied  by 
repeated  screams,  rang  through  the  house.     The  men  cocked  their  rifles  and  waited,^ 
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expecting  to  see  the  girl  fall  limp  and  lifeless  down  the  stairway.  Instead,  they 
heard  the  crack  of  her  gun,  saw  her  bend  low  as  a  heavy  body  passed  swiftly  over 
her  head,  and  heard  her  crv : 

"Quick!    Quick!    Shoot!'' 

The  heavy  body  struck  against  the  wall  of  the  house  with  a  force  which  made 
it  tremble,  and  down  the  stairway  there  rolled  a  monster  panther !  The  maddened 
animal,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  sprang  at  Harding^s  throat.  Both  men  fired  simul- 
taneously, but  in  their  excitement  their  aim  was  bad,  and  the  beast  was  only 
wounded.  For  a  moment  it  stopped,  hesitated,  and  then,  recovering  from  the  shocks 
with  another  awful  shriek  it  leaped  for  Harding's  breast.  He  jumped  out  of  its 
path  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  ball  from  the  girl's  rifle  crashed 
through  its  skull,  and  it  fell  writhing  in  mortal  agony. 

"There  is  another  one,  in  the  room  above,  I  killed !"  said  the  girl,  coming  down 
the  stairs  and  joining  them,  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  bosom  heaving.  "They  were 
your  ghosts !" 

When  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise  and  the  excitement,  Joe  Harding' 
asked: 

"But  where  did  you  get  such  an  idea.  Miss  Gorton?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh,  "Mrs.  Briggs  was  telling  me  about  vour 
haunted  ranch  last  night,  and  by  questioning  I  learned  from  her  that  a  pair  ot  pet 
panthers  had  once  belonged  to  a  family  who  lived  here.  It  came  to  my  mind  that 
the  scream  of  a  panther  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  woman  suddenly  and  badly 
frightened,  and  when  the  old  darkey  repeated  to  me  the  story  of  his  adventure,  I 
found  that  he  had  seen  on  the  floor  above  a  lot  of  old  tinware  and  a  number, of  sheet- 
iron  dnmis.  Then  I  was  satisfied  that  the  panthers  came  back  to  the  house  and  had 
a  habit  of  lying  by  the  pipe,  and  the  heat  had  scorched  them  when  the  old  man  made 
the  fire  to  cook  his  coflfee.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  frightful  noise  and  the  terri- 
ble sounds  he  and  you  heard  were  caused  by  their  running  over  the  tin  and  drums 
while  trying  to  escape  into  the  thick-spreading  branches  of  the  large  tree  just  out- 
side the  window  place — the  tree,  I  imagine,  they  hanged  the  murderers  of  the  cattle 
buyer  on !" 

"When  a  woman  IS  brave,"  observed  Jim  Leaf,  grasping  her  hand  with  a 
squeeze  that  made  her  squirm,  "thar's  no  man  is  er  rushlight  next  to  her!  Gal,, 
you've  won  half  of  this  ranch  for  fair !" 

Then,  as  he  took  a  swift  look  from  the  girl's  face  to  that  of  Joe  Harding,  he 
saw  something  which  caused  him  to  add  to  himself  with  a  chuckle  they  distinctly 
heard  : 

"I'm  gamblin'  you've  won  ther  whole  on  it !  An'  if  Jimmy  Leaf  ever  hitches 
up  it  will  be  with  er  gal  from  Orygon." 


THE  STORY  OF  THREE  BUMPS 

By  Ben  F.  Morrifl 

IT  was  a  windy  morning  in  December  and  Darwin  bent  his  head  before  the 
gale  as  he  hurried  along  to  his  office.  A  fine  snow  filled  the  air,  and  although 
it  was  late,  the  sidewalks  were  almost  deserted.  Bending  his  head  still  more 
as  he  turned  the  windy  comer  of  a  fashionable  store,  he  met  with  a  head-on 
collision,  and  his  derby  was  sent  flying  in  the  snow.  Quickly  raising  his- 
head,  he  received  what  first  seemed  to  be  an  armful  of  furs  and  a  brown  ha^  but 
a  smothered  laugh  told  him  that  there  was  a  girl  beneath. 

"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  did  I  hurt  you?"  He  stuttered  when  he  had  helped 
her  to  her  feet  and  had  partially  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  must  have  slipped  when  we  bumped,"  she  answered 
laughing,  and  for  the  first  time  Darwin  was  able  to  see  her  face.  The  first  thing- 
he  noticed  was  the  embarrassed  laugh,  then  her  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  chedcs 
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pink  with  the  cold,  and  finally  her  straight  nose  with  its  few  scattering  freckles 
which,  as  he  afterward  declared  to  himself,  served  only  to  make  her  more  interest- 
ing. She  was  not  tall,  but  had  a  trim  little  figure,  and  she  looked  almost  dignified 
in  her  brown  suit  and  big  mink  furs  with  their  bunch  of  violets  in  front. 

Darwin  picked  up  her  muflf  and  helped  her  into  the  carriage  which  was  wait- 
ing at  the  curb.  She  smiled  as  the  carriage  started  and  Darwin,  feeling  for  his 
hat,  found  that  in  his  confusion  he  had  forgotten  to  rescue  it  from  the  snow.  As 
he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  noticed  her  purse,  which  had  evidently  slipped  from 
her  muff.  The  carriage,  however,  had  already  disappeared  in  the  storm,  so  he 
slipped  the  purse  in  his  coat  pocket  and  went  on  his  way. 

Arriving  at  the  oflBce  he  immediately  forgot  all  about  the  incident,  and  it 
was  not  until  noon,  when  he  again  put  on  his  overcoat,  that  he  looked  at  the  purse. 
It  was  of  soft  brown  leather,  which  he  now  remembered  had  matched  her  gloves, 
and  on  the  front  was  the  monogram  "F.  M."  Thinking  that  he  might  find  the 
address  of  the  o\nier  on  the  inside,  he  opened  it  and  found  a  five-dollar  bill,  three 
l)cnnie8,  a  receipt  for  fudge  and  a  card  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  "Payton 
Block,  Comer  Fifth  and  Commercial  Streets.'' 

"This  very  building,''  he  exclaimed ;  "but  she  can't  live  here  in  a  twelve-story 
office  building."  So  he  put  the  purse  in  a  drawer  of  his  desk  and  went  on  to  his 
lunch. 

For  several  weeks  things  went  on  as  usual  in  the  office,  and  the  girl  in  the 
brown  furs  was  almost  forgotten.  Darwin  had  finished  college  but  two  years  before, 
and,  after  his  graduation,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  receive  a  position  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Morton,  one  of  the  greatest  corporation  lawyers  in  the  city,  who  was  not 
only  the  legal  advisor  of  many  wealthy  corporations,  but  was  also  the  head  lawyer 
for  the  C.  I.  &  S.  Railroad.  Darwin,  by  doing  his  work  well,  and  because  of  some 
valuable  information  he  had  brought  out  in  lome  of  the  big  law  suits,  now  held  a 
position  which  any  young  man  might  env}'. 

One  spring  afternoon  Darwin  was  on  his  way  to  the  residence  section  of  the 
city  on  business.  He  boarded  a  car  going  up  one  of  the  fashionable  avenues,  and 
at  once  interested  himself  in  his  paper.  Still  reading  he  stepped  from  the  car 
when  he  reached  his  comer,  and,  hearing  a  warning  "toot,"  jumped  aside  just  in 
time  to  see  a  big  red  automobile  come  crashing  into  the  car  at  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  just  been  standing.  The  machine  had  not  been  running  very  fast,  but  it 
was  stopped  so  suddenly  that  its  occupants  were  thrown  out.  Darwin  received  one 
of  the  rear-seat  passengers  in  the  chest  just  as  he  was  recovering  his  balance,  and 
l)oth  went  rolling  in  a  heap  on  the  asphalt.  When  he  had  pulled  a  lot  of  tan 
veil  and  brovm  hair  out  of  his  mouth  and  got  on  his  feet,  Darwin  bent  over  the 
girl  just  as  she  opened  her  eyes. 

"By  Jove!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself,  "if  it  isn't  my  girl  of  the  brown  furs." 

She  sat  up,  straightened  out  her  skirts,  looked  over  to  where  the  other  victims 
of  the  accident  were  painfully  getting  to  their  feet,  and  then  burst  out  laughing. 

"We  seem  to  have  got  in  each  other's  way  again,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  had  something  softer  than  asphalt  to  get  in  your  way 
this  time,"  he  replied,  laughing  as  he  helped  her  to  her  feet  and  brushed  the  dust 
from  her  long  tan  auto  coat. 

By  this  time  the  man  who  was  running  the  machine  had  hailed  a  cab  and  was 
helping  the  other  lady  into  it.  Darwin  followed  the  girl  over  to  the  cab  and  handed 
her  her  hat,  which  had  fallen  off. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Bumper,"  she  said  archly  as  the  cab  started. 

"Good-bye,"  he  answered,  and  again  felt  blindly  for  his  hat,  but  as  before, 
found  that  it  was  still  lying  on  the  pavement.  As  lie  picked  it  up  he  found,  not 
another  purse,  but  a  hat  pin  lying  near  it,  and  as  he  examined  it  he  noticed  that 
the  silver  head  was  a  Wellesley  design. 

"What  a  fool,"  he  said  to  himself;  "why  didn't  I  think  to  ask  where  to  return 
her  purse." 

Several  davs  later  Mr.  Morton  announced  that  he  would  leave  for  a  short 
trip  to  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  left  all  business  matters  to  Darwin  until 
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his  return.  Thie^  of  course^  left  Darwin  with  mnch  to  attend  to,  but  nevertheless- 
he  found  time  now  and  then  to  open  the  drawer  in  his  desk^  when  the  other  men  iik 
the  office  were  not  looking^  and  take  a  look  at  the  purse  and  hat  pin  which  now 
comprised  his  collection. 

On  his  return  two  weeks  later,  Mr.  Morton  came  straight  from  the  train  to  the 
office  and  found  that  Darwin  had  disposed  of  several  important  business  transac- 
tions,  which  he  had  worried  over  during  his  absence,  even  better  than  he  could 
have  done  had  he  been  there  himself.  Feeling  quite  grateful  and  not  knowing  how  to* 
show  his  gratitude,  he  asked  Darwin  to  come  on  home  to  dinner,  and,  although  sur- 
prised, of  course  the  young  lawyer  accepted. 

On  their  way  home  Mr.  Morton  spoke  of  his  daughter  who,  he  said,  was  not 
expecting  to  see  him  home  so  soon,  and  Darwin  was  again  surprised,  for  although 
he  and  his  employer  were  the  best  of  friends,  the  old  man  never  spoke  of  his  private 
affairs,  and  Darwin,  having  heard  that  he  had  lost  his  wife  soon  after  his  marriage,, 
supposed  that  he  lived  alone. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  big  stone  house,  it  was  just  crowing  dark  and 
the  evening  air  was  quite  cold.  They  left  their  coats  in  the  hall,  and  then  went 
into  a  smoking  room,  which  was  lighted  only  by  a  bright  coal  fire  in  the  grate. 

"Tell  Florence  that  I  am  here,  James,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  and  then,  remem* 
bering  that  he  had  forgotten  to  pay  the  cab  man,  dropped  his  suit  case,  where  he 
stood,  in  front  of  the  portieres,  and  left  the  room.  Darwin  stood  gazing  into  the* 
fire  and  wondering  what  the  girl  would  be  like^  when  a  voice  from  the  next  room,, 
which  sounded  strangely  familiar,  cried,  "Daddy!"  and  then  some  one  came  run- 
ning through  the  portieres,  stumbled  over  the  suit  case,  and  fell  straight  into  his- 
arms.  Just  then  a  servant  turned  on  the  lights  from  the  hall,  and  Darwin  found 
himself  with  his  arms  around  a  girl  in  a  soft  silky  house  dress.  He  knew,  however, 
before  he  saw  her  face,  that  it  was  the  girl  whom  he  had  already  knocked  down 
twice  before. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bumper  P'  she  said,  as  she  extracted  herself  from  his 
arms,  which,  she  thought,  were  rather  enclined  to  hold  her  where  she  was,  and 
then  threw  herself  onto  her  father  as  he  came  in  the  door. 

"Florence,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who,, 
if  he  accepts  my  offer,  is  to  be  the  junior  member  of  the  future  firm  of  Morton  & 
Darwin,  lawyers." 

"Oh,  we  have  met  several  times  before,  haven't  meP*  she  said,  lauding. 


THE  WAY  HE  TOOK 

By  Ella  Smitk  Kraal 

THE  lonely  Oregon  road  turned  petulantly  away  from  the  settlement  and 
lost  itself  in  the  mountains,  but  the  man,  whose  broad  shoulders  bore  all 
his  personal  property  rolled  in  a  travel-worn  blanket,  found  it  easily.  With 
quickening  steps  he  struck  into  a  right  hand  trail.  The  thought  of  his- 
nearing  joume/s  end  made  his  shoulders  straighten,  and  the  coffee-pot 
and  frying  pan  in  the  pack  clinked  cheerful  promises  of  dinner  cooked  in  the  fire- 
place of  his  own  cabin. 

His  feet  touched  the  earth  with  the  confident  tread  of  ownership.  The  trees,  the 
logs,  the  moss  and  lickens,  the  very  trail  he  followed  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  hi» 
notice  and  appreciation,  but  a  small  foot-print  in  the  sand  caused  him  to  start  sur- 
prisedly. 

"Fm  blest  if  I  don't  believe  somebody's  been  wearing  down  this  trail  for  mef 
Some  kid's  been  building  a  playhouse  Vound  my  spring.  Look  at  the  pebbles,  and 
ferns  and  wild  fiowers  trained  about  it.  Water^s  cola  and  sweet  as  ever  though.  That 
spring's  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  I^m  sorry  now  that  I  ever  left  this  claim.  I'm 
done  with  prospecting,  any  how.  A  home  of  my  own^s  what  I  really  hanker  for. 
Hope  the  shack  isn't  full  of  rats. 
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**Great  Horn  Spoons !  but  it's  occupied !  Taken !  Jumped !  They've  been  making 
improvements,  too,  a  lean-to,  a  fence,  and  a  window  with  a  white  curtain.  There's  a 
woman  in  it,  then.  Well,  I  mi^ht  have  known  the  fool's  luck  would  desert  me  some 
time,  but  if  the  man's  about  I'u  put  up  a  stiff  game  of  bluff,  sure.  I  hate  to  knock 
at  mv  own  door." 

"Come  in !" 

He  dropped  the  pack  and  entered  with  an  ungentle  push.  The  stem  look  and 
crisp  words  were  ready  but  never  used.  Beside  the  fire  propped  with  cushions  and 
pillows,  sat  a  woman  with  white  hair  and  the  mother-look  in  her  gentle  face. 

*T  beg  your  pardon.  Madam,  but  I've  walked  from  Cottage  Grove  this  morning, 
and  am  tired  and  very  hungry.    Gould  I  get  a  meal  here  ?" 

"Not  before  my  daughter  comes  home  from  her  school,  for  I  can't  walk,  you  see ; 
but  my  lunch  is  here  at  my  elbow.    You  are  welcome  to  share  it." 

He  looked  at  the  daintiness  beneath  the  napkin  she  lifted,  and  smiled  with  his 
eyes. 

"You  are  too  generous,  madame.  With  my  appetite  it  would  be  robbery  to  accept 
your  invitation.  I'll  rest  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may,  and  go  on  to  Anderson's.  You 
haven't  been  here  long,  I  conclude?" 

"No;  we  left  Ohio  just  three  months  ago.  Lucy — ^my  daughter — ^was  so  lucky 
as  to  find  this  quarter-section  which  some  one  had  taken  up  and  then  abandoned. 

"Mr.  Anderson  was  most  kind  to  us,  furnishing  Lucy  with  the  facts  necessary  to 
contest  the  claim  of  the  person  who  first  took  this  land.  Indeed  all  the  people  about 
here  have  assisted  us  in  one  way  or  another,  to  make  the  cabin  habitable  and  to  get 
settled  in  it,  and  now  Lucy  is  teaching  the  school  and  getting  on  so  nicely  that  we 
feel  quite  hopeful. 

"Yes,  I  must  own  that  I  do  often  get  lonely  here,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  walk 
for  five  years  and  have  grown  to  depend  on  Lucy  for  everything,  and  now  she  is  away 
eight  hours  every  day,  and  yet  I  am  glad  and  proud  she  has  this  chance  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  me. 

"Yes,  she  is  my  only  child — ^now.  My  son  died  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines, 
three  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  when  the  call  came.  War  is 
hard  on  women ;  men  give  up  their  lives,  but  women  give  up  far  more  than  their  lives. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  the  fire  does  need  mending.  I've  been  quite  a  spendthrift  with 
the  wood  Lucy  left  for  me  this  morning.    You  are  very  kind.    Good  aitemoon." 

He  closed  the  door  gently.  The  pack  was  heavy,  but  his  spirit  was  heavier  still 
with  disappointment  and  something  like  resentm?ent  toward  Anderson,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  a  traitor.  Cose  to  the  ranch  gate  he  was  overtaken  by  a  whirr  of  wheels, 
and  Anderson  himself. 

"Why,  hello,  Gardner!"  he  called.  "I'd  given  up  ever  seeing  you  any  more. 
When  d'  ye  come  ?   Where  from  ?   Well,  climb  in  here.    You  look  about  used  up. 

"Whafs  that?  Your  friend?  Why,  I  hain't  nothing  else. 

"Oh,  the  Widow  Thorpe  and  her  daughter.  Well,  look  here,  now,  Dick.  You 
know  you  lost  your  right  to  that  land  by  non-residence.  You  couldn't  ha'  'proved  up' 
on  it  'ithout  perjurin'  yourself,  to  save  you,  an'  if  I  hadn't  helped  that  girl,  Jim  Eob- 
bins  would  have  jimiped  your  claim.  Would  you  you  have  liked  that  any  better? 
The  rest  of  us  wouldn't.  We  didn't  want  him  for  a  neighbor,  and  if  ever  a  girl 
deserved  help  it's  that  gritty  little  school  ma'am  of  ours. 

"Why,  Dick,  you  have  that  timber  land  on  the  West  yet — your're  all  right.  Yes, 
perhaps  the  homestead  was  more  desirable  as  a  home  but  why  didn't  you  come  back 
in  time  ?  Oh,  you  won't  feel  so  blue  after  dinner." 

Lucile  Thorpe,  on  her  way  to  school  next  morning,  wondered  dt  the  ringing  of 
an  axe  in  the  woods  near  by,  but  her  pupils  were  full  of  information. 

"Oh,  Miss  Thorpe,  a'int  you  'f  raid  ?  Dick  Gardner's  come  back,  an'  they  say  he's 
awful  mad  'caujse  you've  jumped  his  claim.  He's  a  great  big  feller;  wouldn't  your 
mother  be  skeered  if  he  should  come  while  you're  away !" 

She  knew  this  was  only  childish  prattle,  yet  it  did  not  make  her  the  more  com- 
posed. Law  and  ethics  chased  each  other  through  her  consciousness  in  spite  of  classes 
or  discipline.     She  arrived  at  home  quite  breathless. 

^  lAwy,  we're  to  have  a  near  neighbor,"  said  the  bright-eyed  invalid,  as  the  girl 
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entered.  "The  young  man  who  was  here  yesterday  owns  the  land  adjoining  us,  and  is 
building  a  house.  He  asked  leave  to  get  water  from  our  spring  for  the  present.  He 
seems  very  nice.'' 

"Pshaw  \"  she  said  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  explanation  and  fears.  "He  isn't 
lupetile,  nor  malicious.  He  doesn't  even  seem  to  resent  our  being  here.  I'm  not  wor* 
ried." 

Many  trees  soon  turned  into  a  house  whose  roof  glinted  in  the  sunshine,  and 
whose  windows  looked  sociably  toward  the  Thorpe  home. 

Lucile  grew  accustomed  to  finding  her  mother  in  possession  of  such  neighborly 
offerings  as  fish  and  game  and  to  see  her  knitting  socks  or  sewing  buttons  on  mascu- 
line raiment. 

"I  like  to  do  something  for  him,  he  is  so  kind  and  so  gentlemanly,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

And  then,  at  last,  it  happened  that  Lucile's  dark  or  dull  days  were  those  on 
which  she  didn't  meet  Dick  Gardner  in  the  trail,  and  once  a  smile  slipped  after  the 
"Good  morning"  she  gave  him,  and  lit  such  an  illumination  in  Bis  eyes  as  she  couldn't 
forget  all  day. 

One  day  he  didn't  step  out  of  the  trail  when  they  met,  but  caught  her  hands  to 
his  lips  and  to  his  breast  and  whispered : 

"Lucile,  my  brave,  my  beautiful  darling !  Give  me  leave  to  love  you." 


«     «     « 


1  guess  Dick  can  ^prove  up'  all  right  now,"  said  Anderson,  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding. 


THE  MISSING  MISSILE 

By  Frank  M.  Bicluicll 

SHORTLY  before  nine  o'clock  on  a  wet  December  evening  Dr.  Vialle's  bell, 
rang,  and  when  the  maid  opened  the  door  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  seemed 
actually  to  drive  inward  the  water-soaked  man  who  had  been  standing  out- 
side. 

"Is  the  doctor  in?  No  matter — I'll  wait,"  he  said,  all  in  one  half- 
panting  breath,  meanwhile  shutting  the  door  precipitately;  then,  giving  her  no 
chance  to  object  or  hinder  him,  he  brushed  quickly  by  and  walked  on  into  the  recep- 
tion room  which  adjoined  the  hall. 

Though  naturally  rather  troubled  by  his  lack  of  ceremony,  the  girl,  surmising 
that  he  must  be  a  personal  friend  of  the  doctor,  decided,  after  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion, to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  returned  to  her  quarters  in  the  basement. 
She  was  called  upstairs  again  not  many  minutes  afterward,  this  time  by  a  belated 
peddler  whom  she  dismissed  summarily;  but  she  was  not  disturbed  after  that  till 
her  master  came  in  at  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour,  when  she  went  up  to  meet  him. 
"Any  calls,  Nora?"  he  asked. 

"Jist  wan,  sor;  he  do  be  waitin'  in  yonder,"  she  replied  pointing  toward  the 
closed  door  of  the  reception-room. 

He  entered  the  apartment  indicated,  looked  about  it,  then  peered  through  to 
his  consulting  room  adjacent. 

"There's  nobody  here,"  he  announced;  *Tie  must  have  got  tired  and  gone  away." 
"No,  sor,  I  don't  think  so,"  Nora  protested,  gazing  around  the  two  apartments 
in  uneasy  perplexity.  "He  only  come  twinty  minutes  ago,  an'  I  been  sittin'  in 
the  dinin'-room  below  the  whole  while  wid  the  gas  turned  down,  lookin*  out  into 
the  street  at  the  rain,  except  wance  whin  the  bell  rang — no,  sor,  he  ain't  wint  out 
that  way,  sure." 

"Then  how  could  he  have — hulloa!  what  the  dickens  is  this?"  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  in  surprise.     "Did  you  leave  this  window  open?" 

Sorry  a  bit,  sor,  I  did  not,"  asserted  the  girl  stoutly ;  "  'twas  shut  an'  locked 
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fast,  as  it  always  do  be  whin  yourself s  abroad — through  me  bein'  that  nervous  of 
burglars. 

The  lower  sash  of  one  of  the  windows  in  the  consulting-room  which  overlooked 
a  shed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  had  been  left  raised  nearly  half-way.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  sill  closely,  Dr.  Vialle  discovered  the  faint  mark  of  a  boot-sole  im- 
pressed on  the  white  paint. 

"He  didn^t  stand  on  the  order  of  his  going,''  muttered  the  puzzled  physician, 
looking  hastily  about,  *T)ut  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  taken  away  anything  except 
himself.     What  sort  of  looking  person  was  he,  Nora?" 

"He  was  a  nice  enough  looking  gintleman,  sor,  though  'twas  only  a  minute  I 
seen  him ;  but  he  seemed  all  stirred  up  like  an'  'most  clean  out  of  breath,  an' — an' 
he  acted  mighty  quare,  sor,  altogether  He  didn't  have  no  overcoat  on,  an'  the 
clothes  of  him  was  wet  through  an'  soppin'  wid  the  rain." 

"Did  he  appear  to  be  ill?" 

"Sorry  a  wan  of  him;  he  looked  full  o'  health  intirely,  barrin'  him  bein'  in 
the  diwle's  own  hurry  about  somethin' — ^he  didn't  say  what." 

"Can  you  describe  his  appearance  a  little  more  particularly?" 

"Well,  sor,"  said  the  girl,  considering,  *1ie  was  a  young  feller,  not  above 
twinty-five,  an'  good  lookin'  if  he  did  have  red  hair — ^" 

"All  !'80  his  hair  was  red,"  interposed  the  doctor,  with  a  slight  start;  "did  he 
have  whiskers?" 

"He  did,  sor,  as  red  as  his  hair — redder  too  if  anything." 

"Neatly  trimmed  whiskers,  were  they,  the  beard  cut  to  a  point?*' 

"Sure,  sor,  'tis  the  very  image  of  him,"  Nora  returned,  noddins:  eagerly. 

"Clark  Lydston,  I'll  wager!"  he  soliloquized,  with  a  disturbed  frown,  naming 
the  son  of  his  old  college  chum.  "Now  what  in  the  world  could  he  have  wanted 
in  such  a  hurry  as  to  come  here  without  his  overcoat,  and  then  take  French  leave 
by  the  back  alley  before  seeing  me?" 

The  doctor  wondered  mightily — and  went  to  bed  still  wondering. 

Next  morning,  while  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Vialle  received  a  second  even  more 
startling,  though  less  elusive  caller.  It  was  a  strikingly  pretty  young  lady  in  a 
state  of  much  agitation — ^being  no  other  than  the  stepdaughter  of  Professor  Denby 
with  whom  Clark  Lydston  was  intimately  associated  at  the  Technological  Institute 

"Miss  Gardner!"  he  exclaimed,  hastening  to  place  her  in  a  chair,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  complete  prostration,  "what  has  happened?" 

"Haven't  you  heard?  Haven't  you  read  the  morning  papers?"  she  counter- 
queried.     "Oh,  doctor,  it's — ^it's  the  most  perfectly  awful  thing  !'j 

He  seized  the  copy  of  the  Oazette  that  had  been  lying  unnoticed  upon  the  hall 
table,  and  as  he  took  it  up  the  headlines  over  a  column  on  the  first  page  seemed 
to  leap  forth  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Great  Heavens !"  he  ejaculated,  losing  his  usual  ruddy  color.  This  is  what 
he  saw  * 

MURDERED  IN  HIS  LABORATORY 

SHOT  BY  ASSISTANT. 

CHEMISTRY   PROFESSOR   DENBY   KILLED. 

CLARK  LYDSTON  DOES  THE  DEED— KNOCKS  DOWN  JANITOR  AND 

ESCAPES. 

The  long  and  rather  sensational  story  thus  outlined  was  based  on  the  testimony 
of  James  Mudge,  janitor  at  the  Institute,  and  in  substance  may  be  given  as  follows : 

Soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mudge  heard  a  shot  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  basement  of  the  Technological  Institute.  He  tried  60  open  the 
door  leading  from  the  corridor,  but,  finding  it  locked,  ran  along  into  the  adjoining 
lecture-hall,  where  he  encountered  Clark  Lydston  coming  from  the  laboratory  in  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation.  Mudge  attempted  to  stop  Lydston,  who  brutally  felled 
him  to  the  floor,  then  made  his  exit  from  the  building.  As  soon  as  Mudge  could 
recover  himself  he  pushed  on  into  the  laboratory,  where  he  beheld  Professor  Denby 
lying  near  pne  of  the  sinks  dead,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  temple. 

On  account  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  Institute  was  nominally  closed, 
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and,  80  far  as  known  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  there  were  in  the  huilding,  beside 
the  janitor,  only  the  murderer  and  his  victim.  For  some  weeks  past,  Denby,  with 
Lydston's  aid,  had  been  conducting  a  special  line  of  research.  He  had  been  at 
work  all  that  day,  and  after  a  half-hour  for  dinner  had  returned  in  the  evening. 
Not  many  minutes  before  the  sound  of  the  fatal  shot  reached  Mudge^s  ears  he  had 
beard  high  words  passing  between  the  tw<o  men,  and  though  unable  to  distinguish 
•enough  to  report  tne  conversation,  he  felt  sure  they  were  having  a  violent  quarrel. 

Professor  Denby  had  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Institute,  Lydstion  had  been  assistant  professor  rather  more  than  a  year. 
Latterly  the  relations  between  the  two  were  said  not  to  be  especially  cordial,  partly 
-owing  to  the  fact  that  Denby  disapproved  of  the  marked  attentions  his  young 
^colleague  was  paying  to  the  former^s  beautiful  stepdaughter,  Miss  Helen  Gardner. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  dropping  the  sheet,  "this  must  have  given 
jrou  a  terrible  shock." 

"It  came  on  me  like  a  thunderbolt,"  returned  the  girl  shuddering.  "I  spent 
ihe  night  out  of  town,  and  didn't  learn  of  it  till  I  read  it  in  the  train  this  morning. 
It  made  me — why,  I  nearly  fainted.  Poor  old  dad !  But,  doctor,  how  can  they 
^accuse  Clark — Mr.  Lydston?"  she  demanded,  her  tone  changing  to  one  of  deepest 
indignation.  "It's  monstrous!  He  never  could  have  done  such  a  thing  in  this 
world !" 

"I'm  sure  he  could  not,"  Dr.  Vialle  assured  her,  with  an  emphasis  plainly 
4)acked  by  full  belief. 

"Of  course  not,"  reiterated  the  young  chemist's  lovely  defender,  a  faint  tinge 
of  color  rising  in  her  cheeks;  "why,  we're  engaged  to  be  married,  and  though 
•dad  didn't  wholly  approve,  he  would  have  come  'round  in  time,  I'm  sure.  But 
why  has  Clark  disappeared  so  mysteriously?"  she  asked  paling  again.  ^TTou 
•don't  think,  do  you,  doctor,  that  he,  too,  can  have  been — ^been  murdered?" 

"Most  certainly  not,"  was  the  physician's  prompt  reply.  He  deemed  it 
hardly  best  to  tell  her  that  Lydston's  call  the  evening  before  practically  disproved 
Any  such  a  gruesome  theory,  but  he  did  his  best  otherwise  to  reassure  her.  "There 
is  something  we  don't  understand,"  he  said;  "there's  been  a  lamentable  mistake 
:6omewhere,  but  'twill  all  turn  out  right  in  the  end,  I'm  confident  of  that.  Now, 
my  dear,  vou  mustn't  fret  yourself  ill  over  this,  for  that  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. Leave  it  to  me,  I'll  do  everything  needful,  and  I'll  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, so  don't  you  worry  about  Clark  Lydston,  not  one  minute." 

A  half-hour  later,  having  left  the  poor  girl  in  the  care  of  some  kindly  friends. 
Dr.  Vialle  paid  a  call  on  the  city's  chief  of  police. 

"This  is  bad  business,  McKechnie,"  he  said,  when  he  was  seated  for  a  private 
interview  with  that  functionary,  ^T)ut  it  seems  to  me  preposterous  to  accuse  young 
Lydston.  His  father  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived,  and  the  boy, 
irom  what  I  know  of  him,  is — well,  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  such  an  enormity." 

"I  admit,  he  has  always  borne  an  excellent  reputation,  doctor,"  returned  the 
•chief  gravely,  "but  that  doesn't  seem  to  have  cut  any  figure  in  this  case.  The 
evidence  against  him  is  pretty  conclusive — about  as  much  so  as  it  could  be  without 
ihe  testimony  of  an  actual  eyewitness.  You  must  consider  that  the  thine  wasn't 
done  in  cold  blood,  and  that  Lydston  has  a  red-headed  temper  which  might  well 
<»rry  him  far,  once  'twas  thoroughly  roused." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  Denby's  hair  ^hs  red,  too,  before  it  became  gray,  but — " 
"Which  makes  it  all  the  more  reasonable — ^two  hot-heads  knocked  together 
would  be  sure  to  strike  fire.  The  Professor  had  a  sharp  tongue  and  could  say 
some  mighty  cutting  things  on  occasion;  he  probably  irritated  the  young  man 
l>eyond  endurance,  and  this  is  the  result.  Mudge,  the  janitor,  tells  a  straight 
sDory,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  it.  If  Lydston  is  innocent  why  did  he 
assault  Mudge  and  clear  out?" 

"Well,  that  might  be  explained,"  said  Vialle,  though  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
fiorely  to  do  so  at  the  moment,  "it  might  be  explained  if  we  could  get 'hold  of 
Lydston." 
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"We  shall — never  fear,'^  returned  McKechnie  dryly;  *'my  men  are  hot  on  his 
trail/' 

The  doctor  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  volunteer  any  information  that  might 
lead  to  the  capture  of  his  old  friend's  son.  and  so  made  no  mention  of  his  strange- 
call  the  previous  evening.    Instead  he  said: 

"I  never  have  liked  that  fellow  Mudge.  I  know  his  past  record,  and  though 
it's  not  positively  bad  on  the  other  hand,  it  isn't  greatly  to  his  credit.  I'll  not  go* 
so  far  as  to  say  I  wouldn't  believe  him  under  oafli,  but — " 

"I  doubt  if  you  can  shift  the  blame  to  his  shoulders,"  interrupted  the  chief, 
shaking  his  head  with  a  slight  smile.  "The  motive  would  be  entirely  lacking,, 
whereas  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been  bad  blood  for  a  long  while  betweeo 
Denby  and  Lydsbon  on  account  of  that  handsome  stepdaughter  of  the  Professor's." 

"True,  but  a  man  doesn't  kill  the  father  of  the  girl  he  wishes  to  marry,  how- 
ever much  he  may  dislike  him.     Where  is  the  body— still  at  the  Institute?" 

"Yes,  lying  where  it  was  found-and  will  remain  there  till  after  the  inquest 
to-day." 

"Will  you  give  me  a  permit  to  view  it?" 

"Certainlv." 

Armed  with  formal  permission,  Vialle  hastened  to  the  Technological  Institute 
and  with  some  difficulty  forced  his  passage  through  the  dense  crowd  that  had 
gathered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  inter^.  The  laboratory  where  the 
tragedy  had  taken  place  was  a  large  room  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the 
basement,  and  provided  for  class  uses,  with  many  sets  of  apparatus,  sinks,  benches, 
gas  heaters,  hoods  to  carry  off  noxious  fimies,  crucibles,  test  tubes,  electric  bat- 
teries and  wiring,  glass  jars,  bottles  and  phials,  and  a  countless  variety  of  chemi- 
cals in  solid  and  liquid  form. 

As  stated  in  the  news  account.  Professor  Denby's  body  lay  on  the  floor  where 
it  had  fallen,  but  on  inspecting  the  wound.  Dr.  Vialle  noted  an  inaccuracy;  the 
death-dealing  missile  had  not  made  a  hole,  but  rather  had  plowed  a  furrow  across 
the  temple  without  having  entered  the  skull  at  all. 

"Where's  the  thing  that  did  this,  Jackson?"  he  inquired  of  the  policeman  on 
guard. 

"The  bullet  ?  They  ain't  found  it,  doctor,"  the  man  answered,  "nor  the  pistol 
neither,  though  that  ain't  so  strange,  considering  that  the  murderer  might  very 
likely  have  taken  it  away  with  himi" 

"Bather  odd  where  the  bullet  went!"  commented  Vialle,  in  surprise. 

"  'Tis  queer,"  admitted  Jackson ;  "the  chief  and  me,  we've  both  hunted  high 
and  low  for  it,  or  for  some  mark  of  it,  but  'twa'n't  no  use — ^not  a  sign  of  it  could 
we  find.  It's  made  a  mysterious  disappearance  for  sure.  There's  lot  of  litter, 
broken  glass  and  such,  in  under  there,  but  we  rummaged  that  over  thorough — 
that  is  as  thorough  as  we  could  without  queering  things  for  the  coroner.  At  any 
rate  I'll  swear  there  ain't  no  bullet  there,  nor  any  bullet  mark  anywheres  'round."' 

As  the  doctor  was  finally  walking  away  he  encountered,  in  the  corridor  out- 
side the  laboratory  door,  Mudge,  the  janitor.  He  was  a  slouchy  sort  of  fellow 
with  a  surly  look.  An  attempt  on  Vialle's  part  to  interview  this  important  wit- 
ness resulted  in  failure. 

"I've  told  all  I  know  about  it,"  he  growled,  "and  you  can  read  it  in  the  papers. 
I  ain't  nothing  more  te  say — not  another  syllable." 

Dr.  Vialle  wished  he  had  the  power  to  put  the  man  under  cross-examination, 
but  that,  of  course,  was  denied  him.  However,  even  though  he  had  nothing  quite 
tangible  to  base  it  on,  he  left  the  Institute  with  his  former  distrust  f^  Mudge  per- 
ceptibly deepened. 

That  afternoon  the  doctor  received  from  Chief  McKechnie  a  telephone  message 
that  caused  him  te  make  another  call  at  the  central  police  station  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble afterward. 

"We've  got  him,"  said  McKechnie,  in  a  tone  of  modest  triumph,  "caught  him 
in  a  barber's  shop  down  in  the  Italian  quarter,  where  he'd  gone  to  have  his  whiskers 
taken  off.     What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
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"I  think/^  waa  the  reply,  in  measured  tones,  **I  think  you^re  making  a  big 
mistake.     It^s  my  firm  conviction  you\e  locked  up  an  innocent  man/' 

**Humph!''  retorted  the  other,  "I  fear  your  conviction  won't  prevent  his — at 
the  hands  of  an  unbiased  jury.  At  the  inquest,  the  coroner's  findiijg  was  dead 
against  him.      He'll  be  committed  for  trial,  all  righf 

"Perhaps,''  admitted  the  doctor,  %ut,  all  the  same,  I'd  stake  my  reputation 
x)n  his  innocence.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — with  your  permission,  McKechnie. 
Let  me  have  what  he  will  suppose  to  be  a  private  interview  with  the  lad,  while  you 
play  eavesdropper  out  of  sight  somewhere.  That's  the  French  style  of  handling 
such  cases,  you  know.  He'll  tell  me  the  truth,  and  you'll  get  a  straight  story 
then." 

"I've  no  objection  to  your  plan,  doctor,"  said  McKechnie,  after  a  moment, 
'^though  I  can't  promise  he'll  be  set  free  on  the  strength  of  his  own  plea  of  *not 
guilty.' " 

Instead  of  being  thrust  into  a  cell  consideration  for  his  social  standing  and 
liitherto  unblemished  reputation  had  procured  for  Lydston  a  fairly  comfortable 
room,  where  Dr.  Vialle  met  him,  apparently  alone. 

Ordinarily  a  comely  young  fellow,  the  prisoner  was  now  a  good  deal  changed, 
being  pallid,  gaunt,  and  hollow-eyed.  This  and  the  loss  of  his  beard  had  caused 
an  alteration  of  feature  which  quite  shocked  his  visitor. 

"My  dear  boy,"  the  latter  exclaimed,  seizing  his  hand  warmly  when  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  barred  window  at  which  he  had  been  moodily  sitting,  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  to  see  your  father's  son  in  such  a  plight ;  but  why,  why 
did  you  commit  the  blunder  of  running  away?" 

"It  was  a  blunder,  wasn't  it  doctor? — ^an  irreparable  one,  I  fear,"  said  the 
young  man,  clinging  to  the  elder  one's  hand  as  if  there  lay  his  sole  faint  hope  of 
safety,  "but  for  the  moment  I  lost  my  wits.  I  was  utterly  panic-stricken,  so  that 
I  followed  my  first  impulse  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  consequences.  I  came 
as  straight  to  you  as  I  could,  but  you  were  away,  and  while  I  was  waiting  your 
door  bell  rang.  Fearing  it  might  be  the  police,  I  got  out  of  your  back  window, 
on  to  the  shed,  and  down  by  way  of  the  grapevine  trellis.  Since  then  I've  lived  in  a 
continual  nightmare,  till  I  was  almost  glad  when  they  finally  captured  me  and 
brought  me  here." 

"Well,  it  was  a  mistake  to  run  away,  but  a  mistake  we  must  try  to  rectify," 
said  the  doctor,  assuming  his  most  cheerful  matter-of-fact  air.  "Do  you  know 
who  really  shot  poor  Denby?  Was  it  that  rascally  janitor?  I  should  judge 
him  to  be  capable  of  any — ^" 

"It  wasn't  Mudge,  I'm  practically  sure  of  that,"  interrupted  the  prisoner.  "It 
couldn't  have  been,  for  he  was  outside  the  door  at  the  time,  and  the  door  was 
locked.  rU  tell  you  the  whole  story,  doctor,  because  I'm  sure  you'll  believe  me, 
but  I  doubt  if  any  one  else  would,  it  is  too  incredible." 

"Miss  Gardner  would;  it  couldn't  be  too  amazing  for  her  belief — coming  from 
your  lips,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  with  a  slight  smile. 

"No,  no,  of  course,  I  didn't  include  her,"  Lydston  exclaimed,  his  face  soften- 
ing a  little.  "If  I  were  suspected  of  being  ten  times  a  villain,  the  dear  girl  would 
rftill  have  faith  in  me.  I  wish  I  had  stayed  to  face  the  music,  and  I  would  have 
done  so  if  any  one  but  that  vindictive  fellow,  Mudge,  had  been  there.  He  doesn't 
like  me  even  a  little  bit.  We  haven't  got  on  well  from  the  first;  we've  had  two 
or  three  flare-ups,  till  he  positively  hates  me  now.  You  might  infer  as  much  from 
the  way  he  told  his  story.  He  declares  I  assaulted  him  brutally.  That's  a  pure 
invention,  or  at  least  a  gross  exaggeration  of — " 

"Suppose  you  sit  down  and  give  me  the  real  facts,"  suggested  Dr.  Vialle, 
.  seeing  that  the  young  man  was  becoming  rather  painfully  excited. 

^TTou'll  probably  be  surprised,"  Lydston  said,  taking  a  chair  and  trying  to 
speak  more  calmly,  "when  I  tell  you  I  was  not  an  eyewitness  to  the  alleged  murder. 
Neither  I  nor  any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  know,  saw  Professor  Denby  die.  I  can 
therefore  only  guess  at  what  happened.  The  janitor  asserts  that  he  heard  the 
Professor  and  me  having  words,  which  is  true,  but  they  were  not  about  Helen  whose 
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name  wasn't  once  mentioned.  Professor  Denby  didn't  relish  the  idea  of  my  marry- 
ing his  stepdaughter,  because  he  found  her  money  convenient  in  carrving  on  his 
never-ending  experiments,  for  which  he  used  all  his  own  and  as  much  as  he  could 
wheedle  from  her  beside.  Of  late  the  hobby,  he  has  been  devoting  every  spare 
moment  to,  is  the  hoped-for  discovery  of  a  new  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  The  formula,  if  he  ever  could  have  got  it  combined,  was  to  be  H^  0  2-3. 
He  maintained  that  a  sufficiently  powerful  electric  current  would  do  the  business.'' 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  disapproving  frown. 

"Crazy  idea,  wasn't  it?  I  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  trying  it,  but  he  re- 
lented my  interference  hotly,  and  at  last  ordered  me  from  the  room.  That  is  to 
say,  he  sent  me  to  the  'phone  to  tell  Professor  Cook  he  couldn't  keep  an  appointment 
■  previously  made  with  him  for  that  evening.  While  I  was  busy  doing  that,  I  heard 
£L  sharp  noise  like  an  explosion.  Guessing  that  my  fears  had  not  been  idle  ones, 
I  ran  back  to  the  laboratory,  where  I  saw  the  Professor  on  the  floor  motionless. 

"The  door  leading  to  the  corridor  was  locked  and  the  key  gone,  so  I  hurried 
around  through  the  lecture-hall,  intending  to  seek  help.  At  the  farther  door  I 
<jollided  violently  with  Mudge,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instinctively  I 
put  out  my  hands;  they  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  he  fell.  That  was  the  brutal 
assault  of  which  he  makes  so  much.  The  malignant  look  he  gave  me  as  he  toppled 
over  awakened  me  to  the  danger  of  my  position.  My  enemy  before,  and  a  hundred 
times  more  so  now,  he  would  put  the  very  worst  complexion  on  the  state  of  affairs 
in  giving  his  testimony,  and  there  would  be  no  one — except  myself — ^to  contradict 
him.  Tlien  and  there  I  lost  my  nerve  and  took  the  wrong  course.  Instead  of 
going  for  aid,  I  gave  my  whole  attention  to  providing  for  my  own  safety — ^with 
the  present  dismal  outcome." 

"Perhaps  not  so  entirely  dismal,  my  boy,"  said  Dr.  Vialle,  in  a  resolutely 
hopeful  tone;  "there  may  be  a  shorter  way  out  of  this  maze  than  you  dream  of. 
Did  you  talk  with  Cook  over  the  wire?" 

"Yes,  during  several  minutes — until,  hearing  the  explosion,  I  dropped  the 
transmitter  and  ran  back  to  the  laboratory." 

"Do  you  happen  to  recall  the  time  when  your  conversation  was  taking  place?" 

"Ye-e-8,"  replied  Lydston,  after  a  momentary  effort  of  memory,  "it  couldn't 
have  been  far  from  five  minutes  past  eight." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "I'll  go  to  see  Cook 
now,  and  between  us  we'll  get  you  out  of  this  tangle  before  night — or  I'm  mightily 
mistaken." 

When  Dr.  Vialle,  leaving  his  young  friend  somewhat  easier  in  mind,  was 
once  more  alone  with  McKechnie,  he  inquired  triumphantly : 

"Well,  what  did  I  say?  Haven't  you  had  cause  to  reverse  your  former  opin- 
ion, eh?" 

Though  he  more  than  suspected  the  chiefs  belief  in  Lydston's  guilt  had  been 
shaken,  he  got  only  the  non-committal  response:  "I  shall  be  interested  to  see 
you  again  after  you've  talked  with  Professor  Cook." 

The  last  named  gentleman  lived  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  when  Dr.  Vialle 
took  the  precaution  to  telephone  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  he  got  in  reply  the  in- 
formation that  the  Professor  had  gone  to  the  Institute.  There,  a  half-hour  later, 
Vialle  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  him. 

Cook,  an  impulsive  little  man  somewhat  hasty  in  his  judgments,  was  not  slow 
in  expressing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  death  of  his  confrere,  and  they  were  dis- 
tinctly hostile  to  livdston,  whom  he  seemed  to  take  for  granted  was  guilty  of 
murder. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Vialle,  in  prompt  rebuttal,  "vou're  taking  a 
stand  that  may  be  and  probably  is  quite  without  foundation."  Then  he  related 
Lydston's  storv.  "Now"  he  concluded,  perceiving  that  he  had  made  at  least  some 
impression,  "if  you're  a  fair  man,  as  I'm  sure  you  are,  just  answer  a  few  questions 
and  do  your  best  to  help  me  straighten  out  this  complication.  You  talked  with 
Lydston  over  the  telephone  last  evening,  did  you  not?" 

^TTes,"  admitted  Cook;  "I  recognized  his  voice,  and  could  swear  to  it,  if  that 
would  do  any  good." 
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''I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  if  you  chance  to  recall  the  time  at  which 
you  were  talking  with  him/' 

"I  do,  for  when  he  told  me  Denby  couldn't  meet  me,  I  looked  at  my  watch 
to  see  if  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  make  a  call  I  had  put  off  on  account  of  the  other 
appointment.  The  time  couldn't  have  been  many  seconds  from  five  minutes  past 
eight.'' 

"Which  corresponds  with  the  time  he  gives,  as  well  as  that  reported  by  the 
ianitor.  Another  thing — just  before  the  conversation  was  broken  off  didn't  you 
hear  a  noise — ^the  noise  from  the  laboratory  ?  The  doors  were  open  and  you  should 
have  done  so." 

'TTes,  I  did,  I  certainly  did,"  replied  Cook,  whose  manner  had  now  entirely 
changed.  "The  moment  before  Lydston  stopped  talking  there  came  to  my  ears- 
through  the  transmitter  a  sound  that  might  very  well  have  been  an  explosion 


or  -     " 


"That  positively  was  an  explosion,"  put  in  the  doctor,  "the  explosion  that 
killed  Denby.  What  better  proof  of  Lydston's  innocence  can  you  wish  than  the 
fact  that  at  the  instant  Denby  met  his  death  Lydston  was  stancung  at  a  telephone 
in  another  room,  many  rods  distant,  talking  to  you?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  been  precipitate,"  said  Cook.  "Strange  as- 
Lydston's  story  sounds,  it  must  be  true  alter  all.  But  do  you  suppose  we  can* 
convince  the  police  that  that  wound  in  Denby's  head  wasn't  made  by  a  bullet?  It 
looks  so  amazingly  like — ^" 

"I  think  we  may  be  able  to— or  at  least  I'm  going  to  try,"  returned  Vialle. 
"Now  that  the  inquest  is  over  and  we  are  free  to  stir  up  things  here,  I'm  going  to* 
hunt  for  something  which  I've  an  idea  ought  to  be  Ijring  about  within  reach." 

Refusing  to  answer  any  questions,  ttie  doctor  began  searching  diligently 
among  the  debris  which  lay  thick  around  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  Whatever  ifc 
was,  he  hunted  a  long  time,  but  find  it  he  did  at  last,  for  Cook  heard  him  utter 
a  satisfied  ejaculation,  and  saw  him  seize  eagerly  upon  a  small  object  with  which 
he  hurried  to  a  near-by  microscope  for  a  closer  inspection. 

"There's  your  missing  bullet — or  its  equivalent,"  he  announced  triumphantly^ 
"and  there  you  see  is  proof  it  caused  poor  Denby's  death.  Now  we'll  go  and  pull 
Lydston  from  the  clutches  of  the  police.  That's  the  deadly  missile;  it's  made  of 
glass  and  it  was  fired  at  Denby's  head  from  that  infernal  jar  when  he  exploded  his 
diabolical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  trying  to  make  them  combine  under 
the  infiuence  of  an  electric  spark.  The  rest  of  the  jar  was  evidently  blown  to* 
atoms." 

Cook,  bending  over  the  microscope,  beheld  a  globular-headed  glass  stopper  to* 
which  had  adhered  a  single  grayish-red  human  hair. 

A  HATER  OF  MATRIMONY 

By  F.  Roncy  ^Vcir 

%%^|P      CAN'T  bear  the  thought  of  courting  and  weddings!"  declared  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie,  pushing  her  green  sunbonnet  back  from  her  flushed  face,  "and  if  your 
knew  the  reason  you  wouldn't  blame  me.    I  was  awful  glad,  Mrs.  Strapp,. 
when  I  heard  that  you  and  your  husband  didn't  have  any  daughters." 
She  thrust  a  great  bunch  of  sweet  peas  toward  her  neighbor.    "Here, 
I  have  brought  you  a  bouquet." 

It  was  not  like  Mrs.  Laurie  to  be  demonstrative,  but  when  she  heard  that  the 
Strapps,  who  had  purchased  the  old  Bently  farm,  had  no  children,  in  a  burst  of 
neighborly  feeling,  she  gathered  her  sweet  peas  and  hurried  across  the  pasture  to- 
make  their  acquaintance. 

And  now  it  seemed  so  good  to  be  sitting  here  talking  to  a  woman  from  whom 
she  had  nothing  to  fear, 
see — Mayme  must  be — yes,  she's  eighteen  next  Christmas.     It  ain't  for  me  to  say,. 
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but  she's  a  girl  to  be  noticed  in  a  crowd  anjrwhere  for  her  good  looks.  And  what's 
better  yet,  she's  a  splendid  cook.  She's  turruble  stylish,  I  can  tell  you.  She 
knows  what's  what  in  dress.     She  always  spells  her  name  M-a-y-m-e." 

Mrs.  I-Aurie,  wandering  in  her  own  beloved  garden  an  hour  later,  seemed  to 

The  silence  of  the  garden,  the  seclusion,  the  sense  of  womanly  companionship, 
moved  her  to  further  confidences.  It  must  have  been  these.  It  surely  could  not 
have  been  the  appearance  of  her  new  neighbor.  Mrs.  Strapp  had  a  long,  bony  neck 
and  malicious  eyes.  Her  mouth,  drawing  down  at  the  comers  for  many  years,  had 
•established  two  leathery  wrinkles,  which  bound  it  to  a  disagreeable,  up-tilted  nose. 
Her  ears  bore  the  disfiguring  marks  of  a  past  vanity,  having  been  torn  and  drawn 
out  of  shape  by  heavy  ornaments.  Her  whole  expression  was  hard  and  unresponsive 
as  she  sat  surveying  her  visitor  through  her  glasses. 

The  flowers,  which  had  felt  the  heat  of  Mrs.  Laurie's  palm  and  had  drooped  a 
little,  now  revived  under  the  cold,  claw-like  clutch  of  Mrs.  Strapp,  while  Mrs. 
Laurie,  foolishly  blind  to  her  neighbor's  unsympathetic  attitude,  proceeded  to  dangle 
the  skeleton  of  her  closet  before  those  icy  glasses. 

"Mr.  Laurie  had  four  sons  by  his  first  wife,  and  before  he  married  me  he 
divided  his  farm  into  four  parts  and  deeded  a  quarter  of  it  to  each  one  of  the  boys. 
I  didn't  know  this,  or — well,  he  was  a  good  deal  older  than  I  was,  and  I  had  never 
had  a  home  of  my  own,  and  I  thought  the  farm  belonged  to  him — ^but  I  have  been 
punished ;  the  farm  didn't  belong  to  him,  not  an  inch  of  it,  and  he  died.  I  asked 
liim  once  when  he  was  sick,  what  was  to  become  of  me  if  I  should  be  left  a  widow. 
He  suggested  that  when  Orlando,  the  oldest  boy,  married  and  needed  the  house, 
that  William,  the'  next  boy,  should  build  a  new  house  on  his  own  forty  and  board 
his  two  younger  brothers,  and  that  I  keep  house  for  him  until  his  turn  came.  You 
€ee  he  had  a  thought  to  make  his  sons  comfortable.  'Well,'  says  I,  'when  William 
marries,  what  then?'  'Why  then,'  says  he,  'Charley  can  build  him  a  house  on  his 
forty,  and  you  can  keep  house  for  him  and  George ;  and  when  Charley  gets  married 
Creorge  can  build,  and  give  you  a  home.'  'And  after  George  marries  ?'  I  asked  him. 
'George  is  only  eighteen,'  says  he,  'and  by  the  time  he  marries  you'll  be  about  ready 
to  drop  off  anyway.'     And  that's  all  the  the  satisfaction  I  got  out  of  him." 

Mrs.  Strapp  snorted,  and  drew  the  leathery  wrinkles  taut.  But  Mrs.  Laurie 
-would  not  be  warned,  and  proceeded  with  her  confidences. 

"But  Mr.  Laurie  has  been  dead  ten  years  and  none  of  the  boys  are  married  yet. 
And  mavbe  thev  never  will  marry." 

"Don't  you  fret!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Strapp  with  emphasis.  "You  say  they've 
«ach  got  a  forty  of  good  farm  land  all  their  own;  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  this 
country,  all  grubbed  and  under  cultivation  like  your'n,  is  a  little  fortune.  Don't 
you  fret !     Them  boys'll  marry,  every  one  of  'em." 

"But  there  ar'n't  any  women  folks  very  near  us,  and  the/re  pretty  busy  working 
the  land.  We've  got  a  good  many  acres  of  strawberries,  and  the  bottom  land  is  all 
in  celery,  and  there  are  the  chickens,  and  it  keeps  us  all  pretty  much  at  home.  I 
was  awful  glad,  though,  when  I  heard  that  you  didn't  have  any  girls  in  the  family. 
"Men  folks  are  not  so  apt  to  think  of  marrying  unless  some  marriageable  girls  are 
right  around  under  their  noses.  Aanyhow  not  such  busy  boys  as  the  Laurie  boys 
are,  and  Orlando  is  thirty-eight." 

"He'd  be  about  right  for  Ararainta,"  mused  Mrs.  Strapp. 

Poor  Mrs.  Laurie  saw  for  the  first  all  the  malice  behind  the  icy  glasses;  the 
Tiardness  of  the  leathery  wrinkles,  and  the  contrariness  in  the  downward-curving 
mouth.  But  it  was  too  late  to  fortify  now;  the  enemy  was  within  the  citadel  and 
knew  the  vfeaknefk  of  the  fortifications. 

The  sunlight  suddenly  left  the  garden.  A  cloud  drifted  across  the  sky  and  a 
spatter  of  rain  fell  on  the  walk  in  front  of  the  garden  bench  where  the  two  women 
liad  been  sitting. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  invited  Mrs.  Strapp,  but  with  no  cordiality  in  her  tone. 

'Tfo,  thank  you,"  responded  Mrs.  Laurie,  and  then  inquired  faintly,  "Who  is 
Araminta?" 

"She  is  my  youngest  sister,  and  she  is  a  widow.     She  has  one  child — ^let  me 
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see  those  fatal  letters  written  across  the  face  of  every  blossom.  And  there  were 
many  there,  the  lovely  reward  of  ten  long  years  of  labor. 

There  was  the  giant  Cloth-of-gold  rose,  in  bloom  yet,  although  it  was  the  last 
of  July;  and  the  Maman  Cochets,  drooping  in  lovehness,  pink,  white,  red  and 
yellow.  The  Jacqueminots,  thanks  to  generous  pulling  and  much  watering,  were 
blooming  yet;  not  to  mention  the  commoner  flowers,  marigolds,  candytuft,  holly- 
hocks. That  morning  Mrs.  Laurie  had  thrilled  with  content  and  satisfaction  in 
noticing  the  first  faint  color  peeping  from  the  green  gladioli  spikes,  but  now  she 
feared  the  full  flower  might  bloom  for  Mayme.  And  then,  remembering  her  gen- 
erous anticipation  of  carrying  great  sheafs  of  bloom  across  the  pasture  to  her  new 
neighbor,  she  shut  her  toil-hardened  fingers  in  impotent  anger  and  muttered, 
"Let  her  grow  her  own  flowers.     She^l  get  none  of  riiine.     She  nor  Mayme.** 

A  week  later  Mrs.  Strapp  returned  Mrs.  Laurie's  call.  She  came  with  jerky, 
uneven  steps  and  rapped  sharply  upon  the  front  door  with  her  bony  knuckles. 

To  Mrs.  Laurie  it  was  not  a  pleasant  visit,  but  Mrs.  Strapp  seemed  to  enjoy 
it.  She  announced  that  she  expected  Mrs.  Gingham,  her  sister,  and  her  daughter 
Mayme,  by  the  last  of  the  week.  They  intended  spending  the  summer  with  her. 
They  were  "just  crazy  to  git  into  the  country.**  They  both  liked  the  country.  She 
did  not  know  but  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  ask  them  to  make  their  home  with 
her.  The  had  none  of  their  oiivn,  and  her  family  was  so  small — ^just  Mr.  Strapp, 
and  herself,  and  Mr.  Strapp*s  bachelor  brother.  Jack.  Mrs.  Laurie  gathered  from 
her  conversation  that  there  might  be  an  affair  between  Araminta  and  Mr.  Strapp*s 
brother  Jack.     But  even  if  such  should  be  the  case,  there  would  be  Mayme. 

Mrs.  Laurie  did  not  mention  the  expected  arrivals  to  her  stepsons,  but  they 
heard  of  it  nevertheless,  and  she  was  regaled  daily  with  hearing  the  yoimger  brothers 
joking  Orlando  about  "The  Widder  Gingham.** 

When  her  guests  arrived  Mrs.  Strapp  waived  all  formality,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  Mrs.  Laurie  to  call,  brought  them  over  about  supper  time  when  the  family 
was  quite  sure  to  be  all  within  doors. 

From  that  hour  Orlando  wa^  bewitched.  He  took  to  shaving  every  other  day, 
and  made  a  trip  to  Seattle  to  purchase  a  ready-made  suit  of  clothes. 

"I  guess  your  son  William*ll  have  to  build  his  house  pretty  soon,"  said  Mrs. 
Strapp,  with  a  smirk  and  a  nudge  in  Mrs.  Laurie's  ribs,  and  when  she  was  gone 
Mrs.  Ijaurie  went  out  and  wept  over  the  asparagus  bed.  It  had  taken  so  many 
years  to  get  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  now  another  woman  would  cut 
the  delicious  purple  sprouts  in  the  spring. 

"I  wonder  if  she  will  know  enough  to  take  care  of  it  when  she  gets  it,**  sighed 
Mrs.  Laurie.  "I  wonder  if  a  woman  who  knows  so  much  about  chiffons,  and 
chatelaines,  and  choux,  and  French  heels,  and  face  powder,  will  realize  that  an 
asparagus  bed  must  have  a  good  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  litter,  with  a 
little  sprinkling  of  salt,  in  the  fall  ?  And  the  June  pinks !  I  intended  to  trans- 
plant a  row  of  them  along  the  north  fence.  They  need  thinning  out  if  they  are 
to  do  well  next  summer.  Flowers  and  vegetables  must  have  loving  care  in  order 
to  flourish;  and  they  won't  get  it — ^not  frcmi  that  tribe.  Strapp  and  his  brother 
Jack  look  after  the  vegetables,  but  all  the  beautiful  flowers  which  old  Mrs.  Bently 
loved  and  tended  so  faithfully  are  beginning  to  show  neglect  already.  A  woman 
who  sets  out  to  keep  up  with  the  styles  nowadays  hasn't  time  for  anything  else 
except,  perhaps,  a  short  prayer  before  she  goes  to  bed.** 

As  Orlando's  wooing  of  the  Widow  Gingham  progressed,  his  stepmother's  one 
comfort  was  visiting  the  probable  site  of  William's  new  house,  and  planning  the 
garden  which  she  meant  to  establish  about  it.  She  even  set  out  a  few  shrubs  far 
enough  to  one  side  to  be  out  of  danger  of  the  teams  bringing  lumber  and  lime  for 
the  building. 

She  did  not  visit  the  Strapp  residence  often,  but  whenever  she  did,  she  sur- 
reptitiously possessed  herself  of  a  slip,  or  a  little  root,  from  the  luxurious  old 
Bently  garden,  to  transplant  to  the  barren  knoll  where  she  was  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

"When  Orlando  really  became  engaged,  William  built  his  house,  an  ugly  up- 
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right,  with  not  one  redeeming  feature.  "But,"  said  Mrs.  Laurie,  "a  Virginia 
Creeper  at  the  west  door,  and  a  Crimson  Rambler  to  run  over  the  fence,  and  a  row  of 
forget-me-nots  down  the  front  walk,  will  make  a  different  looking  place  of  it.'' 

After  Araminta  and  Orlando  were  married,  Mr.  Strapp,  who  had  not  been 
well  for  years,  grew  worse,  and  they  hired  a  girl  to  do  the  housework.  She  was 
a  fleshy,  foolish  thing,  with  a  baby's  complexion,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of;  but 
she  had  not  been  long  at  the  Strapp's  before  Mrs.  Ijaurie  realized  with  consterna- 
tion that  William  seemed  to  be  always  laboring  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
things  at  Strapp's.  He  went  for  the  "bushel  basket/'  the  hoe,  the  go-cart.  In- 
stead of  asking  Orlando,  who  had  all  of  these  necessities  at  the  old  place,  he  went 
to  Strapp's,  and  sat  long  on  the  back  steps  tittering  with  Amelia,  the  hired  girl. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Strapp  could  get  out  after  her  husband's  funeral,  she  went 
across  the  pasture  to  pay  Mrs.  Laurie  a  visit.  Mrs.  Ijaurie  received  her  with 
sympathy.  The  fact  that  most  of  her  slips  and  little  roots  had  survived  the  cold 
rains  of  winter,  and  bade  fair  to  live  was  a  balm  to  the  heart  of  the  exile. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  feeling  well  enough  to  be  out,"  she  told  Mrs.  Strapp. 

^TTes,  it's  a  good  thing  I  am,"  jerked  Mrs.  Strapp.  "I've  got  to  be  able  to  be 
out,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.     My  work's  got  to  be  done,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  lose  my 

girl." 

"Amelia?"  gasped  Mrs.  Laurie.  She  feared  the  blow,  and  fairly  staggered 
under  it  when  it  fell. 

"Why,  yes.  I  s'posed  you  knew  that  her  and  William  Laurie  was  goin'  to  git 
married  on  Decoration  Day." 

The  for-get-me-nots  would  be  in  bloom  then,  and  the  roses,  well  started,  would 
be  putting  forth  their  tender,  little  red-brown  sprouts — not  for  the  one  who  planted 
them — but  for  Amelia,  the  hired  girl. 

"Well,  grinned  Mrs.  Strapp,  drawing  her  leathery  wrinkles  into  hard  lines, 
"you  can  busy  yourself  makin'  garden  an'  settin'  out  an  orchard  round  Charley's 
house  now;  an'  I  hope  you  will,  so's  to  have  it  ready  for  the  time  when  Mayme 
and  Charley  step  oflf,"  and  with  a  cackle  she  jerked  away  home. 

"I  shall  never  plant  a  garden  for  Mayme  Gingham !"  Mrs.  Laurie  called  after 
her,  and  she  kept  her  word. 

After  the  first  of  June,  Charley  proceeded  leisurely  to  build  his  house  imder 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Strapp,  her  sister  and  her  niece,  and  although  Mrs.  Laurie 
could  feel  but  little  enthusiasm  for  a  home  which  she  knew  would  be  hers  so  short 
a  time,  she  was  nevertheless  very  glad  to  get  away  from  under  Amelia's  roof.  Out 
across  the  intervening  miles,  away  to  the  south,  Mrs.  Laurie  could  see  the  smiling, 
sunlit  top  of  !Mount  Rainier,  and  there  her  eyes  would  rest  as  she  went  about  her 
work  in  Charlie's  ugly  new  house,  and  thus  she  lived  above  and  beyond  her  barren 
unlovely  surroundings.  Charley  was  too  busy  playing  the  lover  to  spend  much 
time  in  beautifying  his  home,  and  Mrs.  Laurie  adhered  to  her  resolution. 

For  weeks  the  mortar  and  broken  lath  lay  about  the  ground.      The  mounds   . 
of  hardpan,  dug  from  the  cellar,  disfigured  the  yard.      As  the  season  advanced 
the  wild  blackberry  vines,  solall  bushes,  the  wild  ferns,  out  of  compassion,  covered 
as  much  space  as  nature  would  permit 

The  best  forty  of  the  farm  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  George,  the  youngest  boy. 
It  was  situated  on  the  county  road,  and  at  one  point  a  beautiful  little  grove  of  alders^ 
marked  the  probable  site  of  the  cottage. 

And  here  Mrs.  Laurie  let  her  mind  wander  daily.  George  was  more  like  her 
own  son  than  the  others,  although  none  of  her  stepsons  had  shown  any  great  ten- 
demess  towards  the  lonely  little  woman.  The  time  had  been  when  she  had  made 
sly  bids  for  it,  but  that  was  long  ago.  She  had  come  to  know  that  the  Lauries 
held  her  in  their  thoughts  merely  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  family  kitchen. 

She  took  to  making  tidies  and  sofa  cushions  for  George's  house  and  her  own, 
stowing  them  away  guiltily  whenever  Charley  came  in  sight.  She  gathered  flower 
seeds,  and  began  once  more  to  take  an  interest  in  tlie  flower  column  of  the  farm 
paper. 

One  day,  longing  to  get  away  from  the  bald  shining  of  the  sun  on  the  clay  "^ 
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mbont  the  door,  «he  went  down  the  road  to  the  alder  grove  on  George's  farm^ 
dimbed  the  fence,  and  stood  among  the  ferns  and  grasses,  planning  out  a  border 
which  should  glorify  the  western  ^undary  of  the  garden.  The  back  should  be 
lilacs,  with  golden  riows,  snowballs  and  hollyhocks  in  front.  Below  these  peonies, 
phlox  and  marigol(Jb.  In  the  very  front  row  of  all  the  spring  bulbs,  the  crocuses 
and  jonquils.  How  beautiful  they  were  at  the  old  Bently  farm  where  the  Strappa 
lived  now.  Of  course  it  would  take  years  to  arrive  at  such  a  beauty-hedge  as  old 
Mrs.  Bentiy  had  succeeded  in  making,  but  if  George  should  happen  never  to  marry — 

Her  reverie  was  cut  short  by  Mrs.  Strapp's  unmusical  cackle,  and  she  looked 
np  to  eee  the  leathery  wrinkles  and  scrawny  neck  looming  above  the  fence.  Her 
brother-in-law,  Jack  Strapp,  was  with  her,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Ara- 
minta'a. 

The  man  bowed  awkM'ardly  to  Mrs.  Laurie.  He  was  a  bashful,  retiring  per- 
son, of  whom  one  caught  but  fleeting  glimpses  as  he  made  for  cover. 

^l  a'pose  you  are  pickin'  out  a  place  to  build  George's  house?"  remarked  Mrs- 
8trapp,  with  the  downward  curve  oi  the  mouth  which  Mrs.  Laurie  had  learned  to 
dread.     "You'd  better  wait  and  let  his  wife  do  that." 

Mrs.  Laurie's  heart  was  aflame.  It  was  the  terrier  hectoring  the  homeless, 
domesticated  tabby. 

"Oh,  George  won't  marry.  You  haven't  any  more  female  relatives  to  settle 
in  the  world,"  she  retorted.     "Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  keep  George  for  awhile.*^ 

Mrs.  Strapp  cackled  derisively.  "Oh,  Mayme's  friend,  Lila  Lucile  Smith,  is 
comin'  on  a  visit  next  month,  and  I  tell  Mayme  she'd  make  a  splendid  wife  for 
George.'' 

Mrs.  Lajurie  felt  the  blood  crinkling  away  from  her  face,  but  the  last  particle 
of  pride  was  drowned  in  misery,  and  with  a  little  despairing  gesture,  which,  without 
het  knowledge  was  pathetically  dramatic,  she  moaned,  "Oh,  don't  bring  her  heret 
Don't  bring  her !  What  will  become  of  me  when  George  marries  ?  I  love  a  home — 
a  garden !     Where  can  I  live  if  George  marries  ?" 

^'You'll  have  to  board  round  like  the  school  teacher  does,"  giggled  Mrs.  Strapp. 

Mrs.  Lanrie  could  tell  by  the  bobbing  of  her  head  and  the  shrugging  of  her 
shoulders  that  she  was  ridiculing  the  whole  matter  for  Jack  Strapp's  benefit  as  they 
went  out  of  sight  over  the  hill. 

Mrs.  Laurie  threw  herself  recklessly  among  the  ferns  and  sobbed  out  her 
troubles  to  the  winds.  It  was  lonely  there,  and  bright,  and  nature,  at  least,  was 
sympathetic.  A  toad  came  hopping  quite  close  to  her,  and  a  little  wren,  who  had  a 
home  of  her  own  making  near  by,  scolded  like  a  shrew  at  the  situation. 

"Oh,  God!  Oh,  God!"  moaned  the  woman.  "Old!  Growing  old,  and  no 
home  and  no  money!" 

But  she  was  not  old.  She  was  still  comely,  although  no  one  ever  having 
taten  the  trouble  to  tell  her  she  was  sweet  in  her  young  womanhood,  she  did  not 
dream  that  she  was  still  so  in  the  early  autumn  of  her  life. 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Laurie,"  said  a  man's  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
and  she  sprang  to  her  feet  to  face  Jack  Strapp,  who  had  returned  alone. 

The  man  was  easily  her  own  age,  but  he  vaulted  the  fence  like  a  boy  and 
advanced  determinedly  in  her  direction.  It  was  as  though  he  had  keyed  himself 
to  a  mighty  effort. 

"I — I  want  to  know,  Mrs.  Laurie,  if  you'd  like  to  get  married  again." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  gasped  Mrs.  Laurie,  thinking  he  was  carrying  on  his  sister- 
in-law's  joke. 

"Wliy  not?     I  know  this  is  terrible  sudden,  but  I  heard  that  woman  nagginff 

Jou,  and  it  made  me  pretty  mad.     Would — could  you  marry  me,  Mrs.  Laurie? 
could  give  you  a  very  pleasant  home  if  that  would  be  any  object — " 

"Oh,  no,  no — thank  you,  Mr.  Strapp.  I  married  once  for  a  home,  and  see 
what  I  have  been  brought  to  by  doing  it.^' 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  object  to  being  married  for  love,"  grinned  Strapp.  "I 
shouldn't  object  to  it  a  bit.  But,  of  course,  I  ain't  a  handsome  man — but,  honest, 
I  could  give  you  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  a  place  to  live  in,  and  a  big  garden — ^and — 
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I  thought,  maybe,  you  might  enjoy  seein'  Mrs.  Strapp  hunt  her  nest  for  a  change. 

*What  do  you  mean?^^  gasped  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"You  didn^t  know,  I  guess,  that  the  Bently  place  belongs  to  me.  Ycb,  poor 
old  Brother  Oliver  never  could  accumulate  any  property.  He  and  his  wife  have 
lived  with  me  quite  a  number  of  years  now;  Araminta,  too,  till  she  was  married. 
But  Oliver  has  gone  now,  and  I\e  been  so  put  out  with  the  way  that  woman  has 
treated  you  that  I^d  like  to  give  her  a  jar,  if  I  could  arrange  it  with  you.'' 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  wren  came  close  and  advised 
Mrs.  Laurie  to  accept  the  offer. 

"It  would  be  a  pretty  good  joke  on  Mrs.  0.  Strapp,**  urged  Jack.  "She  would 
have  to  take  her  own  medicine  then — Aboard  round,  Uke  the  school  teacher." 

"One  never  could  expect  to  be  happy,  or  even  comfortable,  if  one  married  for 
revenge,"*'  murmured  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  bein'  married  for  love,"  grinned  Jack  again,  and  Mrs. 
Ijaurie  blushed  like  a  girl. 

"If  it  only  could  be  for  love — "  she  sighed;  'T)ut  oldish  men  don't  marry  oldish 
women  for  love." 

^TVhy  not?"  he  demanded,  and  came  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  "I  never  have 
been  lovc^ — ^" 

"Neither  have  I,"  owned  Mrs.  Laurie. 

"Well,  better  late  than  never.  We'll  try  it,  my  dear,  if  you  say  so.  You 
will  marry  me,  not  for  a  home,  nor  a  garden,  nor  to  git  even  with  Mrs.  0.  Strapp^ 
but  because  I  am  lonesome  as  the  deuce,  and  you  are  the  same,  and  if  we  are  kind 
to  each  other  and  have  a  little  patience,  we  may  come  to  love  each  other,  eh  ?  Well, 
we'll  let  it  stand  that  way,  then;  and  all  the  same,  the  gfirden  is  a  winner,  the 
house  is  big  and  comfortable,  you  shall  have  a  hired  girl,  and  it  will  put  Mrs. 
Oliver  Strapp  in  the  devil  of  a  fix.  She  never  could  git  along  with  Araminta. 
You  think  it  over,  now,  thaf  s  a  good  girl.  I'm  comin'  up  to  see  you  to-morrow 
after  Charley  goes  to  work,  and  you  can  tell  me  then.  I  don't  want  to  hurry 
you.  Say,  I've  always  thought  you  was  just  as  pretty  as  a  peach,  and  I  felt  ao 
mighty  sorry  for  you  when  I  see  Mary  Ann  pickin'  your  boys  off  one  by  one,  knowin' 
the  circumstances  as  I  did.  But  let  'em  marry;  you'll  be  all  right  now — if  you  can 
sec  it  that  way.  Even  if  you  can't  stand  me,  and  have  to  git  a  divorce,  the  law 
will  give  you  enough  of  my  property  to  keep  a  roof  of  your  own  over  your  head." 

In  due  time  Miss  Lila  Lucile  Smith  arrived,  foreordained  to  captivate  the  last 
Laurie.  Mrs.  Strapp  viewed  the  wooing  with  fiendish  delight;  Mrs.  Laurie  with 
smiling  indifference.  She  made  sofa  pillows  and  tidies  indiscriminately  for  all 
the  boys,  and  gave  suggestions  for  their  gardens,  even  after  she  had  learned,  through 
Araminta,  that  the  boys  were  quarreling  among  themselves  about  who  was  b^ 
able  to  give  her  a  home  after  George  was  married,  each  one  declaring  that  it  was 
not  his  place  to  take  care  of  his  stepmother. 

Meanwhile. the  wooing  of  Jack  Strapp,  all  the  sweeter  because  of  its  secrecy, 
progressed  with  ever  increasing  fervor. 

"J  almost  wish,"  Mrs.  Laurie  told  him  one  day,  "that  you  didn't  have  any 
home  at  all;  then  we  could  be  sure  that  we  were  marrying  for  love,"  and  he  an- 
swered, ^T  guess  we  are  sure  enough  of  that,  all  right." 

To  mete  out  poetical  justice  to  Mrs.  Strapp,  Jack  announced  his  intention  of 
marrying  Mrs.  Laurie  to  her  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had  threatened  that  lady 
with  Lila  Lucile  Smith. 

"Marry!"  screamed  Mrs.  Strapp,  "Jack  Strapp!  I  thought  tou  always  said 
you  wa'n't  a  marryin'  man !" 

"T  hadn't  found  the  right  woman,"  said  Strapp. 

The  sallow  wrinkles  were  riprid,  and  the  down-curving  mouth  gasping  for  air. 
*'What — ^what  am  I  goin'  to  do  if  you  marry?" 

Jack  was  vindictive  enough  to  wish  Mrs.  Laurie  to  reply.  He  waited  a  mo- 
ment for  her  to  do  so,  but  Mrs.  Laurie  felt  only  pity  for  the  homeless  woman 
before  her,  and  would  have  given  her  a  soft  answer,  but  Jack  forestalted  her. 

'T  s'pose,  Mary  Ann,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to  do  as  the  school  teae^  does — 
board  round." 


MRS.  FARLEIGH  THE  SECOND 

By  Florence  Martin  Easdand 


4^^^       REALIZE  now,  Curtice,  that  I  should  have  told  j'ou  before  our  mar- 
riage." 

Mr.  Farleigh  smiled  indulgently  and  calmly  secured  a  pearl  button 
in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt.  He  leisurely  selected  an  evening  tie  from  his 
cravat  case  before  he  answered: 

*'My  dear  Beatrice,  I  suspect  you  have  some  horrible  confession  bo  make,  but  I 
am  not  alarmed.  I  should  be  if  my  experiences  had  not  made  me  sensation-proof. 
Mary  disturbed  me  greatly  when  we  were  first  married  by  beginning  as  you  have. 
How  I  laughed  when  she  admitted  that  she  once  played  penny-ante  and  won  four 
dollars.     A  widower  is  less  susceptible  to  trifles  than  an  unmarried  man." 

An  indignant  little  sparkle  appeared  for  one  fleeting  moment  in  the  expressive 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Farleigh. 

"I  must  remind  you  that  you  do  not  happen  to  be  classed  under  either  head." 

"A  point  I  had  quite  overlooked,  my  dear.  Bather  a  joke  on  me,  that  you 
should  need  to  remind  me  of  that,  before  our  hone}Tnoon  is  over." 

"Notwithstanding  your  opinion  to  the  contrary,  my  disclosure  is  important.  I, 
too,  have  been  married  before." 

Mr.  Farleigh's  military  brushes  crashed  on  the  dresser.  Thougli  greatly  trou- 
bled, Beatrice  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  her  husband's  appearance.  He 
stood  with  relaxed  jaw  and  bulging  eyes,  overshadowed  on  one  side  by  a  ragged 
fringe  of  unbrushed  hair,  while  the  other  bore  evidence  of  the  most  precise  arrange- 
ment. 

"You  have  been  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes ;  married.    That  ought  not  startle  you  so.    You  were  married  twice." 

^*But  I  did  not  know  vou  were." 

^^Xever  mind,  dear;  no  one  did.    I  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Order  was  one  of  Mr.  Farleigh 's  strong  points.  He  carefully  finished  brushing 
his  hair,  and  placed  in  their  respective  positions  the  disarranged  articles  on  the 
dresser  before  he  sat  down  to  listen  to  his  wife;  thus,  in  a  measure,  regaining  his 
composure. 

"It  happened  five  years  ago,"  she  began. 

"The— marriage?" 

"Of  course;  what  else?"  returned  Beatrice,  slightly  annoyed. 

'*Pardon  me;  but  it  seems  rather  odd  to  hear  of  a  marriage  happening.  That 
would  be  the  proper  reference  to  an  accident." 

"Precisely.  I  might  have  said  accident  instead  of  marriage,  since  it  came 
about  so  imexpectedly.    Do  you  remember  my  cousin,  Ross  Howard?" 

"Very  well,  indeed.  He  went  to  Alaska  five  years  ago.  I  readily  recall  the 
fact,  because  Marj-  and  I  were  just  starting  on  our  wedding  journey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco when  he  took  the  Alaska  boat  from  the  same  dock." 

"That  was  the  twentv-fifth  of  Mav." 

"True,"  he  assented  with  a  retrospective  smile;  "my  wedding  day." 
^Mine  also."    A  gleam  of  satisfaction  shone  in  her  blue  eyes. 
^The  deuce  it  was — I  mean,  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence." 
Particularly  since  we  both  had  the  same  wedding  day  a  second  time." 

He  looked  up  rather  doubtfully,  and  gravely  said,  "I  interrupted  you,  I  think. 
Pardon  me  and  continue." 

"We  had  been  in  Seattle  but  a  few  months.  My  parents  were  opposed  to  Roes 
as  a  suitor  because  of  the  relationship.  We  were  always  fond  of  each  other,  even 
as  children.  The  day  he  started  for  Alaska  we  were  dining  together,  at  a  cafe,  when 
he  proposed  that  we  be  married.  Our  names  being  the  same,  little  deception  would 
be  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  till  Ross  returned  in  the  fall.  Within  an  hour  the 
ceremony  was  performed  and  he  was  on  his  way  North." 
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"I  do  not  remember  having  seen  you  at  the  boat." 

**Had  I  been  there,  your  attention,  under  the  eireumstancs,  would  have  been 
directed  elsewhere.  I  received  one  letter  after  he  reached  Dawson.  That  was  all 
till  his  partner  wrote  that  Boss  died  on  an  interior  trip  shortly  after.  I  kept  the 
marriage  a  secret,  as  there  was  no  possible  reason  for  doing  otherwise." 

Mr.  Farleigh  rose,  drew  a  relieved  breath,  and  smiled  leniently. 

"I  was  a  bit  astonished  at  first,  my  dear,  I  must  acknowledge." 

"In  spite  of  being  sensation-proof?" 

"In  spite  of  being  sensation-proof,"  he  repeated,  gravely.  "I  was  about  to 
add  that  I  am  a  trifle  disappointed  in  you.  No  harm,  however,  can  now  come  of 
your  rashness.  That  is  a  fault,  by  the  way,  I  was  never  called  upon  to  condone  in 
Mary.    She  possessed  excellent  judgment." 

"So  did  Boss,"  with  an  absent  smile  at  nothing  in  particular. 

"One  would  be  inclined  to  decide  otherwise." 

"Because  he  chose  me?    Why,  you  did,  too." 

"I  see  I  must  amend  my  stateinent  He  displayed  both  judgment  and  taste, 
for  he  selected  as  a  wife  the  sweetest  woman  in  the  world." 

"1  wonder,"  she  whispered  to  her  fair  reflection  in  the  mirror,  "if  he  forgot 
that  !Marv  was  then  alive  ?" 

She  pinned  a  rose  to  the  bosom  of  her  gown  and  turned  to  go  down  to  dinner 
with  her  husband.  Admiration  and  approval  were  plainly  expressed  on  his  face,  as 
he  said: 

"The  rose  was  the  crowning  touch  to  your  costume.  Mary  always  wore  a 
La  France  with  a  black  gown.    She  was  very  fond  of  roses." 

"So  was  Boss,"  Beatrice  observed,  demurely. 

The  man's  brows  contracted  in  annoyance,  but  as  quickly  smoothed  them- 
selves. He  glanced  sharply  at  his  wife,  whose  attention  was  given  to  gathering  up 
her  train.    "I  am  ready,  dear,"  she  sweetly  remarked. 

They  descended  the  broad  stairway  of  the  hotel  and  were  about  to  enter  the 
dining-room,  when  they  were  met  by  a  bronzed  young  man  hurrying  from  the 
opposite  direction.  Beatrice  stopped  short  and  stared.  His  amazed  eyes  rested  on 
her  for  an  instant,  and  he  caught  her  gaily  in  his  arms. 

"Why,  Bee !  you  precious  old  girl ;  where  did  you  drop  from  ?" 

"I — ^I  am  living  here." 

"Well,  isn't  this  great  luck?  I  am  just  in  from  Alaska,  and  was  going  out 
to  hunt  you  up  directly  after  dinner." 

^But,  Boss,  we  heard  you  were  dead." 

^Don't  you  believe  it.    I  went  into  the  interior  to  make  a  stake,  and  I  did  it, 
though  it  took  me  a  good  while." 

Mr.  Farleigh  stepped  forward  with  an  air  of  determination.  Beatrice  leaned 
dizzily  against  the  wall  and  tried  to  think.  Faintly  she  heard  him  say,  "Do  I  need 
an  introduction?" 

"Not  on  your  life.  The  memory  of  the  outings  we  have  had  together  has 
survived  Alaskan  hardships.    How  are  you,  old  man?" 

Howard  grasped  the  other's  hand  so  heartily  that  he  failed  to  notice  any  lack 
of  responsive  cordiality.     In  his  breezy,  compel iing  way  he  continued: 

"Just  going  in  to  dinner?  So  am  I.  We  will  dine  together,  and  glad  I  am  to 
have  company." 

He  led  the  way  briskly.  Beatrice  hesitated  for  a  moment,  which  gave  her 
hnsband  time  to  whisper,  "Go.  We  can't  explain  here.  For  heaven's  sake,  let's 
avoid  a  scene.    There  are  the  Elliotts  just  behind  us." 

Thus  importuned,  the  wife  moved  slowly  on.  They  secured  seats  at  a  small 
table  near  by.  Boss  slipped  a  generous  offering  into  the  waiter's  hand  with  the 
air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  being  served.  His  gaiety  increased  with  the  antrci- 
imtion  of  coming  content  for  the  inner  man.  He  beamed  on  his  companions,  who 
were  making  an  effort  to  respond  to  his  good  humor.  In  the  midst  of  a  narrative 
of  the  North,  the  soup  was  served. 

"Mulligatawney,  by  Jove.    It  was  always  my  favorite,  and  I  haven't  tasted  it 
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in  five  years.  I  distinctly  remember  the  last  I  ate/^  he  remarked,  addressing  Beat* 
rice.    "It  was  at  our  little  dinner  the  day  I  sailed.** 

She  glanced  nervously  at  Mr.  Farlei^,  who,  though  slightly  flushed,  waa 
seemingly  absorbed  in  the  recognition  of  an  acquaintance  at  a  distant  table. 

•TThat  seems  a  decade  ago,**  Boss  continued.  "When  a  man  is  away  from  all 
he  holde  dear,  it  takes  a  whole  lot  of  excitement  and  prosperity  to  overcome  home- 
sickneas.  I  realized  all  I  was  missing  in  life,  but  I  don't  regret  going.  I  obtained 
the  wherewithal  to  overcome  certain  specified  parental  objections.  Money  talks, 
you  know.** 

**So  I  have  heard,**  returned  Mr.  Fairleigh,  laconically. 

^Speaking  of  money  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  considerable  amoimt  in  nug- 
gets. For  your  wedding  present.  Bee.  I  have  brought  enough  fine  nuggets  for  a 
long  chain,  though  I  know  you  are  not  sufficiently  barbaric  to  wear  it.** 

'^A  wedding  present — for  me?**  she  faltered.  As  an  afterthought  she  hast- 
ened to  say,  "It  was  very  kind  of  you.*' 

Roes  laughed.  "Oh,  well,  if  you  aren't  ready  for  the  wedding,  the  present 
will  keep;  but  not  for  long,  eh,  Farleigh?** 

The  latter  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  smile,  but  returned  no  answer. 
Bos8,  facing  the  door,  suddenly  started  up  with  a  joyous  "Hello!  if  there  isn't 
my  old  Tanana  partner,  Frank  Ellis.    May  I  ask  him  to  join  us?** 

The  situation  was  becoming  intolerable  to  the  Farleighs,  and  they  were  glad 
to  welcome  a  change.  Ross  darted  away,  returning  as  quickly  with  a  man  after 
hia  own  modeL  At  the  thought  of  the  coming  introduction,  a  sudden  consternation 
seized  the  woman.  She  dared  not  correct  Ross  if  he  called  her  Miss  Howard,  yet 
what  complications  might  not  arise  if  she  ignored  the  matter?  She  sighed  in 
relief  when  he  simply  said : 

''Beatrice,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ellis.  Frank,  you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often  of 
my  cousin  that  you  must  feel  already  acquainted.** 

**I  do,**  returned  Ellis  easily.  "Many  a  night  your  praises  of  her  have  sung 
me  to  sleep.** 

'^How  soothing!**  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  grimace. 

'Terhaps  I  have  exaggerated.  To  be  quite  correct,  I  should  say  your  eulogies 
of  her — and  another.'* 

"Here  be  complications  galore,'*  remarked  Mr.  Farleigh,  with  an  assumption 
of  vivacity. 

"To  the  uninitiated  only,  Curtice,**  returned  Ross;  "and,  pardon  me,  you  have 
not  vet  met  mv  friend." 

The  dinner  proceeded  smoothly.  Ross  remained  the  central  figure,  the  genial 
entertainer.  Mr.  Farleigh  appeared  silent,  yet  watchful.  Batrice,  a  bright  spot  on 
each  cheek,  was  cognizant  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  occasion,  and  a  reckless 
desire  to  tempt  Fate  further  by  prolonging  the  play.  She  resolutely  banished  any 
concern  as  to  the  climax.  WTiile  lingering  over  the  dessert  she  pictured  scenes 
with  Mr.  Farleigh,  and  wondered  what  his  attitude  would  be. 

With  the  cofiEee  came  an  ill  wind  that  blew  the  conversation  around  to  matri- 
mony.   Ross  asked  about  a  former  friend. 

"He  is  still  here,**  was  the  reply,  "but  far  more  prosperous  than  formerlv." 

"Married  ?" 

"Yes;  several  years  ago." 

"That  accounts  for  his  prosperity,"  smiled  Ellis.  "I  know  I  should  be  pros- 
perous if  I  had  a  wife;  but  I  can*t  get  a  wife  until  I  am  prosperous.  The  chances 
are,  I  shall  remain  single.'* 

"How  do  we  know  you  are  single?"  demanded  Ross.  "I  have  known  of  secret 
marriages." 

B^trioe  started,  and  gazed  at  him  curiously.  Mr.  Farleigh  looked  wildly 
aioond  as  if  in  search  of  a  refuge. 

"He  always  loved  mystery,"  explained  Ellis,  laughing.  "He  knows  very  well 
I  am  not  married,  and  I  thinly  he  is  not.    Still,  he  expects  a  challenge  in  return. 
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and  I  would  not  dream  of  disappointing  him,  although  I  feel  like  a  censua-taker. 
Single  or  married?^' 

"Married/'  returned  Roes,  smilingly. 

"Honest?"  queried  Ellis,  incredulously.    "Tell  us  about  it.'' 

"It  happened  just  before  T  went  to  Alaska." 

"The — ^marriage?"  asked  Mr.  Farleigh,  a  little  uncertainly,  dimly  eoBSciouB 
of  quoting  his  own  words. 

The  blank  countenances  of  Mr.  Farleigh  and  his  wife  mechanically  faced  each 
other.  JiOss  continued:  "What  use  was  there  in  writing  of  failures?  She  has 
not  heard  from  me  in  five  years,  yet  I  would  stake  my  pile  on  her  constancy." 

"Don't,"  cautioned  Mr.  Farleigh;  "you  might  lose." 

"Want  to  bet?    I'll  give  you  long  odds;  but  I'll  tell  you  right  now,  I  will  win.'^ 

The  expression  of  dismay  that  crossed  Mr.  Farleigh's  face  was  followed  by 
one  of  indignant  resolution,  as  if,  angered  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  he 
was  determined  to  extricate  himself.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  rose  from  the 
table.  "Will  you  excuse  me?  I  have  an  appointment  I  fear  I  shall  miss  if  I 
remain  longer." 

"Hang  the  appointment!    Let  it  go.     How  about  the  bet?" 

"I  will  not  consider  it,"  was  the  sharp  answer.  "Possibly  I  am  old-fashioned, 
but  it  strikes  me  as  indelicate,  even  dishonorable,  to  make  a  woman's  constancy 
the  subject  of  a  wager." 

Ross  smiled  indifferently.    "As  you  please,  only  don't  sermonize." 

"I  have  your  permission  to  leave?"  Mr.  Farleigh  asked  of  Beatrice. 

"But  only  for  a  little  while,  dear,"  she  falter^. 

"  'Dear' !  ha !  I  knew  it,"  cried  Ross,  pouncing  upon  the  unconsciously  uttered 
word.  "Frank,  they  have  been  putting  up  a  job  on  me.  As  soon  as  I  saw  ihem,  I 
knew  they  were  married,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  trap  them,  but  without  sucoess. 
Now  I  have  them." 

Ellis  and  Ross  laughed  heartily,  and  a  mischievous  smile  dimpled  the  comers 
of  Mrs.  Farleigh's  mouth,  while  Mr.  Farleigh  gazed  perplexedly  at  each  in  turn. 

"I  hope  when  I  meet  Mrs.  Howard  in  St.  Paul  next  Saturday  t?iat  people 
won't  be  able  to  spot  us  so  easily,"  added  Ross. 

"On  the  contrary,  Ross,  excite  the  interest  of  an  appreciative  public  by  making 
your  honeymoon  apparent,"  Mr.  Farleigh  advised,  in  a  tone  of  joyous  relief.  **I 
nave  yet  to  see  a  successful  deception." 

Beatrice  made  a  personal  application  of  his  last  remark,  and  groaned  inwardly. 
Her  spirits  sank  with  every  upward  step  to  their  apartments,  till,  with  a  sob  she 
threw  herself  on  the  couch,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  If  Mr.  Farleigh, 
despising  deception,  felt  any  sternness  toward  his  wife,  he  must  have  experienced 
a  sudden  reaction.  Without  pausing  to  balance  an  unhappy  little  woman  against 
a  clear  case  of  deception,  the  man  forgot  Mr.  Farleigh  with  his  inflexible  opin- 
ions of  right  and  wrong,  and  was  emotional  and  natural.  He  knelt  by  the  couch 
and  laid  his  head  against  hers. 

"Dearest,  don't  cry;  don't.    T  love  you." 

She  hastily  sat  up  and  tried  to  look  at  him  tlirough.her  tears.  A  big  drop 
splashed  on  his  hand. 

"You  love  me?    Then  you  must  have  forgiven  me?" 

"There,  there,  dear.  Of  course  I  have.  But  would  you  mind  telling  me  why 
you  said  you  were  married  to  Ross  ?" 

"Because — well,  }X)u  were  everlastingly  referring  to  Man-,  and  I  wanted  yon 
to  feel  for  a  little  while  just  as  I  had.  I  intended  to  confess  when  tou  became 
tired  of  it" 

'T^eatrice !" 

"Oh,  I  know  how  horrid  it  was.  Yet  I  felt  justified.  Our  honeymoon  was  a 
repetition  of  the  first  wife's,  even  »to  locality.  Her  ghostly  presence  constantly 
intervened.  In  those  two  weeks  I  learned  all  her  preferences  and  opinions.  I  bore 
it  till  some  one  told  me  she  distinctly  remembered  me  as  a  bride  five  years  before. 
J  just  felt  I  had  to  do  something  then." 

"You  poor  little  girl!"  he  exclaimed,  penitently. 
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By  E.  P.  JoaenLaiii 

EEE'S  a  letter  for  you,  Margaret." 

"Come  in,  Helen.    I've  just  finished  unpacking,  and  am  ready 
for  a  good  visit.'' 

"Read  your  letter  first,''  Helen  replied,  sinking  into  a  com- 
fortable seat. 

Margaret  examined  the  letter. 

**Who  in  the  world  can  have  written  me  from  Seattle,  Washington?"  she 
exclaimed. 

A  sudden  remembrance  caused  her  to  tear  oflf  the  end  of  the  envelope  hastily^ 
and  glance  at  the  signature.  With  heightened  color  she  read  the  letter,  which 
( vuiently  contained  interesting  matter.  Helen  watched  the  play  of  emotion  upon 
hr  friend's  face,  curiously. 

"That  penmanship  looks  familiar,"  she  said,  as  Margaret  folded  the  closely 
written  sheets.    "If  it  were  possible,  I  should  say  John  Radclifife  wrote  the  letter." 

"Do  you  know  John  Badcliffe,  Helen?    How  strange !    The  letter  is  from  him." 

**0f  course  I  do — we  were  children  together.    Where  did  you  know  him  ?" 

"At  Ann  Arbor.    He  was  in  Charlie's  class  at  the  Universitv." 

"And  you've  been  corresponding  all  these  years,  and  never  told  me?" 

"No,  indeed !  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence.  It  has  been  at  least  ten 
years  since  I  last  heard  from  him." 

"And  now  he's  writing  you  again?  It  looks  suspicious,  Margaret.  You'd 
better  explain." 

"I  will,"  responded  Margaret,  impulsively.  "I'm  so  surprised — ^this  letter 
renews  the  offer  of  marriage  which  I  declined  ten  years  ago,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  age  and  reflection  may  have  softened  my  stony  heart." 

"You  refused  John  Radclifife !  Margaret  Bristol !  how  could  you  do  it  ?  Why^ 
child,  you're  just  cut  out  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  like  John." 

"Well,  the  matter  didn't  strike  me  in  just  that  light  at  the  time,  and  now  it's 
much  too  late  to  think  of  such  a  thing,"  Margaret  said,  decidedly. 

"You  surely  will  not  refuse  him  again !  You  can't  know  him  as  I  do,  Margaret; 
liis  character,  his  standing — " 

"See  here,  Helen !  Would  you  promise  to  marry  a  man  whom  you  never  loved, 
whom  you  had  not  seen  or  thought  of  for  ten  years  ?    You  know  you  wouldn't." 

"All  the  same,  you'll  make  the  mistake  of  your  life  if  you  let  John  Radcliffe 
go.    It's  a  man's  character  that  counts,  not  a  woman's  silly  fancies." 

"In  other  words,  a  trifle  such  as  lack  of  love  on  my  part  should  not  deter  me 
from  taking  advantage  of  a  promising  opening  for  wealth  and  position,"  replied 
Margaret,  with  curling  lips. 

"Nonsense !  If  he's  cared  for  you  all  these  years,  he  has  love  enough  for  both ! 
Don't  answer  in  haste,  Margaret.  You  can't  help  loving  John,  if  you  only  give 
yourself  a  chance." 

"I'll  give  the  matter  serious  consideration,  my  dear." 

Later,  when  she  was  alone,  Margaret's  flippant  manner  vanished.  She  drew 
an  easy  chair  before  her  fire,  and  gave  herself  up  unreservedly  to  memories  of  the 
man  whose  message  of  constancy  and  enduring  love,  coming  long  after  she  had 
supposed  herself  forgotten,  deeply  touched  her  heart.  She  recalled  the  qualities 
in  him  which  in  the  old  days  had  won  from  his  associates  respect,  admiration,  affec- 
tion.   Why  had  she  been  so  blind  to  the  needs  of  her  own  nature?    Many  a  time. 
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in  the  years  which  had  followed  his  departure,  she  had  half  repented  her  hasty 
dismissal  of  him.  Perhaps  she  might  have  learned  to  care  for  him.  Her  maturer 
judgment  now  apprised  her  of  the  true  worth  of  the  love  so  lightly  cast  aside,  now 
once  more  proffered.  How  should  she  answer  him?  Her  heart  counseled  her  to 
accept  this  imexpected  blessing  thankfully,  humbly. 

But  Margaret  was  by  nature  proud,  not  humble;  and,  mingled  with  her  sur- 
prise and  gladness,  was  a  touch  of  resentment  that,  for  the  second  time,  John  Bad- 
cliff  e  had  chosen  to  plead  his  cause  from  a  distance,  instead  of  coming  to  her,  and — 
perhaps— overcoming  her  reluctance  by  direct  appeal.  This  feeling,  though  unac- 
knowledged, influenced  her.  To  consent  to  his  proposal,  she  told  herself,  would 
be  an  act  unheard-of,  dangerous.  Ten  years  had  doubtless  wrought  many  changes 
in  them  both ;  new  relations  could  not  safely  be  based  upon  mere  memories ;  disap- 
pointment and  unhappiness  must  surely  follow. 

"No— I  dare  not  promise.    I  must  not  think  of  it  V^  she  concluded. 

The  subject  continued  to  engross  her  thoughts,  however,  and  her  present  life 
as  mistress  of  her  brother  Charlie^s  New  York  home  suddenly  took  on  unpleasant 
features.    The  future  stretched  before  her,  bare  and  uninviting. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and,  removing  the  tray  of  her  trunk,  took  from  the  bottom 
a  parcel  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  tied  with  faded  blue  ribbon.  It  w^as  a  relic 
of  her  college  days,  and  contained  two  articles — a  photograph  and  a  small  diary. 

She  took  the  photograph  and  studied  it  earnestly.  The  face  she  gazed  upon 
was  strong  in  outline,  serious  in  expression,  with  dark  eyes  looking  out  from 
beneath  a  broad,  intellectual  brow,  above  which  lay  a  heavy  mass  of  hair.  The 
mouth  and  chin  indicated  firmness,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  face  was  one 
to  inspire  confidence  and  respect. 

Laying  aside  the  picture  at  length,  Margaret  opened  the  diary,  which  was 
engraved  "A.  D.  1893,"  and,  turning  to  date  of  June  24,  read : 

Today  refused  offer  of  marriage  from  John  Badcliffo  (my  first)!  No,  John,  you're 
much  too  good  for  my  taste.  I  eould  never  live  up  to  your  ideals.  He  asked  me  to  destroy 
bis  letter  so  I  did;  but  first  I  copied  it,  every  word.  Surely,  a  girl  may  keep  her  love-letters  1 

Smiling  a  little  at  her  youthful  folly,  Margaret  turned  to  pages  at  the  back  of 
the  same  diminutive  volimie,  and  rend  the  ardent  words  of  her  first  lover,  carefully 
preserved  through  all  these  years,  although  she  had  cruelly  flouted  their  author. 
Her  eyes  were  wet  as  she  finished,  but  she  brushed  the  tears  away  impatiently. 

"This  will  never  do,"  she  reflected.  "I  must  answer  his  letter  tonight,  and  get 
the  matter  oflf  my  mind." 

Before  beginning  her  task,  however,  she  listened  a  moment  in  the  hall  to  be 
sure  the  way  was  clear,  then  stole  down  the  back  stairway  to  the  children's  school- 
room, and  purloined  an  atlas  she  had  observed  lying  on  the  teacher's  desk.  Eetreat- 
ing  silently,  she  hunted  up  the  map  of  Washington,  and  proceeded  to  fix  definitely 
in  mind  the  location  of  Seattle,  and  to  trace  the  various  railway  lines  leading  to  it. 
What  a  distance!  If  she  should  ever  think  of  taking  the  journey — Pshaw!  this 
was  mere  f oUv !    She  would  write  the  letter  at  once. 

But  the  words  in  which  she  proposed  to  dispose  forever  of  John  Radcliffe  and 
his  nntimely  proposal  refused  to  flow  smoothly  from  her  pen.  Note  after  note  she 
discarded,  until  the  floor  was  strewn  with  creamy  sheets,  each  freighted  with  a 
message  of  woe  to  the  absent  suitor.  At  last,  in  despair  selecting  the  least  objec- 
tionable from  among  the  many,  she  enclosed,  sealed  and  addressed  it. 

Then,  by  way  of  variety,  she  wrote  an  acceptance — ^a  sweet,  womanly  message, 
such  as  would,  she  knew,  bring  a  glow  of  joy  to  John  Eadclifle's  face,  if  only  she 
could  bring  herself  to  send  it.  Somehow,  although  she  still  told  herself  she  dared 
not  send  such  a  message,  she  did  not  destroy  it,  but  enclosed  it  as  she  had  done  the 
other,  and  postponed  her  final  decision  until  morning. 

As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  entered  her  chamber,  Margaret  rose,  and, 
telling  Helen  at  breakfast  that  she  wished  to  take  Charlie  into  her  confidence  upon 
60  important  a  subject,  she  rushed  away  to  catch  an  early  train  for  New  York, 
promising  to  return  to  her  friend's  home  in  Morristown  by  an  afternoon  train. 
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She  left  the  house  amid  a  whirl  of  kisses  from  the  children,  mingled  with 
questions  and  parting  injunctions.  It  was  not  until  seated  in  the  train  that  she 
discovered  that  one  of  the  letters  had  been  left  behind.  Which  one?  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  break  the  seal  of  the  one  in  her  hand  to  see,  she  was  struck  by  a  sudden 
idea.  Why  not  interpret  this  annoying  circumstance  as  a  plain  indication  of  Fate^ 
intended  for  her  guidance?  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  shift  from  herself  all 
responsibility  of  decision,  consult  nobody,  yet  feel  assured  that  the  result  of  her 
action  would  be  absolutely  right !  For  Margaret,  like  many  another  otherwise  sane 
woman,  cherished  blind  faith  in  the  righteous  decrees  of  Destiny. 

The  longer  she  pondered  this  solution  of  her  difficulty,  the  more  its  simplicity 
captivated  her  fancy.  By  the  time  she  arrived  in  New  York  her  mind  was  made 
up,  and  without  hesitation  she  slipped  the  fateful  missive  into  a  post-box,  and 
went  her  way,  troubled  only  by  the  thought  of  the  hours  which  must  elapse  before 
she  could  learn  from  the  letter  left  at  Morristown  whether  she  had  doomed  herself 
to  pursue  to  the  bitter  end  her  present  vocation  of  "maiden  sister,"  or  to  break 
gently  to  Charlie  tidings  of  her  new  distinction  as  *T)ride-elect.'^ 

Breaking  away  from  Helen  and  the  children  as  soon  as  possible  after  her 
return,  she  ran  upstairs,  impatient  to  learn  her  fate. 

The  letter  was  gone — and  diligent  search,  coupled  with  severe  questioning  of 
the  children  and  servants,  failed  to  reveal  it.  To  say  that  Margaret  was  distressed 
inadequately  describes  her  state  of  mind.  She  could  not  confide  her  trouble  to 
Helen,  who,  sympathetic  and  kind,  as  she  certainly  was,  had  the  reputation  among^ 
her  friends  of  being  utterly  tactless,  and  lacking  in  reserve. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  make  light  of  her  loss,  and  endure  as  best  she  might, 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  until  such  time  as  the  answer  to  her  message  should  come 
to  enlighten  her.  Fortunately  she  had  given  her  New  York  address,  and,  as  a  reply 
could  hardly  be  expected  before  such  time  as  her  visit  would  naturally  end,  she 
would  make  the  most  of  the  distractions  Helen's  hospitality  provided. 

*       *       * 

When  her  visit  was  over  and  she  was  busied  in  restoring  her  belongings  in 
their  accustomed  places  in  her  own  cosy  rooms,  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Oh,  how  good  home  feels!**  she  thought.  "Now,  this  very  night,  1*11  tell 
Charlie  all  about  it.  He*ll  laugh  at  me,  but  he  loves  me,  and  it  will  be  easier  ta 
wait  if  I  can  speak  about  it.** 

But  she  did  not  tell  Charlie.  One  of  his  first  remarks  at  dinner  fairly  took 
her  breath  away. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  is  in  town,  Margaret?** 

"I*m  sure  I  can*t  imagine.    Who?** 

"John  Eadcliffe!** 

Margaret's  heart  stood  still — ^then  beat  ma^lly.  Of  course  he  had  come  in 
reply  to  her  message — everything  was  right — she  need  not  have  doubted — Charlie*s 
voice  continued,  and  she  forced  herself  to  listen. 

"I  tried  to  bring  him  home  with  me  to  surprise  you,  but  he  hung  back — said 
he  might  call  before  he  left  town — acted  queer,  somehow.  Wasn*t  there  something 
between  you  two  before  he  went  West?    I  always  thought  so,  but  I  never  knew.** 

"Nothing  serious,**  Margaret  replied.  Then,  fearing  lest  he  discover  her 
agitation : 

"I*m  sorry  he  did  not  come.     Is  he  changed?**  she  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course ;  the  work  he's  done  tells  on  a  man.  I  didn't  recognize  him 
at  first;  he  had  to  tell  me  who  he  was.  He's  worth  knowing,  Margaret;  has  accom- 
plished big  things,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  West ;  but 
he*a  the  same  quiet  old  fellow;  hates  all  conventionality  and  fuss,  and  is  shy  of 
women.  If  he  comes  here  at  all,  it  will  be  when  he  is  sure  of  not  running  against 
other  guests.** 

"Then  he*ll  have  to  take  his  chance  of  finding  me,**  said  Margaret,  affecting' 
an  indifference  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

"Oh,  I'll  just  collar  him  some  day  and  bring  him  along  in  spite  of  hiraself- 
You  must  certainly  see  him  before  he  leaves.** 
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Margaret  shuddered.  Suppose  Charlie  should  "collar  him*' — ^how  could  she 
meet  him,  not  knowing — and  his  hanging  back  and  acting  "queer**  could  admit  of 
but  one  interpretation.    She  need  have  little  fear  of  his  coming. 

The  next  morning,  to  escape  the  torment  of  her  thoughts,  Margaret  made  out 
a  Icmg  shopping  list,  put  a  generous  sum  into  her  purse,  and  sallied  forth  to 
"make  a  day  of  it.**  But  at  noon  she  found  herself  almost  at  the  end  of  her  list, 
with  the  afternoon  on  her  hands.  She  entered  a  little  restaurant  much  frequented 
by  shoppers,  and  ordered  luncheon,  resolving  to  prolong  the  disposal  of  it  as  long 
as  possible.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  a  portly,  heavily  bearded  man,  who 
shoved  his  dishes  into  more  restricted  limits,  and  withdrew  behind  his  morning 
paper,  in  which  he  was  apparently  absorbed.  Margaret  had  hardly  seated  herself, 
«nd  was  waiting  for  her  order  to  be  filled,  when  a  familiar  voice  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Margaret  Bristol!  How  glad  I  am  to  find  you  here!  I  wanted  to 
run  up  to  see  you,  but  I  must  hurry  home.  I  needed  some  things  for  my  dress- 
maker, and  came  for  them  rather  than  to  write.  '  1*11  sit  right  here,  and  we  can 
have  a  good  visit.*f    And  Helen  Anderson  seated  herself  in  the  chair  beside  her. 

They  enjoyed  theii;  limcheon  together,  and  continued  to  chat  amicably  until 
Htilen  inquired,  after  a  fashion  which  rendered  her  at  times  odious  to  her  warmest 
friends : 

"How  about  the  absent  knight,  my  dear  ?    Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?'* 

"Oh,  Helen,  hush!**  said  Margaret,  distressed.  Rising,  she  hurried  toward 
the  entrance,  too  much  annoyed  to  combat  Helen's  determination  to  pay  the  bill 
for  both. 

They  parted  just  outside  the  door,  Helen  taking  a  ferry-bound  car,  and  Mar- 
garet walking  briskly  up  the  avenue  towards  a  department  store  where  she  intended 
to  complete  her  purchases.  The  distance  was  considerable,  and  she  was  glad  to  rest 
Awhile  before  claiming  a  clerk's  attention.  During  this  interval  she  discovered 
that  her  purse  was  missing,  and  immediately  connected  its  loss  with  an  act  of  the 
stranger  at  the  restaurant.  When  she  and  Helen  rose  to  leave  the  table,  he  had 
risen  also,  and  had  stepped  forward  as  if  to  address  them,  but,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  had  seated  himself  again.  No  doubt  he  had  seen  her  drop  her  purse, 
and  had  an  impulse  to  return  it.  By  this  time  he  was  satisfied  to  have  failed  in 
his  effort,  she  judged  uncharitably,  remembering  the  contents  of  the  purse.  The 
chance  of  recovering  her  property  was  slender,  but,  before  calling  up  Charlie  or 
the  servants  for  car-fare,  she  would  retrace  her  steps  to  the  restaurant 

As  she  neared  the  place  she  was  surprised  to  see  approaching  her  the  man  she 
suspected  of  theft.  He  walked  rapidly  toward  her,  extending  the  purse,  and  greet- 
ing her  joyfully. 

"I  have  been  hoping  you  would  return.  Miss  Bristol,**  he  said. 

Margarefs  pride  took  quick  offense  at  his  familiarity. 

"Thanks,**  she  said,  taking  the  purse.  "It  would  have  been  simpler  to  hand 
it  to  the  manager,**  and  abruptly  walked  away. 

'^iss  Bristol — Margaret— wait !**  he  urged;  but,  alarmed  by  his  manner, 
vexed  by  his  impertinence,  she  beckoned  a  passing  car,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in 
the  crowd  inside.  The  stranger,  with  a  determined  expression,  boarded  the  same 
car,  and,  easily  avoiding  Margaret's  notice  when  she  alighted,  far  up  town,  followed 
her  home.    After  allowing  an  hour  or  more  to  pass,  he  rang,  and  was  admitted. 

Margaret,  meanwhile,  was  seeking  to  compose  her  nerves  by  means  of  an 
afternoon  nap.  She  was  roused  by  her  maid,  who  presented  an  ordinary  business 
eard.    Margaret  took  it  languidly,  but  sprang  up  hastily  as  she  read : 

JOHN  BADCLIFFE, 
Bailey  Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 

"Charlie  must  have  sent  him,**  she  thought. 

*TIas  Charlie  come  in  yet,  Maggie?  Then  show  this  gentleman  into  the 
library  and  ask  him  to  wait.  If  Charlie  comes  before  I*m  dressed,  let  me  know 
at  once/* 

She  dallied  as  long  as  possible,  praying  for  Charlie  to  come.    When,  for  very 
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shame,  she  could  no  longer  postpone  the  interview,  she  descended  to  the  library,, 
and  was  met  at  the  door  by — the  audacious  stranger  of  the  restaurant.  She  started 
back,  be\dldered. 

"Why — what  does  this  mean  ?"  she  demanded. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Margaret?    Haven^t  you  one  word  of  welcome  for  me?*^ 

"There  must  be  some  mistake.  I  do  not  know  you — and  I  cannot  under^ 
stand — "  she  stammered. 

"Perhaps  you  may  recognize  this,"  he  said,  taking  from  an  inside  pocket  her 
own  letter,  addressed  to  John  Radcliffe. 

She  could  no  longer  doubt,  but  faltered,  as  she  extended  her  hand  in  greeting. 

"It  is  strange  that  Helen  Anderson,  who  has  known  you  so  much  longer,  should 
have  failed  to  recognize  you." 

"Xot  strange,  after  all  these  years — and  Helen's  recognition  did  not  concern 
me,"  he  replied,  pointedly.  "Being  perplexed,  I  wanted  to  see  you  first  alone,  sa 
ventured  to  come  when  I  knew  you  were  at  home." 

Terplexed  ?    But  you  had  received  my  letter !"  she  hazarded,  desperately. 
I  had  received  your  letters." 

"Letters!     I  sent  only  one!" 

"I  received  two." 

"I  onlv  sent  one !"  she  reiterated. 

"This  trifling  is  unworthy  of  you,  Margaret."  He  took  both  letters  and  held 
them  before  her.    "Which  of  these  did  you  intend  as  a  reply  to  mine?*^ 

Xot  knowing  which  was  which,  she  dared  not  designate  either,  for,  during  the 
weeks  of  suspense  just  passed,  she  had  learned  to  know  the  desire  of  her  own  heart, 
and  it  remained  steadfast,  in  spite  of  her  present  unfortunate  position. 

"I — don't — know !"  she  faltered. 

"Don't  know  ?" 

Thus  cornered,  she  confessed  the  device  she  had  employed. 

He  was  hurt,  and  showed  it. 

"You  couldn't  have  cared,  or  you  never  would  have  done  such  a  thing.  I  did 
care,  but  did  not  know  what  to  think ;  so  I  called  in  the  aid  of  Fate,  too." 

"How?"  she  demanded,  eagerly. 

"By  the  time-honored  custom  of  flipping  a  penny.  Heads,  meant  that  I  take 
your  acceptance  as  the  true  message  of  your  heart,  come  at  once  and  get  the  bride 
I've  waited  for  so  long;  tails,  that — " 

"But  you  came  I"  she  interrupted. 

"It  was  heads — and  I  came." 

"Xow,  Margaret,"  he  resumed,  "which  of  these  letters  did  you  send  me — which 
came  by  accident  ?" 

"John,  don't  you  see — I  can't  tell  you!    I  daren't — " 

"Then  we're  just  where  we  started — " 

"Unless  we  leave  it  to  Fate  once  more,"  she  suggested. 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Destrov  one  of  the  letters — abide  bv  the  other." 

He  studied  her  averted  face  anxiously,  reluctant  to  accept  her  suggestion  seri- 
ously. She  dared  not  meet  his  eyes,  and  he,  reading  determination  in  her  silence, 
iiastily  tossed  one  of  the  letters  into  the  glowing  heart  of  the  open  fire.  Together 
they  watched  it  burn;  then,  drawing  the  other  from  its  envelope,  together  they 
read — her  rejection. 

For  an  instant  they  stood,  mutely  gazing. 

"I  will  not  have  it  so  !'*  he  declared,  passionately,  extending  his  arms  toward 
her. 

She  evaded  him,  dropping  to  her  knees  to  rescue  the  envelope  of  the  letter 
they  had  just  read. 

"It  was  a  false  message,  John,"  she  cried.  "It  went  from  Morristown.  Mine 
was  from  New  York." 

"You're  mine,  Fate  or  no  Fate!"  he  cried,  clasping  her  at  last  in  his  arms^ 
"She's  a  fickle  jade  at  best." 

"Who's  a  fickle  jade?"  asked  Charlie,  entering  unannounced. 


THE  ART  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  FAIR 


An  Interview  with  Frank  Vincent  Du  MonJ,  Director 
^  Fine  Arts  at  the  Le^t^a  and  Clark  Expo'tition 


UXT.'SUAL  praise  has  been  ac- 
corded Frank  Vincent  Du 
]kIoDd  in  the  selecting  and 
hanging  of  the  art  exhibit  at 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 
An  artist  of  more  than  national  repute 
himself,  he  has  used  his  best  judgment  in 
gathering  the  exhibit,  presenting  a  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  of  a  comprehen- 
siveness that  will  probably  not  be  equaled 
on  the  Pacific  Coaat  before  the  next  large 
exposition  is  held  west  of  the  Hocky 
Mountains.  In  the  present  article,  Mr, 
Dn  Mond  tells  in  his  omi  words  of  the 
paintings  which  grace  the  walls  of  the 
long,  low,  vault-like  art  building  on  the 
Fair  grounds.     Mr.  Du  Mond  says: 

"The  condensation  of  this  exhibit  has 
been  a  reactionary  departure  from  the 
policies  of  past  expositions,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  display  is  in  no  way  bewil- 
dering or  beyond  the  possibility  of  human 
recollection.  The  proportion  «f  works 
by  maflters  is  far  higher  than  that  of  pre- 
Tious  smaller  events,  and  the  standard  of 


excellence  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  su- 
perior. Beside  the  quality  of  the  exhibit, 
the  educational  possibilities  are  of  great 
value.  Works  were  selected  which  woultf 
best  represent  the  nvimerous  schools  and 
movements,  together  with  the  transitions 
and  other  influences  upon  each  other. 
Chronologically  the  exhibit  begins  with 
the  early  English,  French  and  Dutch 
schools  down  through  the  present  day.  So 
far  as  has  been  possible,  groups  of  from 
two  to  six  works  represent  the  different 
artists  exhibiting,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
ing them  thoroughly  in  their  various 
moods  and  phases.  Painters  of  the  im- 
pressionists school  have,  perhaps,  never 
appeared  stronger  or  to  better  advantage. 
Almost  without  exception  they  are  all 
rejiresented  by  well-chosen  groups. 

"Gallery  A  has  been  given  over  to  Ma- 
net's three  examples,  which  represent  hi& 
development  admirably.  The  celebrated 
'Ecce  Homo'  and  the  portrait  of  Faure 
as  Hamlet  stand  for  the  early  and  later 
part  of  his  career.     The  former  has  tlie 
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power  and  robust  qualities  gained  from 
the  ideas  of  the  old  masters  and  the  school 
of  1830,  while  the  portrait  of  Faure, 
tiiough  highly  spirited  and  dramatic/is  in 
the  thin  and  less  sublime  vein  of  the  mod- 
ern French  school.  The  third  example  by 
Manet  is  a  very  fine  landscape  full  of  sus- 
tained tone,  that  has  the  solidity  and  fig- 
ure of  his  early  period.  Claude  Monet  ap- 
pears also  to  very  great  advantage  in  his 
group  of  five  canvases,  showing  the 
changes  of  ideas  which  have  marked  out 
the  path  of  his  development  and  career. 
*La  Route  de  Chailly*  is  a  famous  exam- 
ple of  his  earlier  manner  while  still  influ- 
enced by  the  ideas  of  the  school  of  1830. 
'The  Sea,'  'The  Late  Afternoon'  and  'The 
Poplars'  are  all  well-known  series  of  ef- 
forts which  have  dominated  his  later  ex- 
pressions, 'The  Poplars'  in  particular  be- 
ing a  very  vital  rendering  of  illuminated, 
living  nature.  The  groups  by  Pissarro, 
Twachman,  Sisley,  Mary  Cassat,  D'Es- 
pagnat,  Canals,  Moret,  Maufra,  Hassam, 
Theodore  Robinson  and  Weir  form  strik- 
ing elements  of  Gallery  A.  The  work  of 
the  last  three  named  is  rich  in  variation 
of  mood  and  is  indicative  of  great  interest 
in  the  many  phases  of  natiire.  In  this 
same  gallery  are  three  splendid  works  of 
Puvis  De  CSiavannes,  namely.  The  Chant 
du  Berger,'  'Le  Faucheur'  and  Mater- 
nity.' This  last,  though  smaller  than  the 
others,  is  most  impressive  and  beautiful. 
All  three  canvases  pronounce  unmistaka- 
bly the  fact  that  this  great  decorator  dif- 
fered from  at  least  all  his  contemporaries 
in  that  the  decorations,  while  masterpieces 
as  decorations,  show  him  also  to  be  a  great 
epoch  poet.  There  are  here  besides  most 
interesting  examples  by  Boudin,  Frank 
W.  Benson,  Robert  Reid,  Philip  L.  Hall 
and  Hugh  Breckenridge. 

"Passing  into  Gallery  B,  the  mood  oc- 
casioned by  the  intimate  enjoyment  of 
the  impressionists'  pictures  immediately 
gives  way  to  the  influence  of  the  older 
masters.  This  gallery  is  rich  in  a  fine 
collection  of  Barbizon  pictures,  amongst 
which  is  the  celebrated  'Man  With  the 
Hoe'  by  Millet.  This  picture  has  not  been 
seen  publicly  for  many  years  and  was 
loaned  to  this  exhibit  by  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  of  San  Francisco.  Few  pictures 
have  ever  been  so  widely  known  and  so 
popular  as  this  one,  and  yet  all  that  has 
been  said  or  written  about  it  fail  abso- 


lutely to  touch  the  heart  of  its  impressive- 
ness  or  to  set  forth  its  solemnity.  Even 
with  masters  the  production  of  so  mas- 
terly a  work  is  most  rare.  This  picture  is 
the  epitome  of  peasant  labor,  more  real 
than  any  one  individual  peasant  condition 
in  nature.  It  is  not  realistic  to  the  extent 
of  illustrating  the  materiaL  It  seems  to 
be  the  tempermental  result  of  a  dominat- 
ing point  of  view  and  a  deep  absorption 
in  the  emotional  significance  of  the  mo- 
tive. That  great  insatiable  desire  to  say 
the  vital  truth  in  its  greatest  and  most 
general  sense  was  the  influence  which 
guided  the  poet-painter  infallibly  from 
the  realistic  to  the  real,  selecting  uner- 
ringly from  the  vast  bewildering  mazes  of 
beautiful,  distracting,  seductive  nature 
those  few  vital  steps  to  its  very  heart  and 
the  fountain  head  of  its  desire.  The  tired 
peasant  leaning  upon  his  heavy  tool^  and 
with  lips  apart  gazing  into  the  light  rises 
far  above  a  particular  character  or  model, 
and  symbolizes  peasant  toil. 

"On  the  opposite  wall  of  Gallery  B  is 
a  'Madonna  and  Child'  bv  Rubens.  The 
picture  is  a  revelation,  a  beautiful,  warm, 
glowing  color,  and  is  a  magnificent  com- 
position. Another  'Madonna  and  Child' 
of  great  beauty  and  sentiment  is  by  Jan 
Lievens.  The  types  are  essentially  Dutch 
and  the  painting  very  rich  in  tone  and 
color.  There  are  numbers  of  other  ver}* 
fine  Dutch  paintings  in  this  gallery. 
Amongst  the  landscapes  in  Gallery  B  is 
an  exquisite  'Bay  of  Naples'  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner.  It  is  in  his  best  manner,  and 
possesses  all  of  his  wonderful  qualities  of 
atmospheric  space  and  delicacy  of  color. 
The  sky  suggests  the  illimitable  and  domes 
majestically  over  a  landscape  and  sea  of 
in&iite  depth.  Ther  are  besides  fine  can- 
vases by  Crome  and  Constable,  two  beau- 
tiful examples  each  of  Corot,  Diaz  and 
Michel,  while  Courbet  is  represented  by  a 
group  of  five  and  Monticelli  by  a  group  of 
three.  There  are  also  fine  examples  of 
Dupre,  Rousseau,  Inness,  Keith,  Dearth, 
xVrthur  Dawson,  Gedney  Bunce,  Arthur 
Matthews,  Chase  and  Rook.  Some  of  the 
fig\ire  pictures  in  this  gallery  are  by  Rom- 
noy,  Monticelli,  Nettling,  Whistier,  Pour- 
bus,  later  and  younger,  Watteau,  Diaz, 
Courbet,  Bonvin,  Delacroix,  John  Lewis 
Brown  and  D.  R.  Gauley.  As  examples 
of  portraiture,  there  is  a  handsome  family 
portrait  by  Thomas  de  Keyser  and  four 
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very  vital  works  by  Robert  Henri,  There 
arc  also  a  number  of  paintingB  of  animale, 
amongst  which  is  one  by  Paul  Potter,  an 
exquisite  sraall  painting  of  horses.  There 
are  also  three  very  fine  samplee  by  Tro- 
yon,  a  wonderful  canvas  by  Cuyp,  to- 
gether with  one  each  by  Howe,  Wiggins 
and  Walter  Griffin.  Some  very  cbfuce  pic- 
tures of  still  life  are  hy  Wilem  Kalf,  Val- 
lon  and  Bonvin. 

"Much  of  the  end  of  the  wall  in  Gal- 
lery C  b  occupied  by  a  group  by  George 
de  Forest  Brush,  the  center  of  which  is  a 
large  circular  picture  of  a  family  group 
beautifully  composed  with  great  refine- 
ment and  reserve,  while  the  drawing,  tex- 
ture, color  and  values  are  suggestive  of 
the  greatest  fidelity  to  nature,  yet  they 
seem  to  have  been  so  directed  by  a  strong 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  poetic  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  work  is  pronounc- 
edly ideal,  and  not  at  all  material.  Flank- 
ing this  picture  to  the  right  is  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  'Lady  Hamilton'  by 
Bomney.  It  is  a  handsome  example  of 
early  English  portraiture,  and  has  all  the 
delightftd  charm  of  the  painting  of  the 
period  when  the  art  was  in  its  zenith.  Cab- 
inet photographs,  sweetly  tinted  Christ- 


mas cards  and  calendars,  together  with 
the  habits  of  study  making  and  method^i 
of  painting,  bom  of  the  requirements  of 
the  modem  so-called  art  school,  have  so 
undermined  even  common  sense  that  there 
i-eeniB  to  be  a  demand  for  and  a  produc- 
tion of  the  stupidly  imitative  and  for  the 
sweet  and  sentimental  photographic  maps 
of  features.  Assuredly  the  wonderful  dis- 
courses of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  for  the 
most  part  entirely  forgotten. 

"On  the  extreme  left  of  the  same  wall 
is  another  splendid  example  of  early  Eng- 
lish portrait  painting  by  Sir  William 
Beechy.  Still  others  by  contemporaneous 
painters  are  those  by  Robert  Vonnoh,  Wil- 
liam N.  Chase,  Irving  Wiles,  Thomas 
Anshutz,  Hugo  Ballin,  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful example  by  Wyatt  Eaton  entitled 
'Reverie.'  Among  the  many  good  land- 
scapes are  those  by  George  Innee,  A.  H. 
Wyant,  Albert  L.  Groll,  F.  V.  Du  Mond. 
Charles  Warren  Eaton,  Frank  De  Haven 
and  W.  D.  Paddock.  There  are  also  a 
nimiber  of  interesting  figure  compositions 
shown  by  George  de  Forest  Brush,  C.  C. 
Curran,  Henry  9.  Hubbell,  Kenyon  Cox, 
F.  V.  Du  Mond,  William  Glackens  and 
W.  D,  Paddock.     Id  the  entrance,  which 
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is  a  part  of  Gallery  C,  are  to  be  noted  a 
^'e^v  large  canvas  by  Gustave  Courbet  en- 
titled ^Les  Demoiselles  du  Village/  superb 
in  color  and  tone,  and  a  fine  example  by 
J.  L.  David,  which  presents  a  family 
^oup.  There  are  also  two  interesting 
portraits  by  William  M.  Chase,  and  one 
<:ach  by  Douglas  Volk  and  J.  Carroll 
Beckwitii. 

"Gallery  D  has  a  brilliant  display  of 
fine  landscapes.  They  are  made  up  of 
groups  by  our  celebrated  American  mas- 
ters. George  Inness  is  represented  by 
three  superb  pictures,  namely  the  cele- 
brated ^Storm  on  the  Delaware,'  ^Summe^ 
Medfield,'  and  a  'Silver  Morning.'  These 
pictures  are  all  very  large  ones,  and  are 
the  productions  of  different  periods  in  the 
artist's  career.  In  this  gallery  are  also 
two  strong  examples  by  Wyant,  one  of 
which  is  the  very  large  spontaneous  ren- 
dering of  white  birches  in  a  golden  au- 
tumn wood,  a  canvas  which  is  being  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time.  The  other 
example  of  this  artist  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality  in  its  deep  rich  color  tones.  It  13 
a  splendid  rendering  of  a  bold  landscape 
against  a  sunset  sky.  Ben  Foster,  Emil 
Carlsen,  Edward  A.  Rook,  Will  Robinson 
and  Walter  Nettleton  are  seen  in  this  gal- 
lery to  very  great  advantage.  Among  the 
iigure  pictures  are  two  beautiful  canvases 
hy  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  entitled  'The  Gar- 
<len'  and  'Woman  in  Purple  and  Green,' 
both  wrought  in  this  artist's  exquisite 
manner  and  sensitive  feeling  for  the  del- 
icate. There  is  a  characteristic  group  by 
E.  Irving  Couse,  a  lovely,  spirited  canvas 
figure  composition  by  F.  Louis  Mora; 
Douglas  Volk  shows  two  representative 
portrait  pictures;  Edward  Pott  hast  a  very 
luminous,  interesting  picture  of  'The  Boat 
Builder's  Shop,'  from  which  is  seen  bril- 
liantly lighted  Stillwater 'Bay.  The  most 
individual  display  is  the  group  by  Arthur 
Ti.  Da  vies,  whose  compositions  seem  to 
he,  through  their  dispositions  of  color  line, 
tone  and  various  technical  elements,  s}m- 
bolical  suggestions  of  his  emotional  inter- 
est in  his  various  motives.  Walter  Shir- 
law  shows  a  Brittany  pastoral  in  this  gal- 
lery. 

"The  centers  of  the  side  walls  of  Gal- 
lery E  contain  two  large  and  important 
canvases,  one  by  Horatio  Walker,  and  the 
other  by  Charles  H.  Davis.  Mr.  Walker's 
picture,  entitled  'Plowing    in-   Arcadia,' 


has  a  most  vigorous  and  forceful  presen- 
tation of  three  powerful  horses  straining 
at  the  plow.  All  irrelevant  details  and 
accessories  have  been  forgotten  and  elim- 
inated, while  the  elements  most  expres- 
sive of  the  desired  power  seem  to  have  been 
aptly  woven  into  this  fine  expression.  Mr. 
Davis'  canvas  is  a  wonderful  achievement 
in  respect  to  its  sense  of  infinity  of  space. 
The  great  depth  of  perspective  suggested 
through  the  wonderful  gradation  and 
modulation  of  tone  and  color,  together 
with  the  unusual  compreh^iaion  and 
drawing  of  cloud  forms,  is  truly  masterly. 
The  great  dome  of  sky  over  the  landscape 
is  rarely  so  well  rendered.  Chas.  H. 
Woodbury  also  shows  a  large  canvas,  which 
is  entitled  'North  Atlantic.'.  It  is  charged 
with  salt  air,  and  impresses  one  with  the 
ponderous  heaving  and  swells  of  the 
fathomless  dark  ocean.  Winslow  Homer's 
'Cape  Trinity,  Saguenay'  is  an  elemental 
presentation  of  bold  bluffs,  rippling  moon- 
lit water,  with  somewhat  colorless  deep 
tone,  a  sharp  contrast  which  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  sternness  and  severity. 
D.  W.  Redfield  is  well  represented  by  his 
*Boothbay  Harbor'  and  the  'Three  Boats.' 
J.  Francis  Murphy  and  W.  Gedney  Bunce 
have  each  contributed  large  and  important 
canvases  in  rich  golden  tones.  There  is  a 
fine  dramatic  rendering  of  a  thunder 
storm  by  Allen  B.  Talcott,  and  an  inter- 
esting picture  by  Paul  Dougherty,  en- 
titled 'The  Towers  of  Energy,'  which  de- 
picts New  York  City  and  the  Hudson  with 
a  view  to  rendering  a  feeling  of  vital  ac- 
tivity. Reynolds  and  Gifford  Beal,  Will 
Howe  Foot,  Lewis  Cohen,  H.  R.  Poore, 
Will  Robinson,  Emil  Carlsen  and  Jules 
Turcas  each  have  representative  groups. 
A  picture  of  very  personal  qualities  and 
splendid  atmospheric  effect  is  by  Char- 
lotte Coman.  Interesting  figure  compo- 
sitions in  this  gallery  are  by  John  TiCwis 
Brown,  Frederick  Frieseka,  Howard  Gard- 
ner Cushing  and  Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 
Alphone  Jongers  shows  two  portraits 
which  are  rich  in  color,  and  have  the  rare 
quality  of  solid  volume. 

"As  central  points  in  the  wall  of  Gal- 
lery F  are  two  large  and  handsome  can- 
vases, one  by  John  Alexander,  entitled 
'Memories,'  and  the  other  by  Hugo  Bal- 
lin,  catalogued  as  'The  Pastoral.'  They 
are  both  symbolical  and  decorative.  Alex- 
ander's is  characteristically  fine  in  line 
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and  in  mat  color,  while  the  pa^oral  of 
BalHn  has  much  ]ioetry  of  tone,  color  and 
design.  It  is  quite  a  reposeful .  achieve- 
mfint.  Mr.  Sartain  has  a  dignified  groiip, 
from  which  one  of  his  latest  worksj  en- 
titled 'Aquetluct,  Algeria,'  glows  forth-im- 
pressively.  Charles  Melville  Dewey,  Leon- 
ard Ochtman,  George  H.  Dogert,  Louis 
Paul  Uessar,  Henry  B.  Snell,  Edward 
H.  Potthast,  F.  Ballard  Williams  and 
Paul  Coraoyer  contribute  important  land- 
scapes. Figure  compositions  of  interest 
are  by  James  Tissot,  Ballard  Wiliiams, 
William  Sergeant  Kendal!,  F.  Louis 
Mora.  Janet  Wheeler,  Louise  Cos,  and 
Kcnyon  Cox  shows  a  very  small  and  beau- 
tiful painted  nude  figure.  Alexander 
Harrison  is  represented  by  hia  'Summer 
Sea.'  and  Colin  Campbell  Cooper  by  a 
spirited  picture  of  the  'Ferries,  New 
York.'  In  this  gallery  are  also  three 
fine  portraits  by  Robert  Brandegee,  and  a 
group  of  cattle  pictures  by  Carleton  Wig- 
gins, in  which  the  'Holstein  Cow'  forms 
a  brilliant  center. 

"The  last  of  the  series,  gallery  G,  has 
a  large  number  of  important  works.  It 
is  here  that  Rousseau  is  seen  at  his  best, 
being  represented  by  one  of  his    liquid 


glowing  sunsets,  against  which  is  banked 
a  glorious  bouquet  of  oaks.  Corot,  too, 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  fine-toned, 
solidly  painted  landscape.  There  is  also 
one  of  the  very  fine  choice  snmll  pic- 
tures by  Millet,  'The  Sheperdess,"  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  William 
M.  Hunt,  one  of  America's  first  admir- 
ers and  disciples  of  the  Barbizon  school. 
This  picture  seems  to  possess  a  religious 
sentiment,  through  its  quiet  impressive- 
noes.  Blakelock,  George  Fuller,  Jules 
Pupre,  Alfred  Stevens  and  George  Wash- 
ington are  all  represented  by  beautiful 
examples.  Amongst  the  figures  and  por- 
traits, first  of  all  is  a  wonderful  head  of 
Iiembach.  There  is  a  charming  portrait 
in  white  by  Thomas  W,  Dewing,  and  a 
line  canvas  by  Blommers,  representing 
children  playing  in  the  surf.  Besides 
these  are  good  portraits  by  George  de 
Forest  Brush,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Herman 
D.  Murphy,  J.  Alden  Weir,  D.  Y.  Cam- 
eron and  Howard  Gardner  Gushing.  Ar- 
thur F.  Matthews,  Leonard  Ochtman, 
William  Keith,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Rob- 
erli-on  Mygatt  and  Charles  Vezin  make 
an  interesting  display  of  landscapes. 
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MRS.  FISKE  AND  LEAH  KLESCHNA 

By  Frank  Brancb  Riley 

AN  absorbingly  interestiDg  "Leah  Kleschna,"  and  the  preeentation  of 
drama,  boraly  faahioned  out  of  it  by  Mrs,  Fiake  and  the  Manhattan  corn- 
new  and  unfamiliar  iimterial ;  pany.     In  any  season,  however  important, 
a  brilliant  array  of  character-  such    a  performance    could    not  fail  to 
izations  by  players  of  superior  awaken  great  intereet,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
intc'tligence  and  skill;  a  production  of  rare  prising  that  it  should  have  a  positively 
pictorial  beauty,  embellished  by  countlese  exhilarating  effect  on  the  Western   ploy- 
acccssories   of  real  artistic  valne — such  is  goor,  grown  lethargic  in  a  season  singu- 
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larly  barren  of  artistic  s 

Mr.  C.  M.  S.  McLellan,  the  author  of 
the  breezy  "Belle  of  New  York,"  turned 
with  serious  purpose  to  the  making  of 
"Leah  KleBchna."  Mrs.  Fiske,  herself  a 
playwright,  assisted  materially  in  its  con- 
struction, and  is  practically  a  collaborator. 
The  ploy  is  simple  and  forcible.  It  has 
the  flcot'action,  the  tlirilling  suspense,  the 
sharp  surprise  of  ineloilrauia,  and  none  of 
its  outworn  situations.  Tboii.^h  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  in- 
cident, it  is  not  alo 
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story    play     Throughout 


the  five  closely-related  acts  the  spectator 
is  made  to  think  and  feel.  The  drama  hag 
a  message  at  times  so  eloquently  pro- 
claimed as  to  electrify  the  dullest  nature. 
As  in  "Uosurrection,"  so  here  there  is  a 
psychological  development  of  the  chief 
character,  and  the  regeneration  of  Tol- 
stoy's heroine  is  not  more  vividly,  more 
sympathetically  revealed  than  is  the  moral 
awakening  of  the  wretched  Leah. 

As  a  literary  achievement  Mr.  McLel- 
lan's  play  hardly  escapes  mediocrity. 
There  are  indeed  many  lines  that  please 
the  ear  for  their  cleverness  and  grace, 
there  are  some  phrases  of  rare  beauty,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  at  least  one  scene  is 
vitalized  by  several  passages  of  great  dig- 
nity, virility,  and  power.  But  it  is  for 
its  acting  qualities  that  the  play  has  com- 
manded attention,  and  upon  these  its  hfe 
depends. 

Kleschna,  the  strong,  fascinating  figure 
that  dominates  so  many  of  the  scenes,  is  a 
master  thief,  the  devoted  but  misguided 
father  of  Leah,  whom  he  has  consistently 
trained  for  a  life  of  crime.  The  girl, 
whose  heart  has  already  been  quickened 
with  the  aspiration  for  better  things,  goes 
reluctantly,  by  direction  of  her  father,  to 
rob  the  house  of  Paul  Sylvaine,  an  altru- 
istic young  deputy  of  France.  Surprised 
at  her  work  by  Sylvaine  himself,  she  dis- 
covers with  great  emotion  that  he  is  the 
man  who  one  tinio  by  an  act  of  great  hero- 
ism had  saved  her  life.  Here  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  dramatic  intensity.  Sylvaine, 
who  feels  only  pity  for 
L«ah  Otei  hjg  prisoner,  saves  her 
a  Great  from  arrest,  stirs  her  with 

Litfbt  the    realization    of    her 

wrong,  and  inspires  her 
with  the  hope  of  reformation.  Leah  goes 
back  to  the  streets  and  to  the  home  of  her 
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father,  where  in  a  scene  tremulous  witb 
pathos  and  sombre  with  tragedy,  the  girl 
forever  passes  out  from  the  dominion  of 
Kleschna's  strong,  misguided  mind,. 
wrenches  her  heart  from  his  stern  keep- 
ing, and  goes  out  alone  into  the  great  light 
of  a  new  world. 

Mrs.  Fiske's  portrayal  of  Leah  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  truest  art.  In  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  part,  she  played  it  seem- 
ingly with  the  soul  of  the  girl  within  her, 
every  look  and  action  the  result  of  reaJ 
feeling,  nothing  counterfeit,  and  nothing* 
done  for  the  sake  of  acting.  The  daring- 
and  cunning,  the  acute  perception  of  the 
professional  thief,  the  dawning  realization 
of  her  wretched  fate,  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  love  and  revulsion  for  her  father^ 
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the  purifying  efftct  of  the  meeting  with 
Sylvaine,  the  wild  struggle  to  rise  from 
the  depths,  and  the  quiet  peace  which 
«ome3  with  her  success—all  were  depicted 
with  sHch  sincerity  and  rare  fidelity  as 
must  leave  no  doul)t  of  the  supreme  ability 
of  this  truly  great  actress. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  theatricalism  in  everything 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  does.  She  is  never  caught 
"M      F'  k  "acting"  in  the  mechani- 

j  ■     "  ,  cal  sense  of  the  word.  She 

•nd  Her  Art  jg  „g  jgp  above  histrionic 
hociis-pocits  as  Sargent  is  above  the  mak- 
ing of  eomie  supplements.  Mannerisms 
she  has,  biit  not  affectations.  The  familiar 
nervous,  decisive  gestures,  constantly  re- 
curring, the  abrupt,  rapid-fire  stacatto  of 
her  delivery,  the  sometimes  throaty,  cov- 
ered quality  of  her  voice  are  nnconscious 
externals  which  often  the  more  strongly 
reveal  the  remarkable  temperament  of  this 
woman   who   is  alwav-"  in  earnest. 

In  the  rauch-talked-of  fonrth  act,  heavy 
with  requirements,  Mrs.  Fiske  reaches  the 


top  of  her  performance.  Anxiously, 
breathlessly,  the  spectator  watches  the  con- 
test between  the  ominously  determined 
father  and  Ijcah.  The  scene  is  surcharged 
with  repressed  anger,  defiance,  and  des- 
peration which  threatens  to  break  all 
bounds.  We  behold  the  unlifted  soul  of 
the  girl  blaze  forth,  see  her  in  open  re- 
bellion, and  at  last  victorious,  while 
Kleschna  staggers  under  his  first  failure. 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  the  three  admirable  men 
who  lift  the  scene  to  such  proportions 
were  inexpressibly  thrilling  and  convinc- 
ing. 

The  last  glimpse  of  Leah  haunts  the 
memory  of  the  playgoer.  Standing  on 
the  threshold  of  freedom,  broken-hearted 
in  her  triumph,  she  gazes  back  with 
streaming  eyes  at  her  renounced  father, 
stifling  her  sobs  to  utter  the  last  good-bye. 

"Poor  old  Dad,  you  never  saw  the  true 
light,  did  you?  Will  it  ever  shine  out  to 
you?  If  it  ever  does,  beUeve  it  and  fol- 
low it;  it's  your  only  hope  of  peace  in  this 
world." 


TlM    atu^HtUiw    U    thut    at    O* 


MADONITA 


By  J.  Smeaton  Gtase 


MADONITA  sat  listening  to 
her  stricken  mother  bab- 
bling feverishly  of  her  girl- 
hood and  the  days  at  the 
San  Xavier  Misaioo.  She 
was  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  and  drink 
that  her  little  head  grew  light,  but  an  in- 
spiration came  to  her  that  perhaps  she, 
thou^  only  a  child,  could  save  the  whole 
Indian  village  from  starving  and  the 
devastating  fever  and  that  help  lay  in  the 
direction  of  that  far-off  mission  where 
her  mother  was  raised  and  she  was  bap- 
tized. 

When  morning  came  she  slipped  from 
the  house,  without  even  telling  Sinyela, 
her  father,  and  went  away  across  the  mesa. 
She  was  going  to  bring  Fadre  Sisto  to  help 
her  people.  Like  Joan  of  Arc,  she  heard 
only  her  voices;  and  thought  not,  knew 
not,  that  she  was  weak  with  want,  weak 
ynth  ignorance  of  the  way,  knowing  not 
even  how  long  her  journey  might  be.  She 
had  not  eaten  since  midday  of  the  day  be- 
fore, and  then  but  a  handful  of  meal,  but 
her  Indian  instinct  came  to  her  aid. 

She  walked  quickly,  and  sometimes  ran, 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  travel  fast 
only  before  the  sun  reached  its  power. 
Once  or  twice  she  stopped  to  look  lick  at 


the  village,  and  then  again  sped  on,  with 
the  one  thought  throbbing  in  her  mind, 
always,  always.  The  little  liazrds  that 
started  up  and  ran  like  shadows  before  her 
seemed  to  try  to  hasten  her  steps.  The 
sun  pursued  her,  overtook  her,  and  then 
seemed  to  beckon  her  forward.  The  trail 
stretched  winding  before  her,  and  was  lost 
in  the  wide  and  barren  plain. 

At  noon  she  stopped  to  rest,  under  a 
huge  rock  that  cast  a  fringe  of  shadow 
near  the  trail,  and  the  sleepless  night,  and 
the  drowsy  heat,  at  once  overcame  her,  and 
she  fell  asleep.  In  her  sleep  she  dreamed 
that  she  was  in  the  great  church  at  the 
misBion,  and  someone,  whom  she  knew 
no^  held  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  up 
the  long  aisle  towards  the  altar,  where 
lights  were  shining  like  the  stars,  all  just 
as  her  mother  had  told  her.  She  turned 
to  tell  the  one  who  led  her,  and  lo  I  when 
she  looked  up  at  her,  she  saw  that  she  car- 
ried OD  her  arm  a  child,  a  boy,  with  eyes 
that  were  like  deep,  deep  pools  of  water, 
calm  and  clear.  She  knew  that  it  was  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  El  Mino,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  help  her;  and  so  she 
awoke. 

The  Virgin  remained  with  her  there 
through  the  long  night  and  day  following, 
guiding  her  seemingly  across  the  mesa. 


MluisB   Su   XiTter  dal  Bie. 
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until  on  the  eeeond  morning  Madonita 
could  hear  the  faint  sound  of  a  bcll.  She 
went  towards  it  and  in  the  evening  could 
hear  it  plainer.  She  traveled  late  into  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  thought  she  saw 
a  long,  long  way  before  her,  far  across  the 
j-ellow  plain,  a  great  house,  with  a  high 
tower,  higher  than  a  tali  tree;  and  she 
remembered  that  her  mother  had  told  her 
of  the  great  tower  of  the  mission,  from 
which  one  might  see  all  the  country  round 
about.  And  she  prayed  that  it  should  be 
the  great  mission.  Ever  it  became  plainer, 
and  came  nearer,  and  she  knew  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  had  helped  her,  and  that 
ehe  should  save  her  people. 

"Daughter!  Madonita!"  cried  the 
padre ;  "is  it  thou  ?  ftTiere  is  thy  mother  ? 
How  earnest  thou  here?  and  why  ?" 

But  not  yet  could  she  speak.  She  took 
his  hand  and  put  it,  Indian-like,  to  her 
forehead.  The  padre,  astonished,  could 
see  how  ptifully  worn  was  her  frame,  and 
putting  his  hand  in  his  accustomed  way 
on  her  head,  he  asked  again,  "Tell  me 
what  has  happened,  Madonita!" 

That  night  Madonita  lay  in  a  white, 
cool  bed,  such  as  the  Indian  child  had 
never  before  seen,  but  she  knew  naught 
of  it,  and  in  mind  was  still  on  her  long 
journey.  Fever  was  burning  up  the  life 
in  the  little  body;  and  the  accumulated 
fatigue  of  the  past  days,  aad  the  want  of 
many  weeks,  filled  her  limbs  with  torture, 
80  that  the  body  could  take  no  rest,  from 
the  exceeding  need  of  it.  All  at  the  mis- 
sion heard  her  storv,  and  the  hands  were 


very  gentle  that  ministered  to  her.  The 
padre  had  left  the  mission  with  com  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  people  of  the 
mesa,  but  Madonita  heard  not  the  heavy 
wagons  as  they  rolled  away  from  the  gran- 
ary, and  knew  not,  in  her  fever,  that  she, 
little  Madonita,  had  saved  her  people. 

Within  two  weeks  Padre  Sisto  returned, 
bringing  good  news  of  the  mesa  pueblo; 
though  some  were  dead,  he  had  been  able 
to  save  the  lives  of  many,  and  among 
them,  Madonita's  father  and  mother. 
Uains  were  near,  and  the  puebio  lay  no 
longer  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Madonita,  now  free  of  the  fever,  but 
very  weak,  listened  with  little  interest  to 
the  padre's  words ;  with  the  fulfillment  of 
her  mission,  a  change  came  on  the  child. 

Again  the  listlessness  came  upon  her, 
and  would  not  be  shaken  off,  and  the 
padre  grieved  sorely  over  his  little  favor- 
ite, knowing  that  she  was  to  pay  with  her 
life  for  her  heroism. 

Among  the  many  crosses  that  stand 
under  the  hill  at  the  top  of  the  mesa  by 
the  pueblo  there  is  one  higher  than  the 
others.  Beneath  it  lies  Madonita,  and 
upon  it  Padre  Sisto  has  had  cut  some 
words  in  Latin.  And  when,  on  the 
fiestas,  as  he  says  the  services  before  his 
people,  they  hear  his  voice  tremble,  and 
see  him  look  over  towards  the  little  campio 
santo  under  the  hill,  as  he  reads  the  words, 
"For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  blessed."  The  pueblo 
crosses  itself,  and  murmurs  "It  is  Ma- 
donita." 


n  hltb<r  Uum  th>  n 


PEOPLE— PLACES— THINGS 


Tourmaline  in  Caliiomia 

Tourmaline  has  been  discovered  in  San 
Diego  County,  Caiifornia,  in  quantities 
making  it  welt  worth  while  mining.  It  is 
attiiining  high  conimercial  value  and  the 
securing  of  it  is  becoming  a  profitable 
bueinees  in  tlie  dietriets  in  Southern  Cali- 
foraia  in  which  it  is  found. 

Tourmaline  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  ia  composed.  Xo  other  gem  stone  has 
such  a  variety  of  colors.  The  tourma- 
lines of  San  Diego  County  are  noted  for 
their  color  groupings  as  they  are  for  their 
harclnces  and  brilliancy.  This  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  the  tourmalines  found  in 
San  Diego  County  has  rendered  them  su- 


perior as  gem  material  to  tourmaline? 
found  in  any  other  locality.  It  is  now 
reported  upon  good  authority  that  San 
Piego  County  within  the  next  three  years 
will  be  producing  95  per  cent  of  the  toirr- 
maline  of  the  world. 

At  Mesa  Grande,  San  Diego  County, 
crystals  are  found  in  a  quartz  and  gran- 
ite formation.  The  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict are  producing  gems  of  great  value, 
and  Mr.  C.  0.  McCarroU  of  Mesa  Grande 
is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  largest 
individual  piece  of  tourmaline  in  the 
world. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  recently  pur-  • 
chased  for  $30,000,  through  an  agent,  a 
wonderful  tourmaline  which  the  original 
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finder,  Wesley  Wright  of  Bethel,  Maine, 
formerly  foand  kiting  ahoat  a  country 
road.  Prince  Henry  saw  it  on  his  Ameri- 
can tour  and  mentally  resolved  to  pur- 
chase it  if  it  could  be  bought. 

The  large  gem  found  by  Mr.  McCarroll 
weighs  not  less  than  14,880  carats.  Un- 
forSinately  the  coloring  is  not  so  desira- 
ble as  the  one  purchased  by  Prince  Henry. 
It  ia  remarkable,  however,  for  its  large 
size,  and  without  a  question  of  a  doubt 
other  large  gems  will  be  found  on  the 
same  property. 

A  perfect  tourmaline  gem  of  a  green 
color  slightly  tinged  with  blue  and  weigh- 
ing sixty-eight  and  a  quarter  carats  was 
procured  by  Tiffany  &  Co,  for  a  large 
price.  This  gem  may  be  classed  as  the 
largest  green  tourmaline  in  the  world, 
which  has  been  cut  and  polished  and  its 
valne  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

The  first  discovery  of  tourmaline  was 
by  some  children  in  Holland,  who  were 
playing  near  a  stream  which,  by  forming 
an  eddy,  deposited  the  washings  of  a  min- 
eralized region. 

Tourmaline  was  later  reproduced  into 
jewels  and  a  number  of  fine  gems  were 


found  in  this  locality,  but  no  great  mine 

was  discovered. 

In  1898  Mr.  Frank  Wright  of  San 
Diego  discovered  tourmaline  north  of 
Mesa  Grande  in  the  following  way : 


*  to*  AactiM  plfHB  lum. 
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Professor  Orcott,  who  disoovered  l>-thia 
in  the  same  locality  and  also  springe  which 
were  highly  impregnated  witli  lythia  wa- 
ter, thought  of  securing  this  mineral  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  in  this  way  a 
few  tournialinee  were  found.  Mr,  Frank 
Wright  secured  some  of  these  gems  and 
sent  them  to  Tiffany  at  New  York  to 
have  theili  cut. 

After  examination  by  Tiffany  a  few 
good  stones  were  cut  and  pronounced 
tourmalines  of  the  highest  quality.  At 
the  present  time  three  large  properties 
are  being  .extensively  worked  at  Mesa 
Grande,^  San  t)iego  County,  and  these 
mines  are  furnishing  the  trade  with  the 
tourmaline  .which  is  on  the  market  today. 
One  of  the  properties  comprises  some- 
ihing  like. eighty  acres,  and  is  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  J.  Goodman  Braye.  Mr. 
Braye  is  known  as  the  Tourmaline  King, 
A  title  that  he  gave  himself.  Large  quan- 
tities of  gems  have  been  mined  on  the 
property.  Perhaps  the  largest  tourmaline 
property  in  the  world,  and  certainly  the 
largest  in  San  Diego  County,  is  the  one 
known  as  the  Mesa  Grande  tourmaline 
mines.  This  property  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
McCarroU,  and  it  is  on  this  property  that 


Tlu  mdlbitloii  ttUeiT  af  i  Ssatlun  OcUfonla  miiilaa. 

the  large  piece  of  tourmaline  was  found. 
The  land  itself  is  a  picturesque  locality 
in  San  Diego  County.  A  magnificent  view 
of  the  Pacific  can  be  had;  it  is  wooded 
with  umbrageous  trees  of  live  oak  and 
white  oak  and  a  numher  of  never  failing 
springs,  three  of  which  contain  lythia. 


Jtttj-ta  Bpriof.  1 


1  Cinjim,  Ailuaa. 


VENICE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


A  BEAUTIFUL  dream  city, 
Venice  in  America,  is  being 
built  within  fourteen  miles  of 
Los'  Angeles.  Its  founder, 
Abbott  Kinney,  hopes  to  aid 
in  the  elevation  of  mankind  by  making 
the  surroundings  of  himian  life  as  free 
from  sordidness  as  possible. 

The  work  that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished and  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
complete  the  building  of  the  Dream  City 
is  here  told  by  Frank  Peltret,  who  is  the 
managing  editor  of  Mr.  Kinney's  paper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Saturday  Post,  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the 
founder : 

"The  Venice  of  America  presents  a 
•quaint  and  singularly  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  new-world  progress  and 
old-world  architectural  ideals,"  writes  Mr. 
Peltret.  "It  derives  its  name  from  its 
canal  and  Rio  system  married  to  the  great 
Pacific.  The  Rio  system  is  so  arranged 
that  the  water  in  the  canals  changes  twice 
daily  with  the  ocean  tide.  The  pure  salt 
water  running  through  the  canals  acts  as 
A  germicide  and  guarantees  the  health  of 
the  city. 

"The  business  section  of  Venice  lies  be- 
tween the  canal  section  and  the  ocean,  a 
<listance  of  some  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
name  of  the  principal  business  street  is 
Windward  Avenue.  At  its  foot^  built  out 
in  the  ocean,  are  the  pleasure  pier,  a 
pavilion,  the  auditorium  and  a  ship  hotel. 
Many  of  the  buildings  on  Windward  Ave- 
nue are  now  completed,  and  when  all  are 
finished  the  street  will  have  no  equal  in 
beauty  and  harmony  of  architecture  in 
the  United  States.  Like  the  famous  Rue 
de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  it  is  arcaded  its  entire 
length. 

"On  the  northwest  comer  of  Windward 
Avenue  is  the  Hotel  Saint  Marks,  and 
next  to  it  the  Hunt  Building,  both  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  architecture.  On 
the  southeast  corner,  a  seven-story  hotel 
IS  building.  It  extends  a  block  to  the 
south  and  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  first-class 
liostelty.      Among  other  unique  features. 


its  guests  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  salt  water  tub  baths,  and  filtered  ice 
water  will  be  piped  into  every  room.  This 
hotel  is  being  constructed  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  David  Evans  of  Salt  Lake. 

"The  Auditorium  is  built  over  the  ocean 
some  seven  hundred  feet  from  shore.  It 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  3,700,  and  this 
may  be  greatly  increased  at  will.  This  is 
done  by  lifting  drop  sashes,  thus  convert- 
ing the  Auditorium  into  an  open  air 
pavilion  and  annexing  a  promenade  that 
is  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In  this  Audi- 
torium the  Venice  Assembly,  conducted 
imder  the  presidency  of  Benjamin  Fay 
Mills,  has  been  holding  sessions.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  speakers 
in  the  country  have  already  addressed  the 
Assembly.  The  acoustic  quabties  of  this 
building  are  so  perfect  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  size,  an  ordinary  speaking  voice 
will  carry  into  every  corner  of  it.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  pipe  organs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  to  be  fitted 
up  with  pipes  for  a  bird  chorus  and  a 
thunderstorm  effect. 

"These  buildings  are  to  be  protected  by 
a  breakwater  which  is  now  building.  This 
is  the  only  breakwater  ever  constructed 
by  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States 
on  either  ocean.  It  will  be  several  hun- 
dred feet  long  with  a  ninetv-foot  base  and 
a  fourteen-foot  apex,  and  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $125,000.  The  breakwater 
will  give  to  Venice  an  absolutely  safe 
harbor,  and  furnish  adequate  protection 
for  the  costlv  buildings  constructed  over 
the  ocean.  It  will  take  72,000  tons  of 
rock  to  finish  it,  and  its  broad  top  is  to 
be  turned  into  a  promenade  which  at  night 
will  be  beautifullv  illuminated  with  col- 
ored lights. 

"Among  the  interesting  features  of 
Venice  is  a  'Frolic*  pier.  On  this  there 
is  building  a  vaudeville  theater,  and  it 
will  also  be  a  seat  of  novel  attractions 
similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
all  lar^e  expositions. 

"All  of  the  canal  section  of  Venice  is 
reserved  for  residences.  Each  canal  has 
its  own  distinct  flower  color  scheme,  and 
to  provide  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  the 
Venice  Xurseries    have    been  established 
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under  the  Buperintendency  of  Robert  Arm- 
strong, one  of  the  most  skinful  nursery- 
men in  the  West,  who  has  now  thousands 
of  plants  in  hotbeds,  soon  to  be  put  in 
place  along  the  canals.  Each  house  along 
the  canal  is  to  be  provided  with  its  private 
waterway  into  which  to  row  the  gondola. 

"Venice  has  a  society  of  property  own- 
ers which  provides,  among  other  things,  a 
telephone  system  for  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  a  day  and  night  service  to 
secure  aid  in  any  emergency.  The  oflScer 
on  watch  can  reach  any  portion  of  the 
guarded  district  in  a  few  moments,  a  red 
light  notifying  him  that  he  is  wanted, 

"The  society  also  provides  for  milk  and 
food  inspection  and  for  the  care  of  the 
premises  of  absentee  owners.  A  minia- 
ture railway  circles  the  canal  section,  serv- 
ing as  an  amusement  for  the  young  and 
as  a  practical  utility  for  adults. 

"In  Venice,  liberty  will  reign  supreme. 
Its  public  buildings  will  be  ever  open  to 
every  one  who  has  a  message  for  his  fel- 
low men.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Christian  or  Heathen, 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  is  filled  with  the  wrongs 
of  capital  and  the  rights  of  labor,  or  the 
wrongs  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  capital, 
whether  he  be  socialist  or  individualist, 
monarchist  or  democrat;  all  shall  have  an 
equal  hearing  there." 

"The  plan  of  Venice,"  writes  Mr.  Kin- 
ney, "is  to  please  and  improve  the  body, 
the  mind  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  body 
is  considered  in  the  gymnasium,  sanitary 
exercise  cure,  the  bathhouse,  sea  bathing, 
ozone-charged  air,  boating,  fishing,  and  in 
the  pure  foods  and  hygienic  diets. 

"The  mind  is  considered  in  the  superior 
educational  courses  and  in  the  national 
congresses.  The  talent  of  the  world  will 
be  drawn  on  in  their  enterprise  to  increase 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  humanity 
and  to  improve  our  minds. 

"The  Venice  of  America  aims  to  fur- 
nish beautiful  and  beneficial  conditions 
for  home  life.  A  standard  of  harmony, 
progress,  and  fellowship  will  be  continu- 
ally sought  for  in  the  homes  and  inhabi- 
tants and  enterprises  of  Venice.  The 
Venice  of  America  enterprise  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  com- 
plete home  residence  city  in  the  whole 
world.  An  especial  feature  will  be  the 
reasonableness  of  the  cost. 


Ibi.  Owiia  Blbltr  v 


"The  wonderful  increase  in  values  of 
real  estate  in  Venice  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. Not  many  years  ago  the  entire 
stretch  of  sand  just  below  the  site  of 
Venice  could  have  been  purchased  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars.  Recently  a  strip 
of  this  sand,  known  as  the  Silver  Strand, 
and  representing  3,800  feet  frontage  on  a 
picturesque  lagoon,  was  divided  into  build- 
ing lots.  In  a  sale  extending  over  seven 
hours,  nearly  $300,000  worth  of  these  lots 
was  sold.  In  Venice  lots  which  last 
November  were  put  on  the  market  at  $500 
and  $600,  are  now  selling  for  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  To  one  unfamiliar  with  condi- 
tions in  and  about  Ocean  Park,  this  rapid 
increase  in  values  would  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  some  wild  boom.  Such  is  not 
the  cape.  The  substantial  character  of 
the  improvements  being  placed  on  the 
property  refutes  this  supposition.  It  all 
means  but  one  thing — ^people  are  begin- 
ning to  place  a  true  value  on  the  match- 
less year-round  climate  of  this  resriwi. 
and  to  appreciate  the  splendid  spirit  of 
advancement  and  improvement  evidenced 
by  the  progressive  citizens  who  have  lent 
all  their  efforts  to  make  it  an  ideal  place 
in  which  to  spend  one's  days." 


^kt  MiMion  </*  Japan 

In  1902  Great  Britain  annonnced  to  the  world  throngh  the  Anglo  Japan ese  Alliance 
that  Japan  had  becomo  a  "world  power,"  Leu  than  fifty  years  had  paaMd  since  Com- 
modore Perry  compelled  Japan,  "in  oppoaition  to  Japanese  law,"  to  give  op  her  policy 
of  isolation,  admitting  foreigners  to  Japan  and  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  conn- 
tries.  Each  of  these  actions  hoa  had  a  far  reaching,  porhape  an  inestimable,  influence 
upon  the  history  of  mankind  as  well  as  upon  Japan  itself.  The  fortunes  of  America 
and  England  havo  thus  been  strangely  linked  together  with  those  of  Japan.  Yet,  a 
fact  of  greater  significance,  if  possible,  is  the  record  of  Japan  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  wonder*  and  surprises  of  civilization.  Bnch  splendid 
leadership  and  progress  as  that  which  characterized  Japan  during  this  time  had  not 
been  excelled  in  all  history.  When  Great  Britain  broke  her  policy  of  isolation  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Japan,  the  first  alliance  of  white  and  yellow  nations,  the 
move  was  one  of  surprise,  not  so  mucli  because  of  the  change  in  policy  by  England  as  the 
fact  that  Japan  was  selected  as  an  ally.  At  that  time  the  world  had  no  real  conception 
of  the  progress  of  Japan  or  the  characteristics  of  her  people.  It  is  true  that  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy,  but  the  real  awakening  to  the  fixed  purposes  of  Japan  came 
to  the  students  of  warfare  when  the  armies  of  the  allies  were  fighting  together  in  China 
at  the  time  of  the  boxer  troubles.  The  world  was  in  a  menaure,  therefore,  prepared  for  the 
campaign  which  Japan  was  likely  to  carry  out  in  ber  struggle  with  Busfda.but  oven  with  her 
record  before  Peking  as  a  criterion,  the  world  was  amazed  at  the  consummate  mastery  of 
the  situation  which  Japan  has  exhibited,  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  judgment  of  Cfreat 
Britain  in  selecting  Japan  as  an  ally  has,  therefore,  been  vindicated. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  ultimate  mission  and  destiny  of  a  nation  which  as  a  whole 
has  shown  such  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  essentials  and  has  made  such  stupendous 
progress  in  leas  than  fifty  years?  The  note  of  warning  as  to  the  "yellow  peril"  has  bean 
Bounded  again  and  again.  Such  a  theory  can  be  dismiebed  with  slight  eonmderation.  That 
there  is  a  certain  commercial  danger,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Japan 
is  undoubtedly  making  great  progress  along  commercial  lines,  but  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  she  is  hopelessly  outclamed  by  America.  But 
Japan 's  political  interests  are  paramount  in  the  Orient.  Japan  may  well,  therefore,  pro- 
ronlgate  an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine.  Of  all  the  nations  on  earth  she  is  best  fitted  to 
cope  with  Asiatic  conditions,  both  climatic  and  temperamental.  That  Japan  would  ever 
be  so  foolish  as  to  become  ambitious  and  attempt  to  secure  the  Philippines,  as  has  been 
stated  is  not  conceivable.  American  supremacy  of  the  Pacific  is.  therefore,  not  threat- 
ened by  the  great  Oriental  empire  which  Japan  must  of  necessity  build  up  if  she  is  to 
make  the  most  of  ber  "manifest  destiny."  On  the  other  hand,  the  education  of  the 
vast  hordes  of  China  along  western  lines  and  the  introduction  of  western  foods  will  be 
broQgbt  about  by  the  extension  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  This  means  greater  demand 
for  American  products,  and  greater  possibilities  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  we  see  the 
matter,  therefore,  the  great  mission  of  Japan  is  to  solve  the  Oriental  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religion;  of  civilization,  because  the  Japanese  are  best  fitted  of  any  peoples  to 
meet  the  problem  io  a  practical  way  and  solve  it  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity; 
of  religion  because  the  enlightenment  of  Japan  and  her  tremendous  progress  means 
eventnally  the  Christianization  of  the  empire,  which  in  turn  shall  mean  that  Christianity 
in  Asia  will  receive  an  impetus  that  could  be  attained,  perhaps,  by  no  other  means.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  mission  of  Japan  is  to  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  men's  natures, 
to  become  the  beautiful,  the  restful  spot  on  earth  where  roan  may  have  surcease  from 
tbe  strenuosity  of  life.  This  has  even  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Japan,  but  it  seema  to  us  that  Japan's  mission  is  immeasurably  greater,  brighter,  bet- 
ter. 8he  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  world  of  the  Orient,  just  as  America  has  had 
her  mission  to  perform.  That  the  Japanese  are  equal  to  the  great  task  which  is  set 
before  them  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  made  even  a  Bnperfl<ial  study  of  this  remark- 
able natioa. 


^Vkat  i*  called  "envy"  u  tfentfally  ttc  initiset  for  jiiaticc 

I  believe  no  rigbt- minded  person  who  has  read  even  a  little  of  those- 
PirXe*  very   fragmentary   reports   which   we   name    History,   would   object    to 

bein^  called  "Pirate."  Kidd,  Morgan  and  Blackbeard  were  unlovely 
characters  of  freebooting  propensities,  thus  the  word  usually  implies  some  reproacli, 
though  the  same  freebooting  acts  done  under  cover  of  law  raise  men  to  eminence.  On 
the  other  hand.  Admiral  John  Paul  Jones,  whose  mere  bones  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  toda^  in  a  sort  of  idolatry,  better  given  to  his  name  than  to  his  tones,  was 
called  a  "Pirate."  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  called  a  "Pirate"  by  the  Spanish,  but  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  be  was  her  Incomparable  Admiral. 

Traitor  too,  is  a  bard  term.  Yet,  George  Washington  was  branded  with  it.  As 
for  rebel— wby,  the  rebels  of  the  world  are  such  a  host  that  1  cannot  even  hint  at 
them.  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Benjamin  Franklin  are  mere  examples.  John  Brown  wa» 
hung  by  due  process  of  law  for  a  rebel  and  a  rioter,  a  leader  of  a  mob.  Today,  it  i* 
•aid,  his  soul   is  marching   on. 

^fu  Press  artd  Pirate,  traitor,  rebel,  and  such  like  words,  depend  on  time  and  cir- 
Odessa  Mutinv      cumstances  whether  they  be  of    praise    or    reproach.      But    I    was    sur- 

prised  to  see  the  very  general  tone  of  hatred  which  ran  through  our 
press  in  comments  on  the  uprising  in  Odessa,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkin. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  words  "mutiny"  or  "rebellion" — they  simply' 
describe  the  fact  of  a  revolt  against  organized  authority.  They  mark  an  effort  to  over- 
throw tyranny  and  to  arrive  at  justice.  Wa  of  English  blood  ought  to  set  up  altars  at  Kunny- 
metle,  Marston  Moor  and  Bunker  Hill  to  the  worship  of  Rebellion  and  Mutiny;  by  them 
we  have  inherited  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  and  by  them  others  in  other  lands 
and  onr  children  shall  inherit  more  and  more  freedom. 

Russian  When  I  think  of  Russia's  despotiam,  her  salt  mines  and  Siberian  wastes,. 

D  *—■-*.  ''"  voiceless  dungeons  under  the  Neva,  her  peasantry  treated  like  cattle, 

fatnon  Omiltchuck  shot  down  in  cold  blood  because  he  dared  to  voice  a  plea  (or 

food,  artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  Odessa  mowed  down  by  machine  guns,  plighted  word 
broken,  and  men  who  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  marched  out  in  squads  of  fifty  and 
shot  to  death,  insolent  Grand  Dukes  and  feudal  aristocracy  repeating  the  old  tyrannies  of 
France,  I  wonder  at  our  intelligent  journalistic  headlines — "The  Pirates  Forced  to  Sur- 
render; Fifty  of  the  Ring  Leaders  Shot.  More  of  the  Rebels  to  Be  Executed  as  an  Exam- 
ple." "Machine  Guns  and  Cossacks  mowing  down  the  mob  of  rebels  in  Odessa.  Quiet 
will  soon  be  restored." 

The  quiet  of  the   graveyard! 

Now,  for  myself,  I  would  have  called  all  these  people  patrii 
But  that  is  what  today's  "Pirates"  and  "Rebels"  will  mean  m  aiier  lunes, 
telligent  journalist   will   still  discover  them. 

Only  out  of  change  comes  progress.  Only  out   of  revolt  comes  freedom. 


Peace  Envoyi        Japan  has  made  her  dem&nds  on  Bussia  as  the  price  of  peaco  and  it 

J^jjj  looks  as  if  the  Czar  or  his  people  could  never  be  induced  to  make  Such 

concessions  as  those  demanded.     M.   Witta  undoubtedly   knew  about 

what   Japan   would   ask  when  he  left   Ruaaia  to   act   aa   peace  envoy   and   probably   never 

eipeeted  any  reault.  He  traveled  half  way  round  the  world  in  one  direction,  while 
Baron  Komura  traveled  the  other  way  to  meet  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America,  be 
the  gueatB  of  President  Roosevelt  and  hold  a  conference  in  such  a  matter-of-fact,  bosi- 
neaalike   place   as  the  general  atorerooms   of   the   Portamouth   Navy    Yard, 

The  bolus  which  Baron  Komura  had  prepared  for  Kunsian  coosumption  lacked  none 
of  the  .bitter  ingredients  that  could  te  included.  The  chief  items  were  the  reimbursB- 
ment  of  the  expensea  auatatned  by  the  Japanese  iu  the  prosecution  of  war  and  the  cession 
of  the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  but  there  were  other  distasteful  things  included.  When  "M, 
Witte  heard  the  list  of  these  his  heart  must  have  failed  him.  They  are:  Ceaaion  of  the 
BuMian  leasi-a  of  Linotung  Peninsula,  comprising  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny;  evacuation  of 
Uauehuria,  retrocession  to  China  of  privileges  there  and  recognition  of  open  door;  ces- 
sion of  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  beyond  Harbin;  recognition  of  Japaneae  protectorate 
over  Cores;  fishing  rights  in  Siberia  north  of  Vladivostok;  relinquishment  of  interned 
Boauan  ships;   limitation  of  Busaian  naval  strength  in  the  Far   East. 

Baron  Komura  is  said  to  have  been  suave  even  beyond  the  most  polished  of  his 
eonntrymeu  in  banding  tbia  list  to  M.  Witte.  He  left  the  way  open  for  negotiation  and 
earefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  word  "indemnity,"  aubstitutiug  "reimburaement."  Ja- 
pan seems  inclined  on  the  whole  to  humor  Russia  a  bit.  Its  attitude  is  not  magnanimous 
particularly,  but  seems  to  contain  a  grain  of  amusement.  The  prostrate  Bear  seems 
to  please  the  little  Jap  and,  being  well  contented  with  conditiona  in  general,  he  smileit 
blankly  and  waits.  At  the  same  time  behind  the  amile  ia  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
Mjs:     "Swallow  that  pill,  or  I'll  make  you," 

^igCxuraiut  "^^^   Emperors   of   Germany   and   Russia   met   in   the   Baltic   on   mntnnl 

at^  V    ■  terms  a  week  or  ao  ago   and  talked   over  some  things;   at   least,   it  is 

jWX  Pt^uer  presumed  that  such  was  their  purpose.     Meeting  as  they  did  in   these 

troublous  times,  there  was  but  one  concluaion  for  the  world  to  make:  They  had  a 
common  interest  of  some  kind  to  serve.  The  world  immediately  began  guessing  and 
has  come  to  many  conclusions.  This  much  seems  certain,  that  the  Kaiser  and  Czar  are 
inclined  to  stand  together  in  Europe.  The  Czor  is  looking  for  a  strong  friend  to 
lean  opon  while  be  gets  bis  crown  back  strait;bt  on  his  head  and  convinces  himself  again 
that  the  divine  right  of  kings  ia  not  a  pasaing  fallacy.  The  Kaiser  meanwhile  would 
like  to  "open"  Russia  to  German  acientiflc  and  technical  manufacturers.  He,  too,  haa 
bad  a  shock  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  heaven-given  right  to  rule  must  have  been 
ironclad  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  political  jugglery  in  Norway  and 
Bweden.  The  Keiaer  is  at  least  as  much  of  an  abaolutiat  aa  the  Czar  and  a  good  deal 
more  eapable  of  carrying  out  his  views.  At  the  same  time  he  apparently  considers 
Oennany  as  it  ia  today  just  alout  right  and  would  like  to  see  Russia  the  same;  he 
wishes  to  set  the  example.  The  world  thinks  he  acted  the  part  of  the  spider  with 
the  BuBsian  fly. 

Bennintftan  A  little  leak  in  a  boiler  on  the  United  States  gunboat  Bennington   in 

f.,       ^  the  harbor  of  San  Diego,  California,  on  the  morning  of  July  31  caused 

UumUt  ji,g  ^gath  of  o^er  gj^ty  members  of  the  crew.     The  small  leak,  which, 

it  was  reported  afterwards,  was  about  to  be  attended  to,  burst  the  boiler,  forcing  it 
aatem  through  its  bulkhead,  there  coming  in  contact  with  a  second  boiler  which  was 
alaa  forced  through  its  bulkhead,  both  boilers  exploding  without  noise.     The  ship  filled 
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from  stem  to  stern  with  scalding  steam,  soot  and  ashes.  Many  men  were  blown  into 
the  sea;  others  jumped  overboard  for  aid,  many  of  whom  were  drowned.  The  liat  of 
dead  and  injured  altogether  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  Bennington 
was  not  badly  injured  and  it  will  not  be  much  of  an  expense  to  refit  her.  Her  bouers 
and  those  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dead  and  maimed  men  are  the  loss. 

The  Bennington  disaster  was  only  the  latest  of  a  grim  list  which  has  blackened 
the  annals  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  last  few  years.  On  April  13,  1904,  thirty- 
three  men  were  killed  and  five  injured  by  an  explosion  of  powder  on  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri, off  Pensacola.  An  explosion  in  the  fireroom  of  the  battleship  Massachusetts  at 
Philadelphia,  December  15,  1904,  killed  three  and  scalded  four.  The  explosion  of  a  gun 
on  the  battleship  Iowa,  April  9,  1903,  killed  three  and  injjured  five.  On  September  12 
of  the  same  year  a  barrel  of  alcohol  exploded  on  the  cruiser  Olympia  at  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, killing  two  and  wounding  several  more.  And  there  was  also  tne  serieg  of  mishaps 
or  attempts  to  wreck  the  battleship  Connecticut  just  before  she  was  launched  at  the 
J^rooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  September  and  October,  1904. 

♦        ♦         ♦ 

Great  Strike  '^^^  labor  strike  in  Chicago  which  lasted  through  one  hundred  and 

^    1  five  days  was  called  off  Julv  20.    It  was  an  ignominious  defeat  for  the 

xiroKen  strikers,  caused  by  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  fight  longer  with 

tnoney  than  the  men  could  fight  without.  The  employers  consider  it  a  great  victory, 
<ind  though  the  actual  loss  to  them  was  $1,000,000  a  day  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Mrike,  and  they  spent  much  more  than  that  in  planning  against  the  strikers,  they  con- 
sider themselves  more  than  compensated.  They  set  themselves  to  wipe  unionism  out  of 
Chicago  and  when  thev  found  that  the  most  powerful  bludgeon  of  the  workingmen,  the 
teamsters'  union,  was  bein^  used  against  them,  they  determined  to  break  the  soud  square 
formed  by  that  organization  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  union  forces.  The  strike 
in  Chicago  was  not  for  a  few  concessions  to  be  given  a  handful  of  garment  workers— the 
excuse  for  it — but  a  great  industrial  strugggle  between  employer  and  employee.  The 
employees  received  a  staggering  blow  and  have  lost  hard-earned  prestige  in  the  -hotbed 
of  unionism,  but  the  struggle  is  as  far  from  being  settled  now  as  ever.  The  employees 
feci  that  they  are  being  treated  badly  and  they  will  continue  to  resent  it  through  all 
time.  The  Chicago  strike  was  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  industrial  worl€^  and 
its  outcome  will  for  a  time  check  the  growth  of  unioniam. 

During  the  days  of  riot  in  Chicago,  when  an  armed  man  traveled  with  every  delivery 
wagon  and  Winchesters  in  the  streets  made  it  seem  as  if  some  unholy  civil  war  were 
forward,  with  all  the  assaults  and  rowdyism,  there  were  but  nineteen  people  killed.  The 
list  of  injured,  however,  runs  up  to  462.  The  teamsters,  who  struck  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  garment  makers,  numbered  4138.  To  off-set  this  number  the  employers  brought 
6000  strike  breakers  to  Chicago. 

The  result  of  the  strike  is  complete  capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  victory 
for  the  upholders  of  the  open  shop  and  the  giving  up  on  the  part  of  union  men  of  the 
union  button,  the  much-coveted  badge  of  unionism. 

The  oily  hand  of  "  graft '^  was  discovered  in  the  strike,  and  though  not  proved,  the 
charge  that  the  strike  l^gan  because  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  would  not  pay  $3000  in 
** graft"  to  certain  labor  leaders,  was  never  satisfactorily  disproved.  Bumors  of  tricky 
work  among  the  employers  were  also  heard  during  the  course  of  the  strike,  but  if  there 
was  anything  in  them,  they  were  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

c  ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Senator 

-i^-    1    11  Senator  John  H.  Mitchell  was  convicted  on  first  trial  of  implication 

f-,        .      J  in  the  Oregon  land  frauds.  His  sentence,  imposed  bjr  Judge  De  Haven, 

LiOnvicted  was  six  months  in  jail  and  $1000  fine.     He  immediately  appealed  the 

case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  this  conviction  Senator  Mitchell 
was  found  to  be  guilty  of  using  his  public  ofi^ce  for  private  gain.  The  testimony  upon 
which  he  was  convicted  shows  the  law  firm  of  Mitchell  ft  Tanner  to  have  received 
several  thousand  dollars  from  Frederick  Kribs  for  expediting  timber  claims  before  the 
General  Land  Office.  *         *         ♦ 

Congressman 

T^Mi*  The  second  land  fraud  trial  to  implicate  men  of  prominence  was  the 

Jip^T*^'*  case   of   the   Government  against  Congressman   J.   N.   Williamson,    Dr. 

on  inai  Van    Gesner    and    Marion    R.    Biggs,    United    States    Land    Commis- 

sioner, for  conspiracy  to  suborn  perjury.  Two  trials  held  resulted  in  no  verdict  and 
Judge  De  Haven  left  for  California,  having  set  the  third  trial  for  August  28,  at  which 
Judge  W.  H.  Hunt  of  the  District  of  Montana  presides.  The  prosecution  set  up  that 
Williamson  and  Gesner,  who  owned  a  sheep  ranch  in  Crook  County,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Prineville,  had  attempted  to  procure  by  unlawful  means  Government  land  in  the 
surroundingsections.  They  were  able  to  lease  from  the  Willamette  VaUey  and  Cascade 
Mountain  Wagon  Boad  Company  alternate  sections  which  had  been  granted  this  com- 
pany by  the  Government  as  a  compensation  for  building  a  military  road,  but  the  see- 
dons  belonging  to  the  Government  they  attempted  to  obtain,  the  prosecution  asserts,  by 
inducing  men  to  settle  upon  quarter  sections  and  procure  patents.  The  cost  of  proving 
ap  on  these  claims  would  be  over  $400  apiece,  and  this  money  Williamson  and  Geaner 
are  said  to  have  advanced. 
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The  defense  admitted  a  desire  to  secure  the  lands  surrounding  their  home  ranch  and 
connecting  them  with  their  scattered  sections,  claiming  that  the  cattlemen  fiad  warned 
them  off  the  range  which  they  had  leased,  saying  that  their  sheep  would  be  killed  if 
allowed  to  run.  As  a  protective  measure  they  claim  they  wished  the  land  and  the  prose- 
cution asserts  they  were  able  to  obtain  this  through  conspiracy  with  Commissioner 
Biggs. 

Certain  men  settled  upon  these  quarter  sections,  but  never  secured  patents,  and  the 
claims  have  now  been  relinquished.  So  far  the  Government  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
ehis  tri^l  as  in  the  former.  The  case  is  not  of  such  prime  importance  as  that  of  Sena- 
tor MitcheU  and  affects  Congressman  Williamson  as  a  private  citizen  rather  than  as  a 
representative  from  Oregon  to  Congress. 

*  *        * 

Ckmeae  '^^®  Chinese  boycott  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  "bluff."    It  is  no.t  a 

•D  political  move,  but  commercial,  as  that  portion  of  China  affected  by 

l>oycott  ^YiQ    Chinese    exclusion    law    is    one  where  commercialism    rules.      The 

great  companies  have  the  say.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  American  possessions 
in  the  East  opened  rather  than  those  in  this  country,  and  Chinese  pride  is  probably  not 
as  much  hurt  by  the  restriction  on  Chinese  travelers  as  they  make  out.  The  Chinese 
are  a  shrewd  business  people.  Thev  wish  to  scatter  coolie  laborers  everywhere,  as  it  all 
in  the  end  brings  profit  to  the  coffers  of  the  big  companies  at  home.  President  Roose- 
velt's orders  to  the  immigration  oflScers  to  use  a  little  Ipniency  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  exclusion  law  was  a  ''sop"  that  did  not  warm  the  hearts  of  the  cold-blooded  mer- 
chants one  bit.     They  went  right  ahead  ordering  boycotts. 

So  far,  of  course,  the  boycott  is  a  farce.  A  few  orders  of  stuff  have  been  counter- 
manded from  Southern  China,  but  Northern  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  where 
Chinese  influence  prevails,  have  not  been  seriously  affected  as  yet. 

*  *        « 

Ydlo^^  Yellow  fever,  which  yearly  threatens  the  fetid  summer  air  of  New 

Fever  Orleans,   has  this  year  assumed  the  form   of   a   violent   epidemic   and 

so  far  has  ravaged  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city  until  hundreds  of 
victims  have  succumbed.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  at  first  was  reluctant  to  admit  that 
the  disease  had  secured  a  hold  upon  it,  but  the  news  soon  spread  and  all  trains  and 
boats  out  of  New  Orleans  were  quarantined  from  the  surrounding  country.  So  the  citi- 
ssens  must  all  stay  and  fight  it  out.  They  supplied  money  liberally  and  concentrated 
the  epidemic  within  a  limited  district,  but  were  unable  to  cope  with  it  in  the  end.  They 
were  forced  to  capitulate  and  ask  the  aid  of  the  United  States  Government.  They 
might  have  struggled  along  and  eventually  have  stamped  out  the  disease,  but  they 
realized  that  Surgeon  General  Wyman  with  his  recent  varied  experiences  and  his  trained 
assistants,  could  step  in  and  do  the  necessary  work  better  than  they. 

«         «         ♦ 

AJmiral  Jones  '^^®  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  which  was  dug  up  in  an  old  Parisian 
p^  '^  graveyard,  has  been  brought  to  America  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 

Whole  fleets  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  gunboats,  such  vessels  as 
the  great  Admiral  never  dreamed  of,  bore  down  upon  the  Brooklyn  as  it  steered  for 
Hampton  Beads,  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  and 
escorted  the  remains  of  the  Scotch-American  to  his  own  people  to  be  buried  at  Ann- 
apolis. The  impressiveness  of  the  occasion  was  greatly  enhanced  through  the  historic 
surroundings,  which,  though  having  little  to  do  with  John  Paul  Jones  himself,  are  famous 
in  naval  history.  The  event  recalled  the  romantic  career  of  John  Paul  Jones,  who  made 
the  American  nav^,  saw  the  country  safely  launched  on  its  voyage  and  then  lived  the 
later  days  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Catherine  of  Bussda. 

*  ♦        * 

D<rwiifall  c/'  Chauncey  Depew,  lawyer,  able  business  man,  Senator,  Jield  up  t5  the 

Denevr'  youth  of  the  country  as  the  kind  of  example  to  follow,  has  had  deal- 

^^^  ings  with  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  which  have  brought 

him  into  very  bad  odor  with  the  country  at  large  and  especially  with  Yale  University, 
of  which  he  is  a  graduate  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Yale  men  are  clam- 
oring against  him  and  say  he  is  a  diserace  to  his  alma  mater,  meanwhile  wishing  to 
have  his  name  stricken  from  the  list  of  trustees.  The  news  of  Depew 's  downfalT  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  was  almost  simultaneous  with  the  conviction  of  Senator  Mitchell 
for  connection  with  the  land  frauds,  a  time  when  the  Easterners  were  rather  inclined  to 
frown  upon  the  West  for  its  shady  financial  transactions. 

Very  few  men  in  this  country  have  been  lauded  for  their  broad  business  ability  as 
Senator  Depew.  No  one  ever  thought  of  connecting  him  in  any  way  with  the  Equitable 
scandal.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  New  York's  leading  citizen.  Now  he 
even  has  the  hatred  of  men  of  his  own  college.  It  would  not  have  been  so  impressive 
a  downfall  if  Senator  Depew  had  not  been  73  years  old  and  had  not  for  years  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  goody-goody  talks  about  how  to  be  successful  in  life  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  "Behold  mel'' 


A  Souvenir  (T  Edited    by    Mary    Osborn 

V/ertern  Doathit,  will  become  dear 

Women  to     the     hearts     of     the 

women  who  helped  build  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  scope  of  the  work  ta  limited  and 
in  that  is  its  special  value  to  those  who 
picineered  the  Oregon  country  since  the  day 
of  Whitman.  This  country  is  not  so  old,  any 
of  it,  that  the  earliest  settlers  have  not  a 
few  representatives  left,  and  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  these  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  brave  women  whom  they  are  proud 
to  claim  as  their  mothers  and  grandmoth- 
ers. The  book  is  illustrated  with  colored 
photographs  of  Oregon  scenery  and  pictures 
of  women  bearing  well-known  names  in  the 
Northwest.  It  harks  back  to  an  earlier  date, 
't    is   a    real    "souvenir,"    something    to    re- 

nember  by,  something  the  descendants  of 
those  grand  pioneer  women  will  prize,  even 
to  the  time  when  some  great-great-grand- 
child   turns    the   fading   pages   and   looks   at 

ihe    "funny,    old    picture"    of    great-great- 

Tbe  book  contains  considerable  data  re- 
;arding  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  and 
a  number  of  short  stories  and  sketches  by 
and  about  Oregon  women. 

_-  —  ,  -  "The  Breath  of  the  Gods" 
the  Oods  p^j,^  ^^j  i(  jg  j,j,g  gf  ^^, 

usual  strength  and  power.  The  story  opens 
in  Washington,  D,  C,  at  the  "coming  out" 
party  of  the  daughter  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  The  friend  and  confidante  of  her 
school  days,  Yuki  Onda,  of  Tokio,  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book.  The  story  is  one  of 
compelling  interest  and  gives  an  insight  into 
the  Japanese  charaeter  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  elsewhere.  It  is  full  of  dra- 
matic power,  and  dramatized,  we  believe, 
would  secure  instant  recognition  and  success. 


<   Little,   Brown   ft   Co.  of 


33l«  Master  '^'"'^  '*  '*'*  third  story  by 

Mummer  E.Phillip  Oppenheim, whiih 

will  probably  have  a  la^e 
number  of  readers.  The  story  ia  well  told 
along  conventional  lines,  and  is,  of  course,  in- 
teresting. It  is  hardly  up  to  the  sMndard  i4 
"Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin,"  Mr,  Oppenbeim's 
previous  book,  and  in  which  he  reached  an 
unusually  high  plane.  Little,  Brown  t  Co, 
publishers. 

In  tke  Days  Tudor  Jenks,   who  dipped 

<i/*Sli»k«ipe«re  '"*'*  ""^  '°"  "'  ""«>•»' 
England  and  told  ns  »B 
there  is  to  be  known  about  Chaucer  and  did 
it  entertainingly  and  without  discussion,  ha* 
done  the  same  thing  by  Shakespeare.  Ho  baa 
told  in  a  readablo  way  "In  the  Days  of 
Shakespeare"  just  what  there  is  to  be  told 
about  the  great  playwright  and  has  omitted 
to  make  conjectures  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  hia 
knowledge.  He  takes  the  reader  as  far  as  be 
can  go  and  then  seta  him  off  to  sail  as  he 
pleases  on  the  sea  of  possibilities.  The  book 
has  the  advantaf^e  of  being  small.  Othera 
have  written  of  Shakespeare  before,  and  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
writer  from  his  work,  have  weighed  them- 
selves down  with  notes  and  appendices  to  no 
purpose.  Even  Tudor  Jenks  could  not  es«ap« 
one  appendix,  but  this  serves  to  aid  rather 
than  to  bewilder,  as  it  gives  a  simple  ebro- 
nobgieal  table  of  Shakespeare 's  life.  B* 
says  of   his  owu  work: 

"This  book  aims  to  present  the  poet  U  hs 
WHS  known  Co  his  friends  and  neighbora,  ta 
tell  the  story  of  hia  life  and  times,  and  to 
record  the  happenings  that  influenced  bim. 
The  plan  of  this  book  docs  not  include  a  de- 
tailed critical  discussion  of  disputed  (jnea- 
tions,  nor  a  critical  commentary  upon  the 
plays  except  as  they  help  us  to  know  the 
timea  and  the  man,  or  the  circumstances  that 
affect  his  treatment  of  the  themes  he  chose." 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York,  palk' 
lishera.) 


The  consciousneas  or  feeling  of  inferiority  makes  for  inferiority  or  failure.  Virgil 
mid:  "i'oBsunt  quia^osae  videntur."  ("They  can  becausp  they  tlijnk  they  can.")  (^un- 
Torsely,  they  can't  beeause  they  think  they  can't.  There  is  no  power  on  earth  greater 
tlian  belief.  It  has  accomplished  everything  worthy  of  being  accomplished  iu  this  world, 
because  belief  metma  cathusiaam,  it  means  energy,  it  meana  genius.  If  a  man  admits  to 
himself  a  sense  of  inferiority,  be  is  already  defented  along  the  line  of  his  thought.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  man  is  a  fool  who  admits  bis  limitations,  though  we  all  have  them. 
Feel  that  you  are  great,  and  you  are  great.  Feel  that  you  ore  a  king,  and  you  are  & 
king.     Be  kings,   be  mnsters  of  tlie   earth. 

The  world  of  thought  is  infinitely  Rreater  than  the  world  of  nction  of  matter.  It  is 
thought  that  comes  down  to  us  through  the  ages.  It  is  thought  that  makes  a  man 
what  he  is.  "As  a  man  tliinketh  in  his  heart  so  he  ia."  Think  right,  think  true,  think 
great  tbougfata,  the  thoughts  of  great  men,  and  you  are  great  whatever  the  norld  may 
thlnt  or  say.  We  live  with  ourselves,  with  no  one  else.  We  are  companions  of  ourselves 
but  noue  otherB.  Be  on  gond  ti'rms  will'  yourself,  and  you  will  be  on  good  terms  with 
others.  Ail  actions,  all  accomplish mcnts  are  the  result  of  thought.  Be  a  maHter  of  your 
thought,  and  you  are  a  master  of  your  fate. 

The  pessimist  is  a  coward.  He  is  afraid  to  do  because  of  results.  He  lacks  courage, 
he  larks  decision  of  character  and,  if  he  knew  it,  he  lacks  his  own  self  respect.  Ever' 
atom  of  nature  is  optimistic.  We  cannot  conceive  of  pessimism  eiisting  in  nature,  'i'he 
birds  sing,  the  flowers  laugh,  and  even  the  dead  grass  of  a  dry  and  parched  prairie 
holds  out  an  optimistic  thought.  The  pessimist  is  a  blot  on  the  earth,  a  reproach  to  the 
light  and  a  destroyer  of  action. 

Yesterday  I  stood  in  a  great  forest.  All  about  me  there  were  immense  fir  trees,  five 
to  ten  fert  in  diameter.  Qreat  ferns  rose  four  feet  high,  and  there  was  an  impenetrable 
mass  'if  undertrush.  It  was  the  "forest  primeval"  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  dense 
Htillness.  As  I  waited,  however,  there  came  to  me  innumerable  voices  from  trees  and 
bushes.  There  was  a  humming  and  buzzing  of  prosperity  and  of  life.  The  whole  forest 
Meemed  to  be  engaged  in  pouring  forth  a  great  anthem  of  gladness  and  brightness.  There 
was  optimism  in  the  air.  There  was  a  message  of  good  will  and  helpfulness  to  man. 
There  was  an  incentive  to  effort,  an  appealing  to  go  out  into  the  world  of  action  and 
accomplish  great  things.     There  is  a  lesson  in  nature,  there  is  strength  in  her  words. 

IT/ffiam  BmU  Wells 


^  W«stera  Pacific 

The  Western  Pacific  railroad,  th«  propcseil  Oonld  transcontineDtal  line,  will  be  eoa- 
fltrueted  on  a  different  economic  Kheme  from  any  of  the  previounly  built  roads.  With 
plenty  of  money  behind  the  enterprise,  the  original  outlay  wiji  not  fae  stinted,  but  the  very 
best  work  will  be  done  in  the  beginning  and  the  grades  first  chosen  and  the  rosdwaj'  boilt 
will  be  good  for  all  time.  All  the  earlier  transcontinental  lines  were  forced  to  nae  ei- 
pedionta  with  the  hope  of  rebuilding  and  straightening  out  curves  in  the  future.  They  are 
now  engaged  in  this  task,  and  it  is  costing  them  millions  of  dollars:  The  Western  Pacific 
will  avoid  this  extra  expense  by  making  the  best  choice  of  grades  and  of  material  possible. 

The  portion  of  the  Western  Pacific  which  is  now  coming  into  prominenea  ia  tbat  to  be 
built  over  the  Sierra  Nevsdas.  It  is  to  go  through  Beckwith  Pasa,  one  of  the  lowest  por- 
tions of  the  Sierras.  This  was  considered  a  possibility  for  railroad  coDstmction  as  long  ago 
as  the  time  the  Central  Pacific  was  pushed  up  through  Emigrant  Gap.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  and  expensive  construction  over  this  route,  particularly  the  Feather  Biver 
gorge.  But  the  engineers  claim  that  it  needs  merely  money  to  eurmount  these  difficulties 
and  that  when  the  road  is  completed  it  will  have  the  best  route  of  any  road  out  of 
California. 

The  old  Central  Pacific  roadbed  over  the  Truckee  route  was  originally  hampered  with 
enormous  grades  and  short  and  frequent  turns,  but  in  the  daye  when  that  was  bnilt  the 
Beckwith  Pass  route  was  not  feasible.  The  cost  could  never  have  been  borne,  while  today 
money  seems  to  be  the  matter  of  least  consideration  in  railroad  construction. 

Xo  Opeii*XJp  Coos  County 

Coos  County,  which  baa  always  been  one  of  the  most  iaolated  portions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  yet  baa  bad  a  more  wonderful  and  robust  growth  than  any  district  half  as  badly 
hampered  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  ia  about  to  have  a  railroad.  In  the  beat  of 
times  travelers  either  have  to  go  to  Coos  Bay  by  sea  or  over  mountain  roada.  In  the  winter 
time  the  sea  is  often  stormy  for  days  and  the  roads  are  always  atrocious.  Even  the  mail- 
man who  travels  light  and  chooses  certain  days  when  the  snow  will  be  of  least  hindrance 
to  him,  often  is  forced  to  give  up  altogether  for  a  day  or  two.  Coos  Bay  has  been  cut 
off  from  the  world,  but  it  contains  within  itaelf  resources  which  are  making  money  for 
those  who  have  invested  capital  there.    Now  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  world. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  assured  by  its  engineers  that  there  ia  a  feasible  route 
to  travel  west  from  Drain  along  Elk  Creek  and  the  valley  of  the  Umpqua  to  Scottsburg. 
At  that  point  the  river  will  be  bridged  and  the  railway  will  extend  south  to  the  fertile 
country  of  Coos. 

Oregon  R.ailroad  Projects 

This  is  not  the  only  railroad  project  in  Oregon  now  fostering.  Central  Oregon,  relying 
on  Mr.  Harriman's  assertion,  hopes  to  see  the  Columbia  Southern  extend  down  through 
the  center  of  the  state,  and  count  on  even  more  than  Mr.  Harriman  promised.  The  Ne- 
halem  Valley  and  Tillamook  County  also  expect  a  railroad.  Perustent  mmors  woold  also 
have  it  that  the  Northern  Pacific  is  planning  a  road  down  the  north  shore  of  the  Colnmhia 
Biver  to  connect  with  Portland  at  Vancouver  by  bridging  the  Colambia. 

Lewiston  Tnumpkant 

The  decision  of  the  O.  B.  &  N.  Company  to  build  from  Riparia  to  Lewiston  is  not  only 
a  great  victory  for  Lewiston,  but  will  serve  to  open  up  the  whole  Inland  Empire  and  con 
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nect  it  more  elosely  with  the  Columbia  Biver  in  its  entire  length.  At  the  present  time  the 
onlj  connection  the  O.  R.  ft  N.  Company  has  with  Lewiston  is  by  boat,  hardly  an  adequate 
competition  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Men  living  in  the  Inland  Empire  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  Weiser  and  Ontario  have 
been  looking  for  the  development  of  a  large  city  somewhere  along  the  Snake  and  none 
have  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  location.  Many  now  believe  Lewiston  to  be 
the  city  of  destiny  in  that  broad,  rich  country.  Originating  aft  a  trading  post,  it  has 
always  been  a  flourishing  town,  and  of  late  years  has  become  a  city.  It  lies  in  a  cul-de-sac 
wit!i  the  steep  river  hills  immediately  behind  it,  leaving  the  only  open  country  to  the 
west.  It  is  consequently  protected  from  the  cold  north  winds,  and  the  winters  are  milder 
than  at  most  points  in  the  Inland  Empire.  It  iet  always  affected  by  the  chinook  winds 
to  the  west,  and  the  rigor  of  the  upland  climate  is  softened  by  these.  A  natural  center 
for  a  large  farming,  ranching  and  mining  country,  with  a  good  climate  and  superior 
transportation  facilities,  Lewiston  is  awake  to  a  big  future. 

A  Trans-'Istlimian  Railway 

A  trans-isthmian  railway  is  now  contemplated  which  wiU  afford  a  shorter  route  than 
that  provided  by  the  Panama  railroad.  It  will  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  older 
road  and  will  prevent  the  present-day  state  of  affairs  under  which  shipping  by  the  way 
of  Central  America  is  limited  to  certain  lines  of  steamers.  It  is  believed  that  three  big 
vessels  now  being  built  in  San  Francisco  ostensibly  for  the  Honolulu  run  are  really  in- 
tended to  connect  with  the  proposed  trans-isthmian  route. 

fDu  hJortkivest  Is  Breaking  tke  Crop  Record 

It  is  expected  that  the  three  Pacific  Northwest  states  will  produce  this  season  be- 
tween 45,000,000  and  50,000,000  bushels  of  cereals,  the  greatest  crop  in  their  history.  With 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  size  of  the  crop  being  so  large,  the  Oregonian  speculates 
somewhat  on  what  will  become  of  all  this  immense  quantity  of  raw  food.  Counting  home 
consumption  and  near-by  shipments  as  about  a  third,  it  reduces  the  amount  which  must  go 
by  water  to  the  Orient  and  other  foreign  markets  as  30,000,000,  three  times  as  much  as  is 
usually  shipped.  The  question  arises,  what  will  become  of  this  excess  and  where  will  the 
vessels  come  from  to  carry  it.     The  Oregonian  says: 

"There  will  be  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  actual  wheat  for  which  the  Portland  and 
Puget  Sound  exporters  must  supply  tonnage  between  now  and  next  season.  Taking  the 
average- sized  grain  carrier  of  the  sailing  fleet,  it  will  require  nearly  200  ships  to  move  this 
surplua  Thus  far  the  en  route  list,  together  with  the  list  of  vessels  in  port,  amounts  to  but 
forty-four  vessels— about  one-fifth  the  number  that  will  be  needed  to  move  the  surplus. 
Even  this  small  fleet  is  spread  out  over  such  an  extended  period  that  some  of  the  vessels 
cannot  possibly  reach  here  before  January,  1906.  If  there  is  anything  like  a  normal  move- 
ment of  wheat  to  market  within  the  next  aix  months,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  sailing  ships  to  move  the  wheat,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to 
charter  steamers  to  carry  it  away. 

"Steam  tonnage  cannot  be  secured  except  at  much  higher  rates  than  are  exacted  for 
sail  tonnage,  and  as  the  freight  charges  are  all  paid  by  the  wheat-grower  this  will  mean  a 
correspon<&ng  decrease  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Sail  tonnage  at  27s  6d,  the  present  rate 
asked  by  the  shipowners'  combine,  is  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  so  much  higher  than  last  season's  quotations  that  there  is  much  hecdtancy 
on  the  part  of  exporters  in  taking  hold  of  it.  In  former  seasons  the  exporter  assumed 
the  risk  by  chartering  the  ships  when  he  thought  they  were  cheap  and  taking  chances  on 
buying  wheat  for  them.  This  year  the  wheatgrower  must  take  the  chances,  and,  unless 
there  is  an  unexpected  demand  for  shipment  East,  or  farmers  decide  to  hold  their  crops, 
o^ean  freights  out  of  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  will  be  much  higher  than  the  rates  now 
quoted. ' ' 

Millions  for  Drinking  Water 

Los  Angeles  is  about  to  pipe  water  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Owens 
Biver  with  which  to  supply  the  city.  The  expense  of  this  undertaking  will  be  not  less 
than  $25,000,000,  and  on  that  account  it  may  be  further  from  a  reality  than  seems  now. 
But  it  is  the  only  feasible  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  pure  water  for  the  use  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  surrounding  counties.  This  is  the  greatest  project  the  world  has  yet 
known  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  city  water  supply.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way,  however,  are  chiefly  financial  and  with  the  present  prestige  and  future  possi- 
bilities of  Southern  California,  buoyed  up  by  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  the  task  ought  to  be  more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  in  most  states. 
Twenty-five  millions  is  an  immense  sum,  but  people  will  pay  heavily  for  water  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life. 


Smoke  From  Undo  Butoi'  Pip*. 

No,  Bith,  ftb  doD  't  tck  no  stock  in  <\e  notioD 
Jat  cigureetB  'feets  de  brain,  'case  de  mai) 
dat  smokes   'em  ain't  ftot  no  brain. 

Dey  is  one  kind  er  folks  dat  borrona  dat 
is  alius  pon''fut  glad  tei  len'  nbat  he  bor- 
rows, an '  dat  is  da  folks  dat  borrows  trouble, 

Dis  heah  worl'  ain't  made  .ies'  riRht,  no 
sah,  hit  aio't.  De  good  thin's  oughter  be 
'vided  up  now.  'Jes  think  ob  watermelon, 
sweet  cohn  an'  stiring  chicken  er-comin'  all 
at  dc  same  time  ob  de  jeaht 

De  man  dat  atays  ter  home  and  min  'a  his 
bus'ness  s^ts  erlons  de  bes'.  Ah's  alius 
stayed  ter  home  and  fetched  de  wood  in  t<-T 
Mandj  ter  wash  wid,  an'  mos'  gen'ly  ah's 
had  ^rnough  ter  eat. 

Dc  most  'markable  thin'  in  din  world  to  me 
is  de  wav  er  le'le  hit  oh  er  twig  kin  kotch 
er  hold  ob  $r  bis  man's  hat  an'  pull  hit  off. 

Hoaben  Is  jes'  as  easv  ter  pit  to  as  de 
odder  place,  only  de  debbil  gnvs  hit  ain't, 
'pBUHe  he  knows  folks  is  alius  lookin '  fer  a 

Er  (an  phiz  is  de  mos'  cheerfule»t  lookin' 
countenance  ter  me  in  de  summer  time — den 
comes  de  mint  jiilep:  but  he  mint  iulep  ain't 
got  much  looks,  bit  is  moa'lv  taste. 

Tte  Small  Folks'  Point  of  Vlaw. 

Bnra,  who  at  the  &ge  of  seven  had  had  two 
Btepfntiicrs,  rather  startled  a  friend  of  the 
family  by  asking  seriously: 

"Which  one  of  my  papas  do  vou  think  I 
look  likeF" 

Kitty,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  having 
teen  spanked  for  some  act  of  disobedience, 
turned  upon  her  mother  and,  choking  down 
her  sobs,  said,  with  alt  the  dignity  at  her 
command: 

"Well,  now,  I  hope  you're  satipied." 

Little  Harjorie  bad  been  enjoying  herself 
among  a  brood  of  tiny  chicks.  Several  of 
tbem  she  had  grasped  tightly  and  held  with 
their  beads  under  water  until  they  lay  before 


Daisy  Seaside — Yes,  be  proposed  at  laat,  bnft 
I  bad  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of  flncoar«g»- 

F&nny  Beachwood — But  you  must  be  aecn*- 
tomed  to  doing  that  by  this  time. 

TIi<  Song  of  tbe  Cab  Hona. 
I  'm  an  old,  delapidated  New  York  hack; 
I  'm  the  slowest  thing  tbat  moves  along  Ui« 

With  empty,  hay-rack  riba  and  a  rip-saw  bach, 
1  'm  so  tough  I  wouldn't  do  for  steak  npoB 

the  Bhine. 

With  my  patter,  patter,  patter,  patter,  pat, 

I  patrol  Fifth  avenue  from  Park  to  Areh. 
Morning,  noon  and  night  I'm  on  the  go; 

Sleep  or  eat  I  never  do,  but  always  march. 
'Uong  the  cabs  of  millionaires  I  ambulate, 

'Mid  the  coupes,  hansoms,  automobiles. 
1  never  feel  my  oats,  I  am  always  as  sedate 

As  Egyptian  mummies'  changeless  profiler. 


With  n 


With  mv  clacky,  clacky,  clackv,  claeky,  clack, 
1  cuir  all  the  news  to  while  the  time  away. 

It 's  easy  for  mc.  for  it  seems  I  have  a  knnek 
Of  understanding  what  the  little  birds  «•}-. 

Though  I  'm  old  and  stiff  and  antiquated. 
Have   two  curbs,  a  dozen  splints  and  bad 
sprung  knee. 

Within  my  massive  head  I've  eoncentnU«cl 
Cyclopedic  stores  of  "swell"  morality. 

With  my  shulUe,  shuffle,  sbuEBe,  sbuCBe  gMt, 
I  'm  no  object  of  pity  from  the  smalL 

I   mingle   with   the   rich,   I   hobnob  with   tb» 
great. 
And  1  know  the  family  secrets  of  them  «1L 


HUMOR. 


Olianged  His  Bflnd. 

Near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  some  years 
ago,  there  lived  an  old  negro  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Oumbo.  Like  most  of  his  race 
in  the  South,  he  made  a  precarious  living 
from  day  to  day  by  doing  odd  jobs.  But  when 
the  yellow  fever  ravaged  that  part  of  the 
•country,  he  found  his  means  of  livelihood  de- 
stroyed. Becoming  discouraged,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do 
was  to  die.  He  was  unwilling  to  imperil  his 
chances  in  the  next  world  by  taking  his  own 
life,  80  he  resorted  to  prayer  as  a  means  of 
getting  assistance. 

He  betook  himself  to  what  he  thought  was 
a  secluded  spot  and  prayed  thus: 

'*0h,  Lordy,  guess  you  all  bettah  tek  ole 
Oumbo.  He  ain't  good  fo'  nothin'  no  mo'e. 
He  cain't  get  nothin'  ter  eat,  an'  he  jes' 
reckons  he  bettah  die  ob  de  feber  dan  starbe 
ter  death.  Tou-all  jes'  bettah  tek  ole  Oumbo, 
Lord." 

It  chanced,  however,  that  his  prayer  was 
overheard  by  profane  ears.  A  half -drunken 
bailor  had  followed  him,  heard  his  appeal,  and 
watched  him  rise  from  his  knees  and  go  to 
his  little  cabin  in  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

When  darkness  had  settled  down  and  old 
Oumbo  had  lighted  a  kerosene  lamp,  the  sailor 
crept  cautioudy  up  to  the  door  and  knocked. 

**Who  dahf"  asked  Oumbo. 

"The  Lord,"  the  sailor  replied  in  sepul- 
chral tones. 


**What  you  want.  Lord!"  Oumbo  asked  in 
something  like  terror. 

**1  want  Gumbo." 

Puffl  and  all  was  dark  within  the  cabin. 
Then  from  out  the  darkness  came  Oumbo 's 
hoarse  whisper,  ''Dey  ain't  no  pusson  in  dit 
heah  town  by  dat  name,  Lord.    Leas 'wise  he 

don'  lib  heah." 

*      ♦      * 

Tidewater. 

To  people  who  live  inland,  and  who  have 
never  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
cause  of  tides,  the  phenomenon  is  puzzling.  A 
native  of  Ohio  a  few  years  ago  made  a  jonr- 
ney  to  Virginia,  where  the  material  for  a 
practical  joke  suggested  itself  to  him  when 
he  saw  the  tide  rise  in  the  river.  On  hit 
return  to  Ohio  he  was  discoursing  to  the  na- 
tives on  the  many  wonders  he  had  beheld 
while  abroad. 

"But  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,"  lie 
said,  "was  the  tide  I  saw  in  the  river  down 
there.  It 's  a  very  peculiar  thing.  -  The-wa^sr 
is  kind  of  muddy-like,  and  twice  a  day  it 
rises  four  or  five  feet  in  the  rivers  and  then 
falls  again.  I  brought  some  of  it  home," 
showinsr  them  a  flask  half -filled  with  water, 
"and  I'm  goin'  to  get  Doc  Smith  to  analyze 
it  for  me  to  see  what  makes  it  act  that  way." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  the  bottle  fulft" 
one  of  the  listeners  asked. 

"Why,  goldurn  it,  Hi,  I  couldn't.  You 
see  the  blamed  stuff  would  swell  up  and  bust 
the  bottle." 


• 
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There  is  a  certain  rectaiiTaDt  in  Portluid 
whATO  many  women  and  a  few  men,  wbo  have 
learned  the  wiedom  of  lunehing  liebtly,  go  for 
their  noonday  meal.  From  11:30  until  1;30, 
the  rather  limited  qnartera  are  crowded,  moat- 
ij  by  paraona  who  are  in  a  harry.  The  wait- 
reaaes  are  very  neat,  eonrteoai  sod  obliging, 
and  strive  very  hard  to  serve  the  patrons 
promptly  and  satiafactorily.  And  nnially  the 
patrons  are  considerate  of  the  girls,  but  oeea- 
aionalljr  misfortane  decrees  otherwise. 

An  incident  occurred  the  other  day  which 
showed  the  vanitas  vanitatum  of  human  na- 
ture. A  young  woman  was  seated  at  a  small 
table  with  two  other  women,  both  rather 
elderly  and,  judging  from  their  appearance, 
not  accustomed  to  eating  anywhere  ezccmt  at 
heme.  One  of  these  had  ordered  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  waitress,  a  neat,  wholesome, 
modest  girl,  was  waiting  on  the  three,  and 
when  she  brought  the  eggs,  she  said  she  hoped 
they  would  be  as  ordered,  but  sometimes,  D«- 
cBuse  of  the  rush,  it  was  difficult  to  get  them 
to  cook  the  egga  very  long.  She  seemed  more 
than  eafrer  to  pleaM. 

The  old  lady  broke  one  of  the  eggs,  and, 
althouf^b  it  was  hard  enough  to  give  an  os- 
trich indigestion,  she  shgwed  by  her  look  of 
disappointment  that  it  was  not  bard  enough. 

"Ob,  dear!"  exclaimed  the  veil-bedraped 
young  woman,  who  was  acting  as  hostess, 
"Just  look  at  those  eggsl  Why,  they  haven't 
been  cooked  at  all.  Here,  let  me  have  them. 
I'll  send  them  right  back.  They  sha'n't  im- 
pose on  me  that  way.    Here,  girl,  ta^e  thess 
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eggs  back.  I  ordered  hard-boiled  eggs;  hard, 
you  understand  f  And  here  they  are,  not 
cooked  at  all!" 

**I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  waitress. 
*'I  will  take  them  right  back.  I'm  sorry  you 
have  to  wait  so  long."  And  she  hurried  to- 
ward the  kitchen.  No  one  could  have  ap- 
peared iaore  thoroughly  distressed  than  she 
over  so  unimportant  a  thing  as  those  eggs. 

'^Beally,  you  know,"  went  on  Her  Majesty, 
''one  never  can  rely  on  gettinp;  what  one 
orders  in  these  restaurants.  It  is  most  pro- 
voking, don't  you  know.  I  sometimes  think 
I'll  never  eat  in  one  again,"  although  she 
went  right  on  punishing  a  ham  sandwich  while 
her  aged  friend  waited  for  the  eggs.  ''If  it 
weren't  for  the  annoyances  of  housekeeping," 
she  said,  between  bites,  "I  would  have  an 
establishment  of  my  own.  Of  course,  you  out 
in  the  country  do  not  have  to  put  uj^  with 
these .  vexations.  But  they  are  the  price  we 
have  to  pay  for  all  the  luxuries  we  get  in  the 
city." 

Thus  for  five  minutes  she  rattled  on  in  her 
grandiose,  patronizing  way.  Then  the  girl 
reappeared  bringing  the  eggs.  No  sooner  had 
she  set  them  down  on  the  table  than  Her  Maj- 
esty seized  one  and  held  it  an  instant  in  her 
hand. 

"Ah I"  she  gasped,  and  from  her  tone  one 
would  have  thought  she  had  lost  her  last 
friend  or  had  stepped  barefooted  on  a  tack. 
"It's  cold,"  she  hissed.  "Take  it  away. 
They  haven't  cooked  them  at  alL  Thev  just 
let  them  sit  there.  Here,  girlie,  that's  not 
right.    I  ordered  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  I  mean 

•  have  them.    Do  you  understand  f" 
Z^m  very  sorry,"  replied  the  girl,  much 
~Ll     ' '  I  told  them  to  boil  them  hard. ' ' 

***?™[JWey  haven't  done  it.  They've  let 
them  sit  out  there  without  cooking,  so  we 
would  think  they  had  been  boiling  all  this 
time.     Send  me  the  proprietor." 

The  girl  went  away,  her  face  flushed  and  her 
eyes  brimming  with  tears,  because  she  saw 
her  position  m  danger  through  no  fault  of 
hers.  In  a  moment  the  proprietor  appeared. 
Her  Majesty  narrated  her  woes  to  him.  She 
didn't  blame  the  girl,  but  she  certainly  did 
flay  the  kitchen  force.  He  finally  took  the 
e^gs  and  disappeared,  but  as  he  passed  the 
l^irl,  who  had  during  the  colloquy  been  stand- 
ing out  of  hearing  watching  the  performance, 
he  said  something  which  caused  her  eyes  to 
clear  and  her  lips  to  part  in  a  smile  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Finally,  when  all  three  had  finished.  Her 
Majesty  excused  herself  and  hurried  away. 
Curiosity  got  the  better  of  other  feelings.  It 
was  no  easy  task  to  follow  her  darting  along 
through  the  crowd  and  into  a  large  depart- 
ment store.  Here  trace  of  her  was  lost  for 
a  few  moments,  but  suddenly  she  loomed  up 
behind  a  counter,  and,  praised  be  Allah  for 
his  sense  of  irony!  it  was  the  cosmetic  coun- 
ter. The  next  day  at  noon  the  girl  in  the  res- 
taurant found  out  which  store  it  is,  and 
where  the  counter  is.  It  is  possible  that  she 
may  invest  some  of  her  hard-earned  money  in 
face  powder.  It  is  also  possible  that  she  may 
have  a  hard  time  finding  what  idie  wants.  It 
is  likewise  possible  that  she  may  inquire, 
after  looking  at  every  kind  in  stock,  whether 
they  have  any  hard-boiled  egg  powder. 


HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Embodies  every  essential  point  of  perfect 
Coffee — the  color,  the  body,  the  aroma,  the 
flavor — ^they  are  all  there.    It's  the  best 

HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

It's  our  desire  to  have  everybody- use  and 
appreciate  Hoffman  House  Coffee.  It  is  now 
universally  used  In  the  Middle  West,  and, 
knowing  its  unsurpassed  qualities,  it  only 
needs  to  be  tried  by  the  consumer  (who 
appreciates  good  goods)  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  tries  it  to  get 
it.  We  offer  it  free  of  all  retail  profits  and 
expenses,  at  the  following  wholesale  quota- 
tions, delivered  to  you  by  express  or  mail. 
(We  pay  the  charges) : 

1  lb.  Un  can,  per  lb 10.30 

3  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

5  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

10  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28% 

50  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  on  Coffee. 

Tou  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  price  of 
this  high-grade  Coffee  and  Tea  because  you 
buy  it  from  us  at  wholesale. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  this  famous  Hoff- 
man House  Tea  and  Coffee  from  us  at  whole- 
sale and  sell  it  out  at  retail  price. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

We  are  going  to,  for  the  next  six  months, 
deliver  Hoffman  House  Tea  and  Hoffman 
House  Coffee,  either  by  mail  or  express,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  where  there  are  no  duties. 

Under  the  Hoffman  House  brand  we  have 
the  very  finest  uncolored  Japan  Tea,  sun- 
cured  Japan  Tea,  Spider  Leg  Tea,  Oolong 
Tea,  Pin-Head,  Gun  Powder,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Peco,  and  Yang  Hyson  Tea. 

In  order  to  -give  you  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  grade  of  Teas,  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  retail  price  on  them  Is  about  11.00  per 
lb.  and  some  high  grade,  long-credit  grocers 
sell  it  as  high  as  |1.50  per  lb. 

The  wholesale  price  on  them  in  one-lb. 
packages  is  43  cents  per  lb. 

5  lb.  cans,  per  lb $0.42 

10  lb.  cans,  per  lb 41 

60  to  70  lb.  chests,  per  lb 40 

Send  your  money  by  express  order  or  P.  O. 
money  order;  it  costs  but  a  few  cents. 


In  order  to  have  the  above  Tea  or  Coffee 
delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  cut  out  this 
paragraph  and  enclose  with  your  order,  and 
we  will  prepay  the  delivery  charges. 

We  deliver  these  goods  simply  to  get  our 
Coffee  better  known  and  in  this  manner  test 
this  magazine. 

F.  R.YERXA&SONS 

WHOLKSALK  GROCKRS 
MAIN  AND'OCCIDENTAL  STS. 

SEATTLE 
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)  in  mv  new  aut". 


fith  the- 


I  struck  something 
ow  aajthing  about 


TUe  First  Trip. 

"Take  a  ride  with  i 
amitht" 

"Think  vou  can  ran  itt" 

"Sure.    I  know  all  about  it." 

"Ever  been  out  alonet" 

"No;  but  I've  taken  loti  of  ruos 
fellow  that  waa  teaching  ma  b«wt" 

"Got  any  moneyl" 

"Yes;  whyl" 

"Well,  Jones,  to  tell  the  trutb,  I  don't. 
think  you  know  a.  blamed  tbing  about  rii'nuiDg 
a  chug-wagon  and  for  that  reaaon  I'll  go  witli. 
^ou.  These  fellowB  that  do  know  all  about 
it  always  ^et  stuck  or  break  down.  Still,  I'll 
feel  safer  if  you  have  plenty  of  money  along. 
I  don 't  fancy  spending  the  night  in  the  cooler^ 
neither  do  1  want  to  walk  home." 

"All  right.  Come  here  and  I'll  explain  th« 
mechanism  while  I  look  her  over  to  see  that 
she's  all  right.  That'a  the  carbureter  there. 
Here's  the  chain.  You  know  what  the  chain '» 
for,  ot  course.  There's  the  fly  wheel,  you 
know.  And  that's  the  shaft,  seel  Here's  the 
steering  gear.  Here's  the  foot-brake,  and 
here's  the  hand-brake.  Here's  the  crank. 
And  here's  the  horn." 

"The  horn — now  you'\ 
I  recognize." 

"You  think  I  don't  ki 
it,  don't  yout" 

"I  must  admit  that  you  have  hit  it  right."' 

"Well,  I'll  ahow  you  1  can  ruo  her,  any- 
how.    Get  in," 

' '  Any  fool  can  run  one.  But  can  you  atop 
herl" 

"You  bet  I  can."  -^% 

"Wowl     Great  Seott!     W^-t  ^iA  '•-  P 

"Nothing.    I  ""  _■     ..       k  i 

can  stop  her." 

"Kindly  announce  your  evil  intentions  be- 
forehand, will  yout  Well,  are  you  going  to 
stand  here  all  dayf  What's  the  matter  1 
Why  don't  you  go  ont  I  came  out  for  a  ride, 
not  for  a  sweat  bath  in  the  broiling  aun.  Here, 
give  me  the  ribbons  if  you'ra  going  to  get 
out.  I'll  try  to  keep  her  from  getting  her 
tail  over  the  rein  ana  climbing  a  tree.  What 
do  you  see  under  there  I  Is  the  chain  all 
right!  Maybe  the  fly  wheel  got  too  flyl  Not 
Well,  take  a  squint  at  the  shaft.  Perhaps 
the  thing  you  steer  with  got  scared  and  stam- 
peded w&ea  you  stopped  so  quick.  Or,  maybe 
the  foot -brake  stepped  on  the  hand'brake. 
The  horn  must  be  winded.  Oh,  I  know  what's 
the  matter.     The  carbolizer — '' 

"The  carbureter,  you  fool." 

"Ob,  very  well,  if  you  want  to  get  gay 
about  It.  I  was  only  off'ering  a  few  sugges- 
tions that  might  help  you  out.  But,  of  course, 
if  you  know  all  about  it,  why,  then,  I  have- 
nothing  more  to  say.  Well,  bo  longl  I'm  go- 
ing to  walk  back.  It's  only  three  miles.  Shall 
I  telephone  your  wife  why  you'll  not  be  hooie 
tonightl  Go  wherel  No,  thanks,  I  think  I'll 
be  quite  warm  enough  by  the  time  I  get  back. 
to  town.    So  long!" 

Wkt  Btothcn,  DcntMb 
FalUagBaUdlag,  TUid  add  TaiUivtoa  Sis. 
Pottlaad,  OKfOO. 
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is  what  the  Washington  Meteor  Mining  Company  will 
be  paying  in  DIVIDENDS  within  the  next  12  months 

Over  $8,000,000  WORTH  OF  GOLD  ORE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM 
THESE  MINES.  If  you  are  tired  of  playing  along  in  the  same  old  way,  day  by 
day,  month  by  month,  the  everlasting  same  old  grind,  subscribe  for  a  block  of 
stock  in  an  acttul  producing  and  dividend-paying  gold  mine. 

We  show  GOLD  BULLION  RECEIPTS,  not  assays.  We  pay  1  per  cent 
per  month,  not  promises. 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  us,  in  working  this  wonderful  profit-sharing 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity  for  investment  in  the  West.  It  is  no  guess 
work  with  us  about  finding  ore.  We  have  spent  our  own  money  proving  that 
fact.  We  have  a  20-stamp  mill,  water  power,  cyanide  plant,  aerial  tram,  assay 
office,  machine  and  blacksmith  shops,  hotel  and  buildings  conrilete;  also  'air- 
compressor  and  machine  drills. 

We  are  working  this  mammoth  property  night  and  day.  We  have  available 
ore  to  keep  our  mill  running  for  all  time  to  come. 

Over  five  miles  of  tunnel  work  has  already  been  completed  on  the  property 
which  proves  that  we  have  a  continuous  vein  of  free-milling  gold  ore  over  0,300 
feet  long,  assaying  from  $10  to  $100,000  per  ton. 

$1.00  invested  in  White  Fass  &  Yukon  Railway  stock  four  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $100. 

$1,00  invested  in  Bell  Telephone  stock  when  it  was  lowest  is  now  worth 
over  $1,000. 

$1.00  invested  in  Granite  Mountain  stock  returned  in  two  and  one-half  years 
$560. 

$1.00  invested  in  Washington  Meteor  Stock  will  beat  them  all.  This  Company 
is  capitalized  for  $3,000,000,  all  treasury  stock,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable.  Far 
value  $1.00. 

We  have  recently  installed  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  have  certain 
payments  to  meet  in  addition  to  regular  expenses  and  in  order  to  stay  clear  of  all 
debts  we  offer  a  limited  amount  of  shares  for  SO  cents;  when  sold  the  price  will 
positively  be  advanced  50  to  100  per  cent  and  will  soon  go  above  par. 

Send  us  $SO.0O  and  your  income  actually  commences  the  very  day  your  money 
reaches  Seattle.  This  is  no  scheme  or  humbug.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  investment  we  will  promptly  refund  your  money  and  no  questions  are  asked. 

Put  your  money  to  work;  START  TODAY. 

ROGERS-HESSELTINE,  CO. 

rXNANClAI.  AGENTS 
417-418  AlaaRa  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  PANAMA 


By  rion.  Jonn  Barrett 

{Editor's  Note. — The  Pacific  Monthly  tahet  pleasure  in  presenting  the  views 
of  Hon.  John  Barrett  on  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Panama.  Mr.  Barrett,  besides 
being  a  rising  diplomat,  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Hi» 
successive  positions  as  United  States  minister  to  Siam,  Argentine  Republic,  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  Colombia  have  given  him  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
grasp  of  the  future  commercial  possibilities  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  world 
and  he  has  studied  them  carefully.  Moreover,  he  has  perhaps  a  better  working 
lcnoj)ledge  of  present  conditions  than  anyone  in  the  public  service  today.  As 
he  is  but  recently  come  from  Panama,  he  speaks  with  understanding,  and  his 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  canal  carries  weight.) 

great  traveled  route  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  more  the  canal  route  from  Colon  to 
Panama  or   from   the  Caribbean  to  the 
Pacific  is  studied,  the  more  is  the  average 
observer  impresBed  with 
Talk  Great  two  facts.      First,  it  is  a 

but  PoMible  gigantic  undertaking,  un- 

paralleled in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  second,  there  is,  however,  no 
class  of  engineering  involved  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  utilizwl  somewhere; 
that  is,  while  the  work  may  be  greater 
than  ever  before  done,  it  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  smaller  efforts  of  the  same 
kind.  As  a  parallel  case,  up  to  a  certain 
period  there  were  no  buildings  in  our 
great  cities  above  eight  or  nine  stories 
in  height,  and  at  that  time  it  would  hava 
been  considered  foolish  and  impossible  to 
have  erected  those  of  twenty  stories.  Such 
buildings  are  now  common.     In  the  same 


WHILE  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  say  which  is  better,  a 
sea  level  or  a  high  level  lock 
canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  certain  arguments  in  favor  of 
both  of  these  plans.  The  average  student 
of  the  Isthmian  canal  project  favors  the 
sea  level  idea.  There  is  reason  for  this. 
This  canal  is  being  constructed  for  all 
time.  It  therefore  should 
Sm  Level  or  ^e  built  in  the  right  way 
r^  «*    *^^    fi"*-      There 

should  be  no  necessity 
of  reconstructing  it  later  on.  The  im- 
portance and  extent  of  the  trade  that  will 
use  the  canal  will  not  permit  of  any  fu- 
ture stoppage  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
or  deepening  the  waterway.  The  whole 
world  would  suffer  from  putting  the  canal 
out  of  use  after  it  had  once  become  a 
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H'ay,  although  no  canal  equal  to  that  of 
Pasama  has  heretofore  been  dug  between 
oceans  or  seas,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Panama  canal  exceeding  all  others 
in  difficulties  should  not  be  eventually 
completed. 

llie  greatest  problem  at  Panama  is 
sanitation.  A  year  ago  when  I  first  went 
as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Isthmus 
I  brought  out  this  point, 
"Ditftfing  Dirt"  and  I  was  criticist^  be- 
■n.  Sanitation  caui^e  1  placed  sanitation 
before  "digging  dirt." 
The  cry  all  over  the  country  was,  "Dig  the 
canal."  It  was  "dig,  dig,""  without 
any  consideration  for  other  difficulties. 
Now  it  is  being  realized  that  in  order  to 
dig  successfully  we  must  first  have  per- 
fect sanitation.  This  idea  is  not  orig- 
inal with  me.  Colonel  Gorgas  advocated 
the  same  necessity  from  the  very  start. 
He  has  been  worlung  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds  in  order  to  drive  out  yellow 
fever  and  limit  malaria,  and  only  now 
has  the  cotmtry  fully  realized  the  wis- 
dom of  his  desires.  He  made  a  great 
reputation  for  himself  in  Cuba  killing 
off  the  yellow  fever  there,  and  he  is  striv- 


ing now  to  make  a  greater  reputation  by 
driving  it  away  from  the  Isthmus. 

Yellow  fever  is  not  indigenous  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  is  an  ea- 
couraging  feature  of  the  situation.  It 
means  that  if  w^  can 
Yellow  Fever  once  kill  off  this  dread 
and  Malaria  disease  and  then  keep  it 
from  being  imported 
from  some  other  point  we  can  carry  era 
the  work  of  the  canal  without  any  fear  of 
it.  One  case  of  yellow  fever  causes  more 
consternation  among  the  employes  of  the 
canal  commission  than  a  hundred  cases 
of  malaria.  The  average  man  in  the 
tropics  looks  at  malaria  a  good  deal  as  the 
man  in  New  England  looks  at  a  cold.  He 
is  liable  to  have  it,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
it,  and  when  he  gets  it  he  lets  it  run  its 
course,  doing,  however,  his  best  to  limit 
it  and  kill  it  off  by  proper  treatment  and 
medicine.  In  the  same  way  with  malaria, 
a  man  having  it  generally  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  is  dosed  with  quinine  and 
given  good  nursing  until  he  gets  well.  The 
chances  of  death  are  very  small.  Fortu- 
nately, on  the  Isthmus  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent sanitary  staff.     The  hospitals  built 
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i,  whu*  Oa  Fnaoh  did  thatc  lul  m 


origmally  by  the  French  are  exception- 
ally veil  equipped.  The  iiiirse8>  num- 
bering some  aiity  or  seventy,  are  picked 
from  the  beet  female  corps  of  nurses  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  having  at 
their  head  a  woman  who  has  made  a  great 
reputation  for  her  work  in  charge  of  hos- 
'  pitalB  in  Cuba. 

Although  I  have  digressed  from  the 
first  point  BUggCflted  of  a  high  level  or  a 
sea  level  canal,  I  will  aay  before  further 

oonaidering  that  ques- 
E^htYearatD  tion  that  I  honestly  be- 
CompUtioti  lieve  we  will  succeed  in 

the  course  of  another 
year  in  making  the  iBthmus  so  sanitary 
that  we  can  carry  it  through  within  seven 
or  eight  years  to  successful  completion, 
whether  it  be  thought  best  to  construct 
either  a  high  level  or  a  low  level  water- 
way. These  first  difBcultles  that  we  are 
having  and  which  axe  discussed  so  much 
in  the  newspapers  with  pessimistic  com- 
ment are  like  the  preliminary  skirmishes 
in  a  great  battle  or  in  a  prolonged  war — 
defeats,  even  serious  in  a  way,  may  come 
at  firs^  but  they  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  an  eventual  victory  will  not 


be  achieved.  A  cardinal  thought  always 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  Panama  is  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  tropics,  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  base  of  supplies, 

and  at  the  same  time  the  Unit«d  States 
has  not  had  any  extended  previous  ex- 
perience in  constructing  great  canals  out 
of  its  own  domain.  The  initial  experi- 
ments may  be  costly,  but  we  will  econo- 
mize when  we  once  get  started  on  the 
right  track.  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  thrown 
at  the  first  commission.  They  may  have 
erred,  but  they  certainly  tried  to  do  their 
best.  They  were  able  men,  but  had  the 
unfortunate  duty  of  acting  as  pioneers 
in  a  most  trying  and  difficult  field.  The 
new  commission  has  the  advantage  of 
profiting  from  the  experience  of  the  first. 
It  will  undoubtedly  take  much  longer 
to  build  a  sea  level  than  a  high  level 
canal,  but  there  are  many  advantages  to 
consider  in  favor  of  the 
A  Se«  Level  former.  The  sea  level 
Canal  scheme  means  that  ships 

can  pass  through  with 
much  greater  rapidity  and  with  much- 
less  danger  than   through  a  canal  with 
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nmDV  locks.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  Ib  not 
probable  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  an  absolute  sea  level  canal  because  of 
the  difference  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  on  the  Pacific  from  that  on  the  At- 
lantic side.  At  Colon  on  the  Caribbean 
or  Atlantic  end  there  is  a  maximum  rise 
and  fall  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet.  At  Panama,  or  at  the  Pacific  end, 
the  rise  and  fall  is  sometimes  nearly 
twenty-five  feet.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
engineers  this  will  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  a  tide  lock  on  the  Pacific 
side.  Otherwise  there  would  be  such 
(in  inward  and  outward  rush  of  waters, 
according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide, 
that  navigation  in  the  canal  would  be 
dangerous  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night.  By  building  one  immense  tide 
lock  at  Miraflores,  or  some  other  point 
not  far  from  La  Boca,  the  present  mouth 
of  the  canal,  ships  passing  through  it  will 
have  no  trouble  with  strong  currents,  and 
will  be  delayed  only  a  very  short  time. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  used 
ea  level  canal  is  the  vast  addi- 


AdTantatfe  ot 
Sea  Level 


to  come,  and  i 


tional  cost,  but  this  handicap  would  seem 
to  disappear  when  it  is 
remembered  that  this 
cost  should  be  distributed 
through  the  long  years 
very  small  compared  to 
the  direct  gain  to  comjirerce  and  trade 
resulting  from  avoiding  the  hazards  of  a 
high-level  canal.  Where  too  many  locks 
arc  constructed  there  is  the  constant  dan- 
ger that  by  some  physical  cataclysm,  or  by 
some  artificial  danger,  such  as  the  use  of 
great  explosives,  they  might  be  destroyed 
or  put  out  of  use  such  a  long  time  as  to 
cause  an  immeasurable  loss  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  by  a  practical  cutting 
off  of  the  route  between  the  two  oceans 
until  repairs  could  be  made.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  more  serious  situation 
than  that  of  rendering  the  canal  impassi- 
ble after  the  commerce  of  the  nations 
had  adjusted  itself  to  it.  The  majority 
of  experts  who  have  so  far  studied  the 
Isthmus  believe  that  a  sea-level  canal  is 
feasible.  At  the  same  time  distinguished 
experts  and  authorities  hold  an  entirely 
different  opinion,    and  think  we  should 
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build  only  a  high-level  canal  or  a  water- 
way with  many  locks.  For  their  opinion 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  would  not 
for  a  moment   venture   to   suggest   that 

they  were  wrong,  especially  as  I  am  a  lay- 

If  the  canal  is  not  constructed  at  a  low 
level,  it  will  probably  be  made  either  at 
a  30-foot  or  a  60-foot  height  above  the  sea. 

A  30-foot  plan  might  be 
OtKcr  carried  out  with  only  two 

PoMibilities  sets  of  locks,  one  at  each 

end,  while  a  60-foot  level 
would  require  at  least  four  sets  of  locks. 
I  say  sets,  because  there  must  be 
.  or  should  be  two  locks  at  each  point 
of  rise  or  fall  in  the  canal  in  order  that 
vessels  may  pass  each  other  or  go  in  their 
different  directions  with  the  slightest  de- 
lay. In  these  days  one  of  the  greatest 
charges  against  navigation  by  large  steam- 
ers or  ships  is  the  time  lost  either  in  port 
or  in  passing  from  point  to  point. 

The  original  ideas  of  building  a  90-ft.  or 
a  120-ft.  IcTel  canal  do  not  meet  with  much 
favor,  although  they  were  at  first  received 

rather  favorably  because 
CkagKi  River  they  involved  the  ira- 
Sclieme  pounding  of  an  immense 

fresh  water  lake  supplied 
hy  the  Chagres  River  through  which  all 
steamers  would  pass  and  in  which  they 
would  receive  the  advantage  of  fresh 
water  that  would  tend  to  clean  their  bot- 
toms fouled  by  long  journeys  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  lake  is  that 
it  would  require  the  construction  of  enor- 


mous dams.  If  these  were  ever  under- 
mined or  in  any  way  injured  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  would  be  drained  out, 
navigation  would  be  stopped  perhaps  for 
several  years,  with  the  inevitable  injury 
to  international  trade.  Another  point  is 
that  such  a  lake  would  require  the  build- 
ing of  a  foundation  of  a  dam  nearly  1G5 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  order  to 
reach  bedrock.  Construction  at  such  a 
distance  below  sea  level  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  would  be  at  an  enor- 
mous cost.  The  scheme  for  a  lake  and 
a  great  dam  has  been  somewhat  popular 
in  times  past,  because  it  seemed  to  solve 
the  so-called  problem  of  the  Chagres 
River  and  its  floods.  Now  a  new  and 
simple  plan  has  been  evolved  for  con- 
trolling the   peril   of   the   Chagres. 

The  Chagres  River  in  its  upper  reaches 
runs  at  right  angels  to  the  canal,  and  then 
breaking  through   the  hills   parallels   or 

crosses  the  canal  for 
Impauniliii^  a     distance     of     nearly 

tke  Ckotfre*  twenty-five  miles  until  it 

empties  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  west  of  Colon.  The  engineers 
now  hold  that  a  great  dam  can  he  con- 
structed easily  into  bedrock  where  the 
Chagres  River  makes  the  angle  near  the 
canal  in  turning  north,  so  that  its  waters 
can  he  impounded  in  a  vast  basin  that 
will  catch  the  heaviest  floods  which  can 
possibly  pour  down,  and  so  cause  no  danger 
to  the  canal.  It  is  further  suggested  that, 
if  necessary,  tunnels  can  be  bored  through 
the  lateral  mountains  to  carry  off  the 
omergencv  floods,  both  to  the  Pacific  and 
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the  Atlantic,  a  long  distance  from  the 
mouths  of  the  canal.  Such  a  dam  would, 
moreover,  furnish  an  imonense  water  power 
that  could  be  used  to  supply  the  electricity 
for  lighting  the  entire  route  from  Colon  to 
Panama,  so  that  at  night  it  would  be  as 
bright  as  day.  It  could  also  give  power 
for  running  the  railroad  which  will  be 
placed  along  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and 
for  all  the  machinery  that  must  be  in 
operation  and  needed  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  This  dam 
can  be  erected  within  two  or  three 
years  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  during 
the  greater  period  of  excavation  of  the 
canal  itself.  If  the  canal  should  not  be 
at  sea  level,  at  a  30-foot  or  60-foot  height, 
water  could  be  secured  from  this  lake  in 
such  quantities  as  were  needed  to  keep 
the  canal  at  the  right  stage  for  the  largest 
vessels  passing  through  it.  These  arc 
only  a  few  of  the  considerations,  and  I 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into 
many  other  important  points  bearing  upon 
the  issue  of  the  level  of  the  canal. 

A  word  finally  might  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  the  canal  to  inter- 
national commerce.      When  it  is  finished 

there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
Advantagea  will    practically    revolu- 

oi  Canal  tionize    the  map  of    the 

world.  It  will  cause  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Pacific  to  in- 
crease until  it  shall  fairly  divide  the 
honors  with  the  Atlantic.  It  wiU  enable 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  come  into  a  new  relation- 
ship with  not  only  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  and  with  the  vast  potential  fields 
of  Australasia,  Oceania,  and  the  Far  East. 
Not  only  will  the  United    States  benefit 


immensely,  but  also  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  Europe.  The  latter 
may  have  the  least  advantage,  because  the 
Suez  Canal  will  be  a  nearer  route  to  tiie 
Pacific  for  a  goodly  portion  of  European 
countries.  But  still  it  will  give  them 
new  opportunities  in  connection  with  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  South 
America  as  well  as  with  Australia. 

The  Pacific  states,    like  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington,  will  feel  a  direct 
impetus  in  the  development  of  their  for- 
eign commerce  the  day 
Benefit  to  the    Panama     Canal    is 

Coast  completed.     I  do  not  for 

a  moment  believe  it  can 
bring  any  injury  to  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, or  Puget  Sound.  If  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  exports  from  the  Central  West 
and  the  Atlantic  shore  goes  to  the  Pacific 
via  the  canal,  the  general  prosperity  to 
all  the  world  that  will  result  from  its 
completion  will  add  so  much  to  the  trade 
of  our  Pacific  ports  that  they  will  have 
their  hands  full  to  take  care  of  the  growth 
of  regular  and  new  business.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  prophecies  of  harm  that  would 
result  to  many  important  cities  in  Europe 
and  Southern  Asia  when  the  Suez  Canal 
would  be  open,  but  nearly  all  of  these 
failed  to  come  true.  If  injury  came  in 
certain  ways  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  good  in  other  wavs.  An  Isthmian 
Canal  is  sure  to  be  constructed ;  the  whole 
world  will  benefit  from  it,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  should  regard  it  as  a  per- 
manent blessing  rather  than  as  a  menace 
to  its  welfare.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hope*  I 
that  public  sentiment  will  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  evolve  an  or- 
ganization which  will  build  the  canal  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 
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STALKING  BIRDS  OF  PREY 
WITH  A  CAMERA 

Pourlli  P*ptr  DO  BM  LHt 

By  "A' iUiam  Lovell  Finley 
Phototfrapni  by  Hermoii  T.  BaUman 


IN  stalking  birds  of  prey  with  a  cam- 
era, one  is  confronted  with  the  most 
adventuresome  kind  of  wild  life 
photography.  These  larger  birds 
generally  nest  as  high  from  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  it  is  never  an  easy 
matter  to  manipulate  a  camera  in  the  tree- 
tops.  But  tree-top  photography  comes  as 
the  most  exciting  part  in  the  game  for  one 
who  engages  in  natural  history  picture- 
making.  The  photographer  must  be 
equipped  with  stout  climbing  irons,  ropes, 
straps,  a  good  supply  of  nerve  and  a  level 
head. 

The  nesting  positions  that  are  selected 
by  hawks,  owls  and  eagles  always  make  it 
difficult  to  secure  photographs  of  the  eggs 
and  young.  The  problem  of  getting  suc- 
cessful snaps  at  the  parent  birds  has  also 
rarely  been  solved.  Again  and  again  we 
have  tried  to  picture  larger  birds  of  prey 
by  hiding  a  camera  in  the  tree-tops  and  at- 


taching a  long  thread  to  the  shutter,  but 
such  birds  are  always  supicious.  Our  ef- 
forts have  seldom  buen  euceessfui,  for  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  man  for  long  gen- 
erations of  bird  life  has  made  these  crea- 
tures wary  of  every  strange  object  and  has 
bred  a  suspicion  in  them  that  strategy  can 
scarcely  overcome. 

Our  first  successful  attempt  with  the 
larger  birds  of  prey  was  in  the  summer  of 
1901.  The  red-tailed  hawk,  which  is  one 
of  our  commonest  birds  of  prey  in  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  we  hunted  for 
several  years  before  we  finally  found  a 
nest  of  the  bird  that  could  be  pictured. 
One  summer  while  passing  up  the  Colum- 
bia Eiver  on  a  fishing  trip,  we  were  told 
of  a  red-tail  that  was  nesting  in  a  certain 
grove  of  oottonwoods,  but  in  spite  of  a 
long  and  patient  search,  we  failed  to  find 
it.  The  foliage  was  too  dense.  Relying  on 
the  knowledge,  however,  that  many  of  the 
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larger  birds  of  prey  occupy  the  same  neat 
year  after  year,  early  the  next  spring,  be- 
fore the  trees  were  leaved  out,  we  re- 
turned to  the  grove  and  discovered  the 
aerie  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  Cot- 
tonwood s. 

We  have  found  few  nests  that  are  ab- 
solutely beyond  human  touch,  but  it  has 


^I  th*  top  of  a  ODttonwiKid 


taken  a  deal  of  scheming  and  a  risk  of  life 
and  limb  to  reach  some  of  them.  We  tried 
for  three  different  summers  after  we  found 
this  aerie  of  the  red-tail  before  we  finally 
succeeded  in  leveling  our  camera  at  the 
eggs.  The  nest  tree  measured  over  four- 
teen feet  at  the  bottom.  There  was  not  a 
limb  for  forty  feet.     The  nest  itself  was 
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lodged  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  began  to  totter;  then  we  pulled  it  over 

up.    It  was  out  of  the  question  to  clamber  with   ropes.     The  crown   lodged   in   the 

up  such  a  tree  with  climbers,  ropes  or  any-  branches  of  the  first  large  limb  of  the 

ttiing  else,  but  we  had  another  plan.  nest-tree  fully  forty  feet  up.    This  formed 

We  had  spotted  a  young  eottonivood  juat  a  shaky  aerial  bridge,  up  which  we  clamb- 

fifteen  feet  away.     This  might  serve  as  a  ered  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  nest 

ladder,  so  we  chopped  at  the  base  till  it  Anticipation  led  us  on.    We  lassoed  upper 
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branches,  dug  our  climbing  irons  into  the 
bark  and  worked  slowly  along. 

We  found  a  stack  of  sticks  the  size  of  a 
flmall  haycock,  not  pitched  together  helter- 
skelter,  like  a  hawk's  or  heron's  nest,  but 
as  carefully  woven  as  a  wicker  basket.  It 
was  strong  at  every  point.  Sticks  over 
a  yard  in  length  and  some  as  big  as  a 
wrist  were  all  worked  into  a  compact  mass. 
In  the  hollowed  top  on  some  bark  and 
leaves  lay  the  two  eggs. 

I  never  saw  a  more  commanding  strong- 
hold.    It  overlooked  the  country  in  every 


direction.  From  where  the  hawk  mother 
brooded  her  eggs  I  looked  out  far  up  the 
Columbia,  and  I  could  see  the  cavern-cut 
slopes  of  Mt.  Hood.  Extending  to  the 
westward  was  the  long  line  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  the  red-tail's  favorite  hunting 
ground,  while  to  the  north  lay  the  broad 
expanse  of  water,  and  in  the  distance  St. 
Helens, 

How  could  we  ever  secure  a  good  series 
of  pictures  at  Guch  a  distance  from  the 
ground  ?  It  looked  impossible  at  first,  but 
a  careful  examination  revealed  a  rare  ar- 
rangement of  nest  and  surroundings.  If 
we  could  but  hoist  our  equipment,  there 
was  no  question  as  to  photographs.  Eight 
feet  below  the  aerie  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
branched  and  spread  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  climb  to  a  point  just  above  the 
nest  on  the  opposite  limb.  We  strapped 
the  camera  in  a  crotch  that  seemed  built 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  sun  coming  from 
the  right  direction.  The  difficulty  came 
in  focusing  the  instrument.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  is  not  such  a  dizzy  height 
when  you  stand  on  the  ground  and  look 
up,  but  strap  yourself  to  tiie  lim,b  of  a  tree 
and  dangle  out  backward  over  the  brink. 
No  matter  how  strong  the  rope,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  death  creeping  up  and  down 
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every  nerve  in  your  body  the  first  time  two  eggs  just  about  the  first  of  April,  be- 

you  try  it.  fore  the  first  budB  begin  to  swell  on  the 

The  eggs  of  some  hawks  differ  widely  cottonwoods.     The   spring  of   1903,  the 

in  marking;  but  the  two  we  found  in  the  young  birds  hatched  on  April  30,    On  the 

cottftnwood  year  after  year  were  always  of  first  day  of  June  both  the  young  hawks 

a    bluish-wMte  tint,   with   pale   lavender  left  the  nest.     This  makes  the  period  al- 

Bhell  markings.     The  mother  cradles  her  most  two  months  to  a  day  from  the  time 
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the  eggs  are  laid  till  the  youngatere  make 
their  debut  into  the  world. 

We  made  a  close  study  of  the  red-tail's 
home  in  the  tall  cottonwood.  He  waa  al- 
ways a  successful  hunter.  In  all  our  visits 
we  never  saw  the  time  when  his  larder  was 
empty.  Xor  did  we  find  that  he  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  chicken  yard  for  food.  There 
was  plenty  of  wild  game.  On  the  first 
visits,  we  found  the  remains  of  a  quail  and 
pheasants  in  the  aerie.  One  morning  we 
saw  the  mangled  body  of  a  screech  ow! ; 
almost  the  case  of  hawk  eat  hawk.  liatcr 
in  the  season,  when  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia overflowed  and  covered  most  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  old  hawk  did  not 
abandon  his  preserve.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention entirely  to  fishing,  \Vhere  the 
carp  and  catfish  fed  about  the  edges  of  the 
ponds,  he  had  no  trouble  In  catchin;; 
plenty  to  eat.  Twice  we  found  carp  over 
a  foot  in  length  in  the  aerie.  On  our  last 
visit  we  picked  up  the  head  bones  of  sever 
catfish  in  the  nest. 

The  wild  life  of  the  red-tail  fascinates 
me.  He  has  an  individuaUty  that  is  as  in- 
teresting as  a  person.  He  has  a  character 
as  clearly  marked  as  in  any  feathered 
creature  I  over  studied.  The  bleak  winter 
winds  that  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
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bia  and  drive  the  other  birds  to  the  south  ■ 
land  never  bother  him.  This  is  his  per- 
manent home.  He  is  not  a  vagabond.  He 
is  local  in  attachments  and  habits.  This 
is  his  hunting  ground.  He  won  it  by  years 
of  defense.  He  beata  over  the  field  and 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods  as  regularly 
as  the  fisherman  casts  his  net.  He  has  his 
favorite  perch.  He  watches  the  pond  as 
closely  for  carp  as  the  farmer  watches  his 
orchard.  His  routine  of  life  is  as  marked 
ae  any  inhabitant  along  the  river.  Nor 
can  I  believe  he  is  lacking  in  the  sentiment 
of  home.  He  adds  sticks  to  his  house  and 
enlarges  it  year  by  year.  Who  can  say 
that  the  old  aerie  is  not  fraught  with 
many  hawk  memories  of  the  past? 

The  difficulties  of  picturing  oue  of  these 
birds  of  prey  are  well  illustrated  in  our 
efforts  to  get  some  photographs  of  a  spar- 
row hawk  at  its  home.  We  found  this  lit- 
tle hawk  nesting  in  a  hollow  stump  of  a 
sycamore  tree.  It  is  generally  the  case 
that  each  pair  of  raptorial  birds  select  a 
nesting  and  hunting  ground  from  which 
all  others  of  the  same  species  are  rigidly 
excluded.  The  owner  is  a  sort  of  baron 
'in  his  own  estate.    I  have  often  noted  ex- 
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ceptions  in  the  cases  of  smaller  hawks  or 
smaller  birds  nesting,  as  it  were,  fairly 
under  the  protection  of  larger  species;  as 
in  this  case  the  sparrow  hawk  built  in  the 
tree  adjoining  and  not  more  than  thirtj' 
feet  from  the  aerie  of  a  golden  eagle.  We 
watched  and  studied  these  two  pair  of 
birds,  but  never  noticed  the  least  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  entrance  to  the  sparrow  hawk's  nest 
was  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
nest  was  two  feet  below  the  entrance.  The 
birds  were  accustomed  to  light  on  a  branch 
near  the  nest,  so  we  selected  this  as  a  tar- 
get and  fastened  our  camera  in  an  adjoin- 
ing tree  focused  at  the  perch.  We  care- 
fully concealed  the  instrument  with 
branches  and  sticks,  so  as  to  make  it  af 
much  a  part  of  the  surroundings  as  possi- 
ble. This  was  a  task  not  easily  performed 
and  required  about  half  a  day's  work. 
Then,  with  thread  in  hand,  attached  to  the 
shutter,  we  took  up  our  watch  in  some 
bushes  about  fifty  feet  away.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  we  spent  in  lying 
quietly  concealed  without  a  single  chance 
for  a  snap.  Although  well  concealed,  as 
we  thought,  the  suspicious  new  object  in 
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the  tree  prevented  the  birds  from  ap- 
proaching the  nest.  So  the  camera  had  to 
be  removed.  Our  next  step  was  to  ar- 
range a  blind  for  the  camera  further 
away,  but  at  this  diatance  only  the  tele- 
photo  lens  could  be  uaed.  Since  the  tele- 
photo  lens  requires  &  longer  exposure  than 
the  regular  lens,  the  chance  for  a  good  pic- 


ture was  lessened  considerably.  Birds 
generally  move  just  at  the  wrong  instant, 
and  the  second  day  passed  without  a  single 
successful  plate. 

By  the  third  day  the  birds  had  become 
accustomed  enough  to  the  camera  to  per- 
mit UB  to  place  it  nearer  the  nest  and  to 
focus  it  on  the  door  of  the  home.     We 
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were  then  sure  of  getting  chances  for  ex- 
posures, but  had  new  difficulties  to  face. 
'J'he  movements  of  the  birds  were  so  rapid 
tliat  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  door  before 
we  could  click  the  shutter.  Only  the  most 
rapid  snap  could  catch  such  a  picture,  and 
only  the  brightest  light  was  sufficient.  But 
the  entrance  to  the  nest  was  shaded.  To 
overcome  this,  we  arranged  a  mirror  so 
that  the  sun  was  reflected  to  the  sjMJt,  and 
the  object  was  then  to  click  the  shutter  at 
the  instant  one  of  the  birds  passed  through 
the  rays  of  light.  The  results  of  such 
shooting  generally  showed  either  a  blank 
plate  or  the  tail  of  a  retreating  bird.  The 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  bird  photo- 
graph is  not  alone  in  making  a  wing  shot, 
but  in  shooting  the  bird  in  a  position  that 
does  not  distort  the  image,  and  thus  af- 
ford the  make-up  for  a  picture.  There  is 
an  intense  excitement  in  shooting  such 
subjects  with  a  camera,  but  not  till  one 
enters  the  dark-room  does  he  know  of  his 
failures  and  successes.  The  successful  shot 
is  always  a  real  victory, 

While  our  efforts  to  picture  the  sparrow 
hawk  were  mostly  in  vain,  yet  our  chance 
for  pictures  came  later  in  photographing 
the  young   birds   when   they   were   fully 


grown  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  It  i^ 
always  easier  to  photograph  young  birds 
than  parents.  The  young  sparrow  hawks 
were  not  so  wild,  and  we  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  them  and  suc- 
ceeded in  snapping  him  on  a  near-by  fence 
post  in  various  attitudes. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  we  have- 
attempted  in  stalking  the  large  birds  of 
prey  with  a  camera,  was  the  taking  of  a 
series  of  pictures  of  golden  eagles  in  their 
native  haunt.  For  several  years  I  hat! 
known  of  a  pair  of  these  great  birds  that 
nested  in  the  Coast  Mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  three  years  we  had  been  grow- 
ing impatient  for  the  chance  to  try  our 
cameras  on  such  royal  subjects.  The  op- 
portunity came  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and 
we  were  soon  journeying  toward  the 
southern  clime.  From  Oakland  we  took 
the  train  to  a  small  station  thirty  miles 
south.  Then  with  camera  equipment 
strapped  to  our  backs,  we  sped  along  on 
our  wheels  for  several  miles  over  a  gently 
rolling  country,  past  fields  and  garden^? 
and  orchards. 

As  soon  as  we  ascended  out  of  the  cnl- 
tii'ated  district  we  piled  our  bicycles  in. 
the  bniBh.     The  hills  were  splashed  and 
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streaked  with  yellows  and  blues  and  pur- 
ples of  the  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
— golden  poppies,  yellow  mustard  and  but- 
tercups and  purple  lupines.  Further  up 
the  road  ceased  and  we  had  to  follow  cow 
trails.  After  we  reached  the  highest 
shoulder  of  the  range  we  found  the  surface 
rocky  and  broken.    There  was  scarcely  any 


vegetation  on  the  ridge  except  a  soraggly 
growth  of  poison  oak  and  chaparral.  We 
stood  long  and  gazed  at  the  wide  etretch 
of  the  whole  valley.  Far  below  and  reach- 
ing inland  from  the  lower  end  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  rihb on-like  sloughs 
wound  in  and  out,  reaching  far  back  like 
the  tentacles  of  a  huge  octopus. 
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At  the  very  top  of  the  range  the  motm- 
tain  breaks  abruptly  off  into  the  head  of 
the  big  canyon.  This  is  the  native  haunt 
of  the  golden  eagle.  A  large  sycaiLore  is 
rooted  in  the  bed  of  the  little  stream.  Four 
good-sized  trunks  rise  from  the  giant  roots. 
To  the  branch  bending  toward  the  valley 
above  the  steep,  rocky  slope,  the  eagles 
had  carried  a  small  cartload  of  limbs  and 
sticks  and  worked  them  into  the  forks 
where  they  branched  horizontal  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  platform  five  feet  across, 
not  carelessly  put  together,  but  each  stick 
woven  in  to  add  strength  to  the  whole 
structure,  as  the  stones  are  built  into  a 
castle. 

Climbing  one  of  the  other  trees,  the 
photographer  put  up  a  tiny  platform  in 
the  topmost  branches,  where  the  camera 
was  fastened  and  aimed  downward  at  the 
aerie  twenty  feet  away.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  to  photograph  in  the  top  limbs 
of  that  sycamore,  where  an  ill-judged 
movement  might  land  camera  and  all  in 
the  bed  of  the  canyon.  But  we  made  six 
long  mountain  trips  with  our  heavy  cam- 
era equipment,  extending  over  a  period  of 
almost  three  months,  in  order  to  get  a 
aeries  of  pictures  of  this  wild  bird  and  his 


home.  We  snapped  over  a  hundred  5x7 
plates,  exposed  at  every  available  view  of 
the  stronghold,  from  terra  firma  to  tree 
top.  The  series  of  pictures  gives  the  exact 
data  of  how  long  it  takes  an  eagle  to  rear 
its  brood,  from  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid 
till  the  birds  leave  the  nest. 

The  same  aerie  is  used  year  after  year. 
Two  dull  white  eggs,  shell-marked  with 
brown,  were  laid  the  first  week  of  March, 
just  as  the  sycamore  was  beginning  to  bud 
out.  The  period  of  incubation  lasted 
about  a  month,  for  the  egga  were  not 
hatched  till  the  third  of  April.  The  eaglets 
were  covered  with  soft,  white  down  soon 
after  hatching.  White  is  not  the  color 
for  a  hunter,  but  these  snowy  garments 
lasted  for  a  full  month,  during  which  the 
youngsters  grew  from  the  egg  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  a  large  hen.  The  first  week 
in  May  black  pin  feathers  began  to  push 
up  through  the  down,  first  appearing  on 
the  wings  and  back.  Week  after  week, 
the  stiff  black  feathers  grew,  but  they 
came  slowly,  covering  the  back,  wings, 
head  and  neck,  until  by  the  first  week  in 
June  the  eaglets  were  fairly  well  clothed 
in  a  bristling  suit  of  dark  brown  and 
black,  except  the  small  white  shirt-front. 
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The  wings  and  feet  were  still  weak.  It 
reqtiired  over  three  weeks  longer  for  the 
wing  feathers  to  gain  strength,  and  the 
feet  to  grow  powerful  enough  for  the 
birds  to  handle  their  heavy  bodies. 

Our  work  at  the  eagle's  nest  illustrates 
well  the  necessity  of  a  good  series  of  lenses 
when  one  is  photographing  in  the  tree 
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tops.  The  camera  was  fastened  In  a  crotch 
in  the  adjoining  tree,  twenty  feet  from 
the  nest,  where  it  could  not  be  moved  for- 
ward or  back.  By  adjusting  the  wide- 
angle  lens,  we  could  get  a  view  of  the  neat 
and  surrounding  limbs,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  depth  of  focus  that  showed 
the  outline  of  the  valley  lying  far  below. 
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The  moment  one  speaks  of  climbing  to      nesB  pictured  and  magnified  by  sensational 


an  eagle's  aerie  the  average  person  gets  an 
idea  of  a  harrowing  tale  of  the  photog- 
rapher hanging  to  a  cliff  or  the  top  of  h 
Iree,  with  the  old  eagle  clawing  out  pound 
chunks  at  every  swoop.  But  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  an  eagle  to  possess  the  mad  fierce- 


story-tellers.  When  we  first  scrambled 
over  the  bowlders  of  the  canyon  up  toward 
the  nest,  I  saw  the  old  eagle  slip  quietly 
from  her  eggs  and  skim  out  over  the 
mountain  top. 


BACK  TO  THE  STREETS 

By  Aj:*tnur  A.  Greene 


ONCE  in  this  country  there  lived 
a  poet  who  sang  the  large,  in- 
spired song  of  the  fields.  He 
is  dead  long  since,  and  dying, 
left  behind  him  many  rhym- 
sters  whose  lyres  jangle  but  half  in  tune 
of  the  joys  which  are  of  the  stream,  the 
mountain,  the  sea  and  wood.  Some  few 
reach  the  altitude  of  half-honesty,  but  in 
the  main  they  twang  impotently  and  leave 
us  unconvinced,  lliey  are  puerile  imita- 
tors. There  need  be  no  long  search  for 
the  reason  of  this  falling  oflE.  It  is  patent 
enough,  for  the  nature-poet  which  we  have 
now  rides  his  Pegasus  in  an  unlovely  sky- 
scraper oflBce  or  a  back  bedroom.  If  for- 
tune be  kind  he  breaks  from  the  salarv- 
tliraldom  once  each  year  and  seizes  the 
excursion-rate  opportunity  to  get  near 
enough  the  genuine  and  the  real  to  prattle 
in  a  stranger-tongue  of  what  he  thinks  he 
sees  and  feels  in  the  world  outside.  Then 
back  to  the  habitat  of  men  he  comes  and 
plays  a  sorrj'  prank  upon  the  gullible.  He 
sots  about  poesy-malang  from  the  wrong 
premise  that  he  knows  whereof  he  sings. 
He  is  false  and  artificial,  for  he  has  not 
lieard  Nature^s  heart  beat  as  one  who  lies 
doATn  on  her  bosom  and  listens  under- 
standingly.  He  has  counted  the  throbbing 
through  a  stethoscope.  He  fails  as  many 
before  have  him  have  done  imtil  there 
seems  not  one  among  us  whose  soul  is  part- 
ner to  the  infinite  nature-soul.  Is  it,  then, 
impertinent  to  inquire  why  the  minstrel 
stravs  so  far  afield? 

^Tis  much  easier  to  tell  a  hawk  from  a 
handsaw  at  hailing  distance  in  one's  ac- 
customed atmosphere  than  at  arm's  length 
in  a  region  that  is  foreign.  Since  those 
who  would  be  poets,  of  verse  or  prose,  by 
word  of  mouth  or  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
consort  mostly  within  the  towns,  why  can 
they  not  be  persuaded  to  look  about  them 
and  set  down  things  they  might  compre- 
hend ?  Why  in  all  reason  do  they  go  wool- 
gathering into  the  unknown  ? 

A  himian  derelict  runs  ashore  and  dies 
in  some  noisome  alley,  or  a  group  of  chil- 
dren dance  in  the  street  to  the  music  of  a 
barrel-organ.  In  these  two  incidents  are 
encompassed  all  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
living.     All  of  the  pain  and  pleasure,  all 


of  the  misery  and  happiness,  all  the  tragic 
horror  of  tragedy  and  all  the  blessed 
comeliness  of  comedy  are  in  the  dying  in 
the  gutter  and  the  dancing  in  the  street. 
The  former  is  chronicled  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph  and  the  latter  is  ever  imre- 
corded. 

The  ambitious  writing  person  tattles  of 
the  singing  of  a  swan  or  the  heartbreak  of 
a  beetle,  and  we  who  buy  his  wares,  be- 
cause we  understand  them  no  more  than 
he,  are  small  and  vain  enough  to  hail  him 
as  a  genius  and  proclaim  his  greatness. 
There  are  bunco  games  vastly  more  divert- 
ing in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  than 
those  of  the  wilderness,  and  yet  we  lack 
a  master  hand  to  plav  them  for  us. 

"Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come/'  shrieks 
the  street  preacher.  The  crowd  hurrying 
past  encompasses  the  tense  figure  of  the 
One  who  warns  in  an  impersonal  glance  of 
curiosity  and  then  moves  faster  about  its 
business.  There  is  the  intonation  of  mad- 
ness in  the  voice  which  rises  above  the 
blend  of  noises,  and  the  eyes,  lifted  to  the 
dripping  sky,  are  agonized  and  without 
focus. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  city's  life  is  flow- 
ing through  its  arteries  from  the  work  of 
the  day  which  is  done  to  the  rest  of  the 
night  which  is  to  come.  The  rains  are 
falling,  and  in  the  street  there  is  no  refuge 
save  for  the  one  whose  heart  is  fixed  on 
the  insane  business  of  warning  against  the 
wrath  to  come.  In  the  lee  of  a  building 
where  the  tide  that  is  passing  swirls  and 
eddies  to  avoid  the  comer  cnouches  a 
monster  that  was  once  a  man.  It  is  old 
and  has  run  the  gamut  of  life  in  the  lower 
register.  It  is  unkempt,  hopeless,  terrible. 
Its  grey  hair  is  its  mark  of  dishonor,  and 
its  bleared,  dim  eves  have  in  them  the 
baleful  venom  of  the  damned. 

Vaguely  its  maudlin  senses  seem  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  tense,  distraught 
figure  in  the  street  and  dumbly  it  under- 
stands the  warning  voice. 

"What  wrath?"  it  mumbles,  with  its 
toothless  gums,  "What  wrath — can  come 
—what  wrath— like— this?"  Then  the 
horror,  which  is  its  familiar,  enters  into 
the  huddled  ruin,  draws  the  sodden  rags 
about  it  and  presses  closer  to  the  wall. 
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An  hour  passes.  The  tide  of  moving 
life  has  ebbed  near  out,  darkness  is  com- 
ing down,  but  the  crying  voice  still  warns 
and  the  only  listener  shrinks  more  and 
more  within  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  An 
officer  of  police  comes  that  way  and  drives 
the  lost  one  on.  It  makes  its  way  pain- 
fully away  from  the  voice,  away  from 
the  beaten  path,  to  the  genial  hospitality 
of  a  pile  of  straw  which  it  shares  with  the 
rats  deep  and  safely  down  under  the 
docks.  It  is  better  there  awav  from  the 
rain  and  the  warning. 

After  three  days  the  coroner's  men  find 
it  there  and  carry  it  to  a  new  tenement  in 
the  potter's  field.  Somewhere  there  is  this 
entry  in  a  book :  "Unknown  tramp ;  aged 
about  eighty ;  found  dead  on  water  front ; 
natural  causes."  That  is  all.  "Natural 
causes."  It's  a  grim  joke — that  of  the  cor- 
oner's— ^but  that  entry  is  the  telling  of  a 
tragedy  as  great  in  its  way  as  the  story  of 
"Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark."  No  one 
knows  and  understands — there  is  the  pity ; 
for  Zola  is  dead  and  Tolstoi  is  in  Russia. 
Our  American  fledglings  have  not  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  are  away  in  the  woods 
learning  how  not  to  imitate  a  moose-call. 
They  cannot  know  that  an  immortal  poem 
or  a  history  of  the  rebellion  of  human 
souls  has  been  written  in  that  blotter. 
When  will  they  come  back  to  the  streets 
for  the  real  wisdom  that  points  a  moral 
and  adorns  a  tale? 


On  the  frontier  of  Little  China,  just 
where  eons-old  Orientalism  first  touches 
impertinent  Americanism,  there  is  a  bul- 
letin board,  high  and  wide,  over  against 
a  shabby  grey  building.  Almost  any  day 
those  of  us  who  go  that  way  are  attracted 
by  garish  splashes  of  red  and  green  spread 
fantastically  upon  its  face,  and  the  throngs 
of  voluble,  intent  Celestials  who  fore- 
gather there  to  read  and  chatter  of  the 
pagan  proclamations. 

Wayfarers  wonder  greatly  what  the  por- 
tent of  it  all  may  be,  but  those  who  push 
curiosity  to  the  point  of  asking  the  read- 
ers meet  with  scant  courtesy  and  less  in- 
formation and  go  away  wondering  all  the 
more.  The  untoward  thing  savors  of  dev- 
iltry and  forebodes  evil.  Memories  of 
highbinder  warfare,  of  sudden  deaths  in 
the  recesses  of  Little  China  and  of  dark 
things  done  to  appease  the  gods  add  fear 
to  the  mvsterv  of  it.     Thev  need  feel  no 


vague  uneasiness,  none  of  that  undefined 
dread  could  they  but  meet  some  certain 
skeptical  Chinese  person  one  day  by  that 
board  and  listen  while  he  makes  the  riddle 
plain. 

This  skeptical  one  has  long  since 
sloughed  oflf  the  garb  and  faith  of  his 
fathers  and  put  on  the  robes  and  under- 
standing of  Christian  righteousness.  He 
has  changed  his  spots,  and  the  processi^s 
of  his  mind  in  as  much  degree  as  one  born 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pagodas  may  change. 
His  new  creed  has  altered  many  things. 
When  he  cut  his  cue  he  ceased  to  be  an 
iconodulist  and  became  an  iconoclast,  and 
as  he  stands  at  the  fringe  of  the  throng 
his  fellows  make  in  the  street  he  smiles  as 
a  c}Tiic  and  speaks  as  an  unbeliever.  He 
will  tell  the  meaning  of  the  tissue  posters 
to  a  questioner  and  their  seeming  is  no 
longer  malign. 

It  seems  that  your  orthodox  Chinaman 
believes  that  in  the  matter  of  giving  not 
only  eiich  hand  should  know  what  the 
other  is  doing,  but  that  to  all  his  almoned- 
eyed  world  and  more  especially  the  gods 
of  his  almoned-eyed  world  should  be  pro- 
claimed his  benefactions.  So  the  reading 
on  the  walls  tells  and  sets  forth  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  the  tithe-giving  of  the 
faithful  for  the  many  festivals  which  ap- 
pease the  gods  and  confound  the  devils. 

*That  papers  say  how  much  fool  China- 
man give  to  joss-house  and  preachers," 
said  the  skeptical  Oriental,  indicating  the 
bills.  "Some  give  hundred  dloller,  some 
give  fifty  dloller,  some  one  dloller.  Some 
poor  flella  give  four  bit,  maybe  two  bit. 
One  give  much  get  much  bless  in  joss- 
house.  Poor  flella  give  two  bit  no  get  velly 
much  bless.  Each  one  give  want  to  see 
name  and  slubscliption  on  wall.  So  gods 
can  see  and  be  glad.  So  devils  can  see  and 
be  aflaid.  Chinaman  which  give  an^  not 
see  his  name  on  board  kick  like  hell. 
Devils  make  him  manv  trouble.  All  look 
to  see  his  name.  That  why  clowd.  All 
foolish.  Chinaman  easy  in  head.  B'lieve 
sluperstition. 

"Give  money  for  joss.  Buy  candle  and 
punk  for  bum  devils.  Give  much  money 
for  flestivals.  Kill  maybe  duck,  maybe 
pig,  maybe  chicken  for  joss  and  is  hun- 
gry- Four  night  and  thlee  day  eat  no 
blood  meat.  No  fish,  only  bean-cake  and 
pray  for  bless  from  gods  in  joss-house. 
Pray  this  day.    Get  no  bless.     Pray  next 
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flay,  get  no  bless.  Pray  thlee  day,  get 
no  bless.  Then  go  clazy.  What  bless  can 
gods  give?  Chinamen  make  own  gods. 
Maybe  make  in  'Flisco,  maybe  make  in 
Portland,  maybe  in  Hong  Kong.  Make 
gods  out  paper,  out  wood,  maybe  out 
brass.  Gods  got  eyes,  but  can't  see.  Gods 
got  arms,  but  can't  use.  Gods  got  legs, 
biit  can't  walk.  Goda  got  mouth,  but  can't 
eat.  Can't  help  himself.  How  gods  goin' 
help  Chinaman?  Make  devils  same  way 
as  gods.  Chinamen  bum  devils  and  devils 
can't  help  himself.  How  devils  goin' 
make  tlouble  for  China  fella?  Dam  fool- 
ish.   China  fella  easy  in  head." 

The  skeptic  will  then  laugh  a  low  click- 


ing laugh  like  the  breaking  of  bamboo 
twigs,  and  with  a  glance  of  melting  pity 
at  his  deluded  brothers  of  the  darkness 
and  one  of  superior  attainment  at  the 
questioner,  he  will  teeter  down  the  gala- 
garbed  highways  of  Little  China. 

So  the  mystery  is  at  bottom  no  mystery 
at  all.  It  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  ap- 
peasing of  gods  and  the  confounding  of 
devils.  The  sinister  placards  represent 
only  the  world-old  enterprise  of  the  Phar- 
isee who  would  have  the  runner  read  of  his 
beneficences  and  the  town  crier  intone  to 
the  multitude  his  virtues.  Why  may  not 
some  kindly  biographer  see  here  a  chance 
to  find  in  some  yellow  devotee  as  much 
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excellence  ns  in  Rockefeller,  whose  out- 
ward raanifcBtatione  diifer  only  in  degree. 
Some  Standard  Oil  laureate  should  eat  the 
lohiB  and  make  a  sonnet  to  a  heathen  god- 
appeaspr. 

Have  you  seen  the  blitheeome  faker  in 
the  streets  selling  with  such  good  grace 
his  wares  to  a  grateful  trade.  The  same 
old  Mern'  Andrew  in  his  motley  that 
blocked  the  cobble-paved  lanes  of  London 
when  Elizabeth  was  queen.  His  fashions 
may  change,  but  he  ie  ever  the  same  di- 
verting rascal,  brother  to  the  cut-purse 
and  patron  of  the  arts  of  blandishment. 

The  aruiless,  legless,  sightless  mendi- 
cant on  the  pavement  with    hand    out- 


stretched in  continuouB  persistence  ie  the 
same  old  beggar  who  heard  the  riot  within 
Belshazzar's  palace  and  eat  close  by  the 
Joppa  gate  in  old  Jerusalem.  Yet  there 
are  none  to  toll  the  romance  of  these  brave 
adventurers  nor  to  rhyme  wild  ballads  to 
commemorate  their  deeds.  Our  modem 
school  has  no  tropes  for  such  as  they,  and 
yet  there  is  much  literary  goods  thus  wast- 
ing. Why  may  not  the  millenmal  "great 
American  novel"  sometime  appear  aa  'The 
Chronicles  of  a  Pan-Handler"  or  the 
"Revelations  of  a  Soap  Faker?"  Why 
not,  save  only  that  there  are  now  too  many 
musical  comedies  to  be  written. 
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Then  there  are  the  children  dancing  in 
the  street  while  the  organ  plays  its  tune. 
Ah,  there  is  the  happy,  happy  promise  of 
great  poems  and  greater  books  held  out  to 
a  better,  saner  generation  which  shall 
have  learned  that  the  simple,  homely 
things  we  meet  and  touch  in  the  each  day's 
work  are  the  things  that  are  high  and 
mighty  and  will  abide.  The  innocent, 
thoughtless  goodness  that  is  of  Heaven 
is  there.  The  unmapped  virtue  which  was 
of  the  world  before  men  knew  there  was 
right  and  wrong.  That  is  the  best  and 
greatest  thing  of  all,  and  for  it  we  must 
go  to  the  children  dancing  in  the  street. 
There  is  hope  of  the  salvation  of  a  race  in 
tlie  earnest  contemplation  of  the  dirty- 
faced  youngsters  at  play  in  the  vast  realm 
of  childhood  which  may  be  on  a  rich  de- 
mesne, in  the  broad  catholicity    of    the 


park,  but  oftenost  and  best  in  the  street 
when  the  organ  plays. 

Let  us  still  hope  that  sometime  there 
will  come  a  renaissance  that  will  bring 
back  to  us  a  real  literature  that  rings  true. 
When  the  decadent  school  of  nature- 
quacks  shall  have  passed  away.  The 
strong,  new  literature,  if  we  are  to  have 
such,  must  be  of  men  and  children  of 
men.  The  fad  for  exploiting  the  moral 
consciousness  of  wild  animals  whom  we 
have  not  known  and  whispering  mush- 
rooms we  have  not  known  is  eroticism 
run  riot.  Let  us  get  back  to  literary 
health  and  virility.  Let  us  not  in  despair 
go  back  to  the  woods.  Not  back  to  the 
woods!  Back  to  the  streets,  my  pretty 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  writing 
mania !    Back  to  the  streets ! 
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An  Interview  witb  tbe  Cilifomia  Inventor  and 
Hia  Boy  Aeronaut,  Lincoln  Beecbey 

By  Amo  Doack 
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THE  Portland  Concessions 
Company^'  is  the  uninspir- 
ing name  under  which  Cap- 
tain T.  S.  Baldwin  holds  a 
plot  of  ground  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  over  by  the  Ameri- 
can Inn,  under  a  big  barn  upon  which  he 
has  two  airships.  One  of  these,  the  ^^City 
of  Portland,^^  he  built  in  two  weeks  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  something 
that  could  fly  and  incidentally  to  capture 
the  $10,000  prize  the  Exposition  offered. 
He  took  to  the  Exposition  the  "Angelus,^* 
his  latest  experiment,  but  found  he  had 
advanced  too  far  in  his  leading  ideas 
without  working  out  the  detail,  and  built 
his  second  airship  as  an  improvement  on 
the  *' Arrow,"  the  airship  which  made  sev- 
eral successful  flights  at  St.  Louis. 

Thousands  of  people  stood  on  the  high 
points  of  the  Exposition  grounds  and  on 
the  tops  of  buildings  of  Portland  one  day 
last  July  to  see  an  airship  rise  like  a 
hawk,  trim  and  sail  ofiE  toward  the  south. 
They  had  been  told  that  Captain  Baldwin, 
the  foremost  active  aeronaut,  was  sailing 
his  very  latest  airship,  "The  Angelus." 


Up  and  up  he  sailed  and  circled,  swung 
over  the  city  at  a  thousand  feet,  and 
many  sent  a  futile  cheer  to  him,  while 
many  more  waited  with  cocked  eye  for 
something  to  happen.  They  were  not 
disappointed.  Something  did  happen.  A 
portion  of  the  light  gasoline  motor  that 
propelled  the  dirigible  balloon  buckled 
and  the  odd  flapping  of  the  paddle  wheels 
stoppe9.  Then  the  crowd  joyed ;  it  fairly 
chortled  in  its  ghoulish  glee  at  another 
man's  failure.  It  had  prophesied  the 
failure,  and  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  its  fulfillment 

But  Captain  Baldwin  back  in  '86 
showed  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  by 
being  the  first  to  drop  from  a  balloon  in 
a  parachute,  '^n  my  failures  are  my 
successes,"  he  said  three  weeks  after  the 
flight  of  the  "Angelus,"  when  the  "City 
of  Portland"  had  proved  so  successful  that 
it  rose  from  the  ground  like  a  bird  and 
almost  accomplished  the  much  more  difB- 
cult  task  of  alighting  again  upon  the 
wooden  horses  from  which  it  rose. 

That  second  flight  of  the  "City  of  Port- 
land" was  the  most  successful  ever  made 
by  an  airship.     Young  Lincoln  Beechey, 
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the  eighteen-year-old  aeronaut,  stood  on 
the  flimsy  frame  with  nothing  but  an  inch- 
wide  brace  to  walk  upon  and  set  the  en- 
gine to  work.  He  slippeil  hia  left  foot 
back  along  the  brace,  tilting  the  machine 
upward,  and  it  rose  with  a  flapping  of  pro- 
peller which  is  a  sound  new  to  the  world. 
The  flapping  grew  to  be  a  murnnir,  and 
Bcechey  was  sailing  around,  cutting  figure 
eights  about  the  towers  of  the  government 
building.  Again  he  slipped  back  his  foot, 
and  in  a  minute  there  was  nothing  to  see 
but  a  big  bag  of  gas  and  a  very  active 
figure  of  an  eighteen-year-old  man  dart- 
ing about  seemingly  on  nothing  but  air. 

The  airship  poked  its  nose  to  the  east, 
ran  over  to  the  Columbia  River,  sailed 
above  Vancouver  Barracks,  cut  oft  to  the 
south,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  dropping 
back  upon  the  half-acre  to  its  moorings. 

Santos-Dumont  never  had  such  success 
as  that,  and  what  success  he  had  did  not 
mean  so  much  to  him.  He  was  satisfying 
a  whim.  But  with  Oaptain  Baldwin,  and 
more  particularly  with  Lincoln  Beechey,  it 
was  success  in  double  caps.  It  is  their 
life,  their  single  devotion.  They  know 
every  line  of  these  flying  machines  as  an 
artist  knows  his  dearest  pictures.  Bald- 
win is  the  constructor  and  Beechey  ia  the 
machinist.  The  boy  listens  to  the  sing 
of  his  motor  and  fondles  it  like  a  child. 
He  must  have  lightness    combined  with 


speed.  On  the  "City  of  Portland"  his 
motor  is  not  over  three  and  one-half  horse 
]>ower,  and  he  can  only  buck  against  a 
fourteen  mile  breeze  with  that  flopping 
bag  of  gas  above  him,  but  he  is  having 
a  motor  made  which  will  have  sixteen 
horse  power  and  yet  will  be  fit  for  the 
"City  of  Portland;"  then  he  will  be  al- 
most ready  for  a  hurricane. 

The  goal  of  these  aeronauts  is  an  air- 
ship which  will  stand  any  ordinary  wind. 
They  do  not  hope  to  make  mechanical 
birds,  and  expect  to  need  as  much  care  in 
landing  as  a  ship  coming  to  its  moorings. 
What  they  are  building  now  are  models, 
upon  which  they  improve  constantly  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  securing  an  air- 
ship of  such  proportions  that  the  model 
can  be  enlarged  to  any  size.  They  dream 
of  a  day  when  the  currents  of  the  air  will 
be  as  definitely  mapped  as  those  of  the 
ocean,  and  aerial  navigation  will  be  the 
ordinary  method  of  rapid  transit.  They 
see  the  time  coming,  but  they  know  it  will 
take  the  lives  and  devotions  of  a  hundred 
men  working  upon  the  one  line  of  de- 
velopment. 

Captain  Baldwin  is  no  emaciated  in- 
ventor with  restricted  vision,  but  has  the 
largeness  of  the  showman  about  him. 
What  he  knows  he  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  tell.  He  knows  that  he  is  losing  noth- 
ing, as  he  has  no  secrets.  The  airship  to 
him  is  an  accomplished  fact,  with  only 
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the  necessity  of  working  out  the  details. 
The  gas  bag  he  believes  will  never  be 
done  away  with;  it  will  also  be  necessary 
to  have  a  rudder  and  a  propeller.  Years 
of  experience  have  brought  most  aeronauts 
to  a  similar  opinion.  The  general  njodel 
he,  with  most  of  his  compeers,  believes  to 
be  established,  and  it  only  remains  to 
make  everything  fit. 

Airship  building  has  reached  the  stage 
where  a  mechanic  can  do  more  than  any 
one.  Lincoln  Beechey  is  the  mechanic  in 
this  partnership.  He  and  Captain  Bald- 
win work  hand  in  glove,  the  one  furnish- 
ing the  technical  skill  and  the  other  the 
experience  and  the  imagination.  The  com- 
bination has  produced  the  "City  of  Port- 
land." Captain  Baldwin  calls  this 
model  a  digression,  but  said  he  had  to  ad- 
vance by  slow  degrees. 

The  leading  difficulty  in  airship  build- 
ing is  to  combine  the  minimum  of  weight 
with  the  maximum  of  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  a  motor  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  bulky  gas  bag  be- 
ing swayed  about  in  the  wind.  "The  An- 
gelus"  was  calculated  to  take  a  big  step 


in  this  direction,  but  something  did  not 
fit  somewhere,  and  the  whole  fhing  went 
wrong.  So  the  "City  of  Portland,"  be- 
ing built  on  the  lines  of  the  "Arrow"  in- 
stead of  the  "Angelus,"  is  an  apparent 
step  backwards.  But  it  is  not  a  direct 
imitation  of  the  "Arrow,"  and  takes  a 
half  step  forward. 

"We  are  confronted  with  this  condition 
always,"  said  Captain  Baldwin,  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  the  gas  bag,  "that  we  ai'o 
pioneers.  We  have  no  drawings  to  go  to ; 
we  must  figure  out  every  line  for  our- 
selves. Consequently  in  euch  a  compli- 
cated and  delicate  matter  as  this,  where 
we  make  everything  as  light  as  possible,  ive 
are  constantly  making  failures.  But  we 
profit  from  our  failures  and  always  ad- 
vance. But  no  other  man  can  begin 
where  we  leave  off.  He  must  make  his 
own  failures  first.  That  is  why  there  are 
no  secrets.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  mechani- 
cal skill. 

"Some  time  we  will  all  have  airships.  I 
will  not  see  the  day,  but  Lincoln  here  will. 
In  ray  belief  that  boy  has  the  brightest 
future  of  any  in  the  world  to-day.      At 
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eighteen  he  knowB  more  about  airships 
than  anybody," 

"The  boy"  is  a  fairly  well  grown  young 
man  with  more  nerve  than  a  Barney  Old- 
field.  1  When  he  is  up  in  the  airship  he 
has  a  dozen  things  to  do,  and  must  do 
them  quickly.  The  moment  the  wind  be- 
gins to  rise  he  knows  that  little  three  and 
a  half  horse  power  engine  of  hie  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  the  gaa  bag  from  carrying 
him  off  at  a  tangent,  and  when  he  gets 
down  to  earth  again  and  has  time  to  think 
more  than  a  second  ahead,  he  dreams  of 
the  Bixteen  horse  power  engine  that  he 
will  put  into  the  machine.  For  then  he 
will  cut  some  capers  that  will  astonish 
the  world. 

Beechey  overcame  his  modesty  enough 
one  day  to  talk  about  the  airship.  He 
told  about  the  air-cooled  De  Doin  motor 
and  the  three  fly  wheels  in  it,  and  the  per- 
versity of  that  unwieldly  gag  bag  that  is 
forever  flopping  around,  but  could  not  find 
a  single  incident  to  tell  when  asked  if 
he  had  ever  had  any  serions  adventures  in 
aerial  navigation.  He  had  been  at  it  for 
five  years  in  all  sorts  of  air  craft,  but  was 
never  hurt. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "I  generally 
knew  what  I  was  going  uy  in.  There 
isn't  much  danger  anyway.  As  long  as 
the  bag  forms  a  parachute  when  it  col- 
lapges,  it  is  all  right,  I  am  pretty  sure 
to  come  down  to  earth  somewhere."  He 
turned  around  with  a  half  nod  of  appro- 


bation to  his  airship,  as  much  as  com- 
plimenting it  on  its  reliability. 

Captain  Baldwin  has  always  worked  in 
the  open.  He  is  not  trying  to  get  some- 
thing and  then  keep  it  for  himself.  He 
wante  the  whole  world  to  profit.  Per- 
haps a  man  feels  that  way  who  has  spent 
as  much  time  up  in  a  balloon  as  Captain 
Baldwin.  He  would  hke  to  promote  ,a 
congress  of  airship  inventors.  "Not  these 
theoretical  fellows,  who  would  not  let 
Beochcy  and  me  into  their  conclaves,  but 
the  real  active  aeronauts."  He  does  not 
believe  they  could  work  together,  but 
knows  they  would  all  gain  greatly  by  the 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Captain  Baldwin's  airship  is  composed 
of  a  rather  fat  cigar-shaped  gas  bag  and 
sufficient  rigging  underneath  to  support 
the  aeronaut  and  a  gasoline  motor  which 
furnishes  power  for  the  propeller.  There 
is  so  httle  to  it  and  it  is  composed  of  so 
many  fine  lines  and  braces  that  at  a  few  ■ 
hundred  'feet  from  the  ground  it  seems 
to  be  made  of  thread.  In  fact  all  the 
woodwork  is  of  good,  stout  Oregon  lir 
cut  down  to  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 
yet  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The 
propeller  is  placed  in  front,  primarily  be- 
cause in  that  position  it  makes  a  better 
drauglit  upon  the  big  canvas,  bamboo- 
braced  rudder  in  the  rear.  The  thin?  sails 
beautifully,  and  the  crowd  stands  and 
wonders;  it  has  forgotten  to  prophesy 
failure. 
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THE  SINGING  KID 

By  Lute  Peaae 

^^  TT      IFT  her,  boys!     Lift  her!''  roared  the  red-faced  mate.     "It'll  blow 
woolies  'gin'  sunrise.      Them  mountains  'as  got  some  bad  ones. 

"Shove  out  your  oar  there,  you  squarehead!      Do  your  share, 

you — ^"  the  mate  concluded  with  a  flood  of  astounding  blasphemy. 

The  seven  passengers,  independent  adventurers,  were  helping 

the  boat's  crew  to  ^*lift  her"  in  the  four  o'clock  cold  of  a  January  morning  up  the 

wild,  bleak,  mountain-bound  Illiamna  Bay,  the  pass  at  the  head  of  which  forms 

one  of  the  gateways  into  Southwestern  Alaska. 

In  the  misty  moonlight,  as  they  rose  and  bent  at  the  oars,  they  dimly  saw 
to  port  and  to  starbdard  ihe  formidable,  icy-white  shapes  of  the  peaks,  towering 
far  into  indigo  space.  Close  in  the  first  boat's  wake  followed  a  second,  loaded  with 
dogs,  sleds,  and  supplies.  Further  astern  showed  the  lights  of  the  steamer,  fast 
dimming  with  distance. 

The  seven  thought  of  the  good  food,  drink,  warmth,  shelter,  social  life — 
civilization,  all  contained  in  that  dark  hulk.  They  glanced  ahead.  A  thousand 
jniles  of  ice  and  snow — wilderness  unspeakable !  But,  ah !  the  joy  of  adventure,  of 
valleys  unmapped.  And  somewhere  yonder  the  Yellow  Eiver,  mysterious  tribu- 
tary of  the  Kuskokuim,  reputed  to  ripple  over  millions  of  gold ! 

"Tide  turning,"  said  a  sailor,  with  a  note  of  relief. 

^TTep,"  assented  a  small,  slim,  hawk-beaked  man,  who  carried  private  mail 
for  Nome.     "We're  goin'  easier  now." 

"There's  the  old  man !"  cried  the  mate,  as  a  blast  from  the  steamer's  whistle 
echoed  up  the  bay.  "He's  gettin'  anxious.  Say,  you  gents,  I'll  land  youse 
over  on  that  p'int."    He  nodded  past  the  port  bow. 

"Not  this  trip,  Mr.  Mate,"  said  the  hawk-beaked  man.  "Put  us  as  far  up  as 
you  can,  and  on  the  right  hand  shore." 

The  mate  began  to  curse. 

^'Boys,"  said  the  mail  carrier  earnestly,  "don't  let  this  feller  bulldoze  us. 
We  ain't  in  the  foc'sle  of  a  lime-juicer — and  this  here  bay  ain't  no  happy  harbor 
o'  peace  and  luxury — " 

"Stow  yer  wind,"  snarled  the  mate. 

"Boys,"  persisted  the  other,  "I  was  here  two  years  ago  on  a  tradin'  trip.  If 
we  don't  land  near  the  head  o'  the  bay  on  the  right  hand  side,  we'll  have  hell 
gettin'  to  the  trail,  unless  we  take  one  o'  the  boats.  It's  all  cliffs  along  shore,  and 
Sticky  mud  flats  at  low  tide." 

'TTouse'll  land  where  I  say,  and  that's  right  here,"  growled  the  mate,  putting 
the  boat  to  port. 

"No,  not  this  time  I  say,  please,"  said  the  mail  carrier,  resolutely.  He  ceased 
rowing  and,  unbuttoning  his  coat,  disclosed  to  view  the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

"Oh,  you're  one  o'  them  bad  men  from  Bitter  Creek,  I  'spose,"  sneered  the 
mate. 
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"No,  I  dunno's  I^m  bad ;  not  real  bad,  but  when  we've  got  to  have  a  thing  dcme, 
a  gun's  as  good  as  a  golden  guinea." 

"And  we're  back  of  you,  pard,*'  spoke  up  a  bushy-whiskered  man  on  the  bow 
thwart. 

**Ve  don'd  vant  no  droubles,  mein  frendts,"  interposed  an  old  fellow  in  a 
blue  denim  parka  with  wolfskin  trimmings,  "aber  dis  iss  peezness  mit  uns."  He 
was  an  Indian  trader,  who  had  tea,  leaf  tobacco  and  beads  to  exchange  for  pelts 
with  the  Utkusko  tribe  and  the  Kuskokuims. 

The  mate  hesitated,  his  features  working  with  rage  and  anxiety.  At  this 
crisis  uprose  a  sweet  boyish  tenor: 

"Whoop!     Alasker!  frozen  Ian'! 
Why  we  like  up,  no  can  say ; 
Plenty  mountains,  glaciers  gran' 
Heaps  o'  tundra,  boom  de-a-a!" 

The  mate  laughed  as  he  headed  the  boat  up  bay. 

"There's  the  Singing  Kid  tumin'  loose  again,"  said  he.  "Have  youse  settled 
who's  goin'  to  get  him  for  trail  partner  yet?" 

"Not  yet,  I  think,"  responded  a  freckle-faced  man,  who  looked  like  a  Scotch- 
man. "We're  all  traveling  independently,  and  the  Kid  says  he  believes  he'll  play 
a  lone  hand  too.  He's  got  a  fine  team  of  dogs,  though,  and  he  says  he'll  help  us  all 
over  the  pass." 

"Well,"  said  the  mate  in  a  low  tone,  "I  never  seen  the  like  how  everybody  got 
stuck  on  him  from  the  time  he  came  aboard  with  them  dogs  at  Juneau.  You'd 
think  he  was  a  purtty  gal  with  juicy  lips.  You'd  oughter  hear  even  the  chief — 
sourest  old  porpus  on  the  Pacific — go  on  'bout  that  young  feller." 

Tien  minutes  of  silence.    Suddenly  the  boat  grounded. 

"Ah,  ah!"  exclaimed  the  mate,  triimiphantly.  ''I  guess  we  don't  go  clear 
to  the  head  o'  the  bay — I  can't  row  youse  through  three  mile  o'  mud  flats.  I'll 
let  youse  off  on  that  shore-ice  yonder.    Best  I  can  do.  Back  her !  Back  water  all !" 

*       *       * 

Supplies,  sleds,  dogs,  and  "argonauts"  were  hustled  confusedly  out  of  the 
boats,  and  before  the  men  had  more  than  straightened  their  cramped  legs,  the  mate 
had  shoved  off. 

"Good-bye,  boys,"  he  shouted,  jovially,  "put  a  stake  down  for  me  on  the  Yaller 
River,  an'  I'll  set  'em  up  when  I  meet  youse  in  Nome  next  July.     'Way  all." 

The  travelers  stood  about  helplessly  gazing  after  the  boats.  The  dogs,  weak 
and  groggy  with  close  confinement  on  the  long,  stormy  voyage,  seemed  to  be  won- 
dering what  it  all  could  be  about. 

"Say,  gentlemen,"  said  the  hawk-beaked  man,  "there's  a  twenty-eight-foot 
tide  in  this  here  bay.  If  s  about  all  out  now,  but  it'll  be  back  right  away,  and 
when  it  does,  it's  a-goin'  to  shake  up  this  ice,  which  is  restin'  on  the  bottom  now. 
The  weather's  been  loosenin'  for  two  days.  If s  half  a  mile  to  shore,  an'  I'm 
tellin'  you  that  we'd  better  work  lively  and  get  the  outfits  to  terry  firmy  quick  as 
God'll  let  us." 

"Whoop,  come  here,  Gyp !"  suddenly  shouted  the  Singing  Kid,  dragging  forth 
from  the  heap  a  bundle  of  dog  harness.  A  big,  shaggy  black  dog  trotted  over  to 
him  obediently. 

"Here  we  are  Alaska  dear; 
Welcome  be  yer  icy  arms; 
It's  good-bye  to  Frisco  beer. 

"Better  buck  up,  fellers.  I  don't  like  this  ice  either.  I  seen  a  lot  o'  chape 
lose  all  they  had  once  up  Turn-Again-Arm — ^just  this  kind  of  proposition — and 
this  is  all  the  grub  we  can  get  this  side  o'  the  Yukon. 

"^fs  good-bye  to  Frisco  beer. 
An'  farewell  to  Betsy's  charms.'" 
The  winners  of  men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  men.     The  party  promptly 
adopted  the  Kid's  suggestion. 
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^T)oii't  stop  to  segregate  the  stuff.     Do  that  on  shore.     Let's  all  load  up,  hit 


or  miss.*' 


The  Kid's  team  was  the  best,  and  was  soon  harnessed  to  a  rapidly  loaded  sled. 
Other  sleds  were  handled  by  man-power,  and  presently  a  rough  trail  had  been 
chosen  over  the  hummocky  pack  to  the  beach.  Within  half  an  hour  the  return 
of  the  tide  became  very  perceptible,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  good  reason  ex- 
isted for  the  fear  expressed  by  the  mail  carrier.  The  imminent  danger  of  losing 
their  outfits  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  travelers,  and  they  began  to  work 
with  mad  energy. 

"Oh,  mein  Gott,  I  will  lose  half  mein  goots !    Der  ice  is  preakin  'up." 

The  old  trader  flung  his  arms  tragically  to  the  heavens.  The  last  of  the  pro- 
visions and  the  camp  equipage  had  been  saved,  and  the  men  stood  panting  from 
their  tremendous  exertions.  All  of  them  were  wet  from  wading  through  seawater 
and  slush  ice.  They  realized  how  necessary  had  been  the  haste  and  the  hard  labor, 
and  they  looked  rather  dubiously  now  at  the  old  trader's  little  heap  of  remaining 
goods,  far  out  on  the  ice. 

"B — ^better  not  attempt  another  trip,"  urged  a  pock-marked  man  whose  teeth 
were  chattering  from  the  chilling  water.  "It's  only  t-tradin'  stuff.  If  s  begin- 
ning to  blow,  too,  and  with  that  tide  rippin'  agin  the  wind,  there  won't  be  a  piece 
of  ice  big  enough  to  float  a  cigar  box  on  in  a  mighty  short  time." 

"No  moh  f oh  me,"  said  a  tall,  thin,  black-browed  man.  "I  jus'  kainT;  walk 
nohow.    That  ice-watah  cramped  both  my  laigs." 

"Oh,  mein  Gott !  mein  goots !"  exclaimed  the  trader  again,  "vot  vill  I  do  mit- 
out  mein  goots !" 

**I  can  take  'em  all  in  one  load  if  we  can  get  'em,"  yelled  the  Kid,  dumping 
the  last  sack  off  his  sled.  "There's  a  good  neck  o'  ice  still  left  down  'gainst  the 
point.      Mush  on!    Kit — you,  Gyp!      Come  on,  fellers — a  couple  of  you." 

The  old  trader  hastened  forward  joyfully,  and  the  hawk-beaked  man  followed 
grumbling. 

That  last  load  was  saved,  every  sack  wet,  every  man  and  dog  soaked  and 
breathless.  Meanwhile  a  driftwood  fire  had  been  fanned  into  a  faint  blaze.  In 
the  bitter  wind  the  men  were  hurriedly  changing  their  clothing,  some  of  the  less 
benumbed  helping  the  rest. 

"Well,  we  got  our  stuff  all  saved,"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man,  contentedly. 
He  was  comfortable  now  in  dry  mackinaw  and  caribou-skin  mukluks.  "Grub 
means  life  to  a  man  in  'Laska,  and  so  a  man'll  risk  his  life  to  save  it,  but  burn 
me  if  I'd  a  gone  back  for  them  dum  tradin'  goods." 

The  Kid,  shivering  over  the  fire,  laughed  hysterically. 

"Open  that  black  war-bag  there,  somebody,"  he  said.  "There's  a  quart 
o'  Scotch  in  the  middle  of  it.     Pass  it  'round.     S-sure  c-cure  for  rattlin'  teeth." 

The  bottle  was  tilted  to  the  morning  sky  with  successively  closer  aim  to  the 
zenith  as  it  greeted  in  turn  the  seven  pairs  of  purple  lips.  A  variety  of  sentiments, 
some  seemingly  profane,  but  in  a  measure  devout,  accompanied  the  ceremony. 

"My  regards!" 

"H— here's  h— how !" 

"All's  well!" 

"Here's  hopin' !" 

"Come  to  glory !" 

"Oh,  say!" 

"Ah  I" 

Seven  swallows  may  not  make  a  summer,  but  they  emptied  that  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  shot  something  of  the  cheerfulness  of  spring  into  the  wintry  situa- 
tion. The  bushy-whiskered  man  grunted  with  contentment  as  he  lighted  his  pipe, 
and  in  the  act  penjfiitted  his  eyes  to  rove  up  the  snowy  peaks  and  the  tremendous 
cliffs,  golden  with  the  sun  of  morning. 

"I  reckon,"  said  he,  reflectively,  "that  when  the  Lord  finished  the  earth,  and 
jus'  as  He  got  ready  to  shove  it  into  the  oven,  he  found  He'd  a  lot  of  surplus  sour 
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dough,  and  He  tuk  an'  chucked  it  up  along  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  says  He: 
^That'll  make  a  dandy  home  f  er  b'ars  an'  blizzards/  " 

'TTou,  Gyp !"  called  the  Kid.  "Where  are  you  ?  That  blanked  dog's  pulled 
out  o'  the  collar." 

He  had  taken  off  his  sweater  and  was  searching  in  his  outfit  for  dry  clothing. 

"Whafs  that?"  suddenly  demanded  one  of  the  men.     All  paused. 

A  faint  long  drawn,  agonized  wail  sounded  far  out  on  the  ice. 

"Somebody's  short  one  dog,"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man,  composedly  puf- 
fing his  pipe. 

"If  s  Gyp !"  cried  the  Kid,  springing  from  the  fire.  "That  tumel  fool  dog's 
tryin'  to  get  back  to  the  ship.     I  must  get  Ima." 

"Come  back,  you  idjit!"  yelled  the  hawk-beaked  man,  leaping  forward  also. 
"You  can't  save  him,  he's  'way  out.     Here !  you  blame  fool !" 

But  the  swift-footed  youtii  eluded  him. 

"I'd  as  soon  lose  a  brother  as  that  dog,"  he  shouted  back. 

On  the  frontier  a  man's  freedom  to  do  what  he  chooses  with  his  life  is  un- 
questioned, but  this  party  watched  the  speeding  figure  with  intense  and  anxious 
interest. 

"By  heavens !  I  wanted  that  Kid  for  a  partner."  The  hawk-beaked  man  pro- 
duced a  pair  of  binoculars  from  a  small  bag,  and  brought  them  to  bear  upon 
the  ice. 

"He  may  make  it,"  he  said,  slowly.  "There's  a  small  neck  o'  broken-up  ice 
down  by  the  pint  He's  gettin'  over  it,  jumpin'  like  a  cat.  There!  he's  struck 
a  big,  solid  raft  of  it." 

"Hello !  there's  the  dog — ^pretty  close  to  him,  on  another  cake.  Dog's  jumpin' 
'round  excited.  Kid  seems  to  be  callin'  to  him  to  come  over.  There  goes  the 
dog  into  the  water ! 

**By  thunder !  the  Kid's  got  him ;  lifted  him  bodily  up  on  to  the  raft  of  ice  he's 
on.  Dog's  all  0.  K. — shakes  himself.  Now  thejr're  runnin'  this  way.  Eh !  Ah  I 
God  I  boys,  he's  up  agin'  it  bad!  Th'  tide  an*  wind  have  nm  him  clear  in  the 
channel — water's  probably  full  o'  slush  ice,  and  he  knows  he  can't  swim  in  it. 
There !  he's  runnin'  to  the  other  end !  No  good !  Back  again.  Say,  boys,  he's 
gettin'  further  out,  faster'n  you'd  think.  Ah!  see  him  throw  up  his  hands 
at  us !" 

A  groan  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

"Let's  do  something,"  cried  the  Scotchman  with  quivering  energy. 

"What  kin  you  do?"  demanded  another.  "There  ain't  a  boat  this  side  o' 
Kadiak,  an'  that's  eighty  miles  away." 

"If  we  had  a  boat  it  wouldn't  do  no  good.  Couldn't  get  it  through  that 
movin',  grindin'  stuff." 

"He's  done  for,  I'm  afraid,  boys,"  said  the  hawk-beaked  man  in  grief- 
stricken  tones.  "The  blame  fool.  He's  all  wet  and  tired  out.  It's  only  a  notch 
or  two  above  freezin'  now,  an'  if  11  get  colder  this  afternoon — ^an'  even  if  that  ice 
holds  out,  he  won't  live  long  out  there  in  the  wind." 

"Veil,"  said  the  old  trader,  'Tie  was  a  goot  feller,  but  he  took  too  mooch 
chances.  If  he  don't  come  pack — veil,  he  von'd  haf  no  use  for  dose  odder  dogs, 
und  he's  got  a  goot  outfit,  too." 

A  murmur  of  rage  went  among  the  others  at  this,  and  they  exchanged  glances. 

"Better  wait  till  the  Kid's  dead  before  you  grab  his  property,"  said  the  hawk- 
beaked  man  sternly,  and  four  others  assented  with  profane  emphasis* 

^^ut,"  persisted  the  trader,  "I  don't  mean — I  say  dot  eberybody  vould  bay 

der  brice  vot  he  dakes,  imd  send  der  money  to  his  mudder,  odder  who  effer  dot 

he  hass  by  his  home." 

"Shut  your  head,"  growled  the  bushy-whiskered  man. 

«       «       « 

Out  on  the  ice  stood  a  tragic  little  group.  The  youth  was  staring  down 
with  a  half-comic  expression  into  the  eyes  of  a  great,  shaggy,  black  dog. 

"Oh,  you  fool.  Gyp !"  he  was  saying.     "Have  I  got  to  cash  in  at  the  bottom 
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o'  this  here  God-forgotten  bay,  all  on  account  of  you?  You  big,  lazy,  black 
mongrel.  You!  That^s  right,  drop  your  tail!  You  better  be  'shamed  o'  your- 
self, you  murderer,  you — ^^ 

He  gazed  about  him  over  the  broken  ice,  the  gray-blue  water,  the  pitilessly 
cold  peaks. 

"My  God !  Gyp,  boy,  we  don't  want  to  die  in  that  water.  We're  goin'  to  the 
Yellow  River,  boy!  where  there's  gold — an'  where  I'll  get  square  with  you,  by 
eatin'  you  up,  if  grub  gives  out,  you  villain !" 

He  searched  the  shore  with  his  gaze  and  noted  his  companions  running  about 
as  if  distracted.  He  sighed  deeply,  then  began  to  hum  a  song  as  if  in  defiance 
to  fate. 

'Tjet's  look  this  thing  in  the  eye,  Gyp,  boy.  If  we  got  to  die  we  won't  bawl 
about  it,  will  we,  doggy?  They'll  look  in  my  bag,  and  they'll  write  'em  home,  if 
it's  all  day  with  us,  di? 

"Say,  now  we're  sailin'!  I  wonder  now  how  close  we'll  come  to  that  rock. 
Br'r !  I'm  gettin'  mighty  cold.  Here,  boy,  let  me  hold  on  to  you,  you're  warm  as 
a  hot  buscuit.  This  wind's  holdin'  us  back  some.  Maybe  we  won't  get  as  far's 
that  rock  'fore  the  tide  stops.     Then  we'll  go  sailin'  out  to  sea.  Gyp. 

^  "Sailing — sailing  over  the  bounding  blue — 
Sweetheart,  darling,  nearer  home  to  you.' 

"Lefs  dance.  Gyp,  I'm  gettin'  awful  cold." 

Half  an  hour  passed.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  strong  and  steady,  and 
the  ice  was  almost  stationary.  The  youth,  who  had  been  crouching  over  the  dog, 
aroused  himself  as  if  with  much  effort. 

"Gyp,  we're  awful  close  to  that  rock.  There's  the  fellers  on  shore.  They've 
got  a  rope.  Say,  they're  going  to  try  to  get  out  to  that  rock!  Looks  like  the 
ice's  packin'  in  there  some — ^maybe  they  can  get  across.  What!  If  that  ain't 
that  bttle,  sharp-nosed  chap  with  the  rope  tied  to  him.  He's  got  a  pole  and  he's 
wadin'  into  the  water.      Say,  he's  all  right! 

"Hello!  We've  stopped!  No — ^yes,  we  have!  Gyp,  boy,  we're  goin'  back. 
If s  now  or  never — ^that  wind's  too  much  for  us.  But's  it's  two  hundred  yards. 
Guess  I'll  be  too  nimib  to  make  it,  but  you  can.  Gyp.     In  with  you — ^there !" 

With  a  sudden  shove  he  forced  the  unwilling  animal  into  the  water,  which 
was  here  almost  clear  of  slush,  then  silently  slid  in  himself.  He  gasped  a  few 
times,  but  struck  out  toward  the  rock.  The  tidal  current  was  still  up-bay,  and 
strong  enough  yet  to  help  them  along.  A  hundred  strokes  took  him  half  way  to 
safety,  but  his  legs  began  cramping  fearfully.  He  heard  a  shout  from  the  rock, 
and  answered  with  a  despairing  cry.  He  began  to  sink,  and  did  not  feel  the  dog 
seize  him  by  the  shirt  sleeve  near  the  shoulder. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  struggling,  gasping  animal  relinquished  his  hold,  and 
the  powerful  arm  of  the  hawk-beak^  man  drew  first  the  Elid,  and  then  the  dog, 
upon  the  rock.  «       «       « 

Three  hours  later  a  sweet  but  maudlin  tenor  was  outpouring  from  the  old 
trader's  tent: 

"Im  a  rambler,  I'm  a  gambler, 

I'm  far  from  my  home; 

If  people  don't  like  me, 

They  can  leave  me  alone. 

I'll  eat  when  I'm  hungry,  I'll  drink  when  I'm  dry. 

An'  if  whisky  don't  kill  me, 

I'll  Uve  till  I  die— Whoop !" 

"The  old  Dutchman's  filled  the  Elid  so  full  o'  hot  whisky  he'll  have  a  great 
head  on  'gin  momin',"  said  the  bushy-whiskered  man  to  the  Scotchman,  with 
whom  he  had  about  arranged  partnership. 

"Yes,  I've  no  doubt  the  trader  wants  to  get  him  for  partner,  I  suppose,  but 
I  fancy  the  little  mail  carrier  '11  have  him." 


CRIS  HEDDLESON:  COWARD 

T.  Skelley  Sutton 

CRIS  HEDDLESON  was  just  a  plain,  blunt  California  cowboy — ^that  is, 
he  had  come  from  California  several  years  before  his  appearance  at  the 
big  Wyoming  cattle  ranch ;  but,  although  he  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his 
native  state,  he  believed  that  destiny  would  compel  him  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  years  on  the  prairies  of  (AA  Wyoming.  In  truth,  he  loved 
the  wild,  adventurous  life  of  this  great  cattle  country,  and  it  had  become  almost  as 
dear  to  him  as  the  golden  hills  and  fertile  valleys  of  California.  At  times  there 
crept  through  his  memory  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  coast  skies,  and  visions  of  palms, 
cactus  and  yucca  plumes;  and  his  heart  would  fill  up  with  an  unutterable  longing 
for  the  scenes  of  other  days.  But  after  he  became  acquainted  with  little  Dolly 
Baxter,  the  brown-eyed  goddess  of  the  Smith-Baxter  cattle  ranch,  the  feeling  of 
home  sickness  gradually  departed,  and  his  life  acquired  a  new  and  deeper  interest 
It  was  as  though  his  heart  suddenly  "took  root"  in  the  prairie  land,  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  inseparably  woven  with  the  scenes  around  him — the  scenes  in  which 
Dolly's  face  and  eyes — ^her  smile  and  voice — were  the  most  dominant  and  attractive 
features. 

Dolly  was  a  typical  ranch  girl.  She  had  never  seen  the  world,  nor  formed 
a  definite  conception  of  it.  To  her  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for  beyond 
the  purview  of  prairies,  corrals,  and  branding  pens.  These  constituted  her  small 
but  in  effably  joyous  cosmos.  Her  physical  ideal  of  a  hero  was  a  tall,  stately,  hand- 
some, daring  cowboy,  with  a  red  handkerchief  about  his  neck,  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 
a  pair  of  yellow-haired  "chaps,"  and  high-heel  boots  with  silver-mounted  spurs. 
Besides  the  possession  of  these  articles  of  apparel,  he  must  be  unquestionably  brave, 
able  to  manipulate  a  six-shooter,  ride  anything  with  four  legs  without  "touching 
leather,"  and  a  man  who  could  do  everything  that  any  one  else  could  do.  When 
she  met  such  a  hero  there  was  no  doubt  in  DoU/s  mind  but  that  she  would  im- 
mediately "splice  up  to  him,"  but  so  far  the  hero  had  failed  to  materialize,  for  in 
none  of  the  rough-and-ready  broncho  busters  about  Laramie  could  she  discover 
the  essential  qualities  of  her  ideal  cowboy.     Invariably  there  was  something  lacking. 

Many  of  the  cow  punchers  had  been  trying  to  "put  their  mark"  on  Dolly  for 
several^  years,  but  none  of  them  had  succeeded  in  "roping  her  heart,"  or  in  getting 
her  affection  even  temporarily  corraled.  Try  as  they  did,  with  all  of  their  peculiar 
attentions,  odd  presents  and  daily  visits,  Dolly  remained  charmingly  distant  and 
reserved;  and  to  each  of  them,  as  his  turn  came,  she  revealed  her  mental  attitude 
in  such  a  lucid  nxanner  as  to  quiet  forever  the  hopeless  bubblings  of  his  heart, 
whereupon  he  soon  returned  to  the  range  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  new 
assortment  of  cuss  words. 

During  the  round-up  seasons  the  ranch  house  was  usually  the  scene  of  many 
conflicting  attempts  to  capture  the  little  maverick ;  and  some  of  the  conquests  were 
amusing,  although  frequently  of  a  troublesome  nature;  all  but  Dolly  being  kept 
in  a  veritable  maelstrom  of  doubts,  hopes,  and  emotions.  She,  alone,  endeavored 
laughingly  to  prevent  their  quarrels,  act  as  peace  maker,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
at  a  distance  all  of  the  aspiring  admirers  who  sought  her  heart  and  hand.  Perhaps, 
among  all  of  them,  there  were  two  men  who  might  be  said  to  have  claimed  the 
most  of  her  time  and  attention.  These  men — Jim  Albright  and  Cris  Heddleson — 
deemed  themselves  quite  alone  in  the  field  of  rivalry,  and  each  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  entertain  the  secret  belief  that  he  was  actually  preferred  to  his  rival.  Jim, 
for  a  time,  cherished  this  happy  belief  in  silence;  but  finally,  after  he  had  taken 
Dolly  to  two  or  three  dances  at  Laramie,  Jim  boldly  announced  to  his  companions 
that  he  'Tiad  got  the  noose  over  her  heart,"  and  had  a  "cinch,"  as  he  expressed  it, 
on  '^roping  her  in."  But  incidental  to  Jim's  obvious  encouragement  it  was  not 
to  be  denied  that  Cris  Heddleson  was  making  similar  headway,  for  he  had  taken 
her  to  an  equal  number  of  dances,  and  had  been  seen  in  her  company  almost  as 
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frequently  as  had  Jim  Albright.  But  Jim  was  in  advance  of  his  rival  in  one  par- 
ticular. He  had  already  declared  his  love,  had  appealed  passionately  for  her  hand, 
and  had  received  an  answer.  True,  her  answer  had  been  indefinite,  but  it  filled 
Jim  Albright  with  an  effervescent  hope. 

'T  ain^t  ready  to  marry  yet,  Jim,^'  she  said,  a  little  mischievously.  They  were 
riding  across  the  prairie  to  the  weekly  "shin-dig^^  at  Laramie,  and  their  horses  were 
pressing  their  sides  together  in  knowing  appreciation  of  Jim's  desire  to  be  close 
to  her.  "And  another  thing,  Jim,^'  she  continued,  when  they  had  ridden  for  some 
distance  gazing  at  the  moon,  "if  you  want  to  make  me  your  wife  you've  got  to  act 
a  whole  lot  different  than  you  do  now.  The  last  time  I  went  to  the  dance  with 
you,  if  I"m  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  spent  the  most  o'  your  time  out  at  the  stables, 
drinkin'  from  that  demijohn  o'  whisky  Pete  Myers  brought.  Why,  I  could  hardly 
waltz  with  you !  An'  didn't  the  girls  all  feel  ashamed  o'  you  when  you  came  in  an' 
went  to  dancin'  with  your  spurs  an'  'chaps'  on?  That  ain't  no  way  to  act,  Jim. 
'Tain't  etiket." 

Jim,  of  course,  acknowledged  graciously  that  it  wasnt'  just  the  best  form  of 
etiquette,  a  la  Bostonian  ethics,  but  timidly  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  Jack  Holton, 
Dug  Jones,  and  Frank  Saunderson  had  done  the  same  things  and  nobody  had 
seemed  to  object.  He  endeavored  to  persuade  her  that  he  was  willing  to  have  her 
teach  him,  and  promised  that  thereafter  he  would  remove  his  spurs,  "chaps,"  and 
sombrero  before  going  on  the  floor;  would  quit  throwing  blank  cartridges  at  the 
fiddler;  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  of  whisky  unless  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  would 
otherwise  endeavor  to  become  the  paragon  of  manly  virtues  that  she  desired  him. 
This  seemed  to  please  Dolly,  for  she  smiled  charmingly,  and  after  the  dance  that 
night,  on  their  way  home,  she  took  occasion  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct.  She 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  slyly  indulged  in  the  contents  of  a  quart  flask, 
but  he  had  considerably  perfimied  his  Ijreath  with  a  quantity  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
and  in  other  particulars  had  been  very  gentlemanly,  except  for  having  indulged  in 
a  casual  controversy  with  Long  Charley  about  a  bunch  of  steers,  the  controversy 
ending  in  a  free-for-all  fight  outside  of  the  dance  hall.  Jim  had  come  off  victorious, 
however,  and  had  so  transformed  Long  Charley's  countenance  that  the  latter 
deemed  it  advisable  to  mount  his  cayuse  and  trot  homeward.  So  long  as  Jim 
was  successful  in  his  pugilistic  encounters  little  Dolly  did  not  have  the  hearf,  or 
even  the  inclination,  to  scold  him.  It  was  in  keeping  with  her  standard  of  bravery, 
and  thoroughly  conformed  to  her  ideas  of  the  ideal  cowboy.  Had  she  been  different 
in  this  regard  she  would  not  have  been  a  typical  ranch  giri.  ' 

But  Cris  Heddleson  was  observing  his  rival's  progress  with  silent  interest — 
or,  as  the  cowlms  expressed  it,  "Jest  sayin'  nothin'  an'  sawin'  wood."  He  did  not 
believe  that  Dolly  had  any  serious  intentions  of  marrying  Jim  Albright,  and  felt 
confident  that  she  was  merely  using  Jim  as  a  tool  to  make  him  jealous.  On  several 
occasions,  wheji  accompanying  her  to  the  dance,  or  when  with  her  on  one  of  her  daily 
rides  among  the  cattle,  Cris  endeavored  by  innuendo  and  artful  questions  to  dis- 
cover the  true  state  of  her  feelings  for  Jim,  but  he  was  never  successful  in  eliciting 
the  coveted  information.  She  always  spoke  of  Jim  as  "a  good  fellow,"  "a  fine 
rider,"  *'a  true  friend,"  etc.,  but  nevertheless  she  permitted  Cris  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  conventionality  and  propriety  on  several  critical  occasions;  and  once, 
especially,  as  the  moon  was  peeping  up  behind  the  corrals,  and  they  stood  in  the 
romantic  shadow  of  some  poplar  trees  by  the  ranch  house,  he  had  the  horrible 
audacity  to  bend  over  and  actually  kiss  her  squarely  upon  the  lips.  Of  course 
she  turned  her  head,  reprimanded  him  with  all  due  ansrer,  and  looked  very  bashful 
about  it;  but  some  way  or  other  Cris  was  not  a  bit  disappointed,  didn't  consider 
that  he  had  done  anything  but  his  duty,  and  was  startlingly  cool  and  collected — 
"just  as  though  he  had  the  right  to  do  it,"  as  Dolly  afterward  exclaimed  to  herself 
when  alone  in  her  little  room.  "The  idea!  I  ought  to  have — ^have — ^well,  if  he 
does  it  again,  even  just  once,  I'll  tell  him  not  to.  Gee !  but  Cris  did  look  hand- 
some to-night,  with  the  moon  a-shinin'  down  in  his  face  and  his  eyes  just  like  a 
couple  o'  black  diamonds!     I  think  I  could  like  Cris  pretty  good." 

She  told  herself,  too,  that  Cris  was  near  to  her  ideal.     His  handsome,  boyish 
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face^  with  its  somewhat  refined  features  and  6oft>  suggestive  expression;  his  slender^ 
athletic  figure  and  graceful  mien;  his  dark-bright  eyes;  pride  protrayed  in  every 
word  and  movement;  his  superior  education;  all  of  these^  and  other  things^  made 
him  seem  to  her  like  the  highest  type  of  cowboy — such  a  type  as  she  had  vaguely 
patterned  for  her  ideal. 

But  there  was  ene  thing  lacking.  She  knew  nothing  of  Cris  as  a  horseman^ 
and  stories  had  come  to  her  to  the  eflfect  that  he  was  not  the  best  rider  in  Wyoming. 
Jim  Albright^  at  different  times^  had  confidentially  hinted  to  her  that  Cris  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  later  had  given  her  a  vivid  description  of  several 
instances  when  he  had  been  unable  to  remain  in  his  saddle  without  holding  fast 
to  the  horn.  Twice,  he  said,  Cris  had  heea  thrown  head  first  by  a  skinny  cayuse 
that  almost  anybody  could  have  ridden.  These  stories,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Dolly  had  always  seen  him  riding  a  bony,  half-fed  broncho,  of  which  most  cowboys 
would  have  been  ashamed,  caused  the  girl  some  little  anxiety  and  worry,  for 
she  told  herself  that  if  Cris  wasn't  a  good  horseman  he  wasn't  the  man  for  her  to 
set  her  cap  for.  But,  finally,  the  opportunity  to  witness  his  ability  as  a  *T)roncho 
buster''  presented  itself — the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  long  wished. 

It  all  happened  one  day  when  Bill  and  Joe  Baxter  (her  two  brothers),  and 
Jim  Albright,  Cris  Heddleson,  and  several  other  cowboys  were  breaking  in  a  herd 
of  selected  colts  in  the  main  corral.  Five  of  the  animals  had  been  successfully 
ridden  with  and  without  a  saddle,  and  Dolly,  with  several  of  the  cowboys  not 
actually  engaged  in  breaking  the  animals,  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  rail  fence  of  the 
branding  pen,  adjoining  the  corral.  Much  sport  had  been  indulged  in  at  the 
various  riders'  expenses,  but  all  of  them  had  in  reality  proved  their  ability  as 
horsemen  beyond  the  possibility  of  criticism — all  but  Cris  Heddleson.  The  latter 
sat  silently  by  Dolljr's  side,  and  although  she  frequently  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  enter  the  corral  and  mount  a  certain  colt,  which  she  mentally  designated 
as  being  somewhat  formidable,  Cris  laughingly  ignored  her  requests  and  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  position  as  a  spectator. 

"That  black  colt  there,"  remarked  Joe  Baxter,  smiling,  "was  one  Billy  picked 
up  with  a  bunch  o'  Hank  Murray^s  horses.  I  recollect  when  me'n  Billy  helped  to 
brand  him,  'bout  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  mean  critter  to  handle,  too,  an'  I  want  to 
see  what  Cris'U  do  when  he  comes  to  git  on  him." 

"Cris  ?"  Dolly  exclaimed,  interrogatively,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other.  Then, 
with  a  look  of  happy  relief :    "Oh,  Cris !  are  you  goin'  to  ride  him  ?" 

Cris  shifted  imeasily  from  his  elevated  position,  and  turned  about  so  as  to  face 
Joe,  almost  angrily. 

"Who  said  anything  me  riding  the  black  colt  ?" 

Joe  laughed  good  himioredly,  but  made  no  answer.  At  that  moment  their 
attention  was  again  directed  to  Jim  Albright,  who  had  now  succeeded  in  fastening 
his  saddle  on  the  black  colt  under  discussion.  The  girth,  or  cinch,  had  been 
tightened  to  its  utmost,  the  reins  thrown  over  his  head,  and  Jim  was  chasing  him 
madly  about  the  corral  in  his  endeavor  to  mount  him.  Jim  always  refused  to  let 
any  one  hold  his  animal  when  in  the  corral,  for  he  delighted  in  vaulting  into  the 
saddle  on  the  run,  like  the  riders  in  a  circus  ring.  The  horse  kicked  and  reared 
back  violently,  and  twice  when  Jim  had  his  hand  almost  on  the  saddle  horn  the 
animal  lunged  suddenly  around  and  almost  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Finally, 
however,  Jim  got  the  colt  into  a  close  comer,  and,  while  holding  him  back  by  the 
bit,  leaped  into  the  saddle  before  the  horse  could  well  realize  what  was  happening. 
In  a  moment  the  cowboy  had  gripped  his  long  legs  tightly  about  the  animal's  body, 
his  feet  almost  touching  each  other  underneath.  The  foam  issued  in  a  frenzied 
snort  from  the  coifs  dilated  nostrils,  and  with  a  wild  leap,  as  (me  turns  a  black- 
snake  in  the  air  to  make  it  crack,  the  animal  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  turned 
suddenly  about,  and  began  bucking  vigorously  from  one  end  of  the  corral  to  the 
other,  back  and  forth,  at  times  lunging  sideways  into  the  zigzag  fence,  again  kicking 
angrily  as  though  at  some  fancied  foe  in  the  rear,  until  Jim  found  himself  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  protect 
himself  from  danger.     But  he  refused  to  "touch  leather,"  and  a  smile  played  upon 
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his  face  whenever  his  bucking  broncho  bore  him  near  enough  to  Dolly  for  him  to 
see  her  f ace,  and  the  interest  depicted  in  it. 

Oris  said  nothing,  and  did  not  indulge  even  in  an  appreciative  smile,  but  sat 
close  by  Dolly^s  side,  more  interested  in  the  expression  of  her  face  than  in  Jim^s 
feats  of  horsemanship.  Dolly,  herself,  was  highly  elated  and  enthusiastic.  With 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  ranch  girl,  she  watched  the  exciting  scene  before 
her  with  eager  interest  and  frequent  cries  of  "Stay  with  him,  Jim!'*  "Hold  him 
downl"  "Give  him  the  spurs P  "Ply  the  quirt!"  etc.  She  enjoyed  it,  in  fact, 
much  as  the  Romans  enjoyed  their  chariot  races,  or  the  Greeks  their  Olympian 
games;  and  from  that  day  forward  Jim  appeared  to  her  much  like  her  girlish  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  cowboy.  When  it  was  all  over,  and  Jim  dismounted  and  ap- 
proached her,  with  the  blood  trickling  from  his  ears  and  nose,  and  the  dust  and 
perspiration  mingled  together  on  his  face  and  forehead,  she  looked  down  at  him 
from  her  seat  on  the  fence,  and  exclaimed,  ecstatically : 

"Jim,  I  could  almost  kiss  you!" 

Jim  Albright  felt  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  good  shaking  up  which  the 
Black  Prince,  as  they  called  the  colt,  had  given  him. 

"Now,  Oris,"  Jim  said,  turning  significantly  to  his  rival,  "I  think  the  critter's 
sufficiently  tame  fur  you  to  ride.  Suppose  you  go  over  an'  give  xis  a  demonstration 
o'  what  you  can  do  when  somebody  else  has  broke  'em  in." 

"I  don't  feel  like  ridin',"  Cris  replied. 

^TVhat!  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  ain^t  got  nerve  enough  to  mount  him 
after  I've  gone  an  'tamed  him,  do  you  ?" 

"I've  got  nerve  enough,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to,"  Cris  replied. 

"Can't  you  ride  him?"  Dolly  asked,  sharply. 

'VsLn,  but  I  won't." 

No  more  was  said.  Jim  looked  at  Dolly  with  an  "I  told  you  so"  expression, 
and  Dolly  looked  significantly  at  Cris.  The  latter  climbed  slowly  from  the  fence 
and  without  another  word  walked  quietly  in  the  direction  of  the  ranch  house. 
Reaching  the  veranda  he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  hop- 
vines  to  cogitate. 

"Gee,  Cris,  you're  a  big  coward!"  Dolly  exclaimed,  almost  cuttingly,  as  she 
returned  from  the  corral  and  passed  him  on  the  veranda. 

Cris  did  not  look  up,  but  remained  statuesque  with  his  eyes  thoughtfully 
scanning  the  distant  prairie  horizon.  Jim  Albright  overheard  Doll/s  remark,  and 
later  repeated  it  freely  among  the  cattlemen  and  cowbovs  congregated  at  the  ranch. 
Thus  it  was,  as  a  result  of  Dolly's  remark,  that  Cris  Heddleson  gained  for  himself 
the  odious  title  "coward."  But  still  he  said  nothing,  and  seemed  by  his  silence 
to  admit  that  he  was  a  poor  rider,  for  he  did  not  care  much  for  popular  opijiion. 
He  remembered  times  in  dear  old  California  when  the  best  of  cowboys  had  envied 
him  for  his  horsemanship,  and  recalled  many  occasions  when  he  had  ridden  far 
worse  animals  than  the  Black  Prince.  But  as  a  result  of  those  days  Cris  had 
been  seriously  injured.  He  had  suffered  a  broken  leg,  a  dislocated  arm,  several 
fractured  ribs,  and  a  bad  attack  of  heart  failure ;  so  he  had  long  since  decided  that 
in  the  future  he  would  confine  his  life  to  the  simpler  excitements  of  range  riding 
and  round-ups.  Others  could  break  their  bronchos.  He  was  not  anxious  to  die 
young,  and  if  they  chose  to  dub  him  "coward,"  let  it  pass.  He,  himself,  knew 
that  he  was  not. 

A  month  later  the  boys  completed  a  big  round-up  of  steers  to  be  shipped  to 
Omaha.  There  were  several  hundred  altogether,  and  the  herd  was  brought  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  ranch,  where  the  animals  were  hustled  unceremoniously  into 
the  corrals.  These  corrals,  which  were  several  himdred  yards  from  the  house,  were 
eight  in  number,  each  covering  about  half  an  acre,  and  all  of  them  joined  together 
by  gates  and  chutes  which,  when  not  closed,  made  them  all  one  large  corral.  As 
usual,  when  the  herd  was  to  be  retained  but  a  short  time,  the  inside  gates  were 
left  open,  and  the  steers  had  the  privilege  of  going  from  one  to  another  of  the  en- 
closures. When  the  main  outside  gate  had  been  swrmg  to  and,  as  the  cowboys 
thought,  securely  fastened,  the  men  repaired  to  the  ranch  house,  washed  themselves 
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for  dinner,  and  sauntered  on  into  the  sitting  room  to  enjoy  their  cigarettes  and 
late  reminiscences.  ' 

Cris  sat  alone  on  the  front  veranda.  He  was  thinking  about  Dolly,  and  of 
some  of  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  during  the  last  round-up  concerning 
his  horsemanship.  He  was  deeply  cut,  and  this  afternoon  determined  to  see  Dolly 
and  *Tiave  it  out^^  with  her.  While  studying  over  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
matter,  he  fancied  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the  prairie  beyond  the  corrals, 
riding  her  pet  pony  in  the  direction  of  the  neighboring  ranch  house.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  determine  definitely  that  it  was  she,  for  he  had  seen  her  too  often  on 
the  pinto  pony  to  be  mistaken.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  mount  his  horse, 
catch  up  with  her,  and  enjoy  her  company  to  the  neighboring  ranch,  and  back, 
without  the  danger  of  an  interruption  to  their  conversation.  No  doubt  he  would 
find  the  courage  to  tell  her  of  his  love.  So,  leisurely,  he  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  down  the  path  toward  the  stables.  He  found  his  horse  at  the  bam  gate, 
but  for  a  moment  failed  to  remember  where  he  had  placed  his  saddle.  While 
wondering  where  to  find  it  he  became  conscious  of  a  dull,  ominous  roar,  and  the 
sound  of  many  hoofs,  borne  to  his  ears  from  the  prairie  behind  the  bam,  and  mov- 
ing hurriedly  to  the  comer  he  saw  the  band  of  steers  rushing  wildly  from  the  main 
gate  of  the  corrals.  In  an  instant  he  knew  the  truth.  Some  one  had  opened,  or 
had  left  open,  the  big  gate,  and  the  steers  had  discovered  their  liberty.  But  what 
appalled  him  mostly  was  the  fact  that  they  were  rushing  in  a  mad  stampede,  in- 
censed by  several  dogs,  straight  in  the  direction  of  little  Dolly.  His  own  horse 
was  lame,  and  unfit  for  the  emergency,  and  as  Dolly  was  mounted  on  {he  pinto 
pony,  which  could  not  possibly  carry  her  safely  from  the  course  of  the  stampede,  her 
danger  was  more  than  ever  imminent. 

The  only  horse  which  had  a  saddle  on,  ready  for  the  moimt,  was  the  Black 
Prince,  still  but  half  tamed ;  yet  it  required  but  a  glance  at  Dolly  to  tell  the  cowboy 
his  duty.  He  ran  to  the  Prince,  vaulted  quickly  into  the  saddle,  and  with  a  wild 
yell  typical  of  a  Western  cowboy  starting  upon  a  fast  ride,  plunged  Eis  spurs  into 
the  animal's  body,  and  felt  himself  lunging  forward  on  the  mad  race  to  head 
off  the  steers.  There  were  several  hundred  of  the  infuriated  beasts,  and  he  doubted 
his  ability,  alone  and  unaided,  to  handle  them;  but  if  he  could  get  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  dogs  he  could  depend  upon  them  to  obey  his  orders,  while  he  himself 
could  attend  to  Dolly.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  coursed  rapidly  through  his 
brain  as  he  dashed  wildly  toward  the  helpless  girl — ^applying  his  quirt  with  every 
leap,  and  spurring  the  animal  vigorously. 

The  ground,  the  fence,  the  trees,  everything  went  by  him  like  streaks  of  sense- 
less color,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  remember  the  animal's  capacity  or  endurance. 
Had  he  gone  like  lightning,  Cris  would  still  have  spurred  him.  The  Black  Prince, 
in  turn,  seemed  to  take  on  wings,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  revolt,  or  throw  his 
rider,  he  vented  his  anger  in  an  ever-increasing  speed. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Cris  experienced  such  a  swift  ride;  never  had  he  known 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  horse  to  cover  the  ground  so  rapidly.  Jim  Albright,  BiU 
and  Joe  Baxter,  standing  nonplussed  on  the  porch  of  the  ranch  house,  gazed  after 
him  with  staring  eyes  and  quickened  hearts.  Never,  they  told  themselves,  had  they 
witnessed  such  a  ride.  They  had  not  believed  that  a  human  being  could  obtain 
such  speed  even  from  a  race  horse.  Pegasus  in  his  aerial  flight  could  not  have  out- 
stripped the  Black  Prince  in  his  dash  to  head  off  the  steers. 

Cris  and  the  Prince  were  now  abreast  of  the  stampede,  and  almost  within  the 
midst  of  it.  Several  of  the  steers  had  been  turned  aside,  and  were  racing  with 
him  at  his  right  and  left;  but  the  others  were  clinging  together  in  a  vast  cloud 
of  dust  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  almost  breaking  their  necks,  and  falling  over  each 
other  as  they  rushed  furiously  toward  the  now  thoroughly  frightened  Dolly,  whose 
little  pony  was  losing  in  speed  at  each  step,  falling  gradually  back  into  the  very 
course  of  the  stampede^  Cris  endeavored,  at  every  leap  of  his  horse,  to  fdm  the 
Prince  directly  among  the  steers,  attempting  in  this  way  to  scatter  or  divide  the 
main  body  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  DoUy^s  life  would  be  in  less  danger;  but 
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after  a  few  futile  attempts  to  control  the  untrained  animal  he  gave  it  up  and  re-- 
newed  his  terrible  race  with  the  herd. 

The  distance  between  Dolly  and  the  herd  was  now  becoming  momentarily  less, 
and  by  repeated  efforts  with  quirt  and  spurs  Cris  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  front  rank  of  the  stampede,  and  was  soon  almost  abreast  of  Dolly, 
whose  pony  was  still  bearing  bravely  up  in  the  endeavor  to  escape  the  on-rush. 
Dolly,  with  a  woman's  presence  of  mind,  realized  the  best  plan,  and  while  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  the  course  of  the  steers,  she  did  not  undertake  to  direct  her  pony 
too  abruptly  from  it,  for  only  by  keeping  ahead  of  the  stampede  could  she  hope 
to  escape  it;  and  while  nmning  away  from  Cris  she  knew  that  his  animal  would 
be  made  to  cover  the  distance  which  she  might  possibly  gain. 

It  was  a  question  of  time  now,  and  every  moment  meant  life  or  death.  Hold- 
ing his  reins  in  the  left  hand,  and  reaching  forward  with  his  right  arm,  Cris  locked 
his  legs  tightly  beneath  the  colt's  belly  and  prepared  for  the  feat. 

It  all  happened  in  a  few  brief  seconds,  but  they  were  like  years  to  Cris,  leaning 
out  from  his  saddle  in  the  wild  hope  of  saving  the  giri  he  loved,  and  to  Dolly, 
listening  with  a  horrible  despair  to  the  roar  of  hoofs  behind  her.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  drew  in  the  reins,  as  one  who  surrenders  to  the  inevitable,  and  at  that 
moment  she  felt  the  quick,  powerful  grasp  of  a  man's  strong  arm,  as  she  was  lifted 
from  her  pony  and  drawn  across  the  Black  Prince  in  Cris  Heddleson's  embrace. 

There  was  no  time  for  words,  but  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely :  "Hold  tight,  Dolly  !'* 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  again  as  he  pierced  the  bleeding  sides  of  his  horse  with 
another  keen  thrust  orf  the  spurs,  and  went  bounding  away  at  the  very  head  of 
the  stampede.  Two  or  three  times  he  felt  his  horse  give  against  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the.beasts,  and  for  a  minute  the  hard,  sharp  horns  of  the  steers  struck  his  legs 
repeatedly  with  terrific  force,  almost  crushing  them ;  then  there  was  a  grim,  sicken- 
ing sense  of  pain,  and  one  of  the  sharp  points  tore  through  his  overalls  and  pierced 
his  right  leg  as  the  head  of  a  mad  steer  came  in  quick  contact  with  the  Prince; 
the  other  horn  tearing  a  long  gash  in  the  horse's  side.  But  Dollv  was  not  injured, 
and  the  Black  Prince  now  seemed  to  have  a  strong  regard  for  his  personal  safety, 
for  by  a  series  of  defiant  and  determined  lunges,  to  and  fro,  he  managed  to  avoid 
the  worst  of  the  rush,  and  when  he  had  reached  an  opening  he  dashed  wildly  out 
and  on  in  advance  of  the  steers,  going  like  mad  directly  across  the  course  of  the 
stampede  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  main  body  of  the  herd. 

Although  both  horse  and  master  were  badly  bruised,  crushed  and  ble<^ing, 
Dolly  passed  through  the  terrible  ordeal  xminjureij.  When  the  roar  and  thud  had 
passed,  and  the  dust  clear^  off,  the  Black  Prince  realized  that  his  duty  was  done, 
and  he  stopped,  stock  still,  trembling  like  a  reed  in  mid-current. 

Slowly,  almost  feebly,  Cris  dismounted,  and  with  an  effori;  managed  to  assist 
Dolly  to  her  feet.  She  was  white  as  death,  but  a  look  at  the  cowboy  told  her  what 
had  happened,  and,  as  only  a  woman  can,  she  immediately  forgot  herself  and  en- 
deavored to  bandage  his  bleeding  leg.     But  Cris  laughed  at  her. 

'•'Are  you  hurt,  Dolly?"  he  asked,  tenderly. 

"Not  a  bit,  Cris,  but  Oh !  it  was  awful,  wasn't  it  ?" 

She  seemed  to  remember  suddenly  that  she  owed  her  life  to  him.  She  grasped 
his  hand  instinctively  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"Cris,  I  love  you !"  she  said,  with  deep  emotion,  gratitude  glowing  in  her  face. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  happily.  Then  they  turned  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  gazing  from  one  to  the  other  as  if  he  wondered  that  they  did  not  thank 
him.      Together  they  placed  their  arms  about  the  animal's  neck. 

"God  bless  you.  Prince !"  Cris  exclaimed.     In  her  heart  little  Dolly  echoed  it. 

They  returned  afoot,  Cris  being  too  considerate  of  the  Prince  to  offer  even 
Dolly  the  privilege  of  riding  him.  As  they  limped  along  over  the  prairie  they 
came  upon  the  pinto  pony.  He  was  lying  where  the  steers  had  left  him — crushed, 
mangled,  dead.  The  cruel  hoofs  had  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  and  even  his  mis- 
tress could  scarcely  recognize  him.  The  tears  came  into  DoUy's  eyes  as  they  turned 
and  passed  on. 

A  few  moments  later  Cris  caught  sight  of  a  number  of  cowboys  coming  from 
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the  ranch  to  congratulate  them.  Fearing  that  he  would  not  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  was  bothering  him,  he  leaned  over  to  Dolly  and  said  abruptly : 

"Are  you  willin'  to  become  Mrs.  Heddleson,  Dolly  P* 

With  her  eyes  she  answered,  ^TTes.^^ 

"And  you  don't  think  I'm  a  coward,  Dolly  P'' 

For  reply  she  turned  suddenly  and  placed  her  arms  about  his  neck;  and  just 
as  Jim  Albright  and  the  boys  came  up  to  them  she  drew  Crises  head  down  and 
kissed  him. 

"(Jentlemen,''  she  said,  quite  seriously,  "I'm  kissing  Cris  Heddleson  because 
he's  the  bravest  cowboy  in  Wyoming,  the  best  rider,  and — and — ^" 

She  looked  straight  at  Jim  Albright. 

"And  because  Cris  and  I  are  goin'  to  get  married — ^next  month." 


BREAKING  IN  DOLLY 

By  E.  Bumey  de  Forest 

THE  midnight  lights  gleamed  through  the  windows,  as  the  overland  train 
drew  into  the  capital  city  of  Montana. 
"Nearing  home,  little  wife,"  whispered  Jem  Allen,  as  he  gathered 
up  the  luggage. 

His  wife  smiled  at  him,  but  her  hands  gripped  each  other,  and  the 
pink  faded  out  of  her  cheeks. 

Lige  Simmons,  one  of  Jem's  men  from  the  cattle  ranch,  met  them,  and  was 
to  drive  them  to  the  ranch.  As  they  mounted  the  buckboard  next  morning  one 
lone  star  quivered  still  in  the  gray  dawn. 

"Now  you  can  finish  your  nap,"  Jem  said,  as  he  drew  his  wife  to  him  and 
pressed  her  head  against  his  broad  shoulder. 

She  shivered,  and  closed  her  eyes,  but  did  not  sleep.  Her  mind  flew  back 
ten  years,  and  she  saw  herself  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  in  a  country  town,  and 
the  man  at  her  side  a  pupil.  She  bit  her  lip,  as  she  thought  how  she  had  tried 
to  awaken  her  awkward  scholar;  and  when  the  awakening  came  he  was  desperately 
in  love  with  her.  She  had  told  him  she  did  not  love  hun,  and  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  hope.  But  the  long  years  only  strengthened  his  love,  and  made  him  more 
persistent;  at  last  she  had  yielded,  and  was  now  on  her  way  to  live  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Montana.  What  would  it  be  like?  She  knew  the  country  only  as  the 
typical  Califomian  knows  it,  by  summer  camping  in  the  glorious  redwoods,  or 
idly  boating  on  the  blue-green  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  or  living  in  a  bungalo  at  the 
coast. 

The  star  had  fled  from  the  rosy  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  the  broad  day 
was  upon  them.  With  a  little  start,  she  sat  erect,  as  the  wheels  dropped  into  the 
gullies,  groaned,  and  wrenched  themselves  out  again.  Far  in  the  distance  lay  the 
outlines  of  the  mountains.  The  valley  looked  bare  and  desolate.  They  passed 
a  lone  ranch  house  with  a  row  of  cottonwoods  in  front;  in  the  moving  boughs, 
blackbirds  screamed  and  quarreled.  The  loneliness  of  it  all  pressed  upon  her 
soul  and  almost  overpowered  her.  There  were  new  influences  at  work.  She 
glanced  at  her  husband.  He  was  gazing  toward  the  scene  as  if  fascinated  by  it 
He  felt  her  glance,  and,  turning,  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said: 

"If s  grand.  You'll  learn  to  love  it."  His  face  glowed  as  his  eyes  looked 
again  to  the  mountains  and  the  spreading  valley,  as  if  he  were  akin  to  them.  With 
a  scared  look  she  shrank  from  him. 

They  drove  on  and  on  toward  the  mountains;  once  a  coyote  trotted  across 
the  valley,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  a  canyon.  Indians  passed  them  with  stolid 
faces.     She  uttered  a  little  smothered  cry  and  clutched  her  husband's  arm. 
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"Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said  tenderly.     "They  are  perfectly  harmless." 

Civilization  seemed  far  away  to  her.  In  the  dim  distance  she  could  make 
out  a  cludter  of  small  buildings  on  a  sloping  hillside ;  how  lonely  they  looked,  dun- 
colored  as  the  valley,  and  no  flowers.  Back  of  the  low  moimtain  the  sky  was  cleft 
by  jutting  peaks. 

As  the  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountain's  rim  the  horses  trotted  briskly 
into  the  corral  and  stopped  before  the  little  gate,  which  opened  and  shut  with  a 
weight,  leading  to  the  house. 

When  Jem  helped  his  wife  out  of  the  buckboard  she  stood  looking  about  her 
with  a  bewildered  expression. 

"Ifs  yours,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,"  he  said,  proudly,  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  valley. 

'*It's  all  so  big,  so  different — I'm  very  tired,"  she  moaned. 

He  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  into  the  house,  placed  her  in  the 
big  rocking  chair,  and  began  taking  ofl!  her  wraps.  "Hurry  up  supper,  Sam," 
he  called  to  the  cook. 

Mrs.  Simmons  came  to  meet  her  husband  as  he  drove  into  the  bam  lot,  and 
began  to  help  unharness  the  team,  as  she  said:  "So  Jem's  got  a  wife.  What's 
she  like?" 

'^aal,  I  think  he's  made  a  mistake.  She  ain't  fit  to  live  on  a  cattle  ranch 
in  Montana." 

"Poor  thing,  I  pity  her,  and  she  from  Californy,  where  roses  bloom  in  the 
yards  at  Christmas  time." 

Once  that  night  Dolly  crept  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  The  valley  lay 
.ihrouded  in  mystery;  she  could  see  ghostly  forms  that  seemed  to  be  gathered 
about  something,  over  which  they  were  fighting.  The  strange  night  sounds  were 
ominous;  an  owl  hooted,  and  made  her  start.  In  the  pasture  she  could  see  some 
of  the  saddle  horses  grazing,  and  wondered  what  they  could  find  in  the  dust.  In 
another  direction  a  cow  got  up,  stretched  herself,  and  stood  a  moment  with  her  tail 
curled  on  her  back,  then  began  to  eat.  The  mountains  seemed  to  move  toward  her 
and  to  clutch  at  her.  She  dropped  the  curtain  and  fled  back  to  bed,  to  lie  with 
wide-staring  eyes  till  morning. 

Jem  was  eager  to  initiate  Dolly  into  the  sights  of  a  cattle  ranch.  He  took 
her  first  to  the  stables,  where  a  dozen  cow  ponies  were  eating;  they  jerked  up  their 
heads  with  a  snort,  and  stood  with  long  wisps  of  hay  hanging  from  their  mouths, 
and  looked  at  her.  In  the  long  shed,  next  to  the  stable,  himg  saddles,  riatas, 
Spanish  bits,  spurs,  and  branding  irons.  Next  they  visited  the  little  blacksmith 
shop.  On  the  wall  were  horseshoes  of  all  sizes;  kegs  of  nails  were  sitting  around 
and  bunches  of  horse  hair  lying  about;  a  pair  of  bellows  leaned  against  the  fire- 
place.     As  they  stepped  out  into  the  open  a  pony  came  galloping  toward  them. 

"This  is  your  pony,"  said  Jem.  "He's  after  sugar,"  rubbing  the  pony's 
nose.  ^TTou'U  think  you  are  in  a  cradle  when  you  ride  him,  but  you'll  have  to  ride 
man-fashion ;  if  s  safer  and  easier  on  the  horse  climbing  mountains." 

Dolly  did  not  see  Jem's  country  as  he  saw  it,  and  it  filled  her  with  a  haunting 
terror.  The  bleaching  skeletons  of  the  cattle  that  had  perished  during  the  hard 
winter  grinned  at  her,  and  filled  her  with  a  deathly  weariness. 

Why  did  men  try  so  hard  to  get  away  from  civilization?  she  wondered.  Life 
seemed  here  a  dreary  waste,  so  little  in  common  with  the  twentieth  century. 

WTien  Mrs.  Simmons  came  to  see  her,  Dolly  grasped  her  hard  hands  impulsively, 
and  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "I'm  so  glad  you've  come,  Mrs.  Simmons.  I 
can't  get  used  to  your  big,  bare  country.  Now,  if  it  were  covered  with  trees,  so 
I  couldn't  see  so  much  coimtry,"  with  a  little  forced  laugh,  "I  might  not  feel  so 
afraid." 

"I  'spect  it  is  powerful  lonesome  fer  you.  It  takes  a  little  spell  to  get  used 
to  it,  but  you'll  like  it  when  you  do." 

"That's  what  my  husband  says,  but  I  don't  know,"  shaking  her  head. 
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'*I  remember  when  I  first  came,"  continued  Mrs.  Simmons.  "I  was  that 
homesick  and  lonesome^  I  jest  wouldn't  stay  in  the  house  when  Ldge  was  away, 
but  kept  walking  around  outside  till  he  came.  But  when  I  learned  to  ride  I  went 
with  him.     We  used  to  have  some  nice  times  them  days." 

Dolly  never  complained.  Jem  was  happy;  the  dream  of  his  life  was  realized; 
she  was  his. 

Preparation  had  begun  for  the  fall  round-up.  Cowboys,  sometimes  alone 
and  sometimes  in  twos,  could  be  seen  jogging  across  the  valley  in  a  Spanish  trot, 
the  reins  hanging  loose  on  their  horse's  necks,  and  the  jingle  of  their  bits  mak- 
ing music. 

Out  in  the  corral  cowboys  with  chaparejos  on  were  tipoteing  about  in  high- 
heeled  boots,  their  revolvers  conspicuous  at  their  belts;  others  were  shooting  at  a 
mark;  now  and  then  loud  yells  followed  a  successful  shot.  Others  were  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  bunk  house  smoking  cigarettes  and  telling  hair-breadth 
escapes  they  had  had.  To  Dolly  the  cowboy  was  a  new  species.  Sam,  the  cook, 
was  in  his  element.  A  yearling  had  been  killed  and  great  pots  of  frijoles  were 
ready. 

Next  morning  the  ranch  was  astir  early.  Jem  asked  his  wife  to  come  out 
and  watch  the  branding.     He  left  her  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  corral. 

It  was  brutish,  Dolly  thought.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  fled  as  if  the 
whole  band  were  after  her.  She  ran  into  the  house,  shut  the  door  to  keep  out  the 
horrible  sounds,  then  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  and  sat  panting  and  trembling; 
but  the  awful  picture  beat  into  her  brain. 

Mrs.  Simmons  coming  over  the  next  day,  saw  the  nervous  state  she  was  in, 
and  to  divert  her  mind,  said:  "You  do  sech  nice  embroidery,  Mrs.  Allen,  I  wish 
you'd  teach  me.  Don't  s'pose  I  could  learn,  though.  Them  Califomy  poppies 
is  jest  too  natural  fer  anything." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  teach  you,  Mrs.  Simmons." 

For  days  Mrs.  Simmons  was  a  visitor  until  Dolly  seemed  quite  cheerful  again. 

Jem  said  one  morning  to  his  wife:  "I  must  go  to-morrow  to  the  Stock- 
growers'  Association." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  jerking  the  thread  out  of  her  embroidery  needle  as 
she  did  so. 

"To  be  gone  long?"  biting  her  thread,  and  drawing  it  through  her  needle 
again. 

"A  week.  It  will  seem  like  a  year,  sweetheart."  He  leaned  over  and  kissed 
her  fluflpy  hair.  "Mrs.  Simmons  will  stay  with  you.  I  have  some  work  I  must 
attend  to  before  to-morrow;  so  good-bye." 

Spots  of  color  burned  in  her  cheeks  as  with  work  poised  in  her  hand  she 
listened  until  she  heard  the  last  footfall  die  away,  and  began  sewing  again. 

When  next  morning  Jem,  with  clanking  spur,  came  in  to  bid  his  wife  good- 
bye, he  was  surprised  to  have  her  fling  her  arms  impulsively  round  his  neck  and 
kiss  him. 

*^DoIly,  3^ou  do  love  me,  don't  you?"  He  placed  his  hand  under  her  chin, 
lifted  her  face  to  his,  and  tried  to  look  into  her  eyes,  but  the  long  lashes  swept 
her  cheek;  she  would  not  meet  his  himgry  gaze. 

She  slipped  out  of  his  arms,  saying:  "I  hear  Neckbreaker  pawing  and 
jangling  his  bit.     He  won't  behave  well  if  you  wait  longer." 

Jem  rode  away  with  many  a  backward  look  at  his  wife  standing  in  the  door. 
He  threw  her  a  kiss  and,  as  he  disappeared  behind  the  hill,  he  caught  the  flutter 
of  a  white  hand. 

Dolly  dropped  all  in  a  heap  on  the  door  sill  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Her  shoulders  rose  and  fell  convulsively.  She  went  to  her  desk,  hurriedly  wrote  a 
note,  and  pinned  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantel. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  looking  out  of  her  kitchen  window  an  hour  later,  said :  "Land 
sakes,  if  there  don't  come  Mrs.  Allen  licktysplit  on  Buckskin!"  and  hurried  out 
to  meet  Dolly  as  she  reined  her  pony  up  at  the  gate. 
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'*No,  I  can't  come  in,"  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Simmons'  invitation.  "I  came  over  to 
see  if  Mr.  Simmons  or  Ezra  could  take  me  to  Helena.'' 

**Ezra,  Ezra!"  shouted  his  mother.  *^Tell  yer  paw  Mrs.  Allen  wants  him  or 
you  to  take  her  to  Helena." 

"All  right,  maw." 

At  midnight,  when  the  overland  from  the  East  came  thundering  in,  Dolly, 
white  faced  and  frightened,  stood  in  the  glare  of  the  porter's  lantern  while  he 
looked  at  her  ticket. 

''Tourist  car  number  two,  berth  twelve,  madame." 

Apparently  all  were  asleep  in  the  car  as  she  took  her  seat  in  the  dim  light. 
Delirious  with  a  sense  of  freedom,  she  swayed  to  and  fro;  her  fingers  worked 
nervously;  her  breath  came  in  short  gasps. 

She  clutched  the  seat,  and  fought  an  impulse  to  run  up  and  down  the  aisle 
and  scream.  She  started  up  once,  but  dropped  back.  Would  they  never  get 
through  tapping  the  wheels  ?  She  remembered  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  traveling  whenever  she  heard  that  sound. 

At  last  came  the  jar  of  the  car,  and  slowly  the  long  train  began  to  gain  in 
motion,  imtil  it  was  rushing  along  like  a  mad  thing;  then  she  began  to  relax,  and 
tears  crept  slowly  through  the  closed  lids. 

Across  the  aisle  from  her  next  morning  an  old  woman,  with  a  motherly  face 
and  shoulders  stooped  with  work,  smiled  and  said: 

"Good  morning.  1  heerd  you  git  on  last  night.  I  can't  sleep  much  when 
I'm  travelin'.  Air  you  goin'  fur?"  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  con- 
tinued, "I'm  goin'  to  see  my  son,  who  lives  on  a  fruit  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
California.      Goin'  to  see  your  folks,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  I  haven't  any,  but  I  call  California  home." 

A  pathetic  expression  hovered  about  the  sweet  mouth  as  Dolly,  to  avoid  her 
questioner,  looked  out  of  the  window. 

The  old  woman  said  no  more  until  lunch  time;  then  she  leaned  over  and  laid 
an  old-fashioned  cruller  in  Dolly's  lap. 

'*Honey,  you  don't  seem  to  hev  much  appetite ;  won't  you  eat  one  of  my  crul- 
lers? Charley  says  nobody  can  make  crullers  like  his  mjother."  Her  old  face 
glowed  with  love  and  tenderness. 

Dolly  tried  to  eat,  but  she  could  not  swallow ;  a  lump  kept  rising  in  her  throat. 
She  had  a  longing  now  to  tell  this  motherly-faced  old  woman  everything.  With 
some  such  premonition  the  little  old  woman  slipped  into  Dolly's  seat. 

"There's  somethin'  troubling  you,  honey.  Can't  you  tell  an  old  woman," 
laying  her  wrinkled  hand  on  Dolly's  arm,  "who  knows  what  suflferin'  is?  Air 
ye  runnin'  away?" 

With  stiflBed  cry  and  blanched  face  Dolly  nodded. 

"From  yer  husband.      Wasn't  he  good  to  ye?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  sobbed.     Then  she  told  her  story. 

"My  dear,  marriage  ain't  no  temporary  affair;  it's  for  life,  *till  death  us  do 
part.' "  She  paused,  then  added :  "Neither  is  it  right  to  marry  a  man  you  don't 
love;  but  if  you  do,  stick  to  him,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I'd  become  interested 
in  outside  things ;  I'd  open  a  mission  Sunday  school,  or  help  poor  girls  to  get  an 
education;  there's  plenty  to  do  in  the  world,"  she  said. 

And  now  she  was  running  away  from  Jem. 

The  old  woman  broke  the  silence  by  saying : 

"I'd  go  back  to  him.  I'm  sure  you'll  never  regret  it.  Try  to  look  beyond  the 
material  to  the  spiritual.  See  his  beautiful  character,  his  tenderness  for  you.  Ask 
God  to  help  you." 

Dolly  winked  her  eyes  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears. 

"Take  an  old  woman's  advice  and  go  back."  The  worn  old  face  was  pleading. 
With  a  little  squeeze  of  Dolly's  hand,  she  went  back  to  her  seat. 

x\t  Portland  Dolly  helped  her  into  the  comfortable  station  to  wait  until  the 
California  train  came  in.      Then  she  went  to  ask  when  the  next  train  left  for 
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Helena.     She  met  the  questioning  look  on  the  old  face  as  she  came  back  with : 

^•Fm  going  back/' 

"Bless  you,  dearie!  You'll  never  regret  it.  I'll  be  prayin'  for  you  every 
day." 

As  the  California  train  crossed  the  drawbridge  over  the  Willamette  River  a 
white  handkerchief  fluttered  from  a  car  window. 

Dolly  went  back  to  the  waiting  room,  crying  softly. 

People  were  coming  and  going;  mothers  were  bidding  sons  good-bye,  husbands, 
wives ;  whole  families  went  away  together.  A  youngish  man  and  woman  tried  to  act 
with  indifference  to  each  other,  but  their  relation  was  betrayed  by  the  shower  of  rice 
that  poured  from  her  sleeve  and  flirted  from  his  handkerdiief . 

Dolly  tried  to  think  of  Jem  in  a  new  light.  At  last  she  was  off.  If  she 
could  only  reach  the  ranch  before  Jem  returned  he  need  never  know — she  could 
if  nothing  happened. 

A  wild  shriek  of  the  engine,  a  lurch  that  hurled  her  headlong  against  the 
opposite  seat,  and  something  had  happened.  '^A  spreading  rail,"  was  tihe  answer 
to  the  anxious  inquiry.     "A  delay  of  hours." 

What  should  she  do?  There  was  nothing  but  to  wait.  With  nerves  tense 
she  sat,  now  and  then  peering  out  into  the  dark. 

"We'll  be  off  in  an  hour,"  a  cheery  voice  shouted. 

The  train  reached  Helena  a  few  hours  late,  but  there  was  time.  She  breathed 
a  thanksgiving. 

No  one  wished  to  drive  her  to  the  ranch,  and  she  was  almost  discouraged  when 
she  discovered  Mr.  Simmons  coming  out  of  a  grocery  store  with  arms  fuU  of 
bxmdles.     She  flew  after  him. 

"Why,  bless  me  ef  it  ain't  Mrs.  Allen!"  said  he,  turning  quicklv  on  hearing 
his  name. 

"May  I  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Simmons?" 

He  hesitated,  and  glanced  up  at  the  gray  sky.  "It  looks  mighty  like  we  was 
goin'  to  have  a  blizzards  It  would  be  better  fer  you  to  wait  and  let  Jem  come 
after  you." 

"No,  no.     I  must  go  with  you." 

"Waal,  jest  crawl  into  my  bearskin  then." 

"I  can't  take  your  overcoat.^' 

"I'll  borrow  one,"  he  answered. 

They  looked  scarcely  human  when  they  were  ready  to  start.  The  horses  were 
eager  to  be  off.  As  Lige  took  his  foot  off  the  brake  and  they  sprang  forward,  the 
first  snowflakes  fluttered  down. 

He  looked  up  into  the  gray  sky.  "Hope  they'll  stay  where  they  belong  till 
we  put  a  good  ten  mile  behind  us  any  way." 

They  were  speeding  along  as  fast  as  Lige  dared  let  the  horses  go;  he  must  save 
their  strength  for  future  use. 

The  snowflakes  had  numberless  companions  now,  and  the  wind  began  to  rise. 
It  whistled  and  screamed  through  the  gulches,  and  dashed  into  the  horses'  faces 
till  they  shook  their  heads  and  squealed. 

The  blizzard  was  upon  them.  They  could  scarcely  see.  The  wind  tore  at 
them  and  searched  for  a  place  in  their  clothing  to  get  its  chill  flngers  in.  Their 
staring  eyes,  with  white-frosted  lashes  and  brows,  gave  them  a  grotesque  look.  The 
drifts  were  beginning  to  pile  up. 

Perhaps  Jem  would  not  start  for  home,  she  thought,  when  he  saw  the  storm 
coming  on,  but  she  knew  better ;  he  would  think  of  her  and  come. 

The  wind  increased  in  fury.  It  snatched  great  handfuls  of  snow  and  flung  it 
into  their  faces,  almost  blinding  them ;  then  danced  on  the  backs  of  the  horses  and 
laughed  in  mad  glee.  Like  a  wild  demoniac  it  shrieked  and  tore  out  of  the  canyons, 
wrenched  at  the  wagon,  and  piled  the  drifts  high  in  front  of  it. 

The  horses  were  beginning  to  flounder.  Lige  had  to  use  the  whip  now.  In 
silence  they  toiled  on. 
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The  drifts  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper;  the  horses  were  floundering 
fearfully. 

The  wagon  lurched  heavily  and  Dolly  was  hurled  head  first  into  the  snow. 

Lige,  fighting  for  breath,  came  out  of  a  snowdrift  and  hurried  to  where  only 
a  piece  of  the  fur  coat  told  where  Dolly  had  gone.  He  tore  at  the  snow,  digging 
like  a  wild  animal.     At  last  Dolly,  choked  and  struggling,  was  rescued. 

The  wagon  was  on  its  side  with  wheels  in  the  air.  The  horses  lay  perfectly 
still,  almost  buried  in  the  snow. 

Dolly,  with  wide-eyed  terror,  began  wringing  her  hands.  There  came  to  her 
mind  what  some  wise  man  had  said  of  a  woman:  '*She  should  never  come  into  a 
man's  life,  or  else  should  never  go  out  of  it.^' 

Lige  knew  it  was  certain  death  unless  they  were  rescued.  He  lit  the  lantern 
and  himg  it  on  one  of  the  upturned  wheels. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Allen,  I'm  goin'  on  aways  to  see  ef  I  can  make  out  jest  where  we 
air.  I'll  leave  the  light  to  dieer  you  up  a  bit,  and  the  wagon  is  kind  of  a  wind- 
break fer  ye." 

Dolly  threw  out  her  arms  toward  him,  agony  on  every  feature.  "Oh,  don't, 
donH  leave  me !     Let  me  go  with  you." 

"It's  impossible,  Mrs.  Allen." 

'TTou  may  be  lost,"  she  wailed,  "and  I  don't  want  to  die  alone." 

"There  now,  cheer  up.  I'll  come  back,"  he  said.  "This  is  our  only  chance 
for  life,"  and  strode  off,  leaving  her  terror  stricken.  He  was  soon  lost  to  view 
in  the  whirling  snow. 

She  ran  after  him,  shouting,  but  the  wind  dashed  the  sound  back  in  her  face. 
She  plunged  wildly  forward;  it  was  useless,  she  could  not  keep  her  feet;  after  a 
desperate  struggle  she  returned  to  the  wagon  and  sank  down  exhausted,  feeling 
giddy  and  half  insane.  Was  she  losing  her  mind?  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  to  shut  out  the  desolate  scene.     Would  it  take  very  long  to  freeze  to  death  ? 

After  she  had  sat  still  for  ages,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  came  to  her  feet  with 
a  spring.  The  silence  was  broken  with  the  crack,  crack  of  a  revolver.  Then  the 
awiul  stillness  shut  down  again.  She  stared  with  aching  eyes  toward  the  direction 
from  which  the  sound  had  come.  She  heard  shouts,  and  Mr.  Simmons  and  Ezra 
sprang  out  of  a  sleigh.  The  over-strained  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. 

Mrs.  Simmons,  expecting  her  husband,  had  grown  fearful  for  his  safety,  and 
had  started  Ezra  in  the  sleigh  to  search  for  him.  He  found  his  father  almost 
ready  to  give  up  from  exhaustion. 

They  Wi.3  not  as  far  from  home  as  Mr.  Simmons  had  thoiight.  Dolly 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  as  they  approached  the  house.  Had  Jem  come 
home  yet? 

She  tottered  and  almost  fell  as  she  sprang  past  Mr.  Simmons.  She  was  in 
time. 

A  cheerful  fire  soon  blazed  and  crackled  in  the  big  fireplace.  A  knock  came 
at  the  door.  Dolly  sprang  to  it,  wild  eyed  with  terror.  A  man  stood  there  whom 
she  did  not  know. 

Is  this  Mrs.  Allen?"  .  . 

"What  happened  to  Jem  ?"  she  gasped. 

He  dropped  his  eyes  and  shuffled  his  feet. 

"He's  met  with  an  accident,  but  I — I — I  think — I  guess  he'll  be  all  right," 

She  heard  footsteps.  Strange  men  bore  Jem  into  the  firelight,  his  hands  hang- 
ing helpless,  his  face  and  head  covered  with  blood. 

"Jem,  don't  you  know  m«?"  she  pleaded. 

The  eyelids  quivered,  then  opened,  he  smiled  faintly  at  her.  *'It's  almost 
over — but— you — love  me,  do — "  The  eyes  closed  again;  then,  roused  by  the 
cool  water,  he  finished,  "Don't  you,  Dolly?" 

Her  lips  quivered  as  she  placed  them  close  to  his  ear  and  Mrhispered: 

^^es." 


THE  RURAL  PHONE 

By  Linda  Jennings 

WW  ^^    ^y*  ES,  I'll  go  in  on  the  telephone  deal.     There's  not  a  man  in  this 

country  that  needs  one  more  than  I  do.     Now,  tell  me  again  how 
it's  to  be  run." 

"Well,  there  will  be  sixteen  of  us  on  this  line.     We  each  buv 
our  own  instrument  and  go  shares  on  putting  up  the  line.     We'll 
have  a  system  of  rings,  so  that  we  can  each  ring  up  the  party  we  want ;  so  there  will 
be  no  need  of  a  central  until  there  are  more  lines." 

"Oh,  but  the  women,"  interrupted  John  Marsden;  "they'll  talk  and  listen  all 
the  time.  A  man  will  neyer  get  a  chance  to  say  a  word.  We  ought  to  restrict  the 
talk  over  the  line  to  business  matters." 

Ben  Tolman  laughed  good  naturedly.  "Oh,  say,  Marsden,  we  couldn't  do 
that;  the  women  will  not  do  all  the  fool  talk.  Ten  to  one  you'll  be  making  love 
by  'phone  yourself  before  the  year  is  out" 

Marsden  laughed  contemptuously,  and  brought  the  talk  back  to  the  business 
at  hand  by  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Wdl,  count  me  in,  but  I'll  have  to  be  off ;  must  be  at  the  court  house  by  ten. 
That  confounded  lawsuit  is  wasting  a  lot  of  my  time." 

He  touched  his  horse  and  was  gone,  taking  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  bustle, 
*  ruBli"Knd"go. 

Within  a  month  the  telephone  instruments  were  in  place,  the  poles  up,  the 
wires  stretched,  and  the  first  rural  telephone  line  in  Skagit  County  was  in  working 
order. 

John  Marsden  was  in  Seattle  when  his  telephone  was  put  in  place,  but  his 
housekeeper  met  him  at  the  door  with  the  news. 

"Well,  I'm  confounded  glad  of  it.  I'll  just  speak  to  Ben  Tolman  about  those 
seed  oats." 

He  foimd  a  card  that  told  the  number  of  rings  of  each  patron  of  the  line,  and 
rang  one  short  and  one  long.  As  he  took  down  the  receiver  he  heard  a  woman's 
voice  saying,  "A  cup  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  plenty  of  ginger,  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Oh,  I  forgot,  a  half  cup  of  water.  Boil  until  it's  a  nice 
syrup.     I  think  yon  .will  find  it  just  the  thing." 

"Ladies,"  said  John  Marsden  firaily,  "may  I  have  this  line  for  a  business 
message?     Perhaps  the  household  recipe  can  hold  awhile." 

"Household  recipe!"  the  wires  sagged  with  the  weight  of  feminine  indigna- 
tion. "Miss  Langham  was  just  telling  me  how  to  make  a  syrup  for  little  John's 
cough.    I  guess  that's  as  important  as  anything  you'll  have  to  say." 

The  next  moment  they  had  granted'  His  request,  and  he  was  assuring  himself 
that  it  was  going  to  be  just  as  he  had  feared.  Then  he  resolved  on  a  course  of 
action,  and  as  a  result  whenever  he  wanted  the  line  he  simply  rang  for  his  party, 
and  if  he  was  answered,  shouted  his  message  in  tones  loud  enough  to  drown  th^ 
other  talkers. 

Private  conversation  was  almost  impossible  over  the  line  because  of  the  neigh- 
borly interest  shown  in  whatever  was  being  said.  If  young  Mrs.  Lee  informed 
her  mother  that  little  Joe  had  cried  all  night,  more  than  one  motherly  voice  offered 
suggestions  as  to  what  ailed  him,  and  sympathized  with  her  for  loss  of  sleep. 

This  "rubbering"  John  Marsden  held  in  great  contempt.  Still  he  heard  much 
as  he  alternately  rang  and  waited  for  his  party.  Many  things  that  he  heard  con- 
firmed in  him  a  growing  belief  that  John  Marsden,  bachelor  of  forty  years,  was 
anything  but  popular  in  Skagit  Valley.     Fifteen  years  without  family  ties  had  bred 
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in  him  a  disproportionate  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  own  affairs  that  was  fatal 
to  his  popularity  as  a  neighbor. 

One  day  in  June,  as  he  waited,  receiver  to  ear,  he  heard  a  girPs  voice  saying: 
'*0h,  Miss  lingham,  I'm  so  afraid  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  enough  strawberries 
given  us  for  the  social,  and  we  have  asked  every  one  that  has  berries  except  John 
Marsden/' 

**Well,  why  don't  you  ask  him  ?'* 

"But,  Miss  Langham,  we  never  ask  him.  Can't  you  hear  him  saying,  ^I've  an 
important  deal  on  hand,  I  can't  be  bothered'?" 

"Well,  we  ought  to  ask  him.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  our  church.  We 
have  just  grown  out  of  the  way  of  asking  him,  that  is  all." 

There  was  a  high  feminine  giggle  as  the  girl  suggested,  "We  might  ask  him 
over  the  'phone." 

"Certainly,  do  so." 

"Oh,  I  would  not  dare  ask  him,  not  for  the  world.  Miss  Langham,  will  you 
not  ask  him  ?     Please." 

"If  you  wish  me  to,  but  I  am  not  on  that  committee." 

A  noiteeless  two  short  and  a  long  ring  right  in  his  ear  and  the  man  flushed  guilt- 
ily as  a  voice  asked,  "Is  this  Mr.  Marsden's  ?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  man,"  he  answered  gruffly. 

"How  fortunate!  Our  church  is  giving  a  social  to-night,  and  we  have  been 
neglecting  you  lately.     Can  you  let  us  have  some  strawberries  ?" 

"Sometimes  a  man  appreciates  just  such  neglect  as  I  have  been  getting.  Yes, 
you  may  have  the  berries." 

Then  the  natural  man  came  to  the  surface.  "But  I  have  not  time  to  pick 
them." 

The  vision  of  hustling  John  Marsden  picking  strawberries  for  a  church  social 
caused  a  burst  of  merriment  to  reach  that  gentleman  with  Miss  Langham's  thanks. 

A  few  days  later  he  met  her  out  driving,  and  she,  remembering  the  straw- 
berries, smiled  brightly.  John  Marsden  experienced  a  strange  sensation — after- 
wards he  knew  that  he  had  blushed,  and  a  woman's  smile  wavered  before  him 
all  day. 

When  the  chill  breezes  of  November  stirred  men  to  action,  John  Marsden, 
ringing  furiously,  found  his  attention  caught  by  these  words : 

"Yes,  he  has  been  going  down  there,  off  and  on,  for  goodness  knows  how  long. 
Ben  says  he  is  after  that  eighty  acres  that  joins  his  upper  place." 

"Mebby  he  is  after  Miss  Langham  herself."  The  laughter  that  followed  the 
suggestion  proclaimed  it  a  joke. 

"Hush,  don't  say  names  over  the  'phone,  ^o  fear  of  that.  Can  you  imagine 
tiim  wasting  his  time  going  courting?" 

"Hardly,  unless  it  be  that  he  would  get  land  enough  with  her." 

The  gentleman  under  discussion  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  injury  to  the  instrument,  and  was  half  way  to  the  bam  before  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  not  attended  to  the  business  that  had  taken  -him  to  the 
telephone. 

"I'll  go  to  town  and  see  to  it,"  he  muttered.  "I'll  have  the  confound^ 
'phone  taken  out.  Half  the  women  in  this  valley  ought  to  be  gagged.  ^No  time 
to  go  courtin.'"  "i 

He  was  still  irritated  when  he  ate  his  late  supper,  waited  on  by  his  old.  houge^^ 
keeper.    She  began,  as  usual,  to  give  him  what  scraps  of  news  had  come  her  way. 
Sometimes  he  listened,  but  more  often  he  simply  pretended  to.  .,,'"• 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  the  new  minister  being  nice  to  Alice  Langhelm  at 
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the  League  supper  last  night.     I  tell  you  that  man  is  putting  in  his  best  licks. 
Will  he  get  her  or  not  ?  that's  what  everybody  in  our  church  is  wanting  to  know. 

The  old  lady  paused  to  see  if  her  listener  was  giving  proper  attention.  John 
Marsden  grunted^  so  she  went  on. 

"He  couldn't  do  better  for  himself^  and  as  for  her,  she  is  thirty-five  if  she 
is  a  day  and  she  has  not  had  a  beau  for  the  land  knows  when.  I'd  like  to  advise 
her  to  take  him.  She  having  no  mother^  some  one  ought  to  speak  to  her,  but  she 
is  a  bit  queer  and  might  not  take  it  right.  Well,  I'm  going  down  there  next  week, 
for  1  am  bound  to  know  how  things  stand." 

John  Marsden  got  up  so  suddenly  that  his  chair  tipped  over. 

"Perhaps  she  will  not  thank  you  or  any  of  the  other  old  hens  for  meddling 
in  her  affairs."     Then  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

The  old  lady,  somewhat  dazed,  got  to  her  feet.  "For  the  land  sake's,  I  be- 
lieve that  John  Marsden  at  his  time  in  life  has  been  drinking  *01d  hens !'  I'm 
thankful  that  his  poor  mother  did  not  live  to  see  this  day." 

The  man  striding  along  through  the  night  was  mentally  using  language  that 
would  have  confirmed  her  worst  fears.  He  had  come  to. hate  the  telephone,  but 
the  next  afternoon  necessity  drove  him  to  it.  His  'phone  manners  had  grown 
worse,  if  anything,  so  he  rang  as  if  he  were  sole  owner  of  the  line,  and  waited. 

A  voice  came  over  the  wire,  ^'Hello,  is  this  Miss  Langham's?" 

"No"— shortly— "and  I'm  using  this  Une." 

"So  am  I."  The  voice  was  ministerial  but  firm,  and  its  owner  again  rang 
three  short.     Then  John  Marsden  deliberately  "rubbered." 

"Hello !" 

"Hello,  Miss  Langham  ?" 

^^es." 

"Oh,  say,  I  thought  that  you  might  not  know  that  we  cleared  forty-nine  dollars 

fifty  cents  on  the  League  supper." 

^^Really,  so  much?    I  left  too  early  to  know  what  the  receipts  were." 

"I  have  some  photographs  of  interior  decoratiom-  that  I  would  like  to  show 
you ;  something  for  Thanksgiving.    I  will  drive  out  this  evening  if  I  may." 

"Oh,  certainly."    The  feminine  voice  was  hospitable  and  kind. 

"And — and — there  are  other  matters  that  I  wish  to  speak  about  if — if — ^you 
will  kindly  listen." 

Miss  Langham  seemed  to  have  hung  up,  but  one  listener  had  not. 

"The  infernal  idiot  I"  he  ejaculated. 

Miss  Langham  was  recalled  to  her  telephone  by  three  furious  short  rings.  Won- 

deringly,  she  answered  "Hello!" 

"Hello,  I  think  you  know  who  this  is?" 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  masterful,  determined,  that  went  on:  '*I  am  coming 
right  down  to  your  place,  and  when  I  get  there  I've  som<ething  to  say  that  you  will 
have  to  listen  to.    Do  you  hear  ?" 

A  woman's  voice  trembling  out  of  its  usual  placid  calm  replied,  "Of  course, 
I  hear,  and  so  does  half  of  Skagit  County." 

Her  remonstrance  was  given  on  account  of  the  place,  not  the  import  of  his 
message;  for  in  the  man's  voice  she  had  detected  the  note  that  Eve  must  have 
heard  from  Adam. 

Ten  minutes  later  Ben  Tolman,  who  was  at  his  front  gate  anxiously  peering 
up  the  road,  saw  what  he  was  looking  for  in  the  shape  of  a  familiar  bay  mare  come 
down  the  road  with  more  than  usual  haste. 

"Hiello"  he  shouted,  but  the  driver  did  not  pull  up;  so  he  yelled  derisively, 
'TTou  need  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going.  Half  the  women  on  our  line  are  telling 
the  other  talf  that  you've  just  been  proposing  over  the  telephone." 


THE  DANCE  AT  BEAVER  CREEK 

By  Lfaurel  Kelsay 

THE  Turner  girls  were  in  animated  conversation  over  a  dance  to  be  given 
down  the  creek  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  That  it  was  at  a  point  sixteen 
miles  distant  and  reached  only  over  a  rough,  dusty  road  was  nothing. 
The  country  was  not  thickly  settled  then,  and  dances  were  too  few  for 
the  young  people  to  miss  any.  They  would  cheerfully  have  gone  twice 
that  distance  on  any  special  occasion  like  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Indeed,  to  the  girls — ^they  were  aU  under  nineteen — the  distance  was  an  added 
charm,  provided,  of  course,  there  was  a  suitable  escort.  They  had  been  consider- 
ing which  of  their  mjuslins  or  flowered  calico  dresses  it  might  be  best  to  wear  for 
that  event.  There  were  also  sundry  surmises  as  to  which  one  of  the  neighboring 
girls  their  brother,  now  absent  with  their  father^s  best  rig,  might  choose  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  was  somewhat  impartial,  bestowing  his  attentions  on  many  in  turn, 
and  few  were  the  country  belles  who  had  not  at  some  time  been  whirled  over  the 
country  behind  the  matched  sorrels.  Now  the  girls  were  wondering  which  one  he 
had  gone  to  visit.     Very  likely  that  would  be  the  one  he  would  take  to  the  dance. 

"I  do  hope  it  won't  be  Mattie  Wilson,^'  said  one.  ^*She  is  so  slouchy  in  her 
dress.'' 

"Rather  her  than  Sallie  Wicks,  with  her  forward  ways  that  make  people  talk 
if  she's  going  with  any  of  us,"  said  the  youngest,  who  being  only  fifteen  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  escort  of  her  own,  but  was  obliged  to 
**tag  along"  with  her  elders.     *^Don't  you  think  so,  Carrie?" 

"I  know  whom  Carrie's  goin'  with,"  sang  little  Charlie,  sprawled  on  the  floor, 
his  heels  in  the  air.  "She's  goin'  with  a  feller  with  a  black  muffstash — ^an'  he 
gives  me  candy."  He  rolled  over  against  his  mother's  chair  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  hands  that  reached  for  him. 

Carrie  smiled  happily.  She  knew  whose  buggy  would  take  her.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  long  ride,  the  happy  exchange  of  confldences,  the  conversation 
tinged  with  the  romance  lent  by  an  ever-changing' panorama  of  hill  and  valley, 
delightful  anticipation. 

"I  don't  care  who  Sam  takes,"  she  said. 

A  young  man  rode  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  When  he  showed  signs  of  halting 
in  front  of  the  gate  the  girls  rose  in  welcome. 

"Howdy,  Eb,"  called  old  man  Turner  without  moving.     "Won't  you  'light?" 

"No,  I  ain't  time.  Jest  stopped  on  my  way  home.  Howdy,  girls."  The 
fdih  ^'Janced  at  one  another,  wondering  which  one  he  had  come  to  see.  Then 
Carrie,  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  the  others  were  upon  her,  flushed  and  started 
down  the  steps.  Since  at  several  times  she  had  accepted  Eb's  escort,  and  even 
entertained  him  afternoons  when  he  had  called,  and  the  other  girls  had  fled,  sbo 
was  probably  the  one  he  desired  to  communicate  with;  therefore  it  was  clearly 
her  duty  to  advance  and  take  up  the  conversation.  The  others  reseated  them- 
selves with  some  relief.  They  were  a  little  tired.  Two  young  men  from  town 
had  just  departed  after  a  long  stay.  Besides  Eb  was  not  greatly  liked  by  them. 
Down  in  front  Carrie  was  holding  the  gate  open  hospitably. 

"Better  come  in,  Eb,  and  stay  to  supper." 

"No,  I  guess  not  to-day."  He  dismounted  and  came  close  to  the  gate,  draw- 
ing the  bridle  rein  over  his  arm,  his  hulking  shoulders  heaving  as  he  walked,  his 
*T)uttermilk"  blue  eyes  white  spots  in  his  sunburnt  face,  his  yellow  hair  powdered 
with  dust. 

"Jest  been  down  in  the  bottom  to  see  if  Tom  Clark  wanted  to  take  a  couple  o' 
ton  of  hay  offn  my  hands.    I  don't  want  the  hauling  of  it  after  it's  cut,"  he  said. 

"Oh,"  Carrie  laughed,  "I  s'pose  you  stopped  at  Perkins  'on  your  way  back, 
flow's  Jennie?" 
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"I  didn't  stop  there,  an'  I  didn't  see  Jennie,"  he  declared.  "It  was  about 
the  Fourth  of  July;  I  wanted  to  see — '^ 

"How's  your  mother/'  inquired  Carrie,  who  if  possible  wished  to  keep  off 
the  subject  of  the  Fourth  of  July  dances.  "She  was  complaining  of  rheumatism 
when  T  saw  her  last  at  Sunday  school." 

"She's  well.     Say,  Carrie,  will  you — " 

"Why  don't  Nellie  ever  come  over?  I  think  its  mean  of  her  not  to  pay  back 
my  visit." 

"Sister's  real  busy  now.  She's  making  a  dress  to  wear  to  the  Fourth  of  July 
dance.     Say,  Carrie,  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  dance  with  me." 

"Oh,  Eb,  I'm  sorry,  but  I'm — uncertain.    I  may  not  go  at  all." 

Carrie  was  not  disposed  to  confide  too  much. 

"What!  ain't  you  goin'?     Better.      Everybody's  goin'." 

"But — well — ^you  see  I've  made  other  arrangements." 

"Why  can't  ye  go  with  me?  I  ain't  ast  anybody  else  'cause  I  wanted  you. 
Ain't  T  been  to  see  you  jest  as  if  you  was  my  girl?  An'  I  think  ye  ort  to  go  with 
me."     The  buttermilk  orbs  looked  appeal  and  aflfection. 

"I  would,  Eb,  but  I've  promised  to  go  with  somebody  else,"  the  red  surging 
over  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  fingering  the  hollyhocks  that  brushed  her  shoulder. 

"What I     Wasn't  I  soon  enough  with  my  invite?      Who  did  ye  promise?" 

"Oh,  now,  Eb,"  laughing,  "isn't  that  asking  too  much?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  to  you  who  I  go  to  dances  with?"  she  asked  archly. 

"Now,  Carrie,  ain't  ye  pretty  near  my  girl  ?  An'  if  ye  go  to  goin'  around  the 
country  with  others,  I  want  to  know  who  'tis.  Please,  Carrie,  won't  you  tell  me, 
jest  as  an  old  friend,"  he  urged. 

The  girl  twisted  the  hollyhock  blooms  to  pieces. 

"If  I  tell  you,  Eb,"  she  said  slowly,  "it'll  be  just  because  you  are  an  old 
friend,  but" — impressively — "will  you  promise  never  to  tell  any  one,  especially 
the  Brown  girls?  'Cause  theVU  tell  it  all  around  and  I  wouldn't  have  him  think 
I  was  bragging,"  with  the  slightest  accent  on  "him." 

The  yellow  eyebrows  came  down  in  a  frown.  "No,  of  course  I  won't  tell. 
Who  is  it?"  impatiently. 

She  looked  as  if  she  did  not  believe  him,  but  answered  softly,  "Alf  Hadley." 

"Alf  Hadley !"  in  affected  surprise,  mingled  with  contempt.  He  had  guessed 
this.  "Good  land!  Carrie  Turner,  you  surely  ain't  goin'  with  him?  You  don't 
want  to  be  seen  with  a  fellow  like  that!" 

'*Why?"  throwing  up  her  chin,  a  smile  that  was  half  sneer  on  her  lips.  Eb 
Saunders  had  been  daunted  by  that  smile  often  when  he  had  endeavored  to  give 
their  conversation  a  sentimental  turn,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it. 

"Well,  if  you  just  knew" — and  he  hesitated.  "Why,  he  got  drunk  up  at 
Schwartz'  saloon  last  Sunday,  an'  jumped  on  the  table  with  both  feet,  an'  left  the 
print  of  his  boot  heels,"  he  added,  seeing  doubt  in  her  face.  "Fact,  Bill  Blodgett 
he  was  there  an'  seen  him." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"It's  so;  he  an'  another  fellow,  both  drunk." 

"Did  you  see  him?" 

"No,  but  lots  o'  others  did.  Bill  Blodgett  told  me.  I  seen  the  print  of  the 
hoot  heels  on  the  table.  Now,  vou  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  is.  You 
don't  want  to  go  with  anybody  that  gets  drunk." 

"If  I  thought  it  was  true — " 

"It  is  true.  Now  I'll  tell  ye  jest  what  Bill  told  me,"  and  he  began  to  relate 
in  a  confidential  tone,  with  much  nasal  emphasis,  a  long  story  of  the  occurrence. 
Carrie  listened  with  eyes  looking  far  away  over  the  hills.  But  she  did  not  see 
any  of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Unpleasant  pictures  were  forcing  themselves 
upon  her  brain  and  blinding  her  eyes.  When  Eb  had  finished  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  said  slowly. 

"So  he  was  drunk?" 
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"Of  course  he  was.  Now  you  know  that  no  girl  can  afford  to  go  around 
with  a  fellow  that  gets  drunk.     Throw  him  over  an'  come  with  me.^' 

The  smile  came  back  to  Carrie's  face. 

"0,  but  I  didn't  say  for  sure  I  was  going.'' 

"If  you  do  you  won't  go  with  him?" 

"No,  Eb,  I  won't.     I'm  believing  what  you  say.     I  won't  go  with  him." 

"Then  you'll  go  with  me?" 

"No,  I'm  not  going  at  all."  And  that  was  all  that  Eb  could  get  from  her, 
though  he  continued  his  argument  a  half  hour  longer. 

Carrie  watched  him  go,  smiling  indiflferently  till  his  back  was  turned,  and 
several  yards  were  placed  between  him  and  the  gate.  Then  a  sudden  change  came 
over  her  face,  giving  it  a  sorrowful  cast  quite  unusual  to  its  plump  contour.  But 
it  was  not  there  long.  If  that  was  the  kind  of  a  man  he  was — and  then  to  have 
the  cheek  to  com^e  and  ask  her  on  the  top  of  that.  Humph!  and  Carrie  sniffed 
and  tossed  her  head. 

"1  want  to  ride  Jim  to  town  to-m/orrow,"  she  informed  her  father  that  even- 
ing. The  next  day  when  she  had  completed  her  small  purchases  in  the  village 
store  and  started  to  unhitch  her  horse  from  the  rack  in  front  of  the  postoff.ce,  Alf 
Hadley  was  foremost  among  those  who  rushed  forward  to  assist  her  to  mount,  and 
distanced  the  rest.  She  had  expected  this,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  de- 
ferred her  departure  until  he,  in  an  imoccupied  moment,  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  store.     She  halted  by  the  horse's  head,  out  of  earshot  of  the  others. 

"Why,  it  is  you,  Mr.  Hadley,"  she  said  in  affected  surprise.  "1  didn't  ex- 
pect to  have  the  honor,"  very  scornfully  and  loftily. 

*'0f  course,  dear,  I'd  always  come  to  help  you,  if  'twas  only  to  get  a  word 
or  two  from  >Dur  sweet  lips." 

She  ignored  the  affectionate  light  in  his  eyes. 

"I  didn't  'spose  you'd  be  able  to  be  out  yet.  How's  Mr.  Schwartz?"  The 
unmistakable  sneer  in  the  voice  aroused  the  young  man. 

"What  now,  Carrie?     I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said,  bewildered. 

"Anybody  thaf  s  acted  as  you  have  ought  to  know  better  than  to  come  to  lielp 
a  respectable  young  lady  on  her  horse,"  she  continued,  fumbling  about  the  saddle, 
her  back  turned. 

"Carrie,  dear,  what's  the  matter?     What  have  I  done." 

"Don't  ask  me.  Ask  yourself.  And  now  that  I'm  in  conversation  with 
you,  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I  can't  go  to  the  ball  with  you,  I 
don't  wish  your  company.  I've  made  other  arrangements."  She  had  succeeded 
in  getting  this  speech  off,  as  she  had  rehearsed  it  coming  down,  but  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  housetops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  She  dared  not 
look  at  Hadley's  face. 

What  protests  he  might  have  made  she  did  not  stay  to  learn.  She  jerkeil 
the  bridle  rein  from  his  hand,  put  one  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  was  in  the  saddle' 
before  he  could  recover  himself.  She  settled  herself,  then  added  another  ^^ting: 
"And  please  remember,  Mr.  Hadley,  that  I  dont'  wish  to  be  seen  with  you  any 
more." 

The  startled  Jim  sprang  suddenly  forward,  under  the  impetus  of  the  cut 
he  received  from  her  switch,  and  with  her  head  very  erect  she  rode  rapidly  away. 
But  there  were  times  on  the  road  home  when  that  head  went  several  degrees  lowor, 
and  the  paper  parcel  in  front  of  her  saddle  splashed  with  tears. 

Carrie  did  go  to  the  ball,  but  not  with  Eb.  When  it  became  known  in  the  family 
that  Alf  Hadley  was  ineligible,  her  mother  said : 

'•'It  seems  a  pity  that  a  yivng  girl  must  stay  away  from  a  dance  on  account 
of  him." 

"Go  with  me,"  said  her  brother. 

"What!"  Carrie  exclaimed,  '^didn't  either  Mattie  or  Sallie  consent?" 

"Mattie's  too  smart,  and  Sallie  had  promised  to  go  with  someone  else    a 
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month  ago.     Next  time  1^11  look  out  in  time.     But  they'll  never  get  a  chance  to 
ride  with  me  again.'' 

Sam,  although  the  best  natured  and  most  devoted  of  cavaliers,  if  ever  angered 
or  offended  had  never  been  known  to  return  and  make  up  with  a  disdainful  belle. 
Carrie  sighed,  and  wondered  if  all  men  were  alike  in  that  respect.  Then  she 
thought,  rebuldng  her  feelings,  that  it  did  not  matter  any  way.  She  was  the  one 
to  be  offended. 

So  Carrie  rode  with  her  brother  to  the  dance.  It  was  a  double^seated  rig, 
and  Eb  was  on  the  front  seat  with  Carrie's  youngest  sister,  who,  in  the  joy  of 
having  a  separate  beau  of  her  own,  had  overlooked  all  Eb's  shortcomings. 

It  was  not  dark  when  they  drew  up  before  the  gate  of  the  farm  house  where 
the  dance  was  held.  Yet  the  sound  of  fiddles  and  dancing  feet,  mingled  with  the 
strident,  "Swing !"  and  ^'All  promienade !"  of  the  caller  came  from  the  open  win- 
dows and  doors.     Here  they  were  met  by  the  arms  of  the  motherly  farmer's  wife. 

**Ln.nd  sakes !  just  throw  off  your  dusters  an'  come  right  in  an*  have  a  bite  of 
supper  before  yoh  go  up  stairs  to  get  ready,"  was  her  invitation  after  a  hearty 
hand  shake  all  around.  She  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room,  where  her  helpers, 
in  exceedingly  stiff  white  aprons,  were  bustling  about  between  the  long  tables, 
among  the  rows  of  dishes,  stacks  of  pies  and  piles  of  cooked  meats,  roimd  eyed 
and  fairly  bulging  with  the  sense  of  responsibility. 

Upstairs,  her  eyes  dancing  in  anticipation,  Carrie  hooked  her  "sprigged 
muslin"  dress. 

"Are  there  many  here,  Minnie?"  she  asked. 

"0,  yes ;  nigh  about  twenty-five  couple  already,  and  lots  yet  to  come,"  answered 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  holding  the  candle  so  Carrie  could  see  the 
back  of  her  dress. 

"There's  the  Smiths  from  up  the  valley,  and  the  Muggins  boys  from  the 
Butte,"  and  she  enumerated  a  long  list.  '*lliey  ain't  here  yet.  My,  but  you  do 
look  sweet  with  them  long  curls !" 

"Whose  baby  is  that?"  said  Carrie,  her  mouthful  of  pins  indicating  one  on 
the  bed. 

"Mrs.  Winters'.  She's  dancing  now,"  answered  Minnie.  '^My,  you  just 
ought  to  see  them !  Seven  babies  on  one  bed  in  the  back  room.  I  expect  all  the 
beds  '11  be  full  before  the  night's  over.  Yes,  Ma,  I'll  come,"  in  answer  to  a  sub- 
dued call  from  the  stairway.  "Steve  Jackson  and  Sadie  York,"  she  went  on, 
"they're  here.  Did  you  know  they  were  married.  Yes,  married  to-day.  Yes,  I'm 
coming !"  She  was  called  again.  "Ma's  she's  that  nervous  and  flustered  she  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Now  I  don't  get  excited.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  leave  you.  You 
can  find  your  way  down,  can't  you?" 

She  rushed  out,  returning  before  her  dress  was  through  the  doorway  to  say: 
"Say,  there's  an  awful  pretty  girl  here.  She  came  with  a  Mr.  Hadley  from  up 
the  valley  somewhere.    Know  him  ?    Yes,  Ma.    Oh,  dear !"  and  she  vanished. 

.  Down  stairs  in  the  two  rooms  that  had  been  cleared  for  the  purpose  eight 
quadrilles  were  in  progress  when  Carrie  and  her  sister  entered  and  found  seats.  It 
was  not  diJBBcult  to  pick  out  young  Hadley,  who  was  dancing  with  a  girl  in  red, 
apparently  enjoying  himself  exceedingly. 

"I  don't  see  ttiat  she  is  a  bit  pretty,"  was  Carrie's  comment  to  her  sister. 
But  as  the  evening  wore  on  she  could  not  help  noticing  that  Alf  Hadley  led  the 
lady  with  the  red  dress  on  the  floor  quite  frequently — too  often  not  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 

Straightway  Carrie  became  very  gay,  and  danced  recklessly,  almost  without 
intermission. 

"I  'spose  you're  enjoyin'  yourself  a  heap.  Miss  Turner?" 

It  was  the  twentieth  time  Carrie  had  heard  that  same  remark  from  the  awk- 
ward youths  with  perspiring  hands  and  shiny  red  faces,  who,  feeling  that  they 
must  talk  with  their  partners,  believed  this  was  the  only  proper  way  to  open  the 
conversation. 
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Carrie  answered  listlessly,  then  suddenly  she  straightened  up,  smiled  and 
then  leaned  over  toward  her  partner  and  began  to  talk  with  a  cordiality  and  ani- 
mation that  took  him  by  surprise.  Across  from  where  they  stood,  at  the  foot  of 
the  set,  a  couple  had  just  taken  places.  It  was  Hadley  and  the  girl  in  red.  Until 
now  they  had  not  been  in  the  same  set  together.  Carrie  had  hoped  that  during 
the  evening  Hadley  might  seek  her  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  he  seemed  to  avoid 
her.  ^*Now,^'  she  thought,  with  hot  cheeks,  "we  will  be  obliged  to  clasp  hands.^^ 
She  wondered  if  he  would  give  her  any  sign  of  recognition — a  pressure  of  the 
hand  when  they  were  turning.  Alf  had  been  so  devoted  in  the  months  past.  The 
suggestion  never  came  into  her  head  that  she  could  do  so  unlady  like  an  act  as  to 
press  his  hand.  But  the  dance  was  finished  without  any  word,  look,  or  sign  from 
him. 

Later,  after  the  midnight  supper,  Carrie  was  seated  on  the  front  porch  with 
Steve  Jackson  and  his  wife,  Em  Saunders  at  her  side.  A  young  man  made  his 
way  toward  her  leading  another.  Mrs.  Jackson  gripped  Carrie's  arm  and  whispered 
something  hastily,  of  which  Carrie  could  only  catch  the  words,  "Say  no.'* .  Sur- 
prised, she  managed  to  murmur  "Engaged,''  after  the  yoving  man  had  been  in- 
troduced.    After  they  had  left  Carrie  turned  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 

"What  was  it?"  she  asked.. 

"I  told  you  not  to  dance  with  him.  He's  been  drinking,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson. 
"Sure ;  got  a  bottle  out  in  the  bam.    Steve  can  tell  you." 

"Yes,  he  has,"  Steve  declared.  He  and  another  fellow.  They  came  late 
alone.  They  were  all  right  at  first,  but  now  you  can  smell  it  on  their  breath," 
impressively. 

"Then  why  did  Arthur  bring  him  up  and  introduce  him?" 

"O,  he's  a  boy  an'  don't  know  any  better." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"His  name's  Al  Burgess,"  Steve  answered.  "I  seen  him  drunk  up  at  Schwartz' 
saloon  a  couple  o'  weeks  ago.     He's  no  good  anjrway." 

"He's  not  the  only  one  that  gets  drunk,"  interposed  Eb  Saunders.  "Alf 
Hadley,  he  was  drunk  there  two  Simdays  ago,  and  jumped  on  the  table  an'  left 
his  heel  prints,  too." 

"Pshaw!"  now  declared  Steve  emphatically,  "that  was  this  same  fellow  Al 
Burgess.  Alf  Hadley  was  never  there  that  day.  I  know,  'cause  I  was  there 
myself.  No  place  for  me,  I  'spose,  but  I  wasn't  married  then,"  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  wife.  ^TTes,  I  remember  Al  did  jump  on  the  table  and  kicked  the 
chairs  over,  too,"  he  added  laughing. 

"Then  it  wasn't  Mr.  Hadley  at  all!"  breathlessly  from  Carrie. 

"Naw!  Hadley  he  was  up  at  Brown's  practicing  songs  with  the  girls.  I 
think  I  know,  'cause  Sadie  here  was  there  with  them,  and  I  went  up  there  after  her." 
"That's  so,"  Mrs.  Jackson  agreed.  "We  was  all  practicing  hymns  for  church 
that  evening,  and  we  all  went  to  church  together.  Alf  Hadley  went  with  Alice 
Brown." 

Carrie  fairly  gasped.  She  turned  to  Eb  Saunders,  wrath  rising  above  the 
relief  she  felt. 

^TTou  told  me,"  she  said.     "You — ^"  and  she  almost  choked. 

"Now,"  Eb  began  in  his  most  conciliatory  tone,  "I  'lowed  sure  it  was  the  truth. 
Bill  Blodgett  said  he  seen  him  there,  and  he  told  me.     How  was  I  to  know — " 

*TBill  Blodgett  don't  know  Alf  Hadley.  No,  nor  Burgess  either,"  interrupted 
Steve.  "He  works  at  Peter's  farm,  and  never  comes  to  town  often  enough  to  get  ac- 
quainted.     Besides  he  was  drunk  himself  that  day." 

Eb  reddened.  He  had  really  believed  the  story,  and  had  only  meant  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  still  he  had  been  willing  enough  to  receive  it  without  investigation. 
He  turned  to  Carrie  and  commenced  a  long  and  elaborate  explanation  to  show 
how  clearly  he  had  been  blameless,  but  Carrie  cut  him  short. 

"Tha^U  do,  Eb  Saunders !     I  just  don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  you. 
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Never  let  me  hear  you  tell  anything  against  one  of  my  friends  again.     I^m  done 
with  you." 

Rising,  she  made  her  way  through  the  spooning  couples  on  the  moonlit  porch, 
passed  into  the  ball  room  and  out  again  through  the  hallway,  where  men  were 
lounging  and  walking  about,  and  out  on  the  roomy  back  porch.  She  knew  what 
she  wanted  to  do,  and  went  straight  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it.  The  porch, 
dimly  lit,  appeared  empty,  and  she  started  to  return.  Then  her  heart  leaped. 
There,  leaning  against  a  doorway  in  the  shadow,  was  Alf  Hadley,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  staring  moodily  on  the  floor.     Carrie  went  straight  to  him. 

"Say,  Alf,  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  The  words  were  halting,  but  the  tone 
was  even. 

He  jerked  his  head  up  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  relief  showing  on  his  coun- 
tenance, but  he  did  not  speak. 

"Say,  Alf,  I'm  awful  sorry  I  treated  you  so.  I  wanted  to  come  with  you  all 
the  time.  They — ^told  me  a  lie.  They  said — you — got  drunk  and — ^"  she  was 
nearly  sobbing  by  this  time. 

The  light  of  a  rapturous  smile  broke  over  Hadley's  face  as  he  reached  down 
and  grasped  the  fluttering  hands. 

*^ever  mind,  little  one."  His  voice  was  tender  and  soothing.  ^'I  know 
now  why  you  wouldn't  come.  Sam,  was  telling  me  awhile  ago.  Eb  just  wanted 
to  get  you  away  from  me,  that's  all.  But  he  hasn't,"  and  his  arm  went  around 
the  light  shawl  about  her  shoulders. 

Presently  Carrie  remembered  the  shadow,  and  disengaging  herself,  looked 
up.      "But,  Alf,"  she  said,  "who  is  the  girl  in  red?" 

He  laughed.  "0,  that's  a  girl  I've  known  a  long  time.  She's  going  to 
marry  my  brother  when  he  gets  back  from  the  mines." 

"Oh !" 

"Say,  I'm  going  to  take  you  home  anvway." 
"What  of  her?" 

"I'll  let  her  go  with  Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Maggie.      They  go  right  by  her 
door.     She  won't  care.     You'll  go,  won't  you?" 
"WiU  I?" 


THE  LUCK  OF  JIMMY  DARROW 

By  Dennis  H.  Stovall 

HIS  name  was  James  Weldenberg  Darrow,  but  he  was  known  throughout 
the  district  diggings  as  "Jimmy  Darrow,"  and,  in  truth,  to  many  he  was 
just  plain  "Jim."  He  was  by  profession  a  pocket-hunter.  The  trail 
he  followed  had  its  beginning  at  the  central  camp  and  its  ending  some- 
where in  the  Soldier  Creek  wilds.  A  hand-made  cedar  shingle,  nailed 
to  a  scrub  pine,  close  by  the  winding  trail,  bore  the  following  inscription: 

NO  MONEY,  NO  WOMEN,  NO  WINE. 

BEYOND  IS 

HELL! 

TURN  BACK,  STRANGER. 

The  shingle  was  the  turning  point  on  the  chaparral  trail,  and  was  a  warning 
to  all  who  came  that  way  that  they  had  gone  far  enough;  that  beyond  was  to  be 
found  none  of  the  things  that  men  work,  struggle  and  die  for. 
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Very  few  went  beyond  the  warning  sign.  It  was  not  only  the  eloquence  of 
the  scrawled  words  on  the  shingle  that  made  the  wandering  prospector  turn  his 
head,  but  more  the  utter  uninviting  aspect  of  the  country  beyond.  Great  moun- 
tains of  pine  reared  steep  and  rugged  into  the  sky.  The  walls  of  the  canyon  were 
sheer  walls  of  stone.  Untrodden  by  man,  the  great  wilderness  slept,  with  noth- 
ing to  break  its  primeval  stillness  save  the  babble  of  the  creek  through  the  canyon, 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  aAd  the  songs  and  cries  of  birds  and  beasts. 
In  all  this  there  was,  indeed,  but  little  to  attract  even  the  seeker  for  gold. 

There  were  two,  however,  who  paid  no  heed  to  the  sign  or  its  warning.  These 
two  were  Jim  and  Billy.  Each  year,  as  regularly  as  the  onion-skin  bark  peeled 
from  the  madrona  trunks,  these  two  went  twice  by  that  sign,  once  going  in,  once 
coming  out. 

Jimmy  was  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  but  was  as  agile  and  active  as  a  man 
of  twenty-five.  He  was  tanned  and  weather-beaten  as  all  men  are  who  spend  their 
days  in  the  heat,  winds  and  cold  of  the  outside  world. 

Billy  was  a  tough,  hardy  burro  that  first  saw  the  light  of  day  through  the 
cracks  of  a  Mexican  adobe.  Billy  was  not  a  beauty,  but  he  was  certainly  *^all 
there'^  in  the  matter  of  packing  freight.  His  shaggy  hair  was  musty  blue  in 
color,  and  neither  the  heat  of  summer,  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  nor  the 
sharp  sickle  of  old  Father  Time  made  any  material  change  in  Bill/s  complexion. 
The  miners  down  in  the  central  camp  used  to  wonder  which  would  wear  out  first — 
Jim  or  Billy. 

Jimmy  was  a  very  quiet  man.  He  talked  and  said  but  little,  and  seemed 
more  content  when  alone  than  at  any  other  time.  The  miners  all  agreed  that 
Jim  had  "a  past,^*  though  what  this  past  was,  no  one  dared  question.  • 

One  spring,  as  was  his  wont,  Jimmy  packed  his  burro,  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  struck  out  for  the  mountains.  When  night  came  after  the  fourth  day's  travel 
the  prospector  halted  and  prepared  to  strike  camp.  "Well,  Billy,  here  we  are 
again,''  said  Jimmy  to  the  burro  in  a  familiar  sort  of  way.  "We're  a  little  earlier 
than  usual,  but  that's  all  the  better,  fer  we  kin  get  in  a  better  simimer's  work." 

The  following  morning  Jimmy  took  his  spade  and  pan  and  went  down  into  the 
creek.  He  selected  a  favorable  gravel  bed,  and  following  the  stream,  panned 
the  dirt,  washing  each  pan  carefully  down  and  scanning  the  remaining  residue  for 
colors  of  gold.  Nearly  the  entire  morning  passed  fruitlessly,  but  at  last  a  little 
string  of  yellow  followed  in  the  corner  of  the  pan,  close  at  the  heels  of  the  black 
sand.  With  this  discovery  the  weather-beaten  features  brightened  with  a  smile 
of  happiness. 

That  little  string  of  yellow  was  gold,  and  the  black  sand  to  which  it  closely 
clung  was  its  inseparable  companion. 

That  little  string  of  yellow  brought  increased  vigor  to  Jimmy's  despairing 
sinews,  and  he  went  more  diligently  to  his  task.  He  panned  again  and  again,  and 
when  he  found  the  colors  growing  brighter  with  each  pan  he  smiled  yet  more 
happily,  for  then  he  knew  he  was  on  a  "trace"  to  follow  which  correctly  would 
lead  him  to  a  pocket. 

With  each  pan  he  poured  the  little  yellow  particles  into  his  rough  palm  and 
examined  them  carefully.  He  knew  at  once  whether  each  came  from  the  same 
source.  There  were  no  two  colors  of  gold  alike — ^to  him;  he  knew  his  business. 
He  would  have  known  those  colors  again  had  he  found  them  in  the  mountain 
depths  or  washed  across  the  city  pavement.  That  was  one  of  the  tricks  of  his 
trade  that  many  years'  experience  had  taught. 

It  was  a  hasty  meal  Jimmy  ate  that  day.  He  was  on  a  trace  now,  and  was 
very  much  like  a  hound  after  a  jackrabbit — ^there  was  no  stopping  him.  On  and 
on  the  pocket-hunter  followed  the  trace.  It  led  down  the  creek  and  then  along 
the  gulch  following  the  stream.  For  one  whole  week  he  worked,  and  still  the 
treasure  remained  uncovered. 
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At  last,  sick  and  disheartened,  the  weary  pocket-hunter  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
stone  on  the  creek  bank  to  rest  himself  and  l£ink  it  over.  He  knew  that  some- 
where on  that  mountain  was  a  hidden  glory-hole,  but  now  the  trace  had  abruptly 
ended  with  no  treasure  in  sight.  As  he  sat  resting  Jimmy  idly  passed  his  time 
carving  his  name  on  the  mossy  stone  with  his  jackknife.  While  scratching  on 
the  hard  surface  of  the  stone  his  eyes  were  suddenly  riveted  to  the  crude  markings 
on  the  rock.  Little  streaks  of  yellow  appeared  across  the  scratched  surface. 
Jimmy  examined  them  critically  for  a  moment,  then  threw  his  hat  into  the  air 
and  yelled. 

Those  little  streaks  of  yellow  were  gold. 

Jimmy  rolled  back  the  stone  and  found  it.  A  great,  glittering,  heaping 
pocket,  the  kind  the  patient,  untiring  pocket-hunter  had  seen  in  his  dreams.  If 
Jimmy  was  a  hound  chasing  a  jackrabbit  before,  he  was  now  the  same  dog  wildly 
'^iggiDLg  the  rabbit  from  his  hole. 

Madly,  excitedly  he  dug  and  scooped  the  gold-laden  gravel  from  its  treasure 
bed.  Pan  after  pan  was  filled  and  washed  down  at  the  creek's  brink.  Every 
pan  yielded  royally  of  its  golden  residue,  and  Jimmy's  buckskin  bag  grew  as 
it  had  never  grown  befora  He  worked  as  a  man  in  deliriunL  A  strange  glare 
came  to  his  eyes  and  a  giddy  whirl  to  his  brain.  It  was  the  final  touch  of  the 
gold  fever,  the  touch  that  makes  men  "tippy,''  and  places  them  in  the  ^locoed" 
rank. 

Jimmy  forgot  his  midday  meal,  his  flapjacks,  beans — ^and  Billy.  When 
night  clothed  the  canyon  in  its  dark  mantle,  the  prospector  spread  his  blankets 
over  the  glory-hole  and  tossed  impatiently  till  the  dawn's  first  light  streaks 
silhouetted  the  pines  on  the  eastern  mountain  range.  This  day  passed  as  had  the 
previous  one,  with  a  hasty  snatch  at  a  cold  "camp  sinker,"  the  only  pretense  for 
a  meal.  Billy  was  turned  loose  to  rustle  for  himself,  and  wandered  off  down 
the  canyon  to  seek  better  pastures. 

On  the  fourth  day  only  Jimmy's  head  showed  above  the  treasure  pit  as  he 

shoveled  out  the  dirt,  and  the  next  day  when  the  sun  arose  he  was  as  "daffy"  as  a 

French  fiddler. 

*      *      * 

A  week  later  a  familiar  object  came  into  the  central  camp.  It  was  Billy. 
He  was  jaded,  travel-worn,  and  hungry.  He  was  without  a  rider  or  pack,  carry- 
ing naught  but  a  halter,  the  tattered  rope  of  which  dragged  beneath  his  feet 

Billy  made  directly  for  his  master's  cabin  and  halted.  A  crowd  gathered 
about  him,  eager  for  some  news  of  Jimmy.  The  burro  looked  at  them  with  a 
troubled  expression  shadowing  his  usually  passive  countenance.  He  was  telling 
those  about  him  of  his  master.  His  language  was  that  of  a  Mexican  burro,  but 
it  was  easily  understood.      The  miners  shook  their  heads  in  grave  apprehension. 

"Somethin's  wrong,  boys,"  spoke  one;  "we'd  better  take  Billy  and  back-track." 

A  party  was  hastily  organized.  In  the  meantime  Billy  was  given  a  good 
feed,  and  he  ate  with  the  appetite  of  a  starving  burro. 

It  was  a  rough  trail  over  which  the  burro  led  the  searching  party.  On  the 
second  day  they  passed  the  warning  sign  on  the  pine  tree,  but  Billy  and  those  with 
liim  kept  right  on.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  all  but  the  burro  were  nearly 
worn  out.  They  were  far  up  the  canyon,  and  just  before  night  dropped  its  gloom 
into  the  gulch  they  found  Jimmy — not  dead,  as  many  of  them  had  sadly  ex- 
pected, but  nearly  so. 

He  barely  recognized  the  familiar  faces  of  those  about  him.  A  pleasant  light 
came  to  his  hollow  eyes  as  he  feebly  held  out  his  hand. 

After  a  few  days'  careful  treatment,  Jimmy  grew  better  and  told  the  story  of 
his  glory-hole. 

Two  months  later  he  was  well  and  a  rich  man. 


DISCORD-A  SKETCH 

By  Emma  Roll  Edw^arcla 

HE  stood  on  the  back  porch  waiting  for  Joe  to  bring  in  the  milk.  FroiA 
the  bam  came  the  toues  of  the  hired  man's  deep  bass,  as  he, sang  at  his 
milking : 

O,  I'll  row  you  so  quick,  and  I'll  row  you  so  steady; 
And  'tis  but  a  penny  to  Twickenham  Town. 

It  was  the  vesper  hour,  and  from  the  little  church  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
floated  the  chimes  of  the  bell,  calling  the  farmer  from  his  day's  toil  in  the  field,  and 
the  farmer's  wife  from  her  toil  in  the  house;  calling  them  together  for  evening 
prayer. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  stretched  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  stacks  of 
newly-piled  hay.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the  climbing  roses,  and 
the  breeze  wafted  the  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  from  the  front  porch  around  to 
the  back  step  where  the  woman  stood.  One  arm  hung  nerveless  at  her  side,  while 
against  the  other,  resting  on  the  railing,  she  leaned  her  tired  heai  lines  of  deep 
sorrow  were  written  on  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  gray;  once  they  must 
have  been  sparkling  and  full  of  joy;  now  they  mirrored  a  soul  worn  from  life's 
struggles,  resigned  and  dumbly  patient. 

Her  forehead  was  high  and  full,  and  the  blue  veins  were  delicately  traced. 
The  hair,  luxuriant  yet,  was  streaked  with  gray,  and  drawn  tightly  back  in  an 
unbecoming  knot,  save  for  a  few  stubborn  locks,  which  had  rebelled  at  the  impris- 
onment and,  exulting  in  their  freedom,  played  about  her  brow,  softening  the 
harsh  lines. 

Although  years,  and  care,  and  crushing  sorrow  had  done  their  best,  her  mouth 
was  still  beautiful. 

Her  cheeks  had  lopt  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  youth,  but  the  skin  was  fair 
and  soft.  She  must  have  been  lovely  once,  but  that  was  long  ago — she  had  nothing 
in  common  with  beauty  now. 

Her  hands,  blue-veined,  and  exquisitely  formed,  were  roughened  and  hardened 
by  years  of  unremitting  toil. 

Despite  her  shabby  dress,  and  careworn  expression,  she  was  not  in  harmony 
with  her  surroundings — a  bird  caught  flying  from  the  bonnie  south,  caged  in  a 
narrow  prison-house  of  the  north. 

The  sun  sank  lower  in  the  west.  The  glory  of  the  crimson  rays  flooded  across 
the  yard,  crept  up  the  steps,  and  over  the  woman's  face,  revealing  all  the  suppressed 
misery  of  years — ^the  pitiful  lines  of  disappointed  hope,  and  the  patient  lines  of 
silent  endurance. 

She  lifted  her  head  for  the  benediction  of  the  d3dng  glory.  A  halo  of  light 
hovered  above,  changing  the  gray  to  a  crown  of  gold. 

Her  tired  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  glory  from  within ;  her  beautiful  lips  parted, 
and  softly  she  whispered,  this  farmer's  wife : 

The  high  that  proved  too  high; 

The  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 

Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard, 

Enough  that  they  heard  it  once; 

We  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

The  last  ray  sank  in  the  west;  the  quietness  of  evening  settled  down  upon 
the  earth. 

The  boy  came  whistling  from  the  bam.  The  woman  gave  one  long  last  look 
at  the  horizon,  and  a  new  light  came  into  her  eyes,  and  into  her  soul  a  deep  peace. 

^'Maggie,"  came  a  querulous  voice  from  within,  "can't  you  come  in  and  fix  this 
blasted  tie?  What  are  you  doin'  out  there  starin'  at  the  ground?  The  last  bell's 
rung  for  meetin',   and  I've  got  to  feed  them  hogs  yet" 


THE  ETHICS  OF  EMOTION 

By  Byron  E.  Cooney 

WITH  rare  discrimination  Mrs.  DuFrane  seated  the  ingenue  from 
Dodgeville  and  the  Professor  side  by  side.  The  keen  intuition  of 
the  experienced  hostess  told  her  she  must  protect  her  niece  from 
any  possible  embarrassment,  for  there  was  no  telling  what  thought- 
less women  or  nonsensical  boys  might  say  to  set  the  debutante  ill 
at  ease  at  this,  her  first  dinner  party. 

What  Mrs.  DuFrane  chose  to  think  of  as  "tongue-tieditis'*  was  as  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  parlor  paralysis,  and  for  this  she  had  provided  a  preventive.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  the  preventive. 

They  were  well  on  with  the  soup  when  the  ingenue  felt  herself  flushing  to  the 
brows  at  the  consciousness  that  she  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Clever  enough  on 
occasion,  she  found  it  hard  to  fall  to  the  mood  of  strange  people  in  a  strange  house. 
Something  must  be  done — she  must  say  something,  apt  or  awkward,  smart  or  silly ; 
she  must  take  a  chance  and  enter  the  conversation. 

The  hostess  was  frowning  at  the  Professor;  the  Professor  was  frowning  back 
at  the  hostess;  an  ill-tempered  admission  that  he  had  found  a  situation  with 
which  he  was  unable  to  cope.  A  peal  of  laughier  burst  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany at  one  of  McViety^s  delicate  bits  of  nonseL^e;  it  echoed  back  at  Mrs.  Terril's 
c\e\ev  rejoinder,  until  the  glasses  seemed  to  tinkU  together  in  merriment.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  still  frowning. 

"Laugh — laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,"  the  ingenue  had  taken  the 
desperate  step  and  addressed  her  silent  companion 

"You  think  the  advice  good?"  he  asked,  stupi»lly. 

"I  hadn't  thought  much  about  it.  I  spoke  onl  r  that  I  might  be  saying  some- 
thing." Something  about  the  kindly  eyes  beneath  tie  bushy  eyebrows  inspired  her 
to  candor.    ^*But,  now — why,  yes.    Laughter  is  the  sanshine  of  life." 

"And  tears?" 

"Tears  are  the  clouds — the  storms." 

"A-hem."  The  Professor  picked  up  an  olive.  B  is  eyes  twinkled  with  the  keen 
pleasure  of  contemplated  sophistries.  He  had  trapj»ed  his  victim  into  delivering 
an  axiom,  and  now  he  purposed  to  nail  her  to  the  croiis  of  her  own  philosophy. 

'TTou  have  said  that  laughter  symbolizes  the  suQshine  of  life,  and  tears  the 
clouds- -briefly,  laughter  signifies  happiness,  tears  unliappiness." 

"Assuredly." 

Mrs.  DuFrane  cast  an  indulgent  smile  on  the  unconscious  Professor.  The 
ingenue's  eyes  were  bright  with  the  animation  of  debate,  and  the  self-conscious 
expression  had  vanished.  She  no  longer  considered  it  necessary  to  eat  with  religious 
diligence,  or  to  listen  to  the  general  conversation  with  counterfeited  interest.  When 
the  West  Pointer  spoke  to  her  she  answered  him  shortly. 

"Laughter,  considered  physically,  is  a  sudden  exhalation  of  the  breath,  and  a 
corresponding  relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  lungs,  throat  and  face.  The  act  typi- 
fies a  similar  recession  from  a  mental  attitude.  The  associations  of  the  laugh  are 
not  good.  To  be  anal}i:ical,  let  us  consider  its  cause  and  effect.  Why  do  we  laugh? 
What  does  the  laugh  accomplish?  We  invariably  laugh  because  some  person  or 
thing  has  forfeited  part  of  its  dignity.  Tell  me  what  were  the  occasion  of  your 
merry  laughs  today." 

"The  funniest  old  woman  in  a  poke  bonnet." 

"Yes." 
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"Mr.  McViety  tripping  on  a  rug.^' 

"And  then — let  me  see.  Oh,  yes;  I  met  Dick,  and  we  had  such  a  jolly  time. 
We  laughed  at  what  fools  we  were  two  years  ago  at  Dodgeville.  Dick  was  single 
then,  you  k^ow.^' 

"Exactly.^' 

"And  then  Mrs.  Bruce  dropped  in  and  said  the  drollest  things  about  the  Lar- 
mers  trying  to  get  into  the  smart  set  at  Trenton — " 

"That  is  plenty  of  evidence.  Thank  you.  From  your  own  words  I  will  con- 
vince you.  Lofty  incentives  to  create  sunshine,  were  not  these  incidents  you  have 
related  ?  Think  of  the  pain  of  the  little  old  woman  had  she  seen  your  smiles,  which 
we  are  not  sure  she  did  not.  Did  McViety  enjoy,  do  you  suppose,  your  appreciation 
of  his  awkwardness?  What  percentage  of  cruelty  constituted  the  cleverness  of  Mrs. 
Bruce,  reveling  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Larmersr^' 

"But,  Professor,  you  are  inconsistent;  we  laughed  as  well  at  ourselves.'* 

^^orse,  worse  still!  Not  content  with  belittling  others  or  running  out  of 
material,  you  debase  yourselves ;  sacrifice  yourselves  on  the  altar  of  your  own  himior. 
TLiaughed  at  what  fools  we  were* — a  pretty  occupation.** 

'Tint  McViety  didn*t  care  when  I  laughed  at  him.** 

"No;  of  course  not.  Like  the  rest  of  the  World  he  has  become  calloused.  He 
is  called  a  dear  fellow,  a  charming  entertainer.  Why?  Simply  because  he  slaugh- 
ters a  hundred  acquaintances  to  make  a  DuFrane  Holiday;  because  he  snatches  a 
victim  from  the  heights  of  sublimity,  from  the  pinnacle  of  a  well-meant  effort,  and 
drags  him  down  through  the  depths  of  his  own  self-created  ridiculousness.  All  of 
which  means  laughter.* 

"Jjast  night.  Professor,  we  saw  the  cleverest  play.  Everyone  enjoyed  it  so. 
The  comedian  was  irresistible.    He — " 

"^^^lat  everyone  does  is  generally  wrong.  Irresistible  is  a  good  word.  You 
felt  conscience-stricken;  you  felt  the  want  of  higher  things,  but  you  gave  way.  It 
is  no  matter  for  argument,  that  your  pleasure  was  caused  by  your  Harlequin's 
making  a  fool,  either  of  himself  or  of  some  one  else.  The  comedian  in  the  drama 
is  no  more  legitimate  than  the  humorist  on  the  stage  of  life.  They  are  abnormi- 
ties of  the  age ;  they  are  parasites  depending  for  their  very  existence  on  the  so-called 
faults  of  others.  They  are  entirely  without  initiative,  and  burlesque  or  distortion 
of  fact  is  the  be-all  or  end-all  of  their  attraction.  They  have  no  right  of  life,  for 
their  being  exists  at  the  expense  of  another. 

"The  buffoon  of  old  wore  bells  and  donkej^s  ears  to  create  merriment,  but, 
mark  you  for  the  verification  of  my  theories,  when  he  turned  his  talents  against 
his  master  he  usually  lost  his  position  and  sometimes  his  head.  Did  not  King 
Charles — prince  of  good  fellows  and  kindred  of  charming  rascals— disgrace  the 
courtier  who  pinned  a  too  clever  lampoon  on  the  regal  pillow.  Search  where  you 
will,  and  you  will  find  that  a  laugh  has  nothing  of  which  it  might  boast.  It  is 
always  to  be  heard  at  the  consummation  of  an  ill-gained  triumph;  it  has  no  ele- 
ment of  courtesy,  chivalry,  or  even  common  civility.  The  villain  laughs  as  the 
lieroine  struggles.  It  is,  moreover,  the  very  voice  of  weakness,  the  argument  of 
the  moral  coward  condoning  his  folly.** 

"Along  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  it  must  be  an  equally  cardinal  sin  to- 
smile.** 

"The  smile — ah,  the  smile.**  The  professor  himself  smiled  at  the  excellence 
of  his  own  deductions.  "The  humorist  would,  I  suppose,  call  the  smile  a  young 
laugh,  but  between  the  two  emotions  there  is  nothing  in  common.  A  smile  is  in 
itself  an  entity;  it  has  no  evolution;  it  is  as  great  in  the  moment  of  its  coming 
as  in  its  passing. 

"A  smile  is  the  light  of  recognition  in  the  eye,  lips  parting  with  the  reflex 
action  of  mental  joy.  It  is  the  most  delicate  expression  of  supreme  appreciation. 
A  smile  is  the  finislung  touch  the  deft  hand  of  nature  gave  to  the  face  of  beauty ;  it 
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is  as  elusive  as  an  unexpressed  thought^  as  transient  as  an  anticipated  pleasure. 
Artists  have  given  their  lives  but  partly  to  reproduce  it.'* 

The  ingenue  Was  smiling  now;  she  would  have  smiled  sooner  had  she  known 
the  Professor  sanctioned  it.  The  West  Pointer  nudged  McViety,  grinned,  and 
cast  a  look  of  burlesque  sympathy  on  the  ingenue. 

"And  tears,  poor,  much  maligned  tears,**  mused  the  Professor.  ^TTou  have 
long  been  held  as  the  bugaboo  to  frighten  sympathy  from  the  hearts  of  childish 
humanity. 

"Tears  are  the  rarest,  purest  crystals  found  in  the  crude  conglomerate  of  our 
composition.  What  has  wild  tumultuous  laughter  to  point  to  in  the  achievements 
of  the  past?  Has  it  ever  been  given  a  line  in  the  glories  of  history?  No!  It 
has  ever  sunk  into  merited  oblivion  and  died  in  the  moment  of  its  insidious  con- 
ception. But  tears,  unto  what  heights  have  tears  been  raised?  Look  where  you 
will,  and  you  will  find  them  ever  the  manifestation  of  our  immortality;  the  strug- 
gle of  the  man-god  over  the  animal-man.  Tears  have  ever  beai  the  remjonstrance 
of  justice  over  credulity,  the  expostulation  of  right  against  error;  the  voice  of 
repentence  and  the  beginning  of  amendment.  Churches  tell  us  that  one  tear 
has  the  magnitude  of  an  ocean  to  wash  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  a  life  from  a  stained 
soul  and  to  draw  upon  it  the  radiance  of  celestial  sunshine. 

"Tears  found  expression  in  Art's  ^Ecce  Homo/  ^Mater  Dolorosa,*  and  a  peni- 
tent 'Magdelene.*  History  praised  them  in  the  devotion  of  Hector*s  wife.  Sculp- 
ture paid  its  tribute  with  Niobe,  and  Religion  with  the  heart  of  Rachael.  Nero 
laughed  when  Rome  burned,  but  who  wept  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem?  To  come 
down  to  more  modem  times,  it  is  said  Washington  never  laughed,  and  recently 
we  had  before  us  the  picture  of  Dewey  in  tears  before  the  appreciation  of  his  fel- 
low men  at  Washington.  Through  life  the  smile  and  tear  go  hand  and  hand — 
sweet  twin  sisters  of  sympathy.  Their  coming  lightens  our  labors,  gladdens  our 
lives,  and  shows  us  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

"And  on  the  stage — ^the  stage  where  your  jester  saw  his  hour  of  petty  triumph — 
have  not  sat  and  watched  all  things  working  to  a  consummation  of  happiness ;  sat, 
dry-eyed  and  teeth  clenched,  through  suffering  and  persecution,  staring  through  the 
darkness  of  despair  for  the  light  of  Hope.  And  when  at  last  right  triumphs  and 
evil  is  vanquished,  and  the  symphony  of  love  and  truth  and  beauty  and  justice 
sings  in  harmony  on  the  cords  of  the  himian  heart,  a  sympathy  too  great  for  smiles 
is  bom — a  sympathy  that  finds  expression  alone  in  tears. 

"Ah,  tears  twice  blessed,  whether  you  tell  of  a  sorrow  that  is  not  unhappiness, 
or  a  joy  that  is  not  exultation,  your  advent  is  a  benediction.** 

The  Professor  laid  down  the.untasted  olive;  the  ingenue  gazed  at  him  wist- 
fully, her  eyes  dimmed  by  a  suspicious  moisture. 

"He  n^ver  eats  anything  but  soup,**  McViety  was  explaining;  "makes  an 
entire  meal  of  it,  so  that  he  may  devote  the  rest  of  the  dinner  to  his  favorite  hobby.'* 

Impressed,  subdued,  and  highly  appreciative,  the  ingenue  passed  to  the  draw- 
ing room. 

It  was  late  when  the  West  Pointer  brought  the  pensive  ingenue  in  from  the 
moonlit  piazzi. 

"Don*t  you  consider/*  she  was  saying,  "the  Professor  wonderfully  clever  ?'* 

The  West  Pointer  almost  choked. 

"The  old  bore.  How  he  did  string  you.  If  that  wasn't  a  hot  line  of  talk 
he  handed  you  at  dinner,  and  you  stood  for  it !     Come  here.** 

He  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  billiard  room,  and  she  took  one  long  clandestine 
look.  The  Professor  was  flourishing  with  an  empty  glass  and  talking  with  a 
vociferousness  never  inspired  by  philosophy.  Suddenly  he  slapped  McViety  on 
ttie  back,  and  the  group  was  convulsed  with  merriment.  Above  the  laughter  of 
all  the  thunder  of  his  reached  the  corridor. 

The  Professor  had  reached  the  cjimax  of  one  of  his  own  funny  stories. 


ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 


By  LinJley  HosforJ 
Superiittea  Jcnt  of  tkc  MaMvm  of  Fine  Art*.  L«wia 


nj  Clark  Expotition 


ANY  freqnenter  of  the  art  gal- 
leries at  the  Ijewis  and  Clark 
ExpositiOQ  caimot  fail  to  re- 
flect l^at  there  is  an  umnie- 
takably  widespread  interest 
in  the  pictures.  All  day  long  the  mnsemn 
of  art  is  filled  with  a  thronp  of  people  that 
represent  every  station  in  life.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  exhibit  is  not  limited  in  its 
appeal  to  any  one  class,  but  is  of  popular 
interest. 

There  has  been  much  hard,  uncompro- 
mising labor  in  the  subjection  and  civili- 
zation of  this  vast  Western  country.  To 
the  marvelous  results  that  have  been  ac- 
complished we  are  indebted  for  the  Eipo- 
sition  itself.  Owing  to  their  very  devo- 
tion to  the  tasks   that  have  confronted 


pie  to  cultivate  that  side  of  their  nature 
which  finds  an  appeal  in  the  fine  arts. 

Here  are  the  crowds,  however,  and,  ex- 
cepting those  few  who  drift  in  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  listlessly  to  make  their  way 
through  the  rooms,  their  presence  evinces 
an  interest  that  is  more  than  casual  in 
what  they  find  there. 

What  has  brought  the  crowds?  How 
deep  is  the  feeling  aroused? 

Let  us  digress  temporarily  and  consider 
for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  the  public 
generally  toward  pictures,  and  the  inten- 
tinn  thitt  moves  the  artist  to  create  them. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  easier  to  obtain  a 
general  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  and  to  find  the  answers  to  the  above 
(fuestions. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  general  at- 
"*-"de  toward  pictures  we  may  for  our 
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convenience  divide  the  public  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  approach  to 
tme  understanding. 

The  many  people  who  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  art  is  mere 
imitation  form  the  first  class.  If  asked 
what  the  intention  of  the  artist  was  they 
would  unhesitatingly  answer,  "To  make 
the  picture  look  like  the  original."  They 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  praise  a 
well-rendered  bit  of  texture  or  some  still 
life  accessory.  To  them  art  means  a  su- 
perior sort  of  color  photography. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  major- 
ity, who  make  the  second  and  largest  class. 
They  desire  a  subject  that  pleases,  usually 
something  familiar.  Their  interest  con- 
centrates upon  the  portraits  of  handsomely 
gowned  women,  a  group  of  children  play- 
ing, a  boy  driving  home  the  cows,  prefer- 
ably something  to  which  a  story  can  be  at- 
tached. 

This  desire  for  a  hterary  significance  is 
not  unnatural  when  we  consider  that  the 
art  of  using  words  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion is  the  one  universally  employed.  It 
is  one  with  which  all  men  are  more  or  less 


familiar.     Hence  the  effort  to  translate 
the  pictorial  into  the  literary  and  the  sat-  ' 
isfaction  derived  when  the  subject  permits 
of  such  translation. 

Pictorial  expression  depending  upon 
form,  color  and  line  is  naturally  more  dif- 
ficult of  understanding,  and  requires 
training.  In  some  degree,  however,  this 
is  a  universal  language  in  its  play  upon 
the  emotion?;  for  instance,  red  awakens  a 
different  feeling  from  gray,  curved  and 
straight  lines  differ  in  suggestion, 

There  are,  however,  infinite  and  subtle 
variations  that  go  to  make  up  the  scale 
which  can  express  the  different  emotional 
qualities  of  nature.  ■  It  is  :with  this  scale 
that  the  artist  works.  He  conceives  and 
ccprepses  his  thoughts  with  it  as  a  mu- 
sicion  would  with  sounds.  So  the  at- 
tempt to  translate  this  language  of  art 
into  words  is  futile.  To  gain  the  true 
understanding  of  the  artist's  w»rk  we 
must  be  familiar  with  his  language. 

Those  people  who  are  more  or  leas  fa- 
miliar with  pictorial  language  form  the 
third  class  of  frequenters  at  the  art  mu- 
seum.    Their  interest  is  less  in  the  sub- 
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tOhfXAn  or  m  XOTBH— 0.  W.  Bkwthan*. 

ject  than  is  what  the  artist  has  endeav-  tentioo  of  the  painter  who  produces  a 

ored  to  reveal  in  it  of  hie  observation  of  work  of  art.    To  touch  upon  eo  vest  a 

natore.  subject  it  is  necessary  to  miminate  from 

How  far  the  visitor  goes  toward  a  full  our  consideration  anything  which  might 

appreciation   depends  upon  his   capacity  be  a  mere  exposition  of  tedinical  facility, 

to  receive,  his  own  observation  and  emo-  also  those  things  which  are  done  more  or 

tional  nature.  less  as  an  appeal  to  the  class  who  seek  for 

With  these  very   general   divisions   of  a  literary  significance, 
spectators  let  ne  consider  briefly  the  in-        Although  we  contrast  the  limits  in  this 
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way,  the  quality  of  personal  feeling  in  the 
individual  artist  makes  any  generalization 
almost  impossible.  Yet,  considering  that 
kind  of  a  picture  which  makes  a  demand 
upon  the  intelligence,  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  intention  of  the  artist  who  cre- 
ates it. 

The  artist's  work  is  his  endeavor  to 
present  an  harmonious  conception  of  Na- 
ture in  any  of  her  multiple  forms.  Be- 
ing possussfd  of  a  keener  perception,  he 
sees  in  Nature  beauties  that  are  hidden 
from  humanity  in  general.  In  what  to 
the  ordinary  eye  would  seem  incongruous 
he  finds  an  expressive  motive,  and  by 
simplification,  arrangement,  suppression 
and  addition  he  emphasizes  this,  his  con- 
ception of  the  subject.  He  transcribes 
not  the  thing  itself,  but  his  conception 
of  it,  giving  to  the  beholder  a  pleasure 
which  the  facts  could  not  have  given.  We 
see  Jfature  through  his  eyes,  gaining  the 


advantage  of  his  cultivated  wnses,  and, 
by  following  him,  learn  to  find  for  our- 
selves new  beauties. 

Considering  the  general  public's  desires 
and  the  artist's  intention  as  thus  stated,  a 
very  complete  understanding  twtween  the 
majority  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
would  seem  almost  impossible.  There  are, 
however,  modifying  influences  that  form 
a  common  ground,  so  that  the  transition, 
for  the  sincere  person  who  is  attracted 
by  pictures,  is  by  natural  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

All  painters  are  not  inspired  by  the 
highest  motives,  and  those  who  cater  to 
the  public  taste  in  a  more  or  less  varying 
degree  may  help  many  from  their  super- 
ficial appreciation  of  what  is  crude  to 
the  deeper  and  more  satisfying  love  for 
the   " '  " 
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Regardless  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
appreciation  with  which  it  may  be  viewed, 
there  is  sure  to  be  one  result  from  having 
this  splendid  collection  of  works  of  art  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  It  will 
give  a  marked  impetus  to  the  desire  for 
and  appreciation  of  fine  art  in  the  West. 

The  opportunity  to  see  important 
works    by    the    masters    of    the    various 


echooU,  ancient  and  modem,  has  unques- 
tionably had  great  educational  value. 
Many  have  unknowningly  established  a 
standard  for  future  judgment  and  those 
who  have  labored  for  the  advancement  of 
art  ideals  in  the  West  cannot  but  feel  en- 
couraged at  the  universal  interest  that  has 
been  manifested. 
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Broad,  squat,  flat-nosed,  thick-lipped  and  Great  souls  go  not  as  water  and  as  wind ; 
onion-eyed.  Mo;  still  the  world  that  strangest  fig- 
Such  was  the  teachers'  form,  his  satyr's  ure  sees, 

face,  His, — bodied   right   and   reason,   sire   of 

As  forth  he  stood,  and  swept  the  ehams  mind, 

aside  God's  motley,  Socrates. 

In  Athens'  market-place.  — Jokn  V«nce  Ckeney. 
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THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

Tkird  Paper — Tkc  Oriental  Trade 
By  Wolf  Von  Sckierlrand,  Pk.  D. 


THE  commercial  development  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is,  of  course, 
intimately  connected  with,  and 
dependent  upon,  its  natural 
advantages;  the  first  will 
spring  from  the  last.  These  advantages 
are  so  enormous  and,  in  a  measure, 
unique,  that  the  time  is  rapidly  arriving 
when  the  phrase,  "Commercial  Supremacy 
of  the  Pacific  Coast'*  shall  be  on  every- 
body's lips.  This  twentieth  century  will 
surely  see  it  accomplished. 

It  will  be  well  to  point  out,  however, 
that  two  all-important  preliminary  factors 
enter  into  the  problem.  For  here  again 
irrigation  and  immigration  confront  us  as 
precedents  to  a  great  Pacific  Coast  com- 
merce— a  conunerce  in  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  people  are  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
dominating  part,  not  the  mere  carrier, 
handler,  intermediary  and  agent  of  the 
Eastern  manufacturer  and  merchant,  but 
the  producer,  buyer,  seller  and  shipper  of 
the  commodities  entering  into  this  un- 
bounded traffic. 

However,  these  two  agencies,  irrigation 
and  immigration,  are  now  recognized  by 
all  intelligent  and  far-sighted  men  along 
the  Coast  as  of  unparalleled  importance. 
They  are  being  taken  in  hand  in  that  large 
and  bold  spirit  which  characterizes  these 
men  in  all  their  big  undertakings.  Not 
alone  that — ^the  national  government, 
through  both  its  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  as  well  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies, have  fairly  entered  the  field  for 
good  and  all.  From  the  latest  reliable 
data  at  hand  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  ere  this  present  decade  be  ended  a 
million  strong  and  willing  hands  will  have 
been  added  to  the  population  of  the  Coast, 
and  some  fifteen  to  twenty  million  acres 
of  tillable  land  will  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  desert  waste.  A  generation 
hence,  if  all  signs  do  not  fail,  the  present 
population  will  have  doubled  or  trebled, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
tenfold  what  they  are  this  day. 
The  Commerce  at  Hand, 
It  is  always  well  to  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face.  Here  are  a  few  significant 
ones.    Advance  sheets  from  the  annual  re- 


port of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
in  Washington  show  that  the  "world's 
swappings"  last  year  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $22,000,000,000  in  value.  Of  this 
sum  Europe  is  put  down  with  $6,498,000,- 
000  in  exports  and  $8,301,000,000  in  im- 
ports, amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  entire  foreign  trade. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  put  down  with  $1,690,- 
050,000  in  exports  and  $870,032,000  in 
imports.  The  fact  that  the  share  of  the 
United  States  is  not  larger  may  astonish 
many;  but  the  seeming  paradox  is  easily 
susceptible  of  explanation.  Until  recently 
we  have  had  no  need  of  a  large  foreign 
commerce,  our  home  market  being  prac- 
tically illimitable.  Purchases  and  sales  in 
our  home  market  amount  today  to  over 
$20,000,000,000,  or  nearly  the  world's  en- 
tire foreign  trade,  and  our  foreign  trade  is 
but  one-thirteenth  of  our  home  trade, 
whereas  Britain's  foreign  trade  is  one-half 
of  her  whole,  and  Germany's  is  over  one- 
third.    That  is  the  simple  explanation. 

Yet  of  recent  years,  and  more  particu- 
larly since  our  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines (so  prolific  in  changes  of  aspect), 
the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  profitable 
foreign  trade  has  entered  the  national  con- 
sciousness, and  since  that  time  feelers 
have  been  stretched  out  which,  like  tenta- 
cles, have  begun  to  grasp  and  hold  a  big- 
ger share.  The  process  is  new,  the  senti- 
ment producing  it  is  even  younger;  there 
are  still  millions  of  us  reluctant  to  believe 
and  appreciate  the  change,  and  in  this 
number  will  be  found  many,  very  many, 
of  our  manufacturers. 

Thus,  likewise,  our  whole  trade  with 
the  Orient  is  new;  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
even  more  so  than  along  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der. The  official  statistics  above  referred 
to  show  that  for  1904  the  United  States 
sold  to  the  whole  of  Asia  but  $46,738,000 
worth  of  goods  and  bought  $112,231,000 
worth.  This  means,  roundly,  six  per  cent 
of  our  whole  foreign  trade  and  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  that  of  Asia  herself. 
Surely,  these  figures  seem  small ;  and  they 
are  when  everything  is  considered.  But 
our  small  share  of  this  trade  explains  it- 
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self  again  by  the  aforementioned  fact,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  recentness  of 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Orient,  the  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  marine,  and  unprac- 
tical methods  in  dealing  with  our  Asiatic 
customers  and  in  competing  with  our  chief 
rivals  —  British,  German,  Japanese, 
French. 

In  illustration  of  the  last  two  points  it 
is  well  to  state  that  the  reports  of  our 
consular  representatives  in  the  far  East 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of 
American  trade,  but  ceaselessly  point  to 
the  necessity  for  our  manufacturers  and 
export  merchants  to  adapt  their  wares  to 
the  taste  and  preconceived  notions  (how- 
ever strange  or  foolish)  of  the  natives,  a 
necessity  which  is  still  very  largely  not 
recognized  here.  Again,  our  merchants 
must  have  representatives — ^thoroughly 
versed,  energetic  and  reliable  men,  first 
class  in  every  respect  and  with  salaries 
and  commissions  to  match  —  on  the 
ground.  In  China  alone,  for  example, 
there  are  424  resident  British  firms,  120 
from  Germany,  and  212  from  Japan — 
against  81  from  the  United  States. 

A  good  beginning,  though,  has  now  been 
made.  The  University  of  California  has 
established  a  college  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  the  practical  knowledge  (lin- 
guistic, sea  transportation,  diplomacy, 
banking,  international  law,  etc.),  required 
in  the  Orient  for  a  successful  American 
trader.  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  too,  is  fur- 
nishing a  good  example,  for  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  new  line  of  gigantic 
steamers  plying  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Orient,  he  has  perfected  a  system  of 
full,  rapid  and  efficient  as:encips  in  all  the 
far  Eastern  ports  where  trade  can  be 
drummed  up.  Scores  of  more  modest 
American  exporters  are  now  following  his 
lead. 

Opportunities  to  Be  Courted, 
At  first  blush  it  certainly  does  seem  a 
strange  state  of  affairs  that  our  Pacific 
Coast  faces,  directly  faces,  markets  with 
an  estimated  population  of  845,485,000; 
countries  fairly  aching  for  many  of  our 
best  and  m.ost  abundant  (as  well  as 
cheapest)  manufactures,  such  as  machin- 
ery, hardware,  clocks,  cotton  cloths;  and 
raw  stuffs,  such  as  lumber,  wheat,  petro- 
leum, canned  goods,  frozen  m^eats,  con- 
densed milk,  etc.;  countries  like  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii, 
Siam,  the  Dutch  and  British  East  Indies, 


and  others  contiguous  to  our  own  coasts, 
as  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America, 
and  yet  that  our  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
done  by  these  countries  is  still,  relatively 
speaking,  so  pitiably  small.  The  normal 
condition  would  be  for  this  nation  to  do  at 
least  twice  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
them  all,  to  have  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  or  more.  If  one  reflects,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  one  item  of  lumber  the 
Pacific  Coast  shows  a  total  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  billion  feet  of  the  finest 
lumber  on  earth,  lumber  which,  wherever 
bought,  speaks  so  loudly  for  itself  as  not 
to  need  any  advertising,  the  wonder 
grows. 

However,  several  main  points  of  the  ex- 
planation were  mentioned  before,  and  the 
great  youth  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  and 
the  sparsitj'  of  its  population  are  two 
other  factors.  We  find  that,  all  told,  a 
population  of  but  four  millions  is  settled 
along  or  near  the  Coast,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Alaska,  75,000;  Yukon  countrv, 
200,000;  British  Columbia,  375,000 
Washington,  850,000;  Oregon,  600,000 
California,  1,800,000;  Idaho,  170,000 
Montana,  200,000.  This  for  a  coast  line 
longer  than  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  and  a  population 
in  its  overwhelming  number  stiU  strug- 
gling with  the  heroic  task  of  overcoming 
and  subduing  primeval  Nature,  clearing 
forests,  ditching  arid  wastes,  performing 
a  hundred  feats  of  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  not  given  that  scope  to 
the  development  and  manifestation  of  the 
commercial  spirit  which  would  otherwise 
have  shown  itself  in  such  a  pushing  and 
intelligent  population.  And  this  defect 
— for  defect  it  undoubtedly  is — ^will  only 
cure  itself  with  time,  when  immigration 
will  have  poured  in  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
and8  eve^  year  and  arid  territories  the 
size  of  Middle  Western  states  will  have 
been  reclaimed.  Like  the  younger  Pitt, 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  crime  of  vouth. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Itself, 
But  this  crime  of  youth,  like  youth  it- 
self, is  of  short  duration,  whereas  the  lim- 
itless resources  and  natural  advantages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  permanent.  And 
they  will  suflBce  to  give  the  palm  in  years 
to  come  to  that  matchless  section  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  of  these 
advantages. 
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Climate:  A  mild,  unfailing  climate, 
limiting  the  seasons  practically  to  two,  a 
moist  and  a  dry  one.  Soil,  virgin,  rich, 
fertile  beyond  belief,  yielding  along  the 
entire  expanse  of  coast  almost  everything 
grown  on  this  globe,  and  this  in  the  choi- 
cest quality.  The  virtually  untouched 
treasures  of  bounteous  Nature,  such  as 
unmatched  timber,  mines  of  precious  or 
useful  metals  and  minerals,  are  still  an- 
other. ITiis  forest  wealth  is  approximately 
known  by  now — the  value  of  the  Oregon 
timber,  for  example,  has  been  estimated  by 
an  expert  in  the  United  States  service  at 
the  enormous  sum  of  $4,020,000,000, 
while  the  50,000  square  miles  of  timber  in 
Washington  are  computed  at  even  a  higher 
figure.  But  the  resources  in  metal  and 
mineral  are  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  new 
and  valuable  discovery.  Until  recently, 
for  instance,  the  plaint  was  heard  that  no 
hard  coal,  no  real  anthracite,  had  been 
foimd.  Recently,  though,  the  very  finest 
anthracite  has  been  laid  bare  in  Montana 
and  in  Washington.  Forty  to  fifty  miles 
in  an  air  line  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Tacoma  Eastern  railroad,  not  very  far 
from  the  Northern  Pacifiers  mines  of  ex- 
cellent coal  at  Roslyn,  veins  of  anthracite 
have  been  found  forty  feet  thick  and  two 
hundred  deep,  coal  of  88  per  cent  of  fixed 
carbon,  and  of  still  finer  quality  than  the 
best  Delaware  and  Lackawanna. 

But  the  splendid  water  power  every- 
where  in  tiiis  favored  regio^  generating 
electricity  for  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing purposes  in  profusion  and  at  low  ex- 
pense; the  fine  river  systems,  above  all 
that  of  the  mighty  Columbia,  which  drains 
an  area  of  267,000  square  miles,  and  the 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  also 
unusual  advantages.  And  lastly,  the 
character  of  the  population  itself  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  great  asset. 

In  conjunction  with  this  magnificent 
provision  by  Nature  herself  in  the  matter 
of  water  transportation  must  be  mentioned 
the  railroad  facilities,  present  and  to 
come.  For  so  young  a  country,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  is  splendidly  equipped  in  this 
respect,  for  beside  the  four  great  trans- 
continental lines  with  their  ramifications, 
there  are  scores  of  smaller  local  roads, 
some  as  feeders  to  the  trunk  lines,  others 
important  for  themselves.  And  plans  are 
now  maturing  which  will  add  several 
wholly  independent  cross-continent  lines 


to  the  existing  ones  and  a  considerable 
number  of  local  or  branch  lines.  Enter- 
prises such  as  the  one  lately  undertaken  by 
the  Great  Northern  in  invading  Canada 
and  becoming  the  rival  there  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  paralleling  the  latter,  in  fact, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  its  turn  en- 
croaching on  the  territory  of  the  Great 
Northern  south  of  the  Canadian  border, 
are  ultimately  only  of  advantage  to  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

In  the  same  category  of  trade  advan- 
tages created  by  human  intelligence  belong 
the  shipping  facilities  along  the  whole 
coast.  These  are  remarkably  good  and 
rapidly  becoming  still  better.  In  fact, 
they  are  outstripping  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  To  the  numerous  regular  passenger 
and  freight  steamer  and  sailing  lines  call- 
ing San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  their  home  port,  and  to  the  nu- 
merous tramp  vessels  plying  along  the 
coast  and  between  that  and  the  Orient, 
Australia  and  Europe, — ^and  several  of 
these  lines  have  enjoyed  for  many  years 
a  deserved  reputation  for  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort, — ^has  been  added  quite  re- 
cently the  much-heralded  line  of  mam- 
moth steamers  built  by  the  Great  North- 
em  railway,  and  making  regular  trips  be- 
tween Seattle  and  the  chief  ports  of  the 
far  East.  The  Minnesota,  the  first-com- 
pleted of  this  new  steamer  fleet,  during 
her  maiden  voyage,  made  the  home  run 
from  Yokohama  in  only  13  days,  thus  es- 
tablishing her  reputation  as  the  first  real 
greyhound  of  the  Pacific.  And  this  despite 
the  fact  that  these  leviathans  of  the  deep, 
each  built  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and  of 
a  water  displacement  of  28,000  tons  (and 
of  20,718  register  tons),  are  composite 
vessels,  that  is,  primarily  freight  and  only 
secondarily  passenger  vessels,  and  that 
they  have  to  take  along  on  each  voyage  a 
matter  of  5000  tons  of  coal  alone  to  take 
them  to  Nagasaki,  1100  tons  of  fresh 
water  and  another  1000  tons  of  fresh  pro- 
visions and  supplies.  James  J.  Hill,  the 
originator  of  this  new  fleet  of  ocean  giants, 
is  discounting  the  future,  as  every  bold 
and  independent  mind  does.  In  a  public 
address  he  said  that  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  was  the  oldest  commercial  traffic 
in  the  world,  that  the  enterprising  nations 
have  sought  it  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  and  that  it  has  built  up  more 
cities  than  any  other  trade.  All  this  is 
perfectly  true,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
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of  time  when  the  predictions  based  by  him 
on  the  opening  up  of  the  Orient  to  our 
trade  will  be  fulfilled. 

Oeography  of  the  Situation. 

For  perhaps  tiie  greatest  advantage  of 
all  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast — and  so  far  not  dwelt  on  here — ^is 
that  of  lesser  distance  from  the  far  East, 
or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  East.  A 
few  figures  will  show  this.  From  liver- 
pool  to  Canton  it  is  10^090  miles;  from 
San  Francisco  to  Canton  but  6800  miles. 
From  Liverpool  to  the  Amur  River  it  is 
13,550  miles,  to  Vladivostok,  11,750; 
whereas  from  San  Francisco  it  is  but  3900 
and  5750  miles,  respectively.  There  is  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
all  the  points  in  the  East,  as  against  Eng- 
land, France  and  (Jermany,  varying  only 
in  degree,  all  the  way  from  1200  to  8000 
miles.  In  the  long  run,  other  things 
showing  no  too  great  disparity  to  our  dis- 
advantage, this  difference  in  distance  will 
yield  us  the  prize.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ports  of  Portland  and 
the  Puget  Sound  are  several  himdred 
miles  nearer  to  Asia  than  is  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  degrees  of  longitude  to  be 
traversed  on  the  journey  further  north 
are  considerably  shorter.  This  showing, 
then,  gives  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
reckoning  to  the  Northern  Pacific  shore. 

Here  we  have,  therefore,  an  unbroken 
chain  of  advantages,  the  most  important 
being  Nature's  handiwork,  partly  geo- 
graphical, partly  productive,  coupled  with 
some  others  due  to  the  wise  foresight  and 
quick  resolve  of  man  (namely,  the  Coast 
population  itself,  the  national  government, 
the  railroad  companies  and  shipping 
firms),  and  this  unbroken  chain  is  so 
strong  and  durable  that  it  cannot  be 
broken  or  otherwise  overcome.  Of  course, 
our  trade  with  the  Orient  is  still  in  its 
infancy;  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  that  part  of  it  done  from  Pacific 
ports.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  when  it 
amounted  to  very  little,  and  when  that 
little  was  attended  to  by  San  Francisco 
alone.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  since  our  acqui- 
sition of  the  Philippines  and,  in  a  minor 
degree,  the  opening  up  of  Alaska,  espe- 
cially the  rush  to  the  newly  discovered 
gold  fields,  that  the  Northern  Pacific  coast 
has  begun  to  loom  large  in  the  exporting 
and  importing  business  with  the  Orient. 
But  within  those  seven  years  and  less  won- 
ders have   been    achieved.     All,  however, 


that  has  been  done  so  far  is  but  a  tithe 
of  what  will  be. 

It  needs  no  elaborate  argument  to  show 
that.    The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Leaving  aside,  for  instance,  all  conten- 
tion as  to  whether  the  possession  of  the 
Philippines  will  ultimately  redound  to  our 
political  advantage  or  disadvantage,  the 
fact  is  assured  that  the  building  up  of  an 
immense  trade  with  the  Philippines  will 
be  the  task  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Already 
it  has  been  built  up  to  a  very  respectable 
size,  nmning  into  seven  figures  every  year. 
A  group  of  islands  with  eight  millions  of 
population,  in  the  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion, with  a  growing  admixture  of  whites 
dependent  on  their  supplies  on  home  mar- 
kets, must  of  necessity  yield  us  a  large 
trade,  if  but  a  fair  amoimt  of  common 
sense  be  shown. 

Development  of  Alaska. 
Alaska  is  admittedly  in  the  initial  stage 
of  development.  Her  mining  and  forestry 
resources,  her  fisheries  and  cattle-raising 
industries  are  barely  touched.  Almost 
every  year  fresh  discoveries  are  made.  The 
new  Tanana  River  gold  fields,  well  vrithin 
the  zone  of  purely  American  influence,  are 
— ^according  to  the  professional  statement 
of  the  United  States  assayer  at  Seattle 
(made  to  the  writer) — richer  and  xtiore 
extensive  than  those  of  California  at  the 
height  of  her  gold  fever.  They  alone  mean 
an  enormous  accession  to  Alaska's  white 
population.  On  the  Seward  Peninsula 
vast  mines  are  being  opened.  The  coal 
and  iron  fields  of  Alaska  will  yet  astonish 
ihe  world.  Repeatedly  investigations 
made  by  the  United  States  geologi<^  sur- 
vey have  of  late  resulted  in  reports  seem- 
ingly so  extravagant  in  their  statements 
regarding  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska 
as  to  have  foimd  little  credence.  But  it  is 
certain  that  hard  coal  of  fair  quality  and 
iron  ores  of  a  kind  nearly  matching  the 
finest  Swedish  have  been  located  in  layers 
of  enormous  thickness.  Meanwhile  the 
fact  is  just  as  indisputable  that  Alaska 
will  remain  a  big  consumer — bigger  every 
year — of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial commodities  either  produced  or 
else  handled  at  a  profit  by  the  ports  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  coast,  notably  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Portland.  TTie  possibilities 
of  this  trade  are  as  yet  but  very  imper- 
fectly grasped,  but  it  will  form  a  very 
large  item  in  the  near  future  on  the  roll 
of  commercial  prosperity  of  that  section. 
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Trade  With  Japan. 

The  trade  with  Japan  is  likewise  in  the 
infantile  stage.  Out  of  a  total  Japanese 
foreign  trade  of^  roundly^  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars,  the  United 
States  has  obtained  so  far  a  slice  of  be- 
tween one-fifth  and  one-fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  Busso-Japanese  war  has,  of 
course,  reacted  somewhat  unfavorably,  and 
our  imports  to  Japan  have  shown  a  tem- 
porary falling  off.  But  this  loss  will  be 
more  than  recouped  after  peace  has  been 
concluded.  For  one  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain :  Japan  herself  stands  at  the  threshold 
of  an  amazing  commercial  and  industrial 
development.  Bussia  has  so  far  stood  in 
her  way.  With  Bussia  removed  from  her 
path — or,  at  the  very  least,  no  longer  able 
to  stop  her — ^this  wonderful  nation  of  lit- 
tle brown  men,  ambitious,  highly  intelli- 
gent, craving  all  the  material  benefits  of 
our  Western  civilization,  will  rapidly 
forge  ahead  on  her  indicated  path.  There 
is  a  striking  analogy  between  her  and 
Germany  after  the  war  of  1870-71,  and 
for  the  self-same  reasons.  Japan,  in  the 
short  space  of  37  years  (for  it  is  only 
since  1868,  the  year  of  the  overthrow  of 
her  feudal  system,  that  her  material  ad- 
vance really  dates),  has  performed  mira- 
cles ;  but  these  will  be  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  to  follow.  The  nat- 
ural genius  of  the  Japanese  people  lies  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  and  manufac- 
turing pursuits.  She  will  become  the 
England  of  the  East,  and  new  Sheffields 
and  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  will 
spring  up  on  her  soil.  Her  industry  will 
be  unique,  following  the  bent  of  her  spe- 
cial gifts.  Territorially  a  small  island 
empire,  like  Britain,  with  a  soil  of  which 
but  one-eighth  is  tillable ;  with  a  crowded, 
skilled,  deft  population,  she  must  become 
industrial  and  manufacturing  in  order  to 
sustain  her  forty-eight  millions,  now 
growing  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
year. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  in  detail  this  development 
of  the  future.  For  present  purposes  it 
will  suffice  to  point  out  that,  no  matter 
whether  Japan  will  become  one  of  our 
most  formidable  rivals  in  the  markets  of 
the  East,  she  cannot  fail  to  become  at 
the  same  time  one  of  our  best — and  prob- 
ably for  years  to  come,  the  very  best — 
customer  for  our  raw  stuffs  not  alone  but 
also  for  many  of  our  wholly  or  half-fin- 


ished industrial  products.  She  will  con- 
sume more  and  more  of  our  wheat,  our 
cotton,  and  will  need,  in  ever-growing 
bulk,  American  machines,  tools,  parts  of 
machinery,  etc.  This  will  be  clear  to  any- 
one who  will  give  the  matter  a  moments 
unbiased  thought.  Hence  Japan  will  be- 
come an  immense  item  in  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Possibilities  in  China. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  China  will  be  of 
greatest  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  And  this  for  several 
patent  reasons.  With  a  population  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  (this 
figure  is  based  on  the  latest  and  most  re- 
liable data) ;  with  natural  treasures  that 
are  scarcely  touched  and  yet  can  hardly 
be  duplicated  even  by  the  United  States; 
with  the  finest  coast  development  along 
the  Pacific,  and  a  river  system  unmatched 
for  navigation;  with  a  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  keen  commercial  spirit  (when- 
ever properly  roused),  eager  to  barter 
away  their  own  commodities  for  those  of 
the  West  which  they  demand  and  insist 
on  as  soon  as  they  become  acquainted 
with  them — ^wiih  idl  these  facts  bearing 
on  the  case,  it  would  indeed  be  unnatural 
if  in  the  end  a  trade  should  not  spring  up 
between  China  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  would  run  into  the  thousands  of 
millions  annually,  instead  of  being,  as  at 
present,  a  beggarly  couple  of  hundred  mil- 
lions. Trade  always  means  an  exchange 
of  goods.  The  contention  that  China  will 
become  an  enormous  factor  in  the  trade 
of  the  world,  is  therefore  only  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstance  that  the  Chinese 
are  the  most  industrious  and  abstemious 
race  in  the  world.  For  these  qualities  will 
be  most  essential  in  their  rapid  redemp- 
tion from  an  insane  system  of  exclusion 
and  indifference.  The  Chinese  are  only 
just  beginning  to  be  aware  that  the  West 
produces  many  things  worth  having.  Let 
the  knowledge  spread,  and  it  will  leaven 
the  masses  of  the  people.  This  knowledge 
will  be  the  best — ^in  fact,  the  only  efficient 
— ^antidote  to  their  hatred  of  foreigners. 
For  this  hatred  is  bom  of  ignorance. 
Trade,  the  great  civilizer  and  leveler  of 
prejudice,  will  destroy  this  sentiment. 

The  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
China  has  been  increasing  fast,  it  is  true, 
considering  all  the  facts.  But  it  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  still  pitiably  small. 
The  Briton,  who  has  held  the  China  trade 
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in  his  grasp  so  long,  still  holds  it,  despite 
all  American  and  German  effort  The  sta- 
tistics show  that.  The  United  States,  last 
year,  had  but  eight  per  cent  of  it,  against 
England's  fifty-four  and  Germany's  nine 
per  cent.  Of  course,  the  war  had  also  an 
unfavorable  effect. 

But  the  policy  pursued  of  late  years  by 
our  statesmen  towards  China  is  tiie  right 
one;  its  fruits  cannot  fail  to  appear  in 
time.  And,  it  must  be  remembered,  China 
is  only  just  opening  her  doors  to  the  West- 
ern trade;  in  fact,  the  gate  is  but  ajar. 
But  the  process  of  opening  up  the  vast 
and  populous  empire  has  fairly  com- 
menced; China  cannot  retrace  her  steps. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Bussia  the  process  will  be  greatly 
hastened.  It  is  to  Japan's  own  well- 
understood  interest  to  hasten  it.  And  on 
Japan's  part  the  chief  issue  of  her  war 
with  Russia  has  been  precisely  the  com- 
mercial "open  door'*  for  China.  No  doubt, 
Japan  will  get  a  large  share  of  this  com- 
ing trade,  and  deservedly  so ;  and  she  will 
hold  it  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  But  this 
coming  trade  will  be,  for  one  thing,  en- 
tirely too  large  for  Japan  to  handle  it 
alone,  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
Then,  too,  China  wants  many  things  which 
J^apan  cannot  supply,  or  only  in  inferior 
grades,  such  as  wheat,  all  sorts  of  canned 
goods,  hardware,  cottons,  machinery,  etc. 
The  United  States,  through  her  ports 
nearest  the  theater,  that  is,  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  inevitably  obtain  a  very  large 
percentage  of  this  coming  trade.  China 
will  require  capital  to  build  her  railroads, 
her  factories  and  foundries,  develop  her 
mines,  put  her  on  a  footing,  in  a  word,  to 
enter  the  field  of  industry.  Much  of  this 
will  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
The  Indies  From  the  West. 

Likewise  within  the  direct  path  of  the 
coming  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lie 
the  two  Indies,  British  and  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  East  Indies  have  so  far  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  by  American  en- 
terprise, and  yet  they  offer  a  very  promis- 
ing field.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  one 
island  of  Java  alone — an  island  of  unri- 
valed productiveness,  with  a  population  of 
twenty-two  millions,  yet  barely  the  size  of 
one  of  our  smaller  states — amounts  to  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  Holland,  owner  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  etc.,  has 
been    conducting    her    trade    with    these 


priceless  possessions  on  the  old  and  easy- 
going plan,  and  a  goodly  slice  of  this  trade 
could,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  wrested  from 
her.  In  exchange  for  the  tropical  products 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  at  present 
brought  to  our  shores  in  non-American 
bottoms,  we  have  to  offer  commodities 
greatly  in  demand  in  this  island  world 
and  at  present  inadequately  and  at  far 
higher  prices  supplied  by  Holland,  such  as 
a  number  of  our  own  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port. As  to  the  distance,  that  again  is  in 
our  favor,  the  route  from  our  Pacific  ports 
being  several  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
than  the  one  by  the  Suez  Canal  for  Hol- 
land and  the  other  European  nations.  This 
condition  of  things  will  not  be  altered, 
either,  by  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  trade  of  British  India  is  also  worth 
having.  Its  imports  amount  to  about 
$500,000,000  per  annumi,  and,  of  course, 
England  has  the  ^lormous  lion's  share  of 
it.  But  our  own  share  is  almost  as  small 
as  that  with  the  Dutch  Indies.  Of  her  im- 
ports, thirty-six  per  cent  are  cotton  goods, 
all  from  Britain;  another  large  share  is 
machinery  and  petroleum.  No  well-di- 
rected effort  has  ever  been  made  bv  Amer- 
icans  to  capture  that  fraction  of  this  In- 
dian trade  which,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts,  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  us. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this,  then,  is  that  while  there  is  an  enor- 
mous and  profitable  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries waiting  for  us  at  our  very  doors,  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  has  as  yet  been 
largely  neglected.  It  has  been  explained 
how  this  has  come  about,  and  it  is  easy 
to  prophesy  that  these  unenviable  facts 
will  from  now  on  rapidly  change.  Our 
young  Pacific  Coast  is  proud,  and  with 
reason,  of  the  big  trade  with  the  Orient 
built  up  within  a  few  years.  But  in  view 
of  the  immensity  of  the  field  before  them, 
they,  themselves,  within  another  few  years 
hence,  will  smile  at  the  import  and  export 
figures  of  which  at  present  they  like  to 
boast. 

However,  just  in  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  pays  to  watch  these  new  Oriental 
markets  closely,  and  to  spare  no  intelligent 
effort,  a  few  of  the  latest  data  obtainable 
will  serve. 

Thus,  while  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
death  grapple  with  mighty  Russia,  Japan 
during  the  last  few  months  has  increased 
her  imports  from  this  coimtry  in  a  num- 
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ber  of  lines.  Of  locomotives  she  bought  of 
us  in  1902  altogether  for  $129,352,  while 
during  1904  she  purchased  for  $624,873, 
and  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year  she  ordered  108  locomotives, 
of  a  total  value  of  over  a  million.  From 
Puget  Sound  ports  alone  were  shipped  to 
Japan  in  1902  wire  nails  weighing  10,- 
000,000  pounds;  in  1904,  18,000,000 
pounds;  of  electrical  machinery,  she  pur- 
chased last  year  more  than  one  million 
doUars'  worth,  against  $129,777  in  1902. 
And  so  on  along  the  list.  In  1900,  Japan 
bought  of  North  Pacific  Coast  dealers 
510,613  barrels  of  wheat  flour;  in  1904,, 
1,440,143 — that  is,  considerably  more  than 
China  did. 

Inland  Harbors  No  Drawback. 

Against  the  coming  commercial  supre- 
macy of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  it  has 
often  been  urged  that  the  harbors  there — 
Portland  and  those  on  the  Puget  Sound — 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  San 
Francisco  or  New  York,  by  reason  of  their 
being  too  far  inland.  Much  has  been 
made  of  this  argument,  and  with  some  it 
has  seemed  irrefutable.  But  the  argument 
is  a  fallacy. 

Land-locked  and  yet  easily  accessible 
harbors  like  those  of  Puget  Sound  or  Port- 
land, have,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of 
advantages  over  those  directly  situated  by 
the  open  sea.  For  one  thing,  expensive 
railroad  tolls  are  saved  for  that  distance, 
usually,  too,  railroad  connection  is  better 
and  more  varied  from  such  inland  ports. 

There  are  other  pertinent  reasons,  but 
to  clinch  the  whole  argument  it  is  but 
necessary  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
greatest  ports  of  the  past  and  that,  for  ex- 
ample, the  two  largest  ports  of  the  present, 
London  and  Hamburg,  are  located  far  in- 
land; located,  too,  not  nearly  as  advanta- 
geously as  are  Seattle,  Portland,  Taooma. 

Still  another  argument  in  the  same  line, 
namely,  the  absence  of  cheap  and  abund- 
ant fuel  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast, 
militating  against  a  rapid  development  of 
manufacturing  and  every  form  of  indus- 
try in  which  such  fuel  forms  an  important 
element,  is  now  being  disproved.  The  coal 
production  along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Coast  is  already  very  large,  and  new  layers 
of  a  high-class  bituminous  coal  are  being 
laid  bare  almost  daily,  more  particularly 
in  Washington.    But   quite   recently  the 


finest  anthracite  has  also  been  discovered 
in  enormous  layers,  and  with  proper  rail- 
road facilities  this  fact  will  in  a  short  time 
revolutionize  industrial  conditions  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  As  for  Cali- 
fornia, she  has  with  1904  forged  ahead  of 
every  other  state  in  the  Union  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil.  With  a  total  output 
of  28,423,860  barrels  of  oil,  she  has  out- 
classed both  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  One 
single  district  there,  the  Kern  Eiver,  with 
its  17,500,000  barrels,  is  the  richest  in  the 
world  in  this  respect.  With  that,  too,  the 
yield  can  be  doubled  or  trebled,  as  soon  as 
the  demand  warrants  it.  And  with  the 
pipe  lines  created,  this  oil  gives  California 
what  hitherto  she  lacked — ^the  cheapest 
and  most  desirable  kind  of  fuel  for  her 
nascent  industries. 

The  effect  of  this,  very  recent  as  the  fact 
is,  has  already  begun  to  make  itself 
strongly  felt  in  the  industrial  field  along 
the  Pacific.  To  cite  only  two  instances, 
the  construction  of  an  enormous  steel 
plant  at  San  Diego,  built  for  the  Pacific 
Steel  Company  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000, 
is  now  under  way;  and  the  Seattle  Steel 
Company,  the  first  steel  plant  along  the 
northern  part  of  the  Coast,  are  significant. 
The  latter  establishment  also  comprises 
a  huge  railroad  car  manufacturing  plant, 
and  not  only  is  the  raw  material,  the  ore, 
obtained  from  local  mines,  but  the  finished 
product,  too,  will  supply  the  needs  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  California,  and  the  western  por- 
tions of  the  states  east — Montana,  Idaho, 
and  others. 

Thus,  looking  over  the  whole  chain  of 
facts  that  must  be  mentioned  as  consti- 
tuting the  strong  commercial  armor  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  there  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in 
it.  All  the  elements  are  present  which 
go  to  make  up  a  district  holding  enormous 
possibilities  for  the  future  in  its  grasp.  It 
is  but  marshaling  these  facts  and  giving 
them  due  allowance,  in  order  to  make  the 
safe  prediction  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Pacific  Coast  will  lead 
the  world  commercially,  as  she  already 
does  in  several  other  important  respects. 
To  see  this  is  not  optimism;  it  is  merely 
to  recognize  at  their  proper  weight  facte 
patent  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves,  and  yet  which  have, 
very  generally,  not  met  with  that  degree 
of  attention  which  they  deserve. 


THE  STAGE 


WE  who  live  by  the  West- 
ern Sea  are  particu- 
larly loyal  to  people  of 
the  stage  who  find  their 
way  iato  our  good 
graces,  and  no  matter  where  they  may 
roam  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling  they 
may  always  he  assured  of  a  hospitable 
welcome  when  they  return  to  us. 

We  may  or  may  not  be  more  susceptible 
to  a  player's  charms  than  another  section 
of  the  country,  but,  however  that  may  be, 
we  are  seldom  fickle.  The  five  actresses 
whose  activities  are  gossiped  of  here  are 
ones  in  whom  the  Pacific  Coast  feels  a 
peculiar  interest  to  whom  the  section  is 
loyal  at  all  times. 

Most  appropriately  Blanche  Bates  is  to 
have  for  her  starring  vehicle  this  season 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  written  by 
David  Belasco.  who 
was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the 
"golden  days."  Miss 
Bates  is  so  typically  a 
breezy  Western  girl 
that  the  part  should 
be  admirably  suited 
to  her.  She  is  a  na- 
tire  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, lives  much  of  her 
time  in  California, 
and  is  essentially  a 
woman  of  the  big 
plains  and  high  moun- 
tains. 

The  period  of  the 
new  play  is  early  Cal- 
ifornia when  it  was 
"bonanza."'  It  is  said 
to  be  a  radical  and  re- 
f  r  esh  ing  departure 
from  Western  plays 
recently  proj^ced  and 
those  who  know  and 
admire  Miss  Bate^  are 
prepared  to  believe 
this,  for  she  is  nothing 
if  not  unconventional. 

Rehearsals  are  now 
progressing  in  Xcw 
York,  and  the  first 
performance  will  be 
given     in     Pittsburg. 

.  •,  >       .  iHmi.1i.  Batu.   for 

After   a  short  season  «««•  ««~.    „^ 


devoted  to  the  principal  Eastern  cities,  it 
will  be  taken  to  the  metropolis  for  a 
long  run. 

^laxine  Elliott,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  of  American  actresses, 
is  also  a  Pacific  Coast  product,  having  been 
bom  and  having  spent  her  youth  in  Cal- 
ifornia. For  a  number  of  years  she  han 
been  a  star  of  first  magnitude  and  is  justly 
very  popular  with  audiences  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  England, 

During  the  past  summer  she  appeared 
for  a  long  and  brilliant  season  in  London 
with  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy,  "Her  Own 
Way,"  in  which  she  was  seen  in  the  West 
last  season.  The  present  season  she  has 
another  Clyde  Fit«h  piece,  "Her  Great 
Match,"  having  opened  her  season  two 
weeks  ago.  The  play  deals  with  the  love  of 
an  European  crown  prince  and  an  Amer- 
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ican  ^rl  and  the  obstacles  that  beeet  them. 
Ab  is  well  known,  Mise  Elliott  is,  in 
private  life,  Mrs.  Nat  Goodwin,  but  she 
has  gained  her  splendid  reputation  as  a 
star  playing  independently  of  her  husband, 
and  is  perhaps  equally  as  well  known  as 
the  famous  Nat. 

In  discussing  Florence  Eoberts  we  are 
dealing  with  an  actress  who  is  essentiallj 
of  the  Coast,  for  her  entire  career  as  a 
star,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  taken 
her  east  of  the  Mississippi.    This  season, 
however,  she  expects  to  establish  herself  in 
the  East  and  will  appear  on  Broadway  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over.    Florence  Roberts 
began  her  stage  expe- 
rience with  Lewis  Mor- 
rison   in    "Faust"    a 
number  of  years  ago, 
playing  "Marguerite." 
She  and  Mr.  Morrison 
were  married  after  the 
first  season. 

Miss  Roberts  first 
showed  herself  to  be 
an  actress  of  unnsnal 
merit  through  her 
work  as  leading  woman 
with  the  Alcazar  Stock 
Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  at  once  be- 
came the  vogue  with 
theatergoers  of  the 
Bay  City,  and  when 
Belasco  &  Meyer  de- 
cided to  star  her,  she 
was  already  well 
known  throughout  the 
Far  Western  states. 

Her  best  work  has 
been  done  in  emo- 
tional pari;s,  particu- 
larly "Zaza"and  "Tess 
of  the  D'Ubervilles." 
In  many  respects  she 
suggests  Mrs.  Fiske, 
and  has  even  been  ac- 
cused of  imitating  her. 

For  her  coming  tour 
and  her  New  York 
engagement  slie  will 
have  a  new  piece,  writ- 
ten for  her  by  Paul 
Armstrong,  author  of 
"The  Heir  to  the 
Hurrah,"  called  „^„  ^^„  ^ 
"Ann  Lamont."     The  f 


scene  of  the  play  is  Honolulu,  and  great 
hopes  are  entertained  of  its  success. 

Minnie  Tittel  Bnine  is  another  Pacific 
Coast  actress  who  has  risen  to  distinction 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  She  lived  in 
Portland  several  years  and  made  her  stage 
debut  here  under  the  auspices  of  John  F. 
Cordray,  the  veteran  manager.  She  was 
Minnie  Tittel  then,  having  within  the 
past  few  years  married  Clarence  Brune,  a 
well-known,  legitimate  actor.  She  starred 
with  considerable  success  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  recently  has  spent  much 
time  in  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time  she  is  playing  in  Australia,  where 
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8he   is   winniDg  high 
praise  as  an  actress  of 
great  power. 
«  •  *  * 

Lillian  Lawrener 
was  not  born  in  tho 
West,  hut  some  of  the 
most  notable  successes 
of  her  career  have 
come  to  her  on  the 
Coeat.  She  is  dis- 
tinctly a  stock  leading 
woman,  and  is  proba- 
hly  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  She 
was  at  the  head  of  the 
Castle  Square  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  eon- 
tinnously  for  seven 
years,  a  time  record 
never  equaled  by  an- 
other American  actor 
or  actress.  She  has 
played  leads  with  a 
number  of  other  East- 
em  stock  companies, 
and  has  appeared  in 
road  productions. 

A  year  ago  she  be- 
came leading  woman 
at  the  Alcazar  in  San 
Francisco,  and  her 
acting  fairly  took  that 
city  by  storm.  She  at 
once  became  very  pop- 
ular  and   proved   one 

of  the  most  successful  MUal*  nttl*   Bnuw,    wka   Bud*  bar   lUc*  dabot   la  FsrtUBd,   Onfgn, 

stock  actresses  who  has  *  "**  •«»«•        u 

ever  appeared. 

A  short  time  ago  she  was  secured  to  play      panv,  of  Portland,  where  she  is  repeating 
leading  parts  with  the  Belaseo  Stock  Com-      hur  former  triumphs. 

AN  AUTUMN  SYMPHONY 

When  the  wind  blows  thro'  the  poplar  Ambition's  dearest  dreams  denied; 

trees  A  soul's  dim  wants  unsatisfied; 

A  mighty  symphony  it  seems,  The  music's  wrought  on  themes  like  these. 

With  chords  in  saddest  harmony  Life's  common  nnsncg  tragedies. 

That  fall,  and  break,  and  swell  again, 

Tn  yearning,  agony  and  pain.  But  hush !  the  tree  tops  bend  and  sway 

■nil  suddenly  the  passage  dies.  To  melodies  so  faint,  so  sweet. 

The  chords  croon  naught  but  lullabies  We  once  more  at  a  mother's  feet 

The  soul  lies  wrapped  in  tender  dreams.  .\re  rocked  to  restful  isles  away 
A  ."vmphony  in  many  keys 

Of  hopes  that  spring  in  joyons  way  AVhen  the  wind  blows  thro'  the  poplar 

And  perish  ere  the  end  of  day ;  trees ! 

— Rom  De  Moii. 
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An  Arrai^unent  ot  tlie  Detpotum  oi  ilkm  Nortk  ior  ilkm  Bombftitic  Attitude  Takem  by 

it  in  the  Netfotiation«  tor  Pemce  "widi  Japan 

By  ^Villiam  H.  Galvani 


MB.  WITTERS  engagement 
at  Portsmouth  has  come  to 
an  end^  and  peace  betwedi 
Japan  and  Bussia  has  been 
duly  established.  As  the  star 
performer,  with  his  company  of  tramed 
diplomats,  Mr.  Witte,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  failed  to  accomplish,  has  never 
forgotten  to  act  his  part  as  if  Japan  were 
the  conquered  and  Bussia  the  real  con- 
queror. All  of  Bussia's  bureaucratic  opin- 
ion on  the  Portsmouth  peace  settlement, 
as  voiced  by  the  servile  Novoye  Vremya 
et  al.,  runs  along  precisely  the  same  lines. 
We  are  repeatedly  reminded  by  them  of 
our  solemn  duty  to  consider  the  Czar 
^^magnamimous  toward  the  enemy,'^  {hsi* 
he  has  graciously  ^^allowed  his  love  of  peace 
to  triumph  over  his  national  temptation 
to  continue  the  war'' ;  that  he  has  done  all 
this  when  his  "glorious  army''  (not  a  word 
about  his  celebrated  navy)  under  General 
Linievitch  completed  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  a  grand  assault  upon  the  Jap- 
anese under  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  which 
assault  would  have  undoubtedly  resulted 
in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  already 
"exhausted  Japanese."  But  Japan  having 
on  August  29,  "jrielded  all  our  conditions 
*  *  *  my  duty  to  my  conscience  and 
to  the  people  entrusted  to  me  by  God,  com- 
mands me  *  *  *  not  to  expose  them 
to  fresh  and  endless  horrors  of  war  in 
order  to  retain  half  of  a  remote  island 
which  Japan  ceded  to  us  in  1875."  Thus 
in  all  majesty  spake  the  Czar.  However, 
we  are  told  that  Bussia  still  "finds  her- 
self morally  charged  with  the  duty  of 
becoming  the  bulwark  of  the  white  race 
against  the  yellow,"  and,  since  more 
troops  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  "to 
serve  in  the  army  of  occupation,"  the 
white  race  may  consider  itself  out  of  all 
danger. 

Contrary,  however,  to  all  these  high- 
sounding  declarations,  the  world  knows 
only  too  well  the  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  which  has  overtaken  the  Des- 
potism of  the  North.  The  world  knows, 
too,  that  the  Czar's  grand  army  in  the  Far 
East  has  not  won  a  single  battle,  nor  man- 


aged to  retain  its  grip  on  a  single  point 
the  Japanese  contested;  while  as  to  Bus- 
da's  armada — it  suffered  complete  annihi- 
lation from  the  mariners  of  Japan.  The 
world  also  knows  only  too  well  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usually  prevailing  turbu- 
lent state  of  affairs  Uiroughout  the  ^n- 
pire,  every  new  attempt  to  mobilize  an 
additional  army  corps  was  everywhere  ac- 
companied by  riots  and  bloodshed.  Add 
to  this  the  completeconmiercial  stagnation, 
the  failure  of  crops  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  farm  and  field  laborers,  the  downfall  of 
Bussia's  credit  even  in  France,  and  one 
can  easily  see  why  Bussia  was  obliged  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

It  was  not  therefore  in  response  to  ap- 
peals from  any  neutral  power  that  Bus- 
sia's bureaucracy  came  finally  to  its  senses 
in  the  matter  of  the  absolute  hopelessness 
of  the  Manchurian  struggle — ^the  fall  of 
Mukden,  the  destruction  of  Bussia's  ar- 
mada on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  the  rap- 
idly spreading  rebellious  spirit  throughout 
the  empire  combined  to  bring  about  the 
"psychological  moment"  of  which  the  cel- 
ebrated Cassini  talked  so  much.  Henc^ 
it  was  that,  before  any  one  had  taken  any 
steps  in  the  direction  of  peace,  the  Czar's 
government  "promoted"  Linievitch  to  the 
chief  command,  because  it  made  up  its 
mind  to  have  this  successor  of  Kuropatkin 
return  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
as  the  general  who  had  neither  retreated 
nor  been  defeated  in  a  single  battle.  At 
the  same  time,  it  concluded  to  "promote" 
Cassini  to  Madrid,  and  filled  the  vacancy 
thus  created  by  the  appointment  of  Baron 
Bosen.  One  need  but  know  the  part  played 
by  these  two  diplomatists  during  the  ante 
bellum  period  to  realize  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  this  transaction.  Cassini  was 
the  active  agent  of  Bussia's  bureaucracy 
in  defrauding  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her 
victories  in  the  war  with  China,  while 
Bosen,  as  ambassador  to  Japan,  up  to  the 
memorable  night  of  February  8,  1904, 
used  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese. 

The  existing  condition  in  Europe  was 
such  as  to  make  a  peace  conference  over 
there  impracticable  from    a    diplomatic 
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standpoint^  and  hence  America  had  to  be 
selected.  This  of  necessity  made  the  sup- 
planting of  Cassini  by  Bosen  absolutely 
imperative^  and  herein  is  the  actual  begin- 
ning on  the  part  of  Sussia  to  secure  peace 
with  the  ever  victorious  Japanese.  All  this 
the  government  of  the  Mikado  knew  fully 
as  much  as  it  was  known  to  any  of  Rus- 
sia's bureaucrats,  and  Japan  was  there- 
fore prepared  to  govern  itself  accordingly. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  the  question  to  think  that 
the  Japanese  peace  envoys  have  surren- 
dered all  that  tiie  valor  and  wisdom  of  the 
Mikadoes  army  and  navy  have  won  in  the 
far  East.  The  only  thing  the  Japanese 
envoys  did  "surrender'*  was  that  of  allow- 
ing Russia's  star  performer  to  indulge  in 
his  bombastic  display  of  words  by  which 
he  thought  he  could  make  the  world  be- 
lieve that  his  lord  and  master  came  with 
flying  colors  out  of  his  Manchurian  ad- 
venture. For  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  all  the  terms  of  peace  submitted  by 
the  Japanese  but  that  of  indemnity  were 
fully  agreed  upon  by  the  Russian  envoys, 
even  then  peace  was  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  secret  conference 
between  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron  Komura, 
lasting  a  whole  hour,  while  their  respect- 
ive assistants  and  secretaries  were  waiting 
in  an  adjoining  room,  that  Mr.  Witte  man- 
aged to  emerge  with  his  message  of  peace. 
Surely  the  Japanese,  as  the  victors,  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  terms  of  peace  that 
required  any  secrecy.  Not  so  with  Russia. 
The  mourBdEul  crocodile,  having  discov- 
ered its  amour  propre  in  serious  danger, 
after  repeated  declarations  "not  an  inch 
of  territory  nor  a  kopeck  of  indemnity," 
found  itself  confronted  by  the  alternative 
of  either  pajdng  in  hard  cash  for  its  Mair^ 
churian  adventure  or  of  fighting  it  out. 
Unable  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  it  finally 
secured  the  consent  of  the  tfapanese  en- 
voys to  a  secret  conference  where  a  quid 
pro  quo  was  definitely  arranged  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  Baron  Komura. 

Such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Russia 
was  made  necessary  by  the  internal  condi- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  also  in  order  to 
enable  the  autocratic  government  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  "ultimatum" 
of  the  Czar  had  been  accepted  by  the  Mika- 
do. That  is  all  there  is  to  this  supposed 
**no  indemnity"  transaction. 


As  to  Russia's  future — ^it  is  as  dark  as 
darkness  itself  can  make  it.  The  bureau- 
cracy, strongly  intrenched  as  it  is,  realizes 
that  any  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  great  empire  would 
miean  an  end  to  their  profitable  crimes 
and  criminalities.  Hence  it  is,  while  an- 
nouncing in  high-sounding  phrases  a  pro- 
posed "national"  assembly,  they  take  good 
care  to  retain  the  hangman  Trepoff  in  po- 
sition of  dictator,  maintain  their  firm  hold 
upon  newspapers  and  other  publications, 
help  along  the  massacres  of  Armenians, 
Jews,  Poles,  Finns,  etc.,  and  sing  Te 
Deums  over  the  peace  message  from  Ports- 
mouth. Oh,  the  hypocrisy  of  it  1  To  find  a 
parallel  to  all  this  brutal  duplicity  is  cer- 
tainly impossible.  For  has  it  not  been 
fully  demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
every  riot  accompanied  by  murder  and  ar- 
son has  been  aided  and  abetted  by  the  gov- 
erning crew?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that 
every  sorrow  and  misfortune  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bussia  owes  its  actual  origin  in  the 
despotism  presided  over  by  the  Holstein- 
Gottorp  and  Anhalt-!Zerbst  dynasty,  the 
supposed  house  of  the  robber  Bomanoffs? 
A  time  there  was  when  neither  the  people 
themselves  nor  the  world  at  large  knew 
much  of  this  actual  state  of  affairs.  The 
day  has,  however,  come  when  this  ignor- 
ance of  the  source  of  Bussia's  afflictions 
has  been  dispelled;  and,  whether  the  world 
at  large  lends  its  moral  support  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  long-sufferilig  empire  or  not, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  im- 
plements of  destruction  so  freely  and  so 
constantly  used  against  the  inoffensive 
people  will  be  turned  upon  the  guilty  heads 
of  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal  bureau- 
cracy that  human  endurance  has  ever  per- 
mitted to  eidst. 

To  contemplate  the  prospective  revolu- 
tion which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  fought 
out  in  Bussia,  is  certainly  a  most  terrible 
thing.  But  every  people,  it  seems,  has  to 
pay,  and,  at  times,  very  dearly,  for  free- 
dom from  the  oppression  of  priestcraft  and 
statecraft.  The  people  of  Bussia  are  at  last 
earnestly  and  courageously  engaged  in  the 
struggle  with  its  twin-monster  of  |)riest- 
craft  and  staiecr^Jt^  arid  when  that  great 
struggle  comes  to  an  end,  the  curtain  will 
drop  over  what  has  so  long  been  in  that 
land  a  constant  tragedy  of  guilty  power 
and  murdered  innocence. 

Sefiembtr  s.  tqPS- 


PEOPLE-PLACES    THINGS 


Tlie  MaMive  Santa  Ana  BriJ^e 

Eastern  visitors  to  California  regard 
the  Santa  Ana  Hiver  more  as  a  joke  Uian 
a  reality;  but  although  it  ie,  on  ordinary 
occflHiona,  a  most  dignified  and  well-be- 
haved little  creek,  it  has  been  known  in 
the  past  to  do  things,  and  many  a  stout 
county  bridge  has  gone  sailing  down 
stream  on  the  crest  of  some  sudden  flood. 
So,  when  Senator  W.  A,  Clark  and  his  as- 
sociates  planned  the  building  of  the  "Salt 
Lake  Route,"  from  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  decided  that  the 
Santa  Ana  River  was  in  their  way,  they 
looked  into  the  future  and  determined 
that  the  line  should  be  builded  for  the 
years  to  come.  Hajry  Haygood,  then 
chief  engineer  of  the  road,  designed  and 
erected  there  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
skill,  the  biggest  concrete  bridge  in  the 
world. 

On  the  11th  day  of  January,  1903,  the 
first  concrete  was  placed  in  position.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  viaduct  was  erected  a 
battery  of  ttiree  Ransome  concrete  mix- 
ers, operated  by  steam,  and  work  was 
pushed  forward  by  day  and  night  shifts 
with  the  aid  of  many  arc  lights,  power 
for  which  was  furnished  by  temporary 
electric  plant. 


To  build  this  great  bridge,  one  thousand 
feet  long,  sixty  feet  high  and  eighteen 
feet  wide,  over  thirteen  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  concrete,  each  cubic  yard  weigh- 
ing about  two  tons,  were  required,  mak- 
ing the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge,  in- 
cluding the  ballast  of  the  railroad  bed  on 
top,  nearly  thirty  thousand  tons;  but  the 
structure  is  capable  of  supporting  a  mov- 
ing load  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  each 
lineal  foot  of  bridge. 

In  digging  for  bedrock  upon'  which  to 
rest  the  foundation  of  the  seventh  pier, 
a  false  bottom  was  struck  at  a  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  and  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  was  delayed  several  months.    Sheet 
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piling  was  finally  driven,  after  many 
other  methjods  had  proven  unavailable, 
the  sand  and  gravel  was  excavated,  and 
the  huge  boulders  which  formed  the  false 


bottom  were  removed  with  difl&culty,  bed- 
rock being  encountered  at  a  depth  of  fifty- 
four  feet. 


INTO  NEW  FIELDS 


Perhaps  the  most  novel  expedition 
which  has  ever  sailed  from  American 
shores,  and  pregnant  with  a  greater  sig- 
nificance than  any  ever  attempted  before, 
is  that  planned  for  the  steamer  Spokane, 
which  is  to  sail  from  Southern  California 
in  Januarv  next. 

It  has  for  its  object  an  international 
fraternization  which  will  redound  to  the 
social  and  commercial  benefit  of  all  the 
coimtries  participating.  It  has  received 
the  moral  and  substantial  indorsement 
and  encouragement  of  our  national  oflR- 
cials  and  of  those  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 

Thousands  of  Americans  have  seen  the 
Rivera  and  the  Alps;  thousands  have  me- 
andered through  the  Catacombs  and  sat  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Coliseum.  Many  have 
seen  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  looked 
with  wonderment  upon  the  pyramids  and 
Sphinx;  other  multitudes  have  reminis- 
cences to  recount  of  jinriksha  rides  be- 
neath the  cherry  lanes  of  Nippon  and  ex- 
cursions around  pagodas  and  India  bung- 
alows. All  of  these  attractions  have  lost 
Ihoir  novelty,  and  the  globe  trotter  now 
must  seek  new  fields  for  diversion  and  ex- 
ploration. 

When  the  clifif  climber  of  the  Hima- 
lavas  and  the  searcher  for  the  historic  and 
the  grand  is  told  that  his  passion  for  the 
far-away  wonders  have  lured  him  away 
from  the  world's  chief  est  charms ;  that  his 
restless  longing  for  the  conquest  of  dis- 
tance has  led  him  from,  the  earth's  quaint- 
est composite  of  scenic  grandeur  and  most 
transcendant  historic  mysteries,  he  looks 
at  you  with  undisguised  scorn.  At  our 
very  doors  has  opened^  a  veritable  new 
world,  or  rather  an  old  one  has  been  un- 
earthed. Modem  progress  and  commer- 
cial aggressiveness  have  unveiled  an  an- 
cient prodigy,  rich  in  all  the  absorbing 
charm  of  Orientalism,  overshadowing  in 
the  gorgeous  relics  of  a  forgotten  civiliza- 
tion, overwhelming  in  its  natural  pictur- 
esqueness,  and  immatched  in  clime  and 
soil  and  all  the  resources  that  compel  the 


ready  homage  of  the  worshippers  of  Mam- 
mon. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America  lie  the 
opportunities  for  the  congested  wealth  of 
America  and  the  Mecca  for  the  leisure 
classes,  who  seek  romance  and  adventure^ 
where  health  drinks  in  a  climatic  tonic 
and  pleasure  can  cajole  its  whims. 

A  voyage  from  the  southern  coast  of 
California  toward  the  Isthmus  is  perhaps 
unmatched  in  the  delights  of  marine  ex- 
cursions. The  Pacific  lies  glassy  and 
placid,  and  the  skirting  shores  present  a 
panorama  nowhere  else  paralleled  in  either 
hemisphere  in  variety  and  grandeur.  The 
coast  line  is  incidentally  marked  with 
islands  that  vary  from  a  mere  tussock  in 
the  sea  to  abrupt  cliflfs  that  rise  hundreds 
of  feet  and  mark  the  evening  sky-line  like 
huge  giants  stalking  the  sea. 

From  the  quaint  port  village  of  En- 
senda  all  along  the  coast  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, mountains,  anchored  in  golden 
riches,  create  an  ever-changing  series  of 
scenic  surprises.  The  Gulf  of  California 
is  famed  for  its  marvels  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion and  pictorial  life.  Sharks  weighing 
over  3000  pounds  and  other  mammoths  of 
the  deep,  the  manta  raya,  the  devil  fish 
and  other  unfamiliar  varieties,  furnish  a 
unique  source  of  interest.  The  splendid 
cities  and  growing  metropolis  of  the 
coast,  with  ancient  ruins  and  historic  re- 
ligious shrines,  are  subjects  of  incessant 
interest. 

Off  the  coast  of  Manzanillo  can  be  seen 
the  cloud-like  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
famed  volcano  of  Colima — the  most  won- 
derful scenic  spectacle  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere. At  night  the  flames  from  the 
belching  craters  cast  a  glow  of  lurid 
splendor  on  an  aggregation  of  magnificent 
scenery,  incomparable  with  anything 
known  to  historians  or  travelers. 

To  the  southward  a  vast  stretch  of  ser- 
rated mountains  fill  in  the  sky-line  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  while  the  vistas  are 
dotted  with  tropicd  luxuriance.  Into  the 
coast  towns  along  the  way  the  products 
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indigenons  to  this  clime  are  brought  for 
foreign  esportatioD. 

Farther  down  is  the  mouth  of  the  his- 
'  toric  Nicaragua  canal,  navigated  bo  long 
in  legislature  eloquence  but  not  yet  opened 
to  commerce.  Still  farther  down,  in  the 
very  neck  of  the  Isthmus,  the  energies  and 
efforts  of  our  nation  are  now  being  utilized 
to  dig  out  an  international  gateway  con- 
necting the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  masterful  struggle 
between  science  and  nature,  between  hu- 
man genius  and  physical  geography.  Here 
is  witnessed  the  most  wonderful  effort 
known  to  modern  engineering — the  build- 


ing of  the  Panama  canal. 

Behind  all  these  mountain  ranges  that 
we  have  mentioned,  and  settled  in  their 
valleyed  fastnesses  is  land  rich  in  precious 
metals  and  a  vast  repository  of  agricul- 
tural and  pomological  wealth.  Its  prim- 
itive resources  are  awaiting  development, 
its  commercial  opportunities  are  inviting 
conquest. 

The  peoples  who  habit  these  regions  are 
our  neighbors  and  our  friends,  and  Amer- 
icans must  claim  their  bospitali^  and 
their  patronage  now  or  concede  the  lienors 
and  emoluments  to  our  European  compet- 
itors. 


Xo  do  u  we  Tirould  dc  <laiie  by  i*  truly  •  GoUen  Rule,  if  we  elearly  comprelieDcl  tkat 
eaca  of  a»  ffanta  to  be  let  alone 

Peace  and  Progreas 

In  a  J  opinion,  President  Boosevelt  will  hereafter  be  elected  to  gfreatness  by  tlie  Muae 
of  Hi«toi7  becanse  he  placed  ideals  above  aordid  gain;  because  be  gave  an  impetuB  toward 
private  honesty  and  public  honor,  and  because,  an  the  bead  of  this  Nation,  regardlesa  of  red 
tape  and  precedent,  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach  between  warring  nations  and  brought 
forth  peace.  He  tanght  by  practice  the  truth  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mankind.  No  one 
doubts  that  he  ended  the  useless  and  wasteful  Bussi  an -Japanese  war  earlier  than  it  would 
othsrwise  have  ended,  and  thereby  saved  thousands  of  lives.  It  would  be  aa  ufteleas  as 
nngraeions  to  attempt  to  belittle  his  splendid  influence,  but  the  careful  student  ought  to 
observe  that  the  one  thing  which  reinforced  his  efforts  and  made  peace  possible  was  that 
Buseia  was  financially  disabled  and  was  refused  further  loans  for  war  purposes,  and  Japan 
was  dose  to  the  bottom  of  her  mllitarf  chest,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  economic 
drain  wbieh  would  leave  her  a  victorious  cripple. 

War  ia  waste.     All  human  progress  has  been  made  in  and  through  peace. 

Japanese  InJenmity 

There  are  innumerable  instauces  of  levj^ng  tribute,  but  in  modern  international  law 
the  indemnity  is  new  and  has  never  been  granted  except  where  the  conqueror  was  in  a 
portion  to  enforce  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  mortgage  or  lien  which  the  conquered  pay  as  the 
redemption  for  some  part  of  their  territory  held  by  the  conqueror.  In  this  case,  Japan 
eould  not  have  enforced  any  such  lien.  Bussia  eould  have  withdrawn  her  troops  and  left 
the  empty  outlying  provinces  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  with  indifference.  No  Russian 
territory  was  involved. 

Ruwia's  NeeJ 

No  one  who  believes  in  fair  play  can  fail  to  sympathize  with  Bussia 's  denire  for  at 
least  one  good  and  sufficient  ice-free  port.  She  ought  to  have  it  and,  as  with  coming  free- 
dom and  education  she  grows  stronger  and  richer,  she  will  have  it.  A  maa  who  is  being 
eboked  will  fight  for  air.  Europe  with  England  in  the  lead  is  choking  a  great  empire 
away  from  the  necessary  sea,  and  there  will  be  more  war  unless  wisdom  leads  Europe  to 
peacefully  satisfy  Russia's  great  need. 


Economic  Oppoaition  to  ^^ar 


In  my  opinion,  a  question  of  economics  ties  at  the  root  of  every  human  problem  as 
inevitably  as  food  and  warmth  are  the  first  necessities  of  life.  Each  war  of  recent  years 
has  brought  the  civilized  world  a  step  nearer  to  the  realization  that  it  is  as  wasteful  for 
nations  to  war  as  it  used  to  be  for  private  individuals  to  settle  their  disputes  by  combat 
and  feud.  It  is  as  intelligent  for  nations  to  resort  to  courts  of  arbitration  as  it  is  for  indi- 
viduals to  resort  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  it  will  some  day  be  known  to  be  as  wise  for  all 
nations  to  nnite  in  one  military  police  protection  tn  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  international 
tribunal  as  it  now  is  to  maintain  a  sheriff  or  a  municipal  police.  The  following  figures 
suggest  the  economic  waste  of  war,  and  to  them  mu)>t  be  added  the  truth  that  the  only 
justification  of  war  is  to  preserve  civilization  and  as  an  end  to  peace.  Peace  is  the  fruit- 
ful time. 

1.  A  million  dollar  bills  packed  solidly  make  a  pile  2TS  feet  high.  One  thousand 
million  dollars,  the  price  which  Europe  annniill;  pays  for  armaments  in  time  of  peace  equal 
a  pile  of  dollar  bills  over  fifty-two  miles  high.  This  expenditure  for  the  supposed  prevention 
of  war  represents  one  thousand  million  days'  labor  at  one  dollar  a  day,  and  this,  every 
year, 

2.  A  second  pile  of  dollar  bills  over  fifty-two  miles  high  represents  the  annual  pay- 
ment for  interest  and  other  costs  of  past  wars. 

3.  To  these  inconceivably  large  amounts  must  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  millions 
of  able-bodied  men  in  army  and  navy  who  are  withdrawn  from  productive  industries 
and  ars  supported  by  taxed  peoplesi 
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4.  Since  1850  the  population  of  the  world  has  doubled;  its  indebtedness,  cbiefly  for 
war  purposes,  has  quadrupled.  It  was  eight  billions  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  thirty-two 
billions  today. 

The  year  1900  added  nearly  another  thousand  millions  to  the  war  debt  of  the  world. 
This  about  equals  the  annual  cost  of  boots,  shoes,  and  bread  in  the  United  States. 

5  Our  War  Department,  even  with  our  small  army,  just  previous  to  the  Cuban  war, 
cost  over  $50,000^000  annually,  while  the  total  annual  cost  of  public  schools  for  both  races 
in  all  the  sixteen  Southern  States  was  less  than  $32,000,000. 

We  paid  for  pensions  the  year  before  the  Cuban  war  over  $147,000,000,  about  aeven 
times  the  total  income  of  all  our  colleges,  and  about  equal  to  the  annual  cost  of  the 
German  army. 

6.  Armies  take  the  very  flower  of  youth,  not  the  weaklings,  idiots  and  criminals. 
Military  equipments  must  be  new.     One  may  use  an  old  sewing  machine  or  reaper, 

but  not  a  gun  that  is  out  of  date.    A  new  invention  makes  old  junk  of  millions  of  costly, 
burnished  arms. 

7.  The  increase  of  standing  armies  and  navies,  accomplishing  no  result  but  increased 
burdens  on  the  people,  is  inevitable  unless  the  practical  men  of  the  civilized  world  insist 
upon  a  rational  settlement  of  international  difficulties. 

Anarcby 

The  only  well-cared-for  streets  in  Chicago  are  kept  clean  by  private  subscriptions 
from  persons  interested  in  such  streets.  This  leads  the  Tribune  of  that  city  to  suggest 
that  a  police  force  employed  by  the  interested  sections  might  be  efficient  in  preventing 
the  hold-ups  and  assaults  which  disgrace  the  city.  Possibly  the  Tribune  would  be  shocked 
to  know  that  both  the  street-cleaning  plan  and  the  proposed  police  plan  are  tainted  with 
that  horrible  word  '' Anarchy,''  which  the  ignorant  press  has  taught  the  ignorant  mob 
to  believe  is  club  law,  with  bomb  and  bonfire  attachment,  and  has  thus  prevented  the 
proper  discussion  of  that  best  of  all  theories  of  orderly  society,  the  anarchistic  one — 
which  aims  at  self-help  in  the  community  by  a  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  persons 
interested,  not  that  the  community  shall  be  the  prey  of  a  governing  and  grafting  class 
called  politicians,  enforcing  taxes  and  special  privileges  for  their  own  wasteful  and 
predatory  purposes. 

Police 

An  illustration  of  the  absurd  idea  that  9ome  autocratic  power  mysteriously  descends 
upon  a  citizen  who  dons  a  policeman's  coat  and  star  is  again  unhappily  given  in  the 
case  of  £.  L.  McKinnon,  of  Denver,  who  shot  and  killed  James  H.  Bothwell  at  a  dance. 
The  facts,  uncontradicted,  seem  to  be  that  Bothwell,  a  young  railway  engineer,  was  at 
a  dance  with  his  brother,  who  was  dancing  a  two-step  in  what  Mc^nnon  thought  was 
a  vulgar  manner,  and  therefor  ordered  him  from  the  hall.  Some  diacussion  ensued,  and 
McKinnon  finally  laid  hands  on  him  and  ejected  him  forcibly.  The  brother  then  inter- 
fered in  angry  renK>nstrance;  whereupon  McKinnon,  wild  with  rage,  drew  his  revolver 
and  killed  him.  Neither  young  man  was  armed  in  any  way,  McKinnon  was  not  assaulted 
in  any  way;  though  he  is  now  claiming  that  he  was.  The  report  says  ''young  Bothwell 
was  a  fine  young  man  and  a  good  son.    His  father  is  heart-broken. ' ' 

Is  Ignorance  Purity? 

B.  P.  Qoodwin,  law  officer  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  has  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment: ''Any  and  all  discussion  upon  the  sex  question  is  obscene,  and  so  unmailable. 
The  only  occasion  for  any  talk  of  such  matters  is  in  the  private  conversation  of  physicians 
with  patients." 

In  order  that  this  Dogberry  may  not  be  unnoticed,  I  will  myself  write  him  down  an 
Ass — "All  discussion  of  the  sex  question  is  obscene" — A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!  O 
wise  young  Judge  I  To  the  pure  sJl  things  are  impure.  Sex  is  a  disgrace.  The  mystery 
of  life  and  creation  are  to  be  blushed  for  and  not  discuE(3ed.  Motherhood  is  vulgar, 
ignorance  is  purity,  knowledge  which  may  save  health  and  happiness  is  a  vulgar,  obscene 
thing.  God  was  obscene  when  he  made  us  male  and  female.  We  must  ignore  it;  it  is 
purity  to  remain  ignorant;  it  is  obscene  to  know.  Dogberry  Goodwin,  you  did  not  need  a 
clerk.     You  have  written  yourself  down  an  Aas. 

Retreating  Freedom 

The  censorship  of  the  mails  by  such  Dogberry s  as  (Goodwin  suggests  whether  we  do 
not  lose  infinitely  more  in  the  blunting  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  personal  freedom 
than  we  gain  by  the  protection  of  even  sensil^le  execution  of  censorship  laws. 

Of  the  same  nature  was  the  breaking  into  a  hotel  in  Portland  by  the  police  and  the 
arrest  for  gambling  of  a  party  of  friends  who  were  playing  poker.  It  was  their  own 
private  game  in  the  room  of  one  of  their  number.  The  entry  and  arrests  were  outrages. 
A  man's  room  in  his  hotel  is  his  house.    His  private  morals  are  his  own  affair. 

Some  of  the  enthusiastic  and  tyrannous  good  believe  they  have  a  mission  to  regu- 
late the  universe — but  we  lose  more  by  these  trespas^s  on  personal  freedom  than  we 
can  possibly  gain. 


Peaec  m  "^^^  Buuian- Japanese  war  has  come  to  an  end  after  a  theatrical  peace 

tbe  Orient  conference  at   PortBmouth,  New  Hampshire.     Japan  obtained   no  indem- 

nity, and  BusBia  is  making  a  "bluff"  that  she  camo  off  with  flying 
colony  but  the  yictory  in  conference  ag  well  as  in  battle  lay  with  the  Japanese.  Two 
of  the  master  diplomatic  minds  of  the  world,  Baron  Komura,  and  Mr.  Witte,  played  a 
^eat  game  to  the  point  beyond  which  they  could  not  move.  It  was  a  case  of  one  throw- 
ing down  hig  hand.  Eventually  they  both  apparently  threw  down  their  hands,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  continue  the  sporting  metaphor,  they  bath  had  cards  np  their  sleeves. 
The  game  was  never  playad  in  the  open.  Mr.  William  H.  Oalvani  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  explains  the  part  played  by  the  two  nations,  the  peace  envoys  and  the  powers. 
President  Boose v el t  took  a  leading  part.  Psace  was  finally  brought  about  because 
Bussia  flaw  a  way  of  agreeing  to  it  and  at  the  same  time  not  making  too  prominent  the 
fact  that  she  was  beaten,  badly  beaten.  The  matter  of  war  indemnity  was  a  stickler, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  juggling  over  the  island  of  Sakhalin  saved  the.  day.  The  indem- 
nity was  passed  over  entirely,  but  Bussia  ceded  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin. 

Japan  now  stands  with  this  much  advantage  over  her  position  before  the  war:  Bussia 
is  no  longer  a  menace;  Korea  and  part  of  Sakhalin  is  hers;  and  she  has  the  privilege 
of  certain  fishing  rights  in  Siberia  north  of  Vladivostok.  She  wanted  peace,  as  she  raw 
immense  political  and  commercial  advantages  from  it  and  the  possibility  of  great  ad- 
vancement. She  was  recognized  as  a  world  power  and  was  willing  to  humor  the  bom- 
bastic Russian  rather  than  chase  him  across  the  bleak  plains  of  Siberia. 

CLinese  "^^^  shrewd  Oriental  mind  had  more  purposes  in  the  boycott  of  Ameri- 

Bovcott  ^*'^  ^ods  in  China  than  is  apparent  to  the  outside  world.     The  most 

i»oy  on  jjj^j  j^  known  of  it  is  that  the   movement  which   brought  it  about  was 

politieal  rather  than  commercial,  and  that  it  was  suppressed  by  the  imperial  government. 
Conditions  in  China  are  said  to  be  today  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Boxer 
uprising,  and  the  boycott  of  American  goods  was  believed  the  beginning  of  a  rebellion 
which  might  have  caused  interior  trouble.  The  relations  between  American  goods  and 
Chinese  politics  is  not  very  apparent,  but  the  Oriental  mind  seems  to  have  seen  some 
connection.  .  The  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  coolies  are  densely  ignorant  and  America 
looms  up  as  a  mighty  power,  a  place  spilling  out  wealth  to  all  the  world,  and  greedy  for 
land.  The  coolie  mind  could  be  worked  upon  and  led  to  believe  that  America  was  about 
(o  swallow  China,  and  by  the  liberal  ose  of  false  pretenses  a  distrust  of  the  imperial 
government  could  be  engendered.  Bnt  all  surmises  are  futile,  as  none  but  an  Oriental 
can  nnderstand  the  Oriental  mind  and  its  purposes  and  reasonings.  Viceroy  Yuan  Shi  Kai 
but  raised  his  hand  in  Northern  China  and  the  boycott  was  ofF.  Secretary  Taft  said 
openly  at  a  dinner  given  io  bis  honor  at  Hong  Kong  that  the  boycott  was  a'breaeh  of 
treaty,  and  he  was  agreed  with.  He  also  made  plain  that  the  United  States  is  not  seek- 
ing to  obtain  Chinese  territory.  The  boycott  spread  widely,  bnt  was  in  no  great  measure 
effective  for  a  long  period  of  time.        •         .         • 

EDidemic  Asiatic   cholera,   India's  annual  scourge,  the   disease   which   travels  with 

%  i-i|    I  wonderful    rapidity,    and    breaks    out    in    uneipeeted    and    deadly    viru- 

^   ^DOMra  lenee,  is  spreading  throughout  Germany,  and  has  threatened  America  for 

the  first  time  in  many  years.  Hamburg  has  been  the  port  most  closely  watched,  as  that 
eity  has  been  visited  by  the  disease.  The  lower  elass  of  emigrants  being  those  among 
whom  cholera  would  spread  most  quickly,  the  very  greatest  precautions  have  had  to  be 
taken.  The  first  dread  of  cholera  came  with  the  news  that  in  a  prison  in  Prussia  sev- 
eral occupants  had  the  disease,  and  for  the  next  few  days  particularly  the  Spread  was 
wonderfal.  It  seemed  to  go  in  all  directions.  Big  cities  and  isolated  farm  houses  alike 
found  this  grimmest  form  of  death  stalking  about  their  gates.  The  worst  of  the  situa- 
tion ia  that  cholera  can  not  be  stopped.  It  is  a  ffith  disease  and  wherever  the  dirty  sons 
of   men   congregate   in  noisome   places  it  strikes   a   deadly   blow.     It   has  broken   out   in 
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Europe  time  and  again  and  left  a  fearful  trail  of  desolation  behind  it.  In  modem  timefl^ 
since  people  have  become  more  cleanly  and  the  sewage  of  cities  is  better,  it  has  been  lass 
destructive  than  in  India,  but  in  a  city  like  London  or  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  in  a 

week  of  humid  weather  it  could  create  a  horror. 

»        •        • 

^  Hon.  John  Barrett  in  an  article  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 

l^onunon  Pacific  Monthly  says  that  Panama  must  be  made  healthy  before  effect^ 

Sense  ive  work  on  the  isthmian  canal  can  be  done;  that  yelow  fever  must 

at  Panama  ^  killed  off  and  malaria  controlled.     He  wrote  this  in  the  light  of 

understanding,  having  been  United  States  minister  to  Panama  but  a 
few  months  ago.  The  powers  who  control  work  on  the  canal  had  not  yet  given  their 
dictum  to  the  same  effect  at  that  time,  but  Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  knew  that  the  canal  commission  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  Early  in  September  it  met  and  said  very  much  the  same  things  as 
Mr.  Barrett  will  be  found  to  have  expressed  previously  in  the  article  in  the  present 
issue  of  this  magazine. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  the  humane  considerations  take  a  more  prominent  position 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  An  enlightened  country  like  the  United 
States  will  not  deliberately  kiH  off  thousands  of  men,  be  they  black,  white  or  yellow,  even 
to  push  to  completion  the  greatest  project  it  has  ever  undertaken.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  have  the  canal  get  the  reputation  of  a  death-hole.  The  way 
chosen  is  the  only  one:  to  make  the  place  healthy  and  keep  it  healthy,  so  that  a  man 

can  work  there  without  the  fear  of  immediate  death. 

•        •        » 

Starvation  in  ^^®  fairest  province  of  Spain  is  consumed  with  hunger.  Andalusia, 
A    J  J     *  the  very  name  of  which  calls  to  mind  the  whole  romantic  history  of 

/l^noaiusia  ^^^^  peninsula  from  the  days  of  the  Moors,  has  sunk  into  a  decay  that 

is  pitiful.  Count  de  Bomanes,  the  Spanish  minister  of  agriculture,  tells  of  the  condi- 
tion there  in  colored  phrases.    He  reports: 

''The  Andalusian  problem  is  not  remediable  by  temporary  palliatives,  official  help 
or  Christian  charity.  The  problem  is  total;  it  refers  to  the  whole  life  of  the  people  which, 
so  long  idealized  by  the  poets,  was  considered  one  of  the  richest  and  moact  privileged  in 
Spain.  Today,  however,  all  is  ruins:  the  earth  and  the  souls.  It  is  not  that  among  these 
people  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  workmen  are  suffering  hunger,  misery  and  moral  depres- 
sion; everywhere  one  goes  the  despair  which  infects  all  Andalusia  is  cruelly  apparent. 
Hunger,  nudity,  physical  decay,  stupor  of  souls;  sterile,  dry,  deserted  fields,  all  consti- 
tute a  curse  and  a  collective  misfortune.  Everything  must  be  commenced  anew.  Anda- 
lusia has  lost  all;  the  fields  are  cemeteries;  the  towns  in  ruins;  agricultural  credit  does 
not  exist;  the  workmen  have  reached  the  limit  of  physical  resistance,  and  the  propri- 
etors can  do  no  more.''  »         •         • 

-     .  .  Cuba  has  much  the  same  political  frame  of  mind  today  that  America 

Incipient  had   immediately   before   the   Civil   War,   and,   the   Cubans  being  more 

ReI>ellion  in  inflammable,  rebellion  is  a  probability.  It  is  the  question  of  state  rights 
^^1,2  dragged  into  the  political  game  by  the  personal  ambition  of  Don  Jose 

Miguel  Gomez,  governor  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  administra- 
tion in  Cuba  has  been  given  too  much  power  by  the  Moderates  who  are  in  control  and,  be- 
sides looting  the  treasury  in  a  way  that  is  liable  to  warrant  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  forcing  itself  too  much  upon  the  states.  This  Gomez  is  standing  against 
more  than  any  of  the  other  governors,  so  that  he  has  become  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  states-rights  faction  in  the  government.  The  situation  has  taken  a  personal  turn, 
as  always  in  the  Latin  countries,  and  it  is  now  President  Palma  against  Governor  Gomez, 
and  the  country  is  rapidly  dividing  into  two  political  factions,  the  Palmists  and  the 
Gomezists.  •        •        » 

^^^^  Viceroy  ^o'<^  Curzon  is  no  longer  viceroy  to  India,  and  Lord  Minto  has  been 
.     T    1*  appointed   to   succeed   him.     Trouble  between   the'  viceroy  and   General 

Kitchener,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  over  a  new  plan 
of  army  administration  in  India,  caused  the  breach.  Lord  Curzon  in  his  message  home, 
leading  to  his  resignation,  said:  ''It  is  apparent  that  His  Majesty's  government  denies 
me  that  confidence  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  serve  it,  and  attach  a  fundamentally 
different  interpretation  of  myself  to  the  modifications,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which 
alone  I  consent  to  remain  in  office.  The  situation,  therefore,  remains  where  it  was  when 
1  resigned  in  June.  If  the  government  is  unable  to  accept  my  views,  I  request  the  Pre- 
mier to  place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  His  Majesty."  Later  he  wrote:  ''The 
main  question  is  not  the  choice  of  an  individual  (for  the  position  of  viceroy),  but  one 
of  the  principles  underlying  a  future  change  in  our  administration.  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  government  is  based  on  principles  that  I 
could  not  conscientiously  carry  into  execution." 

Lord  Curzon  has  been  considered  an  able,  conscientious  man,  and  something  more 
than  offended  dignity  caused  his  resignation.  Lord  Minto  takes  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment at  a  very  difficult  period^  but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  bring  about  peace  l^tween 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  India.  Lord  Curzon  insisted  upon  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power  in  India,  disregarding  the  fact  that  England's  hold  over  India  is 
maintained  entirely  by  the  prestige  given  of  a  large  army. 


Port  Arthur— Liao  Yftug— ICnkden— The  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan— Theodore  Boobb- 
velt — such  in  brief  ia  the  hiator;  of  the  Banian -Japansae  War. 

Detectives 

A  ptoinj  UDTarniahed  atatement  of  the  eoDditions  in  the  police  departments  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  cities  would  be  an  astounding  revelation  of  trickery,  graft, 
dishonesty,  and  betrayal  of  public  office.  There  are  probably  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment. The  chances  are  that  there  are  honest  policemen  and  genuine  detectives,  who  are 
true  to  their  tnists,  and  who  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity.  Judging  by  the  news- 
papers of  this  country,  however  (a  fair  criterion  in  this  instance),  the  police  and  de- 
tective systems,  especially  the  latter,  are  rotten  to  the  core.  Here  on  this  Coast  we  do  not 
even  raise  an  eyebrow  when  the  daily  press  states  that  such  and  such  a  "detective"  re- 
covered Btoten  property,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  police  offieials,  and  when  it  is 
wanted  by  the  original  owner  he  is  told  that  the  property  has  "disappeared."  We  also 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  for  our  keen  "detectives"  to  protect  the  bums,  thieve^  and 
robbers  of  a  community  by  grafting  the  public  or  "standing  in"  with  thieves  when  stolen 
property  is  discovered  on  the  person  of  the  thief.  Nor  is  it  an  oncommon  thing  for  our 
"detectives"  to  allow  criminals  to  escape,  provided  the  hand  at  the  back  is  palmed  with 
gold.  Everything,  in  fact,  points  to  the  conclasion  that  while  the  so-called  "detectives" 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  city  they  are  in  reality  "fences,"  "go-betweens,"  grafters  of  the 
most  intolerable,  irritating  type,  in  league  with  crime  and  protectors  of  it.  This  Augean 
stable  of  rottenness  and  eorrtiption  is  fast  becoming  unendurable. 

Ao  Unexpected  Result 
Only  a  few  more  weeks  remain  before  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  will  close  its 
dooM^  and  the  great  nndertaking  will  have  become  history.  The  Exposition  has  been  a 
snaeess.  Whether  the  stoekholdeTs  will  receive  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  or,  indeed,  any 
part  of  their  investmsnt,  is  immaterial,  thongh  at  this  writing  it  is  stated  that  the 
undertaking  will  be  financially  more  succeaefnl  than  any  other  exposition  which  has  ever 
been  held.  The  peculiar  eonditicms  surrounding  the  Exposition,  however,  render  financial 
considerations  secondary  to  several  other  more  important  points.  Two  great  things  have 
been  accomplished  by  this  Exposition.  First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  more  thoroughly  advertised  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Thousands 
of  people  have  come  to  Portland,  and  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  toe  whole  Coast.  They  have  retnmed  Eaat  with  an  entirely  difFerent  conception  of 
the  West,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  snch  persons  will  be  enthu- 
siastie  About  the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  this  section  of  the  world.  A  second  and 
wholly  unexpected  result  of  the  Exposition  has  been  that  in  introducing  the  East  to  the 
West,  the  West  has  been  introduced  to  itself.  California  had  no  real  conception  of  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest,  thongh  Oregon  and  Washington  were  well  acquainted  with  the  - 
possibilities  of  California.  The  knowledge  gained  will  tend  to  unify  and  strengthen  the 
Coast  in  many  direct  and  indirect  ways.  It  is  a  well-kaown  fact  that  travel  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  unifying  and  broadening  a  nation.  As  a  result  of  the  Fair,  therefore, 
America  is  stronger  in  its  national  life,  the  future  is  more  emphasized,  more  possible, 
more  brilliant.  A  ^eat  work  has  been  accomplished  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
Exposition,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  greater  problem  for  this  entire  region^the 
problem  of  settling  our  extensive  arid  lands,  which  are  to  be  irrigated,  with  a  desirable 
class  of  people,  and  of  carrying  to  its  proper  conclusion  the  immense  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  exploitation  which  the  Exposition  has  opened  up.  In  reality,  therefore,  only  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  thongh,  indeed,  it  has  been  on  a  large  and  succeseful  scale.  To 
fail,  however,  to  harvest  the  resnlts  of  the  Exposition  wonld  be  a.  sorry  blunder.  The 
advertising  secured  should  be  fallowed  up  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  if  the  greatest 
good  is  to  be  realized.  The  West  needs  people  and  manufacturers,  and  to  get  them  there 
must  be  an  intelligent,  persistent  advertising  campaign  of  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  this  region,  put  in  an  attractive  form,  free  from  even  a  suggestion  of  exaggeration  or 
misstatement.  In  this  matter  there  is  a  distinct  duty  and  opportunity  for  every  com- 
mimity  on  this  Coast,  and  as  this  duty  is  realized  and  performed,  so,  in  a  large  degree, 
will  the  futnre  of  each  community  bo  moulded. 


Exposition  a  Fuuicial  Success 

The  I<ewis  and  Cl&rk  Expositioo  promises  to  be  the  first  large  fair  held  in  this  coun- 
try in  every  way  a  financial  sneceea.  Most  of  the  eipositionE  have  tost  monej  bj  the 
millions,  bnt,  while  it  is  not  an  absolute  certainty,  still  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Portland 
fair  is  going  to  pay  all  cipenees  and  retaro  to  the  stockholders  the  money  paid  by  them 
and  perhaps  a  dividend.  Tbe  eiposition  authorities  announced  before  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  on  the  Bret  of  June  tbat  1,000,000  admissions  would  mean  success.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  has  soared  high  above  what  they  eipeeted,  and  by  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  the  day  tbe  exposition  closes,  it  U  exuected  that  1,2S0,000  peopls  will  have 
pasAd  through  the  gates.  These  admissionB  will  not  all  be  paid,  but  the  average  of 
free  admissions,  it  is  understood,  has  not  been  larger  than  expected-  Moreover,  a  great 
majority  of  tbe  concesEionaires  have  been  making  money,  and  a  part  of  their  gain  belongs 
to  tbe  exposition.  Expenses  have  been  heavier  than  anticipated,  bnt  probably  not  suffi- 
ciently greater  to  oflFeet  that  additional  quarter  of  a  million  admissions.  At  all  eventis, 
the  exposition  will  come  much  nearer  paying  for  itself  than  any  exposition  previously 
held  in  this  country. 

To  what  is  this  duet  To  many  things.  Portland  did  not  attempt  more  than  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  population  of  the  conntry  immediately  surrounding  it  justified; 
tbe  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  patronized  it  in  the  "tme  Western"  fashion,  every 
state  and  every  community  making  it  as  much  "our"  fair  as  Portland  itself;  many 
Eastern  visitors  have  gone  to  it;  the  management  has  been  in  all  important  regards 
efficient;  the  site  is  one  which  makes  the  exposition  unique;  the  exhibits  are  well  selected; 
the  grounds  are  properly  maintained,  and  there  has  been  no  time  when  a  lady  could  not 
go  anywhere  in  the  most  perishable  garments;  the  railroads  have  advertised  liberally  so 
that  the  exposition  has  become  well  known  in  every  corner  of  the  country;  the  press 
bureau  has  done  a  simitar  work;  the  art  gallery  has  attracted  thousands,  and  tbe  For- 
estry building  many  more;  the  many  unique  features  add  together  until  tbe^  form  a 
goodly  array  which  the  sightseer  can  tell  his  friends  about  and  make  them  wish  to  see 
tbe  big  show  themselves. 

When  tbe  exposition  itself  is  considered  it  is  merely  the  result  of  eompetent  men 
doing  clever  work  with  the  money  which  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation  fur- 
nished. The  chief  credit  for  tbe  financial  success  is  dne  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  called  it  "our"  fair,  and  went  to  it. 

A  Bumper  ^nr  heat  Crop 

All  tbe  Pacific  states  have  good  crops  this  year.  This  means  prosperity  unlimited 
in  a  country  the  development  of  which  is  still  largely  agricultural.  In  many  respects  the 
year  which  is  now  drawing  on  towards  the  close  is  one  of  the  best  the  states  weet  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains  have  ever  had.  This  is  felt  more  particularly  in  the  Northwest,  the 
original  Oregon  conntry,  than  anywhere  else.  With  bumper  crops  of  grain,  par- 
ticularly wheat,  fruit  in  plenty,  and  all  stock  in  prime  condition,  the  only  persons  privi- 
leged to  find  fault  are  those  who  live  in  certain  small  communities  in  the  inter-moun- 
tain  conntry,  where  some  sudden  storm  laid  the  wheat  flat.  Bat  these  incidents  were 
inconsiderable,  and  the  Northwest,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  has  prodneed  the 
■      '      ■  .... .    -0006,000  •      ■    •        ~ 


largest  wheat  crop  in  its  history,  estimated  on  reliable  data  at  50,000,000  bushels.  The 
amonnt  of  grain  to  the  acre  was  not  greater  in  many  cases  than  in  previous  yearL  but 
the  acreage  was  much  incroased.     The  largest  yield  was  in  tbe  Inland  Empire  of  Idaho 


1  woll  supplied  with  railroads,  and  the  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly.  About  Pen- 
dleton in  Oregon  there  was  also  an  immense  yield,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon, 
the  oldest  wheat-growing  valley  on  the  Coast,  though  not  yielding  as  much  as  expected 
early  in  the  season,  stilt   had  an  average  heavy  crop. 
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Central  Orc^n  Suffers 

Tb«  crop  reports  show  that  certain  parts  of  Oregon  suffered  greatlj'  from  lack  of 
tranaportation  facUities.  TboBc  rich  counties  lying  iouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  Sher- 
man, Wasco  and  Oilliam,  need  oatj  a  few  miles  of  railroad  to  compete  with  anj'  grain- 
growing  eommnnities  in  the  conntry,  but  are  only  beginning  to  be  opened.  The  Colum- 
bia Southern  was  built  by  the  willing  hands  of  these  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
the  Orest  Sonthem,  extending  from  The  Dalles  to  Dufnr,  has  hardly  its  last  spike  driven 
before  the  whole  line  is  bnilt  op  with  warehouses.  Orsin  wag  being  hauled  three  weeks 
before  the  road  was  completed,  and  the  owners  see  that  even  in  this  short  road  they  have 
a  gold  mine.  They  plan  extending  the  road  into  the  rich  field  in  Crook  County,  Oregon, 
which  has  been  Qirted  with  by  all  the  railroads  for  several  years,  though  none  have 
shown  very  serious  intentions  of  building. 

XLe  Columbia  Southern  and  Great  Southern 

Two  roads  are  now  beaded  south  from  the  Columbia  Biver  towards  Central  Oregon 
and  recently  there  have  been  manipulations.  The  Harriman  system  now  has  control  of 
the  Columbia  Southern,  and  E.  E.  Lytle,  who  built  it,  has  stepped  down  and  out  from 
the  presidency.  Immediately  he  was  free  of  this  road,  evidence  was  shown  that  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  Great  Southern  line,  and  his  taking  this  interest  ted  to  the 
belief  that,  being  an  independent  promote,  be  was  iu  a  position  to  push  a  road  of  his 
own  into  Central  Oregon  or  block  it.  Bnt  the  owners  of  the  Great  Southern  seemed  in- 
clined to  keep  their  property. 

Tne  Canaoian  Fair 

At  New  Westminster,  British  Columbia,  workmen  are  rushing  to  complete  an  expo- 
sition, wbicb  will  be  kept  open  during  this  month  and  will  be  participated  in  by  all  Can- 
ada. This  is  a  Canadian  national  exposition,  and  the  Eastern  manufacturers  nf  the 
Dominion  are  contrihnting  liberally  in  the  way  of  exhibits.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  premier 
of  Canada,  gave  the  fair  an  impetus  by  being  largely  instrumental  in  seeing  through  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  the  bill  appropriating  (50,000  of  the  country's  money  to 
the  enterprise.  The  fair  grounds  cover  fourteen  acres,  including  a  race  track.  The  site 
of  the  old  annual  provincial  fair  is  being  used  and  has  been  so  transformed  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  recognized.  Practically  everything  bas  been  torn  down  and  rebuilt  and 
five  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  No  feature  of  a  thoroughgoing  exposition  will  be 
omitted,  the  "Sockeye  Bun"  taking  the  place  of  the  "Midway,"  the  "Pike"  and  the 
"Trail."  The  enterprise  iu  pushing  this  fair  to  a  successful  opening  is  due  to  the  citi- 
zens of  British  Columbia,  though  the  whole  Dominion  has  aided.  The  exposition  is  beau- 
tifully situated  where  the  Fraser  enters  the  sea,  and  from  high  points  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  portions  of  British  Columbia  can  be  seen. 


Sstal.    BHttls.    WuhlBtton. 


Imagination 'b  a  wonderful  tblngl 

Have  you  sallied  forth  on  a  day  in  Spring, 

Baited  a  pin  with  an  angleworm's  tail 

And  imagined  that  you  fhould  catch  a  whalet 

Put  a  rainhow  i*.nrv»  in  vAnv  mA  n9  \Arn\t 


Baited  a  pin  with  an  angleworm's  tail 
And  imagined  that  you  fhould  catch  a  whal 
Pot  a  rainbow  cprve  in  yoar  rod  of  birch 
To  find  upon  the  pin  ^  f-imr  nB*Ah« 


Imagination's  a  wonderful  thingi 
Have  yon,  by  a  pond  on  a  day  in  Spring, 
Fiiinjg  your  eyeB  faat  on  a  floating  chip 


-—■"ft  /vi*«  ^jva  i-BDi.  Mu  u  iiuvEing  en 
Imagined  you  felt  the  roll  of  the  ship 

Tu..  K (,„  widespread  wings  k 

m  of  the  dying  dayt 


That  bore  you  o 
To  the  rosy  r 


far  away 


Imagination's  a  wonderful  tbingi 

Have  you,  on  a  day  in  a  long-gone  Spring 

Perched  up  in  the  rear  of  a  wagon-bed. 

Feet  banging  down,  and  with  little  bare  bead. 

With  eyes  fast  shut  on  the  receding  town 

Imagined  that  yon  rode  t'other  way  'round? 

And  since  to  the  "larger  growth"  you've  at- 
tained 

And  knowledge,  through  stern  reality  gained. 


Well,  you  know,  as  you  muse  with  smile  and 

eigh 
On  childhood  days,  forever  gone  by 
Fame  and  riches,  for  you,  could  the  joy  never 

That  was  yours  when  you  fished  with  crooked 
pin. 

— Katherine   March   Chase, 


The  Oynlc's  Snarls. 

An  airship  is  a  great  deal  like  the  conver- 
sation of  women.  You  never  can  tell  where 
it  will  drift. 

How  rapidly  the  world  becomes  better! 
BoodlorB,  who  flourished  so  abundantly  *  'c™' 
years  ago,  have  been  completely  transformed 
— into  grafters. 

The  surest  way  to  insure  diBappointment 
for  yourself  is  to  hope  real  hard  for  some- 
thing. 

The   perfect   way   to   commit   suicide   is   to 


Little  Lottie  was  watching  her  aunt  pre- 
pare a  turkey  for  roasting.  Seeing  the  pin 
feathers  on  the  bird,  the  little  g£l  aaked: 
"Aren't  you  going  to  pnll  the  slivers  oat  of 
him.  Aunt  Katet" 

Jennie,  aged  Ave  years,  was  engaged  in 
making  a  dresa  for  her  doll;  two  little  sia- 
tere,  Iwth  older  than  herself,  were  trying  to 
persuade  Jennie  h>  let  them  "show  her  how." 
On  several  previous  oecaaioDB,  when  Jennie 
herself  had  been  inclined  to  offer  to  others 
advice  unsought,  she  had  been  told  by  her 
mother  to  be  "not  quite  so  officious,"  so  she 
turned  now  to  her  mother  and  exclaimed; 
"Uama,  I  wish  you  would  make  these  eheer- 
lau  be  not  quite  so  fiEzibusI  " 


The  Foes  of  Foreigners. 

O  'Toole — Oi  see  be  the  papers  thot  last  year 
they  was  four  miUyoDs  av  for-reigners  come 
to  this  countfary. 

McLeary— Is  thot  so,  nowl 

O'Toole—It  is  thot.  An'  a  shame  it  is,  too. 
'Twant  be  long  befure  us  Americans  will  be 
rnn  ont  av  our  own  counthry  be  th'  Dagoes 
an'  th'  Dutch.  Eape  thim  ont,  Oi  say.  Amer- 
icy  f  r  Americans. 


No  Water  In  His. 
' '  Yes,  sah, ' '  said  Colonel  Comtosale,  of 
Kentucky,  "I  refused,  sah,  to  accept  the  pres- 
idency of  that  company.  I  inquired  about 
the  stock,  sah,  and  they  told  me  it  was  well 
watered,  sah.  Thereupon,  sah,  I  refused  to 
have  anythyig  to  do  with  it,  sah." 


His  Olioice. 

Political  Boss — You  can  go  to  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Beprosentatives.  Now 
which  do  you  want? 

Aspiring  Politician — I  can  have  my  choice! 

Political  Bbss^ — -Yes. 

Aspiring  Politician — I  think  I'll  take  the 
House. 

Political  Boss— Why  not  the  Senatet  It's 
a  bigger  plum. 

Aspiring  Politician— Yes,  I  know.  But  the 
House  ia  less  dangerous. 


HUMOE. 


Snrid  Jiistic6. 

The  workings  of  the  law  in  rural  commu- 
nities are  sometimes  marvelous  to  behold.  In 
a  certain  village  in  the  South,  several  men 
were  on  trial  for  fighting  and  disturbing  the 
peace.  The  encounter  had  grown  out  of  bit- 
terness engendered  by  the  decisions  of  the 
umpire  of  a  baseball  game,  and  included 
many  of  the  well-known  residents  of  the 
neighborhood.  After  great  difficulty,  the  con- 
stable had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  fight 
and  arresting  five  or  six  of  the  bruised  and 
bleeding  combatants.  They  were  placed  on 
trial  the  following  day  before  the  justice  of 
the  peace,  a  hard-headed,  irascible,  but  fair- 
minded  old  Confederate  veteran.  After  the 
somewhat  maimed  rites  of  opening  court  had 
been  complied  with,  the  first  defendant  was 
called  to  the  stand.  The  justice  did  the 
questioning. 

''George  Wilson,  you  are  charged  with 
fightin'  and  disturbin'  the  peace  of  this  com- 
munity at  a  ball  game  yestiddy  evenin'.  Are 
you  guilty  or  not  guiltyt" 

''Not  guilty." 

"What!"  shouted  the  justice  in  surprise. 

' '  Not  guilty,  * '  the  defendant  replied. 

"Don't  you  lie  to  me,  sah^'^'  the  justice 
roared,  his  face  purple  with  indignation.  "I 
was  there,  sah,  and  I  saw  you  fightin',  my- 
self.   I  fine  you  ten  dollahs  and  costs. ' ' 

The  other  defendants,  seeing  the  trend  of 
events,  pleaded  guilty  and  escaped  with  a  fine 
of  five  dollars  and  costs  each. 


During  the  night,  however,  the  justice's 
judicial  mind  became  disturbed.  He  pon- 
dered the  question  for  a  while,  and  finally 
concluded  that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority. 
He  got  out  of  bed,  saddled  his  horse,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  riding  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation,  rousing  the  sleeping  de- 
fendants from  their  beds,  and  nullifying  his 
proceedings. 

A  Hopeless  Task. 

Binks — ^I  see  that  the  Russian  plenipotenti- 
aries have  tried  to  float  a  loan  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Jinks — Have  they  succeeded  f 

Binks — No,  of  course  not.  Why,  they 
couldn't  even  float  a  navy. 


The  Oirl  of  Today. 

You  may  talk  of  the  girls  of  other  days. 
Of  their  modest  mien  and  winsome  ways; 
But  the  girl  for  me,  I  desire  to  say. 
Is  the  girl  who's  here,  the  girl  of  today. 

You  mav  fondly  recount  sweethearts  of  yore. 
All  the  Mauds  and  the  Mays,  score  upon  score. 
All  the  Tessies  and  Bessies,  as  sweet  as  a  fay;. 
But  the  girl  of  all  girls  is  the  girl  of  today. 

I  regard  not  her  station,  fame  or  name. 

Be  it  Annabell,  Patience,  or  Mame. 

If  she's  my  girl,  to  all  I  just  say. 

She 's  the  best  of  all  girls,  is  my  girl  of  today. 


PREFERRED  STOCK 


IS 


Perfection  in  Canned  Goods 


RBPRESENTS  FORTY  YEARS'  ACHIEVE- 
MENT, jl  jl  YOU  CAN  GET  PREFERRED 
^rOCAFROM  ANY  GOOD  GROCER 


ALLEN    and    LEWIS 

Portland^  Oregon 


Don*t  forget  to  mention  The  Pacific  Monthly  when  dealing  with  advertisers.    It  will  be  appreciated. 
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Atmt  LkTlnia  and  Ui«  BaUnwd  Train. 

Biding  on  the  tTftin  was  a  aow  eiperisnee 
for  Annt  Lavinia.  She  waa  an  old-time,  plan- 
tation mainmr,  and  had  eeldom  been  bejond 
the  bonnda  of  "The  Retreat,"  where  ihe  had 
been  bori^  reared,  and  married,  a  slave,  and 
where,  after  the  war,  she  and  old  Uncle 
George  had  continued  to  live  with  their  nu' 
msrona  progeny.  Aa  the  children  grew  up  and 
married,  however,  the  old  plantation  wa«  not 
anfficient  for  them,  and  the^  drifted  away. 
One  of  their  dan^htera  married  and  went  to 
Waahington  to  live,  and  now^  after  roan; 
jeara,  had  lueeeeded  in  indnong  Aunt  La- 
vioia  to  come  to  the  Capital  and  make  a  viait. 
The  chief  objeetion  ahe  had  was  that  abe 
wonld  have  to  ride  on  the  train,  bat  her 
fears  had  been  calmed,  and  abe  atarted. 

When  the  train  got  aoder  waj,  however,  and 
she  saw  the  trees,  fences,  and  honses  gliding 
by  her,  her  terror  returned  with  double  force. 
She  couldn't  whistle  to  revive  her  courage, 
but  ahe  could  sing,  and  sing  she  did,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice. 

Deaeribing  her  experience  afterward,  she 
said:  "I  jes'  sung  do  bestes*  bjmns  I 
knowed  as  loud  as  I  oould  bawl  'ent.  De 
odder  folks  io  de  cyar  dey  all  laughed  at  me, 
but,  Lordee,  I  didn't  care  none  iMut  dem. 
I  jee'  kep'  OD  er-singin',  'caie  it  done  my 
heart  good.  It  ca'med  my  soul,  an'  I  was 
pow'ful  sceart," 


TBis  utile  I 

Kt.  battle  I 

(jj  <xat*)  will  [ 

Ion*   of  delie- 


Ah  Importtd  Cigar  in  All  but  Iht  PRICE 

"U  Integridod" 


Hitilkiitoit 

ADen&Lewit 


Havana  Cigars 


SOLD  WHEREVER  QUALITY  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  IS  APPRECIATED 


D  The  Fmcific  UooOAj  when  dealing  witb  advertiwr*.    It  wOl  be  appiecfated. 
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HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

E^mbodies  every  essential  point  of  perfect 
CofPee — ^the  color,  the  bodj,  the  aroma,  the 
flayor— they  are  all  there.    It's  the  best 

HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

It's  our  desire  to  have  everybody  use  and 
appreciate  Hoffman  House  Coffee.  It  is  now 
universally  used  in  the  Middle  West,  and, 
knowing  its  unsurpassed  qualities,  it  only 
needs  to  be  tried  by  the  consumer  (who 
appreciates  good  goods)  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  tries  it  to  get 
it.  We  offer  it  free  of  all  retail  profits  and 
expenses,  at  the  following  wholesale  quota- 
tions, delivered  to  you  by  express  or  mail. 
(We  pay  the  charges) : 

1  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 10.30 

3  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

5  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

10  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28^ 

50  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  on  Coffee. 

Tou  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  price  of 
this  high-grade  Coffee  and  Tea  because  you 
buy  it  from  us  at  wholesale. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  this  famous  Hoff- 
man House  Tea  and  Coffee  from  us  at  whole- 
sale and  sell  it  oat  at  retail  price. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

We  are  going  to,  for  the  next  six  months, 
deliver  Hoffman  House  Tea  and  Hoffman 
House  Coffee,  either  by  mail  or  express,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  where  there  are  no  duties. 

Under  the  Hoffman  House  brand  we  have 
the  very  finest  uncolored  Japan  Tea,  sun- 
cured  Japan  Tea,  Spider  Leg  Tea,  Oolong 
Tea,  Pin-Head,  Oun  Powder,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Peco,  and  Tang  Hyson  Tea. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  grade  of  Teas,  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  retail  price  on  them  is  about  11.00  per 
lb.  and  some  high  grade,  long-credit  grocers 
sell  it  as  high  as  |1.60  per  lb. 

The  wholesale  price  on  them  in  one-lb. 
packages  is  43  cents  per  lb. 

5  lb.  cans,  per  lb .^.10.42 

10  lb.  cans,  per  lb .41 

60  to  70  lb.  chests,  per  lb 40 

Send  your  money  by  express  order  or  P.  O. 
money  order;  it  costs  but  a  few  cents. 


In  order  to  have  the  above  Tea  or  Coffee 
delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  cut  out  this 
paragraph  and  enclose  with  your  order,  and 
we  will  prepay  the  delivery  charges. 

We  deliver  these  goods  simply  to  get  our 
Ck>ffee  better  known  and  in  this  manner  test 
this  magazine. 

F.  R.YERXA&SONS 

WHOLKSALK  QROCKRS 
MAIN  AND  OCCIDENTAL  STS. 

SEATTLE 


The  Flirt. 

He  was  young  and  tall;  he  was  also  hand- 
some, and  knew  it.  His  hair  was  dark,  al- 
most black,  and  slightly  curled.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  blue.  He  bore  himself  as  one 
accustomed  to  admiration.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
to  expect  it. 

The  train  had  pulled  slowly  out  of  Union 
Station  and  was  well  under  way  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  Pullman  sleeper. 
He  came  slowly  down  the  aisle  from  the  front 
of  the  car,  carefully  scrutinizing  the  passen- 
gers as  he  proceeded.  The  men  came  in  for 
only  a  passing  glance,  but  each  wpman  re- 
ceived a  careful  inspection.  Most  of  those 
who  felt  his  gaze  upon  them  looked  up  and 
then  turned  their  eyes  elsewhere.  His  look 
was  more  than  kindly,  but  it  stopped  a  little 
short  of  insolence. 

When  he  reached  his  own  section,  which  was 
the  last  in  the  car,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  all  about  him.  Finally  his  gaze  came 
back  to  the  occupant  of  the  section  across  the 
aisle  from  his.  She  was  young  and  pretty. 
A  blue  tailor-made  suit  set  off  her  tnm  fig- 
ure to  advantage  and  intensified  the  glossi- 
ness of  her  abundant  black  hair.  She  rested 
her  elbow  on  the  window  sill,  with  her  chin 
in  her  palm,  and  looked  steadily  out  the  win- 
dow. For  a  long  time  she  appeared  unaware 
of  his  looks,  but  presently  she  shifted  her  po- 
sition and  saw  him  looking  straight  at  her. 
For  an  instant  she  returned  his  look,  but  as 
he  became  even  more  intent,  she  lowered  her 
eyes  and  turned  back  to  the  window.  But 
the  knowledge  that  he  continued  to  watch  her 
made  her  uneasy,  and  she  did  several  mean- 
ingless things  in  rapid  succession.  One  thing, 
however,  that  she  did  not  do  was  to  look  at 
him. 

A  faint  smile  appeared  on  his  lips,  and  a 
twinkle  of  merriment  in  his  eyes.  He  sought 
in  several  ways  to  attract  her  attention,  and 
seemed  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  his  fail- 
ures. She  had  rung  the  bell  for  the  porter, 
but  as  he  had  not  appeared,  she  undertook  to 
raise  the  window.  It  stuck  fast.  The  next 
second  he  was  bending  over  her,  offering  his 
assistance.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  her 
face  flushed  with  annoyance.  She  tried  to 
decline,  but  he  seized  the  window  vigorously 
and  raised  it.  She  thanked  him  as  coldly  as 
she  could  without  being  rude  and  turned  to 
the  open  window.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  her.  Then  another  smile 
parted  his  lips,  and  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

For  the  next  two  hours  he  tried  every  way 
he  could  think  of  to  attract  her  attention  and 
get  the  least  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  talking 
to  her.  But  she  resolutely  ignored  him.  His 
good  nature,  however,  remained  unruffled,  at 
&ast  to  all  appearances.  At  last  he  ceased 
his  efforts  and  went  forward  toward  the  smok- 
ing compartment.  When  his  back  was  turned, 
she  looked  up  and  watched  him  swing  along 
the  aisle.  The  next  moment  she  was  blush- 
ing furiouslv,  because  she  saw  that  he  had 
been  observing  her  all  the  time  by  means  of 
the  mirror  in  the  front  of  the  car. 

In  the  smoking  compartment  he  met  an 
acquaintance.  After  comparing  notes  as  re- 
gards destinations,  he  of  the  ardent  eyes  said: 
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' ' Good-looking  girl  in  this  cm,  old  man." 

"ThatM.1    Which  seetion!" 

"Twelve,  right  aerou  from  mine." 

"Still  at  the  Mme  old  gsme  nt  flirting, 
ohi" 

"Well,  what's  th«  oh  in  being  loaeMme 
when  there  are  attractive  people  aroundt" 

"None.    Know  her!" 

"No.  I've  tried  to  break  the  ieo,  bat  the 
more  I  try  the  thicker  it  gets.'' 

' '  Hard  inch.    Opened  the  window  (or  her  ? ' ' 

"Tes." 

"Shown  her  a  pretty  Bcenet" 

"Yes." 

"Offered  her  magazineet" 

"Yea.  I've  plajed  all  thona  old  choBtnuts, 
but  they  don 't  work.    She  won 't  even  look  n>y 

"Cheer  np.  Perhapa  you're  in  too  big  a 
hurry.  Give  her  time  to  rcnovor  from  the 
effect  of  your  goo>I  looks." 

"Don't  get  earcaatic" 

"Here,  I'U  tell  you  what  I'U  do.  Xll  bet 
you  ten  doU&ra  I  can  go  back  there  to  yoor 
Leitb,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  bo  in  conver- 
aation  with  her.     Is  it  a  goT" 

"I've  got  a  notion  to  take  that  bet." 

"You  think  you're  such  a  lady  killer.  I'm 
willing  to  bet  I  can  beat  you  nt  the  giinie. 
What  do  you  aayf" 

"111  go  yon.    Shake." 

"What  number  did  you  aay  your  section 
is!" 

"Eleven.     Hers  is  twelve," 

"All  right.  Here  goes.  But  you  are  to 
stay  here  and  not  spoil  the  play  by  butting 
in,  do  yon  heart" 

"Yesj  I  agree." 

"All  right.  You  may  stroll  back  in  fifteen 
minutes.  If  I'm  not  talking  to  her  the  ten 
is  yours." 

They  were  fifteen  minutes  of  pleasant  antic- 
ipation for  the  man  of  the  ardent  eyes.  Be 
considered  that  bet  already  won.  He  thought 
he  knew  an  impressionable  young  woman  when 
he  saw  one,  and  he  was  certain  that  this  was 
not  one.  Accordingly  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
tine  allotted,  he  rose  and  started  back,  a 
smile  of  triumph  wreathed  his  lips.  But  when 
he  turned  the  corner  of  the  passageway,  the 
smile  drooped,  for  there  beside  the  unimpres. 
sionable  young  woman  sat  his  friend,  and 
both  were  talking  and  laughing.  He  was 
game,  however,  and  walked  back  to  his  own 
section.  He  pretended  not  to  see  that  they 
were  watching  him.  Just  aa  he  was  eittiog 
down,  the  other  fellow  leaned  across  the  aisle 
and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve  and  drew  bim 
around. 

"Smith,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing — my  wife." 


'  *  Sayi 
I  haven't  room  to 


A  Complaint, 
croaked   the   floor   to   the   kitchen 
't  you  keep  your  legs  to  yonrself! 
""■  ' "■  "   -Almira  P.  Deming. 
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Volu«.  XIV  NOVEMBER,  1905  No.  5 

THE  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF 
HOMER  DAVENPORT 

An  Intemew  >^itli  tke  Famovu  Cartoonift 

Parti 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— In  the  November  and  December  issues  of  Tke  Pacific 
Monthly  Homer  Davenport  tells  in  his  easy-speaking  way  of  his  life,  his  work  and 
his  pastimes,  his  cartooning,  his  lecturing,  and  the  incidents  which  make  his 
career  peculiarly  picturesque.  The  great  democrat,  who  was  horn  and  raised  at 
Silverton,  Oregon,  has  again  become  closely  identified  with  the  West  through  tke 
"farm"  of  wild  fowl  and  Arabian  stallions  he  had  on  the  "Trail"  at  the  Lewts  and 
Clark  Exposition. 

I  BEGAN  drawing  as  a  child.  I  have 
drawn  all  my  life.  My  mother 
died  when  1  was  three  and  one-half 
years  old,  but  even  before  her 
death  they  had  a  little  straw  tick 
made  for  me  which  fastened  around  my 


neck  by  a  collar,  and  served  as  a  cushion 
to  lie  on  so  that  I  might  draw  all  day. 

All  my  boyhood  I  was  drawing,  and 
when  I  was  pretty  well  grown  one  day  I 
drew  a  horse  on  a  pine  board — I  was  al- 
ways  drawing   Arabian   horses — and  the 


^;^^-.-5?"';^3^^ 
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townspeople  of  SilvertoB  said  it  was  so 
good  that  I  ought  to  copy  it  and  bring 
it  to  Portland.  Now  I  couldn't  copy 
anything,  bo  some  wise  philosopher  suji- 
gested  that  I  saw  it  out.  I  brought  it 
to  Portland  and  took  it  around  to  Mr. 
Samuels,  editor  of  the  West  Shore.  When 
he  looked  at  my  drawing  he  asked  me  if 
I  was  on  a  farm.  I  said,  "Yes."  "Well, 
then,  you  had  better  stay  there,"  he  an- 
swered. The  criticism  hurt.  If  I 
hadn't  been  eueh  a  big  boy,  it  wouldn't 
have  hurt  so  badly,  but  I  was  proud  and 
it  cut  me.  That  sort  of  thing  hurts  you 
and  you  don't  show  it,  but  it  grinds  all 
the  way  in.  I  was  discouraged  and  went 
out  on  the  Morrison  street  bridge  and 
threw  the  picture  into  the  river, 

THE    FmST    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I  had  given  up  drawing  then,  given  it 
up  from  discouragement,  and  started  into 
railroading,  intending  to  work  carefully 
up  from  wiper  to  a  possible  run.  But  in 
1892  C.  W.  Smith,  now  living  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal,,  came  to  Silverton  to  visit  my 
father.  Father  sent  me  word  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  coming,  and  said  I  had  better 


take  a  lay-off  to  see  him.  I  came  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  transferred  to  an 
Eastern  road,  as  1  was  getting  tired  of  the 
landscape  here. 

Seeing  Mr.  Smith  there  visiting  with 
my  father  and  talking  over  boyhood  days, 
I  drew  his  picture  just  for  fun  two  or 
three  times,  and  when  we  showed  it  to 
him,  that  turned  the  conversation.  He 
said:  "Tim,  I  want  to  talk  about  this 
boy.  You  say  he  is  railroading.  Well, 
he  will  never  railroad  another  day,"  He 
sent  a  tel^p'am  off  that  night  to  C.  P. 
Huntington  resigning  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  me,  and  said  in  it  that  if  I  ever 
drew  another  day's  pay  he  would  hold  Mr. 
Huntington  personally  responsible.  I 
tried  to  stop  him,  but  there  was  no  do- 
ing it. 

JODRNALISH    VERSUS   RAILROADINO. 

He  asked  father  to  send  me  to  San 
Francisco  and  he  got  me  a  pass.  Jast 
one  month  later  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  189S,  I  walked  into  the  office 
of  the  Examiner,  ^\^len  I  got  to  San 
Francisco  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith 
to  C.  M.   Palmer  of  the  Examiner.      I 


"TiM    ^wo    lidMlr    im— Bwikftf«llaT    and    Iha   t 
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met  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  art  department 
of  the  paper.  He  read  my  letter  and  re- 
marked that  if  I  were  coming  in  any 
other  capacity  of  journalism  he  wouldn't 
recommend  me  to  go  on  with  it,  but  in 
the  line  of  drawing  he  would  recom- 
mend it. 

I  was  so  excited  I  couldn't  eat  break- 
fast before  I  went  to  call  on  him,  and 
once  there  I  saw  George  Lyons  draw 
the  first  picture  I  had  ever  seen  any  one 
draw,  and  it  looked  to  me  so  real  that 
if  you  let  it  alone  it  would  speak.  I  had 
some  samples  of  my  work  with  me,  but 
I  reached  down  then  and  shoved  them 
clear  down  into  the  lining  of  my  coat- 


clear  into  the  coat.  When  Mr.  Palmer 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  samples  I  told  him 
a  lie;  I  told  him  that  I  hadn't.  They  in- 
troduced me  to  Mr.  Lyons  as  the  greatest 
artist  in  the  world.  Sir.  Lyons  saJd: 
"What  is  your  name  ?"  I  told  him  and  he 
looked  down  with  a  smile. 

I  wanted  to  explain  to  Mr.  Palmer  how 
painful  it  was  to  me  to  be  there  with 
such  great  artists.  I  took  him  aside  and 
said  to  him:  "I  come  from  Oregon,  and 
just  because  I  have  grown  up  there  and 
drawn  ever  since  I  was  a  baby,  they  think 
I  am  the  greatest  fellow  going,  and  that 
no  one  can  draw  pictures  as  I  can.  My 
father  had  those  same  foolish  ideas,  and 


Tki  fonnuni  o(  tlia  pisunt-dir  oiruaiu  o 
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if  I  try  to  tell  him  that  I  am  no  artist  he 
thinks  that  I  don't  try  to  work.  Now 
I  wish  you  would  write  to  him  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  attempting  too  much." 

ARABIA.N    HORSES    TO    THE    REBCUE. 

"These  men,"  he  said,  "have  got  you 
handicapped  so  far  it  would  be  hard  to 
start  you  in  against  them.     I  will  write  a 


after  me  waving  the  brown  paper  in  hie 
hand  and  exclaimed: 

"I  thought  you  had  no  samples!  Did 
you  draw  those  horses'  heads?" 

I  said  "Yes." 

"You  didn't  draw  them  while  I  was 
writing  that  letter?" 

"Yes." 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  take  them  into 


"Pukai,   HUl   tad  Bdmnt   wIhb  ukad  tat  Puka'i    TJsm    an    I 


letter  to  your  father  explaining  this."  So 
he  wrote  a  very  nice,  long  letter  and,  while 
he  was  writing  this,  there  was  a  pad  of 
brown  paper  lying  there  and  I  commenced 
to  draw  Arabian  horses.  When  he  had 
finished  I  took  the  letter  and  started  out 
the  door  to  take  it  back  to  Oregon  my- 
self. 

But  he  came  running  down  the  hall 


1  and  show  them  to  the  people 


the  art  r 
there  ?" 

"No." 

So  he  went  off  with  them  and  finally 
when  he  came  back  he  said:  "Those 
young  men  in  there  are  all  right,  they 
mean  all  right,  but  they  don't  believe  you 
did  this;  in  fact  one  of  them  said  you 
were  a  liar.     They  say  you  copied  them 


.  •Tmariag  Thnn*'    will  aUnd  niT  lone;  tba  fcuidttlni  li  BOt  fwii." 
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from  Boaa  Bonheur."  Now  I  didn't 
know  anythlDg  more  about  Rosa  Bonheur 
than  I  kiiew  about  any  artist. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  what  will  prove 


Now  when  I  saw  that  book  full  of  orig- 
inal drawings,  I  never  wanted  to  be  left 
alone  so  bad  in  my  life.  He  left  me  there, 
aayiug:     "You  look  over  these  and  come 


you  drew  those  horses'  heads,"  continued  around  to-morrow  and  see  me,  will  yoa?" 

Mr.  Palmer.      "Could  you  draw  another  excitement   cadses   braix   feveb. 

one?"  I  remember  bringing  a  chair  and  finally 

"I  could  ordinarily,  but  I  don't  believe  noticing  that  the  electric  light  took  the 

I  could  in  the  presence  ot  those  people,"  place  of  the  light  that  had  been  furnished 

So  I  drew  another,  but  I  was  very  rat-  a  little  before,  and  it  didn't  seem  many 


mjiny  oiirtnDi  in  which  DaTABport    ■ 


ooUUd    McKinltr    ■ 


tied  with  those  men  looking  on.  I  drew 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  finally  Mr, 
Palmer  took  some  of  the  artists  aside 
and  had  a  little  whispered  conversation 
with  them  in  the  hallway.  When  he 
came  back  he  said:  "I  will  ask  you  to 
give  me  back  the  letter  to  your  father 
and  you  stay  around  here  a  few  days.  In 
the  meantime  come  in  here  and  I  will 
show  you  the  scrap  book." 


minutes  before  nn  old  negro  said :  "Boss, 
I  guess  you  will  have  to  get  out,  we  are 
going  to  close  up." 

"What  time  is  it?"  I  asked. 
"Three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 
I  started  for  the  door  and  missed  it  by 
six  feet.  I  ran  right  into  the  wall,  and 
knocked  myself  down.  The  negro  helped 
me  up,  I  told  him  I  felt  very 
dizzy    and    he    helped    me    out,   down- 
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Btairs,  and  over  to  the  Bubs  house, 
and  there  be  left  me  when  I  was  out  of 
the  trance.  I  got  to  bed  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  There  wasn't  a  soul  about  and 
I  hadn't  had  anything  to  eat  the  whole 
day  long.  They  called  a  doctor  for  me, 
and  that  doctor  sat  right  at  my  side  while 
the  fever  lasted,  I  was  lingering  there 
two  or  three  days  between  life  and  death, 
and  the  pillow  was  constantly  wet  with 
perspiration  from  my  head.  I  don't  know 
who  that  doctor  was,  as  he  never  put  in  a 
bill. 


I  got  out  in  about  a  week  and  walked 
down  to  the  Examiner  ofBce.  Every 
time  I  put  down  my  foot  I  felt  as  though 
the  top  of  my  head  would  come  off.  When 
I  appeared  every  one  in  the  room  looked 
up  surprised.  They  thought  I  had  gone 
back  to  Oregon.  When  I  told  Mr.  Pal- 
mer what  had  been  the  matter  with  me 
he  could  hardly  realize  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  become  bo  intensely 
interested  in  those  drawings  as  to  stay 
there  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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AN   IMPORTANT   MAP. 

So  they  set  me  to  work,  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  draw  a  map,  a  veiy 
important  one  it  was  to  have  been;  it 
wasn't  a  very  important  one  the  way  I 
drew  it  It  had  to  do  with  a  town  up  the 
bay  in  which  Mr.  Hearst  was  particularly 
interested.  I  thought  I  had  made  a  pretty 
good  map.  The  next  day  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, the  managing  editor,  stuck  his  head 
in  the  door  and  asked :  "Who  drew  that 
map  in  this  morning's  paper?"  Mr.  Pal- 
mer thought  there  was  a  compliment  com- 
ing for  me,  and  spoke  up  so  I  could  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  He  answered:  "Our 
young  man  from  Oregon,  he  has  just  com- 
menced with  us."  "Well,  it's  a  damned 
shame  he  didn't  stay  there  and  keep  sheep. 
Tell  you  what  he  did.  There  were  six 
words  on  that  map,  and  he  misspelled  five 
of  them,  and  he  put  the  town  ten  miles 
out  in  the  bay."  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  not 
to  be  worried.  "I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  a  puflf,"  he  said,  "or  I  wouldn't  have 
told  him  who  drew  it." 

Well,  after  that  I  drew  along  and  along. 
Mr.  Palmer  told  me  that  Mr.  Hearst 
didn't  want  original  men ;  that  he  wanted 
a  good  copyist  at  $15  a  week,  and  that  I 
would  be  wise  to  take  a  tip  and  work 
steadily  along  those  lines.  So  I  spent 
my  first  week's  salary  to  buy  a  machine 
to  copy  pictures  with.  I  never  tried  to 
use  it  but  once,  and  I  didn't  have  any 
success  with  it  then. 

DISCHARGED   FOR   BEING   ORIGINAL. 

One  day  I  was  sent  out  to  a  ball  game. 
There  was  a  fellow  in  the  field  soaring  up 
into  the  air  after  a  fly.  The  ball  showed 
no  inclination  to  come  down  to  him,  so 
he  had  to  go  after  it.  I  drew  a  sketch  of 
him  and  turned  it  in.  Mr.  Palmer  asked : 
"Where  did  you  copy  that?"  "I  didn't 
copy  it,  I  made  it."  I  had  just  been 
there  a  year  and  had  asked  for  a  raise  in 
wages  and  they  fired  me,  partly  for  the 
original  picture,  I  suppose,  and  partly  for 
the  demand  for  a  raise. 

I  went  over  to  the  Chronicle  then  and 
drew  for  them  for  a  while.  A  little  later 
I  went  to  the  Chicago  Herald.  I  got 
there  in  April  of  the  World's  Fair  year. 
There  I  went  on  with  indifferent  success 
until  the  hard  times  of  '93,  when  I  was 
discharged.  So  I  came  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  went  to  work  for  the  Chronicle 


again.  Later  on  I  went  back  to  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  in  '95  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  Journal. 

NEW   YORK. 

Three  of  us  from  the  Examiner  went 
East  together  to  the  Journal.  On  the 
way  we  sat  and  flattered  ourselves  about 
how  fine  it  would  be  for  us  in  New  York. 
We  didn't  know  about  the  conversation 
that  Mr.  Hearst  had  had  with  our  manag- 
ing editor.  He  had  asked  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain if  he  had  any  men  who  would  do  for 
New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
answered  him  that  there  were  three  who 
were  not  half  bad.  He  told  Mr.  Hearst 
that  ii  we  didn't  do  to  ship  us  back  to 
California.  I  thought  I  was  to  cartoon 
daily,  but  instead  I  was  sent  out  to  the 
morgue  and  on  other  ordinary  assign- 
ments just  as  I  started  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hearst  a  little  later  gave  a  retain- 
ing fee  to  several  of  the  cartoonists  in 
New  York  City  who  were  each  to  get  so 
much  for  submitting  designs  for  a  car- 
toon. One  day  I  overheard  a  conversa- 
tion about  cartoons  to  be  submitted  on 
the  Venezuelan  question.  That  night, 
when  my  hours  were  over,  I  worked  un- 
til nearly  dawn  drawing  a  cartoon  en- 
titled, "Getting  the  Old  Gun  Ready," 
which  I  was  going  to  submit  with  the 
others,  unasked.  When  Mr.  Hearst  saw 
that  cartoon,  which  was  of  Uncle  Sam 
cleaning  an  old  musket,  he  said  that  I 
needn't  go  to  the  morgue  any  more.  But 
it  wasn't  until  the  '96  campaign  that  I 
made  my  first  hit.  That  was  when  I 
sprung  the  dollar  mark  clothes  on  Hanna. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  EDITORIAL. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  streak  in  me 
about  politics,  and  it  was  politics  that 
made  me  leave  the  Journal.  I  wrote  an 
article  one  day  about  Roosevelt  changing 
the  White  House.  I  believe  I  said  he  put 
the  picture  of  Lincoln  in  the  cellar,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  who  could  see  no 
beauty  in  the  oak  until  it  had  been  felLnl, 
and  lots  more.  They  had  come  to  me 
and  told  me  that  I  was  the  only  man  in 
the  world  that  could  write  that  editorial 
right.  I  think  they  thought  I  was  the 
only  man  who  was  a  big  enough  fool  to 
write  it.  I  didn't  really  think  they 
would  publish  it,  but,  when  they  did, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  said :  "We  are 
a  combination  that  shouldn't  be  together." 
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And  then  to  think  of  Roosevelt  send- 
ing me  his  photograph  with  his  name  in 
his  own  hand  writing  on  the  back.  When 
I  go  back  East  I  am  going  to  see  him 
and  take  his  advice  on  my  future. 

Roosevelt  is  a  great  man  trying  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right,  even  if  it  is  not  just  what  some  of 
the  rich  people  think  it  ought  to  be.  He 
is  really  the  finest  example  of  what  Mr. 
Hearst  himself  thinks  ought  to  be  in  the 
White  House.  Just  because  he  wasn^t 
going  to  give  the  trust  magnates  the  con- 
tracts on  the  supplies  to  be  used  at  the 
Panama  canal,  they  are  running  him 
down,  but  when  he  is  done,  you  watch 
him.  The  public  will  be  shouting  for 
him.  To  me  he  is  the  easiest  man  in  the 
world  to  understand,  but,  because  there 
are  so  many  people  who  are  imitation 
men,  when  such  a  one  as  he,  so  plain  and 
simple,  appears,  they  say  he  is  a  soap 
faker. 

ARABIAN  HOUSES  A  LIFE-LONG  DREAM. 

I  have  dreamed  of  Arabian  horses  all 
m}  life.  When  I  left  home  the  piece 
of  baggage  that  I  regretted  leaving  be- 
hind most  was  an  old  can  of  liniment 
upon  which  there  was  a  picture  of  an 
Arabian  horse  being  treated.  I  have  al- 
ways drawn  the  heads  of  Arabian  horses, 
and,  mind  you,  I  had  never  seen  one  of 
the  animals  until  I  first  went  to  Chicago. 
It  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
position there.  I  had  started  out  on  a 
detail  one  day  with  a  reporter.  I  heard 
weird  music  and,  looking  down  the  street, 
I  watched  the  crowd  run  to  get  a  view  of 
something.  I  saw  there  were  some  horses 
and,  as  quick  as  I  saw  them,  I  knew  that 
they  were  Arabian — the  same  that  I  had 
always  been  dreaming  about,  and  the 
white  stallion  Abeyan,  which  I  now  own, 
was  ridden  by  an  old  sheik  in  advance.  I 
excused  myself  from  the  reporter,  and 
that  was  the  last  he  saw  of  me.  I  think 
I  followed  right  along  with  the  horses, 
just  letting  the  detail  go.  I  must  have 
followed  them  twenty  miles  as  they 
marched  around  Chicago  and  back  to  the 
place  where  they  were  staying. 

Of  course  it  is  hard  to  impress  you 
how  seriously  I  felt  about  this  Arabian 
hor^^e  question.  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose 
my  mind  over  it.  If  you  get  your  mind 
fiet  on  anything  hard  enough,  you  know. 


you  can  go  insane  over  it.  For  days  I 
couldn^t  do  anything  just  because  of  these 
horses ;  on  any  other  paper  but  the  Herald 
I  would  have  been  fired. 

SHEIKS    INSULTED. 

I  read  in  some  paper  one  day  that  the 
horses  would  have  to  go  back  to  Arabia 
dead  or  alive.  I  had  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  I  thought  I  could  content 
myself  if  I  had  a  bridle.  I  went  to  the 
Arab  camp  and  drew  a  large  picture  of 
Abeyan  as  he  stood  in  his  stall.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  I  didn't  understand  any- 
thing about  what  the  finely  curving  tail 
meant  I  showed  the  picture  I  drew  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  horse  trainer, 
and  he  said  the  picture  was  so  good  that 
the  Arabians  ought  to  give  me  at  least  a 
poor  horse  for  it,  not  alone  a  bridle.  He 
went  with  me  and  we  got  to  the  sheik's 
camp  just  as  they  were  getting  ready 
for  a  parade. 

I  showed  my  picture  and  they  recog- 
nized it  instantly.  One  of  them  cried, 
"Abeyan !"  and  some  fellow  uttered  a 
hideous  hiss  and  a  curse  and  cut  the  pic- 
ture in  two  with  his  saber.  We  escaped 
as  best  we  could,  and  found  out  after- 
wards that  we  did  well  to  get  away,  for 
I  had  drawn  Abeyan  with  his  tail  down 
and  they  supposed  I  had  done  so  to  insult 
them.  The  greatest  insult  one  can  give 
an  Arab  is  to  say  that  he  rides  a  horse 
with  a  low  tail.  I  didn't  know  this,  and 
had  drawn  Abeyan  in  his  stall  when  his 
tail  was  flat. 

SEARCH  FOR  THE  ARABIAN  HORSES. 

All  those  Arabian  horses  were  sold  at 
Chicago  after  the  Fair,  and  were  not  sent 
back  to  Arabia.  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
at  the  time  and  lost  track  of  them.  But 
when  I  came  East  again,  the  first  letter 
I  wrote  was  to  try  to  find  out  where  they 
had  gone.  I  hunted  as  hard  as  anybody 
could  hunt  for  several  years,  but  I  didn't 
find  them  until  late  in  '98.  They  be- 
longed to  a  man  in  Massachusetts.  I 
bought  one  of  them,  which  was  all  I 
could  get,  as  the  owner  at  that  time 
wouldn't  part  with  any  of  the  others.  1 
got  the  rest  of  them  from  him  last  year. 
I  bought  Nejdran  last  year  at  public  auc- 
tion without  seeing  him  for  $8,500  and. 
when  I  got  him,  he  looked  the  money.  I 
could  have  sold  him  for  $20,000  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  several  times. 
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THE  AKABIAN  HORSE  S  TAIL. 

The  way  the  Arabian  horse  holde  his 
tail  Ib  looked  upon  as  the  finest  point  of 
breeding.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  God  is  shown  there.  No  man 
living  can  account  for  the  way  they  do 
it.  It  equals  the  arch  of  the  neck  and 
balances  the  horse.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Bar- 
num  &  Bailey's  circus,  tells  me  that  they 
have  tried  everything  to  get  their  horses 
to  carry  their  tails  that  way.  But  the 
Arabian  horse  is  the  only  one  that  docs  it. 

Another  thing  about  the  Arabian  horse 
is  the  tremendous  width  of  the  jowl. 
Nature  didn't  intend  an  ordinary,  horse 
to  run  far;  his  windpipe  is  too  small.  Tlie 
blood  runs  cold  in  bis  veins  and  he  quits. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  in  the  paper  of  a 
great  race  horse  that  choked  to  death  on 
the  track  and  dropped  dead  trying  to  win. 
My  horse  Nejdran,  standing  fourteen  and 
one-half  hands  high,  is  three  times  as 
broad  across  the  throat  as  a  wonder  of  a 
horse  standing  nineteen  hands  high  with 
which  I  compared  hira. 


That  is  where  the  Arabian  horse  gets 
his  endurance.  He  has  the  ability  to  run. 
He  is  the  only  horse  which,  looked  at  from 
behind,  shows  both  barrels  of  the  ribs;  he 
has  big  lungs. 

The  Arabian  horse  is  absolutely  thor- 
oughbred. You  may  tire  one  so  that  his 
legs  would  be  run  out  from  weariness, 
then  apply  whip  and  spur  and  he  will 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  respond.  You 
tire  out  another  thoroughbred  and  then 
whip  him  and  he  will  fight  you  like  a 
dog.  That  was  shown  in  King  Richard's 
Arabs  which  were  brought  to  this  country 
in  18G0.  King  Richard,  who  was  a  very 
wealthy  man,  took  an  artist  to  the  edge 
of  the  desert  and  captivated  the  Arab? 
with  pictures  and  bribes  until  he  induced 
them  to  part  with  four  or  five  horses. 
These  were  taken  to  Kentucky. 

During  the  war  two  men  who  were 
trying  to  escape  from  Kentucky  to  Vir- 
ginia were  mounted,  one  on  one  of  these 
Arabs  and  the  other  on  a  thoroughbred 
Kentucky  horse.     They   ran  them  until 
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the  Kentucky  horse  stopped  and  refused 
to  go.  Then  the  two  got  on  the  Arab 
and  made  their  escape.  From  this  strain 
descend  many  of  the  Kentucky  saddle 
horses  which  carry  their  tails  in  the  pre- 
tentious manner  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Bedouin  believes  that  if  his  horse 
passes  to  one  of  our  dress  that  he  will  be 
deprived  of  his  place  in  the  Hereafter. 

LOVE   OF    IIAItMLESS    ANIMALS    AND    BIRDS. 

I  was  bom  with  a  love  for  horses  and 
for  all  animals  that  do  not  hurt  anything. 
This  fondness  showed  itself  very  early  in 
me.  Father  tells  me  that  I  always  placed 
a  high  value  on  anything  pertaining  to 
animals.  He  tells  me  that  once  when  I 
was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow  another  little 
chap  came  down  to  play  with  me.  I  hit 
him  with  a  stick  and  he  was  going  to  go 
home  crying  and  tell  on  me,  but  I  said, 
"Don't  go  home ;  if  you  will  stay  here,  we 
will  go  down  and  get  a  big  goose  egg  and 
you  can  take  it  home  with  you."  So  he 
compromised  and  we  went  down  and 
hunted  a  goose  egg. 

Father  tells  another  story  to  the  same 
effect.  We  had  a  dictionary  which  would 
always  open  to  the  same  spot  if  he  threw 
it  down.  On  that  page  was  a  picture  of  a 
golden  pheasant  and  a  beaten  trail  led  to 
it  where  I  had  been  poring  over  it  so 
often. 

I  didn't  start  my  pheasant  farm  at  Mor- 
ris Plains,  New  Jersey,  until  I  had  been 
in  New  York  some  time,  but  I  had  been 
buying  pheasants  here  and  there  and 
sending  them  to  Oregon.     My  wife  said 
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when  we  came  to  New  York  that  she  was 
glad  I  had  got  away  from  the  incoming 
Japanese  steamers,  so  I  couldn't  get  any 
more  birds.  I  took  that  for  truth  until 
my  first  book  of  cartoons  was  published, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  saying 
that  a  gentleman  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
had  bought  a  copy  and  wanted  my  auto- 
graph. I  thought  I  ought  to  inquire 
about  a  gentleman  who  took  such  an  in- 
terest in  me,  and  found  that  he  wa*  the 
owner  of  the  greatest  zoological  gardens 
in  the  world. 

"Got  any  pheasants?"  I  asked. 

"Finest  in  the  world," 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  DATENPOHT  FABH. 

In  that  way  I  was  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  his  system  of  agents  placed  all 
over  the  world,  whom  he  placed  at  my 
command.  At  Antwerp  at  that  time 
they  had  seventeen  varieties  of  pheasants, 
which  was  the  largest  collection  in  ex- 
istence. I  have  to-day  thirty-eight  va- 
rieties. I  have  the  rarest  birds  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  the  Fork  Tail  Jungle 
Fowls,  the  only  specimens  living  in  cap- 
tivity and  the  only  pair  that  'have  ever 
lived  at  the  same  time  in  captivity. 

I  feel  happiest  when  I  am  with  these 
birds  and  animals.  I  am  a  part  of  them 
without  anything  to  explain.  I  have  al- 
ways been  told  that  I  would  have  been  a 
greater  cartoonist  if  I  hadn't  have  had 
these  animals  to  take  up  my  time.  Other 
cartoonists  have  only  one  thing  to  think 
of.     Of  course  I  have  been  very  fortunate 
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in  being  able  to  compete  with  these  men, 
considering  the  fact  ^at  I  have  had  other 
interests  to  look  after, 

Mf  LTIPLTINO  THE    FABU. 

My  birds  have  led  me  into  the  greatest 
undertaking  of  my  life.  The  culmination 
of  my  labors  has  CMne;  I  can  see  it,  I 
never  had  any  aim  in  collecting  these 
birds;  they  were  just  dreams,  bat  now  I 
have  a  big  scheme.  I  have  had  many 
talks  with  shrewd  financiers,  who  told 
me  I  couldn't  keep  this  going,  but  the 
farm  I  had  on  the  "Trail"  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  proves  that  they 
were  mistaken.  You  should  have  been 
there  and  heard  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people.  Several  people,  some  of  them 
showmen,  suggested  to  me  that  I  make  a 
number  of  "educational  farraB,"  Fol- 
lowing out  their  idea  I  have  about  decided 
to  put  one  in  Florida,  another  at  Atlantic 
City,  and  after  awhile  I  might  have  one 
in  London,  and  I  could  just  as  well  have 
one  in  Japan.  The  one  on  the  "Trail" 
will  go  to  liOS  Angeles. 

These  harmless  animals  and  fowls  are 
good  for  people  to  see.  It  doesn't  do 
children  or  anybody  any  good  to  see  ani- 
mals that  are  jiist  dying  to  get  out  and 


destroy  them.  Bolossy  Kiralfy,  who  had 
the  Carnival  of  Venice  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition,  a  man  who  has  pro- 
duced many  famous  spectacles,  came  into 
my  farm  on  the  "Trail"  one  day  with  his 
wife.  He  stood  on  the  little  bridge  over 
the  creek  and  cried :  "Oh,  my  1  Look 
at  this !  Oh,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
was  here!  This  is  beautiful!  This  is 
great!  I  am  so  sick  of  seeing  tights, 
tights,  night  and  day,  that  this  is  fine," 
Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said : 

"Mr.  Davenport,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
business  idea.  People  in  big  cities  go 
to  the  country  just  to  get  a  touch  of 
Nature.  Bring  it  to  them.  If  you  put 
this  where  they  can  reach  it,  you  couldn't 
build  a  place  big  enough  to  care  for  the 
people." 

He  was  the  first  man  who  suggested  the 
idea  to  me.  Since  then  I  have  had  a  pro- 
posal from  Los  Angeles  to  put  in  a  farm 
down  there.  If  I  build  these  farms  I 
will  have  a  room  filled  with  my  cartoons 
in  each  one  of  them  just  as  in  the  one  I 
had  on  the  Trail. 

THE    FAMOUS    DOCK    STORY. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  I  am  repaid 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting 
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these  animalB  and  pheasants  is  through 
the  stories,  true  stories,  that  are  acted  by 
animals  and  birds  that  don't  know  they 
are  repeated.  There  is  a  story  I  often 
finish  my  lectures  with  about  a  wild  wood 
duck  and  his  mate  who  were  on  my  farm 
at  Morris  Plains. 

The  wild  wood  duck  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  ducks  of  North  America.  It 
migrates  in  winter  to  Central  and  South 
America,  where  it  is  trapped  and  taken 
to  Europe,  and  it  is  easier  to  procure 
there  than  in  its  own  country.  I  got  a 
pair  once  from  abroad  and  sent  them  out 
to  the  farm.  There  the  foreman  counted 
oft  seven  feathers,  including  the  dipper 
joint  of  the  wing,  and  clipped  them  off 
with  a  stout  pair  of  shears,  according  to 
his  custom.  This  sounds  cruel,  but  it 
doesn't  hurt  very  badly  and  seldom  bleeds 
much,  and  they  can  be  the  more  readily 
caught.  The  wings  of  the  male  duck 
were  not  properly  clipped,  so  the  feathers 
grew  out  again.  He  had  full  wings,  but 
his  mate,  a  beautiful  bird,  had  not. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  professors 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  my 
house  studying  these  ducks.  I  used  to 
hurry  home  on  the  four  o'clock  express  to 
be  with  them,  and  one  evening  one  of 
them  said:  "Do  you  know  there  is  one 
duck  there  with  a  full  wing,"  It  was 
along  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  house.  We 
could  see  that  the  migratory  seaswi  was 
impressing  itself  on  the  male.  He  was 
restless  and  nervous.  He  would  fly  up 
and  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the 
south.  Each  time  he  returned  hie  mate's 
happiness  seemed  to  have  increased  a  lot. 
We  watched  him  as  he  took  her  to  the 
highest  point  of  a  log,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Now,  when  I  count  three,  come  with  me 
and  don't  stay  here."  At  the  given 
time  he  rose  up  and  soared  away,  and  she 


turned  a  somersault  and  fell  into  the 
water.  This  took  place  many  times  be- 
fore he  left  for  good. 

In  November  I  noticed  that  she  was 
lonely  and  her  plumage  had  apparently 
taken  on  a  darker  cast.  There  were  many 
other  varieties  of  ducks  there,  even  other 
wood  ducks.  These  would  sweep  by  her 
and  try  to  get  her  to  notice  them,  but 
she  didn't  pay  any  attention.  This  sort 
of  thing  went  on  all  winter.  She 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of 
them.     We  even  had  to  feed  her  alone. 

Spring  came  and  on  the  10th  of  May 
the  ducks  gave  a  cry  of  "Hawk!"  We 
looked  up  and  saw  a  speck  in  the  sky, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  duck  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  one  pond.  As 
he  cauLe  closer  we  discovered  that  be  was 
a  wild  wood  duck.  We  had  for- 
gotten about  the  incident  of  the  fall 
before  until  we  saw  this  very  fair 
widow  scrambling  towards  him  from  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  away  with  such 
demonstrations  of  affection  as  yon  never 
saw  even  in  a  human  being. 

They  were  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world.  They  went  from  neet  box  to  nest 
box,  around  and  around,  before  they 
found  one  that  suited  them.  Then  a  new 
idea  came  to  the  male,  and  he  turned  in 
and  whipped  every  other  duck  and  goose 
in  the  pond  just  as  if  to  show  her  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  win  her  in  the  South. 

"The  little  widow"  had  become  famous 
in  a  email  way,  and  people  coming  to  the 
farm  oft«n  wanted  to  see  her.  Once  when 
I  went  out  to  point  her  out  I  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish her  definitely,  but  I  was  satisfied 
she  was  the  one  whose  husband  was  bow- 
ing so  politely  to  her.  I  tossed  a  small 
clod  and  the  male  flew  eight  or  ten  feet 
into  the  air,  but  came  back  quickly  as  if 
to  apologize  for  leaving  her.  There  is  do 
outward  sign  that  she  has  ever  questioned 
him. 

Mr  Ime  ot  Tbe  PiclBc  Monlhlr.) 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  "THE  PALOUSE" 

By  Amo  Doecli 


THERE  used  to  be  a  superstition 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
the  "Palouse  Country,"  a  term 
very  loosely  used,  was  going  to 
"pan  out."  The  thousand  roll- 
ing hills  of  the  Inland  Empire  were  be- 
lieved to  be  too  light  of  soil  to  last,  and, 
though  excellent  crops  of  wheat  were  be- 
ing produced  each  year,  those  who  did  not 
live  upon  and  cultivate  the  land,  thought 
they  saw  ruin  spelled  somewhere  on  the 
horizon  of  the  next  harvest  season.    There 


may  be  some  who  think  that  way  yet,  but 
any  man  who  travels  through  the  Inland 
Empire,  the  rolling  prairie  and  plateau 
region  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 
along  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  can  see  for  himself 
that  all  the  arable  land  is  being  put  under 
cultivation  and  somebody  is  sure  to  give 
him  the  correct  information  that  the 
greatest  wheat  crop  on  record  haa  been 
harvested  there  during  the  past  season. 
Wheat  is  the  leading  fact  in  the  In- 
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land  Empire,  and  will  grow  in  import- 
ance even  in  the  future.  For  all  those 
maligned    light     lands    have    yet   to   be 

plowed.  The  end  has  not  been  reached. 
Each  year  lighter  and  lighter  land  ia 
BOwed  and  no  failures  of  crops  have  been 
known.  Experience  has  not  yet  marked 
the  limit  beyond  which  it  will  be  useless 
to  plant.  This  hanest  just  paat  was  not 
remarkable  in  the  amount  of  yield  to  the 
acre,  and  was  largest  simply  on  account 
of  the  increased  acreage.  Next  year  will 
probably  bring  a  larger  crop,  for  the  far- 
mer is  still  pioneering  with  hiB  plow  on 
lighter  lands  than  have  ever  before  been 
planted. 

This  summer's  harvest  has  l>een  notable 
for  one  thing,  however,  and  for  that  rea- 
son should  be  accre<lited  with  a  "bumper" 
crop.  In  spite  ot  the  long  months  with- 
out the  accustomed  summer  showers,  the 
wheat  grew,  swelled  into  maturity,  rip- 
ened and,  when  the  sacks  were  counted, 
measured  many  more  million  bushels 
than  the  average,  and  as  dry  and  hot  a 
summer  is  not  likely  to  happen  again  in 
ten  years.  In  this  record  is  the  triumph 
of  the  Inland  Empire.  Its  lightest  lands 
stood  the  test  of  an  exceedingly  dry  sum- 
mer and  produced  their  share. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  that  the  really  light  land  in  the 
Inland  Empire  has  been  placed  under  cul- 
tivation; previously  it  was  considered  use- 


less to  sow.  But  when  the  country  be- 
gan to  fill  up  with  farmers  from  the  Da- 

kotas  and  portions  of  California  where 
wheat  growing  encountered  very  adverse 
conditions,  these  men  saw  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil.  They  were  able  to  buy  land 
in  the  Horse  Heaven  country  for  a  dollar 
and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  land 
now  selling  for  $40  to  $50,  and  some  of 
it  yielding  35  to  45  buahela  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  They  were  scoffed  at  when  they 
planted,  and  among  the  scoffers  were 
those  who  croaked  about  some  "dry  year," 
which  would  be  fatal  to  these  lands.  The 
year  they  predicted  has  passed,  but  the 
lands  gave  their  regular  yield  and  now 
the  scoffers  are  silenced. 

air.  E.  W.  Wright,  who  is  the  statistical 
authority  on  wheat  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, annually  compiles  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian  an  estimate  of  the  year's  yield 
in  the  great  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest. 
This  has  been  published  for  1905.  In  the 
following  table  he  includes  all  the  North- 
west in  his  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  yield  was  in 
the  Inland  Empire: 

State —  Bushels 

Oregon    12,400,000 

Washington    32,800,000 

Idaho  4,800,000 

Total   50,000,000 
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Crop  of  1JI04 44,096,000 

Crop  of  1903 34,785,000 

Crop  of  1902 41,600,000 

Crop  of  1901 46,600,000 

Crop  of  1900 37,000,000 

Crop  of  1899 30,200,000 

Crop  of  1898 36,400,000 

There  is  no  question  of  crop  in  the  In- 
land Empire  and  never  has  been.  Though 
a  prairie  and  plateau  country,  the  extent 
of  it  ig  not  great  enough  to  lay  it  open  to 
the  tate  cold  storms,  ag  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  North,  or  to  the  withering 
blaste  from  the  souUi,  as  in  Kansas.  It 
is  a  broad,  rich  country,  sure  of  a  crop. 
The  question  is  one  of  railroads.  The 
PalouBC  and  the  Clearwater  districts  are 
pretty  well  favored  in  this  way,  but  Gil- 
liam, Morrow,  and  Wasco  Counties  in 
Or^on  have  been  much  neglected  and  are 
only  now  receiving  any  attention.  How 
badly  they  stand  in  need  of  even  more 
attention  is  shown  in  the  rate  at  which 
wheat  warehouses  sprang  up  these  last 
few  months  along  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  south  from  The  Dalles  before  the 
line  waa  completed. 

A  few  more  railroad  lines,  the  limit  of 
light  lands  reached,  and  the  production 
of  wheat  in  the  Inland  Empire  will  be 
reduced  to  the  point  everywhere  of  two 
years'  planting  and  one  year  summer  fal- 
low.     The  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon 
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reached  a  similar  stage  years  ago,  and 
then  the  farmers  began  to  diversify.  But 
the  Willamette  Valley  never  had  aueh 
possibilities  in  this  direction.  Irrigation 
has  never  been  used  to  any  extent  there, 
because  there  has  been  no  need.  In  the 
Inland  Empire  there  is  plenty  of  semi- 
arid  land  where  the  only  natural  crop  is 
bunch  grass  and  sage  brush.  Irrigation 
has  only  begun  there,  except  in  a  few 
cases  inconsiderable  compared  with  those 
enterprises  even  now  being  pushed 
through.  Along  the  Snake  and  Colum- 
bia are  the  greatest  possibilities  and  the 
greatest  successes.  On  these  lands  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  raised,  and  the  East- 
em  markets  are  many  hours  nearer  than 
to  points  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

'fhe  land  lying  high,  the  climate  of 
the  Inland  Empire  is  salubrious  and  en- 
livening. Down  along  the  Palouse 
River  the  farm  houses  generally  stand  at 
the  bottom  of  a  little  coulee,  where  there 
is  a  spring  and  a  patch  of  farm  yard  and 
the  only  trees  on  the  landscape.  Each 
farm  looks  like  a  home,  and  the  fields  on 
the  rolling  hills  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
take  on  a  golden  hue  that  is  of  many 
long,  sunlit  days. 

On  the  Clearwater  and  the  Snake  the 
country  has  more  character;  there  is  not 
the  endless  horizon  of  rounded  hills,  but 
somewhere  on  the  skyline  is  always  a 
mountain.     The    rivers    being    sunk    in 
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canyons  below  the  level  of  the  country, 
the  fieldB  are  often  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  railroads,  and 
on  the  Clearwater  tliie  has  ltd  to  the 
necessity  of  running  tramways  from  tlie 
plateaus  to  the  railroad,  sliding  the  cars 
loaded  with  wheat  down  a  cable  coraetimeB 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  length. 

What  the  ground  is  going  to  produce 
in  the  way  of  crops  can  be  estimated  with 
more  or  less  mathematical  certainty,  so 
the  Inland  Empire  knows  as  a  whole  just 
how  big  a  future  it  is  going  to  have,  and 
the  people  there  arc  laying  hands  on  and 
securing  title  to  everything  in  the  way 
of  land,  but  just  what  there  is  in  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  in  the  mountains  which 
shut  in  the  Inland  Empire  to  the  north- 
east and  southeast,  is  problematic.  The 
Coeur  d'Alenes  are  lon^  past  the  pros- 
pecting stage  and  are  producing  more  and 
more,  eo  Spokane  knows  something  of  the 
future,  but  down  in  the  unquestionably 
rich,  but  barely  touched.    Seven   Devils' 


country  there  is  yet  to  be  mined  untold 
wealth.  This  in  the  future  will  mean  to 
Lewiston  what  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  meant 
to  Spokane. 

Lewiston  has  had  a  valuable  business 
for  many  years,  since  the  earliest  mining 
days,  and  has  grown  rich  on  the  crops 
of  the  Clearwater  and  of  Asotin  county 
just  across  the  Snake  in  Washington. 
Just  now  it  is  growing  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before,  and  has  been  receiving  a  new 
attention  from  the  railroads.  The  North- 
em  Pacific  and  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company  are  pushing  through 
rapidly  a  joint  line  from  Lewiston  to 
Riparia,  the  conjunction  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia.  This  means  fast  freight  to 
the  Coast  and  a  close  connection  with 
Portland.  The  building  of  the  north 
bank  route  down  the  Columbia  by  the 
Nortliern  Pacific  will  also  aid  Lewiston's 
growth. 

An  open  river  to  the  sea  has  beoi  the 
cry  of  the  Inland  Empire  for  many  years. 
It  now  has  not  only  that  in  prospect,  but 
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will  have  competing  railroad  lines  much 

Spokane  la  showing  the  effect  of  the 
gonoral  prosperity  in  the  Inland  Empire, 
particularly  in  its  growth.  It  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  the  metropolis 
for  an  unusually  rich  wheat  belt,  and  an 
unusually  rich  mining  district.  Its  growth 


has  been  inevitable,  and  its  enterprising 
citizens  are  not  overlooking  any  opportu- 
nities of  future  development. 

Figures  speak  for  themselves  in  this 
connection.  Spokane  was  founded  in 
1873,  but  in  1880  there  were  only  500 
people  there.  The  latent  power  in  Spo- 
kane Falls  had  no  value  as  yet.  Then 
came  the  boom,  and  in  1890  there  was  a 
population  of  10,222;  in  1900  the  city 
had  grown  to  36,848  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  last  five  years  it  has  almost  doubled. 
An  nnofficial  census  gives  Spokane  a  pres- 
ent population  of  65,000  or  70,000. 

Spokane  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Spokane  Eiver,  which 
falls  132  feet  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  electrical  power  generated  there  will 
do  even  more  for  the  city  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  Transmitting  of  elec- 
tric power  for  long  distances  is  becoming 
practicable,  and  the  spread  of  electric 
railways  is  following  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  network  of  electric  lines  in  the  Inland 
Empire  will  come-as  surely  as  it  has  in 
Indiana,  only  the  cost  of  producing  power 
will  be  much  less  on  account  of  the  Spo- 
kane Falls. 
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ITie  Inland  Empire  was  never  in  bo 
flourishing  a  condition  as  now,  and  it  is 
growing  more  rapidly  and  more  steadily 
than  in  its  greatest  boom  period.  Every 
one  is  prosperous  and  well  dressed,  busi- 
ness conditions  are  based  on  the  ideal  of 
the  bank  of  open  credit,  and  the  man  who 
is  not  a  freeholder  has  not  been  in  the 
country  long.  Business  men  can  get  all 
the  money  they  want  for  the  asking,  and 
mortgages  are  not  so  common  a  collateral 
as  honor. 

The  financial  stability  of  the  country 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  of 
the  Inland  Empire  "move"  a  large  part 
of  the  crops  themselves  and  what  extra 
money  is  needed  to  buy  the  wheat  and 
handle  it  imtil  a  bill  of  lading  can  be 
drawn  upon  is  readily  obtained  from 
Portland  and  the  Sound  cities.  Banks 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  the  stockholders  and  directors 
are  common  everywhere,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  the  Inland  Em- 
pire "moves"  its  whole  crop. 


THE  NEW  SALTON  SEA 

Tke  Story  of  How  tbe  Colorado  Came  to  Pour  It«^V^ater«  into  tne  Calitomia  Deiert 
By  Frank  G.  Martin 


AN  anomalous  situation  exists 
in  the  heart  of  the  great 
desert  region  of  Southern 
California  in  the  creation  of 
the  Salton  Sea.  It  is  a  vast 
sapphire  gem  set  on  the  inhospitable 
breast  of  the  arid  waste,  the  gift  of  the 
Colorado — a  tragic  yet  a  marvelous  gift. 
A  great  salt  industry  which  has  flourished 
there  for  years  is  irretrievably  ruined  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  devastation 
wrought  by  the  waters  has  been  made  an 
issue  for  the  courts  to  decide.  The  works 
liave  been  swept  away  by  this  silent 
marauder  which  rose  like  a  mirage  in  the 
desert,  while  to  the  southward,  approach- 
ing the  Mexican  line,  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley— literally  made  to  bloom  as  the  rose, 
reclaimed  from  desert  and  dotted  with 
thriving  towns  containing  an  aggregate 
population  of  eight  thousand  gouls — is 
menaced  with  an  overflow. 

The  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado into  this  great  basin  which  lies  far 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  and  resembles 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Palestine  ia 
taking  place  through  the  headgates  of  the 
immense  irrigating  canal  of  the  California 


Development  Company,  which  is  reclaim- 
ing the  whole  Imperial  Valley  region,  and 
lies  about  four  miles  beyond  the  interna- 
tional botmdary  line  in  Mexico.  The 
river,  as  it  recedes,  is  likely  to  flow  en- 
tirely into  the  new  channel,  thus  chang- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  for  some  distance,  as 
the  present  channel  of  the  Colorado  marks 
the  boundary. 

Stilt  another  issue  looms  as  a  possi- 
bility. The  War  Department  is  ehareed 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  naviga- 
bility of  streams,  and  the  Colorado  will 
not  be  navigable  unless  its  present  bed  is 
used.  The  War  Department  has  no  ap- 
propriation with  which  to  undertake  this 
work,  and  can  do  nothing  at  present.  An 
international  boundary  commission  may 
have  to  be  invoked,  should  the  river  per- 
manently desert  its  original  channel.  The 
perplexing  question  would  doubtless  arise 
as  to  where  the  responsibihty  lies,  as  the 
point  of  the  diversion  of  the  waters  is  in 
Mexico  and  the  development  company  is 
operating  under  a  Mexican  charter. 

While  giving  rise  to  these  puzzling  local 
and  international  situations,  the  encroach- 
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All  that  niuiu  of  tha  fiut  wit  laiatttr  at  Saltm. 

ing  waters  of  the  slowly  rising  and  ever- 
expanding  sea  have  put  the  brightest  en- 
gineers of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
to  their  wits'  end  to  devise  meajiB  of  es- 
caping the  overflow  and  of  damming  np 
the  great  stream  which  flows  like  a  Nile 
freshet  into  this  desolate  region.  Already 
the  railroad  track  has  been  rebuilt  three 
times  over  a  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  which 
had  been  inundated  and,  finally,  by  a  de- 
tour, the  track  over  which  the  overland 
trains  have  been  compelled  to  move  at 
snail's  pace,  has  been  laid  on  a  level  eight 
feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
swelling  sea;  but  as  the  wat«r  is  rising 
at  the  rate  of  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
a  day,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  unless 
the  inflow  is  checked,  when  the  waters 
will  again  dispute  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific engineers  this  higher  right  of  way. 
'  A  few  years  ago  a  vast  deposit  of  al- 
most pure  salt  was  found  in  the  desert, 
and  a  company  was  soon  after  formed, 
known  as  the  New  Liverpool  Salt  Com- 
pany, to  commercialize  it.  Great  salt 
works  were  built  and  the  town  of  Saltan, 
which  has  been  submerged  and  aban- 
doned, was  established.  G.  A.  Durbrow 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  venture,  and 
was  amassing  a  fortune  when  this  stealthy 
enemy  swept  down  upon  hira  and  his 
business.  Durbrow,  who  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "salt  king,"  is  now  a  ner- 
vous wreck  from  the  loss  of  his  business 
and  his  valuable  plant.  Not  only  did 
Durbrow  lose  his  salt  works,  but  his  hand- 
some home,  which  he  had  built  in  the 
desert,  has  been  washed  away,  and  here 
and  there  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works 
pieces  of  costly  furniture  and  bric-a-brac 
to-day  float  upon  the  sea.      The  largest 


building  of  the  plant  stands  two  hundred 
feet  out  in  the  water  with  the  aspect  of  an 
old  blockhouse  of  frontier  days,  while 
other  buildings  have  disintegrated  and 
their  debris  is  floating  about  on  the 
waters. 

When  the  waters  first  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  salt  works  several  months  ago 
the  salt  company  instituted  suit  in  the 
courts  for  heavy  damages  against  the  irri- 
gation company,  and  prayed  for  an  in- 
jimction  restraining  the  irrigation  com- 
pany from  diverting  any  more  water  from 
the  Colorado  through  the  intake  which 
was  causing  the  havoc.  Neither  the  dam- 
age nor  the  injunction  suit  has  been 
finally  adjudicated  yet 

The  outcome  of  the  suit  for  damages 
will  be  of  great  import,  for  upon  the  de- 
cision, it  is  believ^,  will  hang  the  fate 
of  the  whole  Imperial  Valley  irrigation 
scheme  as  now  conducted.  Should  the 
courts  hold  the  irrigation  company  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses  resultant  from  the 
overflow,  a  multitude  of  otiier  suits  would 
be  inevitable.  The  irrigatitm  company 
contends,  however,  that  the  overflow  was 
unforeseen,  unforeseeable  and  hence  un- 
avoidable, and  is  confident  that  the  courts 
will  so  decide  and  absolve  the  company 
from  liability  for  damages. 

Last  November  the  California  Develop- 


iDuniUtwl  truki  of  ths  Bouthun  Fuifla  Snilnad. 

ment  Company  made  the  cut  in  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  which  has  wrought  such 
ruin.  This  cut  was  sixty  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  deep  originally,  and  was  de- 
signed to  carry  an  immense  volume  of 
water  to  supplement  the  canal  supply  of 
the  Imperial  Valley.  At  first  the  great 
water  course  filled  with  silt,  and  then  the 
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river  began  to  rise  and  the  cut  to  grow 
larger.  The  cut  continued  to  widen  and 
the  volume  of  water  diverted  increased. 
The  report:  of  the  TJnited  States  Govern- 
ment hydrographer  shows  that  at  present 
thirty-seven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  is  flowing  through  the  cut,  con- 
gtituting  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  river's 
entire  flow.  Unless  heroic  measures  are 
taken,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  short: 
time  until  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  will 
forsake  its  old  bed  and  flow  in  the  new 
channel. 

Overflowing  the  canals  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  running  wanton  over  the  desert 
wastes  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
wonderful  Salton  Sea  has  been  formed, 
sprung  up  like  Jonah's  gourd  almost  in  a 
night,  and  is  now  a  rippling  sheet  sixty 
miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  eighteen  hundred  square 
miles. 

Even  should  the  engineers  succeed  in 
staying  the  flood  which  is  feeding  this  vast 
basin,  it  is  thought  by  hydrographers  that 
it  will  always  retain  the  bulk  of  the  water 
which  it  now  holds.  It  is  believed  that 
what  will  be  lost  by  evaporation  will  be 
constantly  regained  by  seepage  from  the 
Colorado  River,  which  never  can  be 
stopped  altogether. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  con- 
junction with  the  irrigation  companies, 
has  undertaken  to  build  a  jetty  some 
thirty-five  hundred   feet  long  at  the  in- 


take to  try  to  force  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado into  a  channel  flanked  by  heavy 
timbers  and  steel  girders,  and  endeavor 
thus  to  control  the  current  and  stop  the 
inflow  into  the  Salton  basin.  It  will  re- 
quire months  to  complete  this  work,  and 
it  is  at  best  but  an  experiment.  The  total 
cost  will  be  one  million  dollars. 

The  waters  of  the  Salton  Sea  are  unique 
in  one  particular.  The  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River,  when  they  are  discharged 
into  the  great  basin,  are  fresh  and  muddy. 
For  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  the 
river  disgorges  into  the  new-made  eca  the 
waters  are  fresh  and  the  fresh  water  fish 
that  come  in  from  the  Colorado  are  at 
home  there.  Stone  ten  miles  west  from 
the  inlet  the  waters  begin  to  get  brackish, 
increasing  in  saltiness  and  clarity  as  the 
southeastern  shore  is  approached.  At 
Salton  the  water  ia  as  clear  as  that  of  the 
Pacific  and  even  more  salty.  It  heems 
almost  uncanny  to  be  able  to  cruise  about 
in  skiffs  and  launches  over  places  thai  a 
few  weeks  ago  were  barren. 

Marked  infiuence  on  the  climate  is 
ascribed  to  this  aqueous  marvel  of  the 
desert.  In  all  the  region  for  a  hundred 
or  more  miles  in  every  direction  from  the 
Salton  Sea  dense  fogs  have  prevailed  al- 
most every  morning  during  the  last  Sum- 
mer, greatly  tempering  the  heat  and, 
through  the  moisture  thus  precipitated, 
appreciably  lessening  the  amount  of  irri- 
gation needed 
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GRAFTERS  AND  FAKERS 


By  Arthur  A.  Greene 


GRAFT  is  not  the  exclusive  pre- 
rogative of  those  in  high  places. 
The  humblest  among  us  may 
indulge  in  the  gentle  avocation 
of  appropriating  the  unearned 
dollar  until  he  gets  caught  at  it.  There 
are  degrees  and  varied  fields  of  activity 
in  the  world  of  graft,  but  whether  in 
the  cloistered  precincts  of  an  official  in- 
ner room  (marked  private)  or  in  the 
broad  publicity  of  the  streets,  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  differing,  it  is  true,  in 
corporeal  quantity  and  quality,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  endeavor,  identical. 

There  is  an  aristocracv  in  the  world  of 
graft,  and  the  man  who  makes  millions 
juggling  watered  stocks  must  surround 
himself  with  the  dignified  fear  and  dread 
of  kings.  He  must  not  fraternize  with 
the  man  who  sells  bottled  cure-alls  on  the 
curb,  for  the  laws  of  caste  are  not  lightly 
to  be  outraged;  but  after  all  the  one  is 
brother  in  cupidity  to  the  other.  The 
spirit  is  a  catholic  one,  and  in  various 
generations  has  been  variously  designated. 
In  all  times  since  Eve  veiled  herself  with 
fig  leaves  it  has  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated, for  it  comprehends  most  of  the  for- 
bidden things  to  which  that  ancient 
matron  became  "wised  up"  through  her 
acquaintance  with  the  serpent. 

Just  now  we  call  it  graft  and  under- 
stand that  its  many  shades  of  meaning 
include  the  cheap  peculations  of  the  street 
faker  along  with  the  gigantic  swindles 
of  our  "captains  of  finance."  Jacob,  of 
blessed  memory,  put  goat  skins  upon  his 
hands  and  the  smooth  of  his  neck  that  the 
blind  Isaac  might  be  deceived  and  the 
hairy  elder  son  be  defrauded  of  his  bless- 
ing. 

In  its  primitive  estate  graft  was  and 
still  is  a  flagrant  matter  of  street  traffic, 
which  phase  after  all  is  the  best,  for  it 
has  the  virtue  of  picturesqueness. 

We  have  conferred  with  it  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  of  the  great  and  foimd  it  dull, 
monotonous  and  unbeautiful.  Let  us  go 
down  into  the  streets  and  see  its  happier 
side. 

There   is    a  crowd    on    the  pavement. 


Within  its  radius  is  an  open  '^ack"  in 
which  stands  an  impossible  figure  in  a 
buckskin  hunting  shirt.  The  figure  wears 
much  jewelry,  his  hair  falls  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  he  is  of  distinguished 
presence.  The  gift  of  voluble  oratory 
is  his  and  a  personality  that  lacks  little 
of  being  fairly  hypnotic.  The  "doctor^^ 
is  a  blend  of  Cicero,  John  Law,  D^Artag- 
nan  and  Buffalo  Bill.  He  needs  must 
wear  his  long  hair  and  buckskin,  for  he 
discovered  the  boon,  which  he  is  con- 
ferring upon  mankind  at  so  much  the 
boon,  while  striving  mightily  as  a  scout 
with  Miles  in  the  Sioux  campaigns.  This 
much  he  admits,  that  it  is  made  from 
simples,  the  secrets  of  which  were  made 
known  to  him  by  a  dying  medicine  man 
of  the  tribe.  He  agrees  that  his  nostrum 
will  alleviate  every  suffering  which  ranges 
from  home  sickness  to  appendicitis. 

At  this  psychological  moment  and  just 
to  prove  his  good  faith,  he  orders  an  im- 
possible "nigger^'  minstrel,  with  a  banjo, 
who  is  part  of  his  stock  in  trade  along 
with  some  gross  of  precious  bottles,  to 
burst  into  song.  The  nigger  executes 
"Way  Down  in  My  Heart  I've  Got  a 
Feelin'  for  You."  This  sentiment  estab- 
lishes his  position  as  a  public  benefactor, 
and  the  most  reticent  of  his  audience  is 
won  over.  When  the  song  is  ended  and 
the  "Doctor"  "introduces  his  remedy"  for 
sale,  he  finds  need  of  all  his  ambidexteritv 
in  giving  out  his  goods  to  his  suffering 
fellows  and  accepting  their  grateful  cash 
equivalent. 

The  "Doctor"  is  a  great  man.  He 
would  have  elbowed  Napoleon  off  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  had  he  been  with  the 
Grande  Armee. 

He  has  an  arm  gone  at  the  elbow,  but 
that  is  no  justification.  It  is  not  clear 
just  why  this  particular  fraud  should  go 
into  the  streets  and  "work  a  grolt."  On-- 
armed  men  before  now  have  becomie  useful 
citizens,  and  if  he  has  sufficient  acumen 
to  use  his  affliction  for  profit,  he  should 
be  smart  enough  to  do  something  better 
than  sell  lead  pencils  in  a  doorway.  He 
is  young  and  vigorous  looking,  he  has  all 
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1)is  other  limbs  and  liis  faculties  intact, 
therefore  why  should  we  be  asked  to  buy 
his  pencils  at  quadruple  their  value  when 
we  don't  need  lead  pencils  in  the  least? 
When  one  thinks  of  Helen  Keller  lie 
loses  patience  with  a  man  who  "throws 
up  the  sponge"  when  he  loses  an  arm. 
The  good-for-no thingness  of  such  a  crea- 
ture is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  civiliza- 
tion presumably  grown  decent.  However, 
the  man  with  the  pencils  is  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  silly  sentimentality  upon 
which  beggars  thrive.  Pity  is  a  curious 
emotion,  and  has  become  sadly  perverted. 
The  man  with  the  pencils  cajoles  the 
passcr-hy  into  believing  that  his  wares  are 


presented  for  legitimate  barter  and  trade, 
yet  he  knows  right  well  he  is  plying  the 
nefarious  traffic  of  beggary.  The  mendi- 
cant class  in  this  country  is  growing  and 
threatens  to  become  as  graceless  and  as 
irrepressible  here  as  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

From  a  block  farther  down  the  street 
comes  the  doleful  sound  of  a  concertina 
in  distress.  It  is  there  that  a  blind 
creature,  created  in  God's  image,  crouches 
on  tlie  sidewalk  and  craves  r.  coin  from 
the  passer-by.  There  is  some  mitigation 
for  his  offense,  but  it  seems  downright 
vicious  of  him  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
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"The  Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara'a 
HalU"  or  a  good  old  hymn  of  the  Meth- 
odist pereuasion.  It  ig  a  bad  matter  as  it 
is,  80  why  make  it  worse?  Not  content 
with  making  capital  of  hi?  sightless  eyes, 
ho  needs  must  tinge  his  appeal  with  offense 
to  the  ear.  By  so  doing  he  lists  himself 
among  the  grafters  of  the  streets.  Of 
course  we  concede  the  charitable  dime,  but 
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we  cannot  forgive  him  that  concertina. 

Now,  as  if  our  other  troubles  were  not 
enough,  we  come  next  upon  the  reprobate 
at  the  other  curb,  who  draws  his  custom 
by  fondling  snakes  about  hie  neck.  What 
gignificance  the  snakes  have  is  past  finding 
out,  for  this  brawny  individual  is  selling 
a  worthless  silver  polish  to  the  credulously 
curious  crowd  around  him.     If  there  is 
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any  connection  between  the  charming  of 
snakes  and  the  selling  of  polish,  it  is  not 
apparent,  yet  he  combines  the  two  pros- 
perously. It  is  an  effective  trick  of  the 
trade,  a  feature  of  the  graft  to  which  no 
self-respecting  beggar  would  subscribe. 
The  pari;  of  wisdom  is  to  hurry  past  him 
and  his  snakes,  for  we  are  all  but  human, 
and,  being  human,  have  a  weakness  for 
tlie  charming  of  snakes.  We  must  hurry 
lest  we  be  prevailed  upon  to  buy  of  his 
wares  and  so  contribute  to  the  immor- 
ality of  the  age. 

Hello!  Here  is  the  dancing  toy  ven- 
dor, a  merry  rascal,  who  appeals  to  the 
child-spirit  that  never  quite  grows  up  in 
us.  He  may  be  halt  or  lame  or  blind  or 
all  three.  His  afflictions  do  not  matter 
so  long  as  his  toys  dance.  He  gets  his 
pittance  because  the  automatons  dance, 
and  we  older  children  leave  his  place  on 
the  street  side  with  happy  memories  of 
the  meeting.  The  man  with  the  dancing 
toys  has  a  graft  after  our  own  hearts,  and 
is  very  wise  in  his  day  and  generation. 

"Crowd  up  a  little  closer,  friends.^^ 
Did  you  hear  that?  No  need  to  tell  us 
the  meaning  of  that  invitation.  To  those 
of  us  who  know  the  streets,  the  language 
of  the  spieler  needs  no  translation.  His 
siren  song  is  as  simple  as  a  one-finger 
exercise  on  the  piano,  and  he  would  have 
it  appear  as  guileless.  Alas,  it  is  not  so. 
It  is  deep  and  malign,  and  deliberately 
devised  for  our  undoing.  The  leather- 
lunged  orator  has  something  in  that  mys- 


terious covered  wagon  before  which  he 
stands  and  lures.  There  is  a  freak  in 
that  wagon  the  wonder  of  which  he  is 
explaining  to  the  uninitiated.  It  may 
be  a  sea  serpent,  most  likely  it  is.  Pos- 
sibly, ah,  let  us  hope  it  is,  a  mummy, 
which  he  almost  convinces  us  was  once 
the  clay  tenement  of  a  Pharoah  of  ancient 
Egypt,  when  we  know  right  well  it  was 
made  in  a  Connecticut  papier-mache  fac- 
tory. 

A  graceless  grafter  is  the  man  with  the 
peep  show.  He  brings  his  employment 
almost  to  the  confines  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  scientist  who  discovers  an 
elixir  of  life  or  holds  the  secret  of  making 
gold  nuggets  from  oyster  shells  is  such  as 
he.  He  waxes  plethoric  of  purse,  and 
with  sublime  assumption  takes  to  himself 
the  airs  of  respectability.  He  belongs  to 
the  non-toiling,  non-spinning  class,  and 
deserves  no  longer  shrift  than  the  crook 
politician  or  the  crook  financier. 

The  graft  of  the  streets  takes  on  multi- 
form shapes.  There  are  so  many  kinds 
that  only  a  strong  man,  indeed,  might 
have  strength  to  recite  the  names  of  them 
all.  The  "system^'  encompasses  so  much 
that  the  brain  reels  in  trying  to  contem- 
plate its  vast  dimjensions.  It  is  spread 
before  us  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night, 
and  none  of  us  escapes  Its  ramifications. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  profit  in  study- 
ing it,  but  we  cannot  avoid  observing  its 
workings.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look 
in  high  places  for  such  as  thrive  on  the 
unearned  dollar. 
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An  idle  fellow — the  morning  breeze 
Comes  fresh  from  the  meadow  clover. 
And  he  gossips  long  to  the  listeniug  trees 
That  laugh  and    whisper    the  sSiamelcss 

breeze 
That  wanders  the  tree-tops  over. 

With  sweetness  ladened  from  flowery  lea 
As  the  afternoon  is  waning. 
The  south  wind  comes  and  in  accents  free 
Speaks  honeyed  wordd  to  the  trembling 

tree 
That  answers  with  sweet  complaining. 


Over  the  mountains  with  noisy  glee 

The  north  wind  rollicks  shouting. 

And  with  arms  tossed  free 

Does  the  noisy  tree 

Reply  to  the  north  wind's  shouting. 


The  night  wind  whispers  the  sombre  tree 
A  story  of  deepest  sorrow ; 
Mournful  and  sad  is  the  weary  plea 
That  the  night  wind  sighs  to  the  listen- 
ing tree 
That  sighs  at  the  night  wind's  sorrow. 

— H.  H.  Metcalt 
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GENTLEMAN  JIM 

By  Gkarlea  Lorrimcr 

THE  spring  ^'round-ups"  were  over  on  the  cattle-mns  and  with  them,  the 
most  active  weeks  of  the  cowboy^s  rough  year  passed  into  comparative 
idleness.  The  animals,  strayed  far  off  their  ranges,  were  collected,  the 
young  cattle  branded,  and  the  little  calves  which  had  mysteriously 
acquu^  a  mark  upon  tbenf  other  than  that  of  the  owner  whose  brand 
their  mothers  bore,  separated  from  the  herd. 

Wages  having  been  paid  up^  the  cowboys  were  bound  with  one  accord  to  a  bar- 
becue at  Secret,  a  town  straggling  on  the  edge  of  nowhere.  After  the  long^  forced 
silences;  the  solitary  weeks  of  the  broad,  wrmkled  plains;  after  the  whirling  dust, 
the  plimging^  huddling  and  dodging  of  the  corrals,  the  men  found  the  ^'talking 
parf ^  of  them  suddenly  awake  and  calling  aloud  for  entertainment  and  relaxation. 

Secret  in  every  day  life  was  a  very  poor  place  to  look  for  entertainment.  I 
have  called  it  a  town,  but  that  was^  after  all^  nothing  but  a  courtesy  epithet,  applied 
because  there  is  Ho  word  yet  in  our  language  which  fits  it  more  closely.  It  was 
really  a  collection  of  htmian  habitations^  marooned  in  a  sea  of  unending,  feature- 
less plains.  There  were  twenty  buildings  huddled  together  like*  castaways  in  a 
little  stronghold  of  semi-civilization.  One  was  a  general  store,  another  a  billiard 
saloon,  a  third  an  eating-house,  and  the  rest  a  group  of  miscellaneous  little  frame 
skeletons  bordering,  all  of  them,  on  the  white  ribbon  of  a  road  that  went  wandering 
aimlessly  away,  dipping  with  the  long  ground  swell  of  the  desert,  and  reappearing 
in  the  crest  of  ridges  only  to  slide  gently  down  again  out  of  sight  into  a  world 
without  end,  bathed  in  opalescent  light. 

Out  of  the  vague  cattle-land  the  cowboys  gathered — all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  under  the  shell  of  their  outer  picturesqueness.  The  fringed  leather  chapar- 
rejos,  the  bright  shirts,  the  handkerchiefs  knotted  carelessly  around  their  throats, 
the  worn  sombreros,  served  to  accentuate  the  fascination  of  their  youth,  strength 
and  dare-devil  courage,  as  no  sleek-ifitting  orthodox  clothes  could. 

By  simset  the  merry-makers  were  nearly  all  in,  their  boots  white  with  the  dust 
of  many  horizons,  their  bronzed  skins  shining  through  a  coating  of  alkali  powder 
like  polished  oak.  The  eating-house  attracted  a  group  of  loungers  who  idled  about 
comparing  notes  in  a  neighborly  fashion  on  the  vairious  "rxms"  where  they  were 
working.   Someone  inquired  loudly  for  "Tom.'* 

"I  reckon  Tom  oughter  to  be  comin'  along  soon,'^  said  a  tall,  toasted,  ungram- 
matical  son  of  the  soil. 

**I  reckon  he  ought,'^  answered  a  second. 

These  little  neighborly  visits,  which  they  spoke  of  as  though  they  were  a  ques- 
tion of  sauntering  around  the  comer,  were  in  reality  journeys  of  a  hundred  miles 
or  more — ^matters  of  two  days^  hard  riding.  A  hundred  miles,  it  seemed  a  long  way 
to  come  to  Secret.  However,  the  attractions  of  a  barbecue  are  great  and  this  one 
was  conducted  in  no  mean  fashion. 
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Certamly  the  entertaimnent  was  in  right  round-up  style  with  oiourii  whisky — 
good  whisky^  mind  you — to  welcome  the  whole  country-side  and  good  food,  too,, 
provided  by  the  eating-house  whence  a  smell  of  dainties  wound  like  a  lariat  from 
tiie  kitchen  where  they  were  being  prepared.  Outside  a  steer  was  roasting  whole 
over  a  huge  bed  of  flame,  with  big  bundles  of  saplings  and  armfuls  of  chaparral 
piled  beside  it  ready  to  be  thrown  on  later  when  a  roaring  blaze  would  be  needed 
"to  make  the  darkness  visible.*'  Near  by,  the  cowboys  had  a  great  camp  in  the 
open,  the  sky  being  the  lightest  roof  and  the  earth  the  softest  piUow.  And  stacked 
in  a  comer  was  abundant  fodder  for  the  horses. 

The  dark  crept  stealthily  over  the  lowlands,  soft-footed  as  a  panther.  In  an 
elastic  circle  around  the  fire  sat  Buckeye  Jim,  Dakoty  and  Prairie  Bill  with  others, 
enjoying  the  occasion;  but  Prairie  Bill  was  aijoying  himself  most  He  had  an 
audience,  and  he  was  reciting  to  them  anecdotes  racy  and  spirited,  original  and 
quite  unprintable,  scattered  with  glowing  and  fantastic  oaths,  just  as  the  prairies 
were  scattered  with  glowing,  daring  flowers.  It  was  not  a  land  of  delicate  pastel 
shadows  but  of  sharp  contrasts  cut  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  rough  chisel  of  experience. 
The  audience  laughed  und  swore  joyfully,  drawling  appreciative  comments  to  itself, 
and  Prairie  Bill  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  being  a  man  whom  the  approbation  of 
his  fellows  pleased  monstrously.  The  under-currents  of  feeling  mattered  little 
enough  to* him;  but  he  appreciated  the  pleasant  ripple  on  the  surface. 

Presently  breaking  into  the  attentive  circle,  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
outer  shifting  fringe  of  audience  to  the  ring  of  nearer  faces  lit  up  sharply  by  the 
flickering  firelight,  came  a  cowboy  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  He  was  a 
sploidid  specimen  of  a  man,  straight  as  a  young  eucal3rptus  and  handsome  as 
Adonis — Adonis  simbumed.  He  was  the  living  epitome  of  his  life  and  associations. 
All  these  men,  and  he  better  than  any  embodied  the  type,  were  lusty  men  and 
young,  with  hot  passions  untamed.  If  they  looked  often  on  death,  they  looked 
seldom  on  the  artificial  vice  of  the  older  civilized  East.  Tried  in  the  fire  of  courage 
and  oidurance,  their  natures  were  tempered  to  a  true  nobility  of  spirit,  as  ready, 
if  more  deeply  hidden,  than  the  next  man's. 

Greetings  are  short  in  cattle-land  and  amid  half  nods,  Gentl^an  Jim — ^they 
nicknamed  him  so  because  of  his  Adonis  face — ^took  his  place  near  the  fire,  while 
the  conversation,  uninterrupted  by  polite  and  formal  salutations,  continued  serenely. 
Somebody  called  loudly  for  the  'T)ooze." 

*'Jim,  bet  I've  got  a  twenty-dollar  thirst,"  commented  Prairie  Bill. 
.    "No  wonder,  you  keep  y».mr  jaws  so  well  exercised,"  answered  Dakoty  with  a 
dry  smile. 

Sardines  were  then  called  for,  and  potted  meats  and  deviled  ham;  which 
sophisticated  nourishment  was  intended  as  an  appetizer  before  the*Tieavy  work" 
began  on  the  beef.  The  saloonkeeper's  wife  brought  the  cans  over  from  the  store. 
She  was  a  "fine-looker,"  buxom  and  strong  with  a  little  grace  and  a  head  of 
splendid  hair — ^no  peroxide  make-believe  but  real  fine-spun  gold.  The  sunshine 
seemed  caught  in  its  meshes  and  quite  content  to  stay  there.  She  had,  too,  a  cer- 
tain reputation  among  that  not  over-nice  company,  a  reputation  that  followed  her 
like  a  lurid  streak  from  the  last  mining-town  in  which  her  shiftless  husband  had 
kept  a  saloon.  But  she  had  never  justified  it.  Everyone  of  the  cowboys,  as  they 
expressed  it  in  their  own  rough  and  ready  speech,  had  "tried  their  hand  with  her*^ — 
and  been  disappointed ;  all  except  one  who  was  too  careless  or  too  indolent  to  enter 
any  such  competition. 

She  sent  the  cans  with  a  deft,  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  to  those  who  asked  for 
them.  "Ham,"  somebody  roared  and  she  gave  the  tin  a  successful  "shy"  acroes 
the  fire.  Then  came  a  call  for  "sardines,"  followed  by  a  growl  of  "You  son  of  a  sea 
cook,"  as  the  can  was  intercepted  on  its  journey  by  some  artful  dodger. 

After  all  were  given  out,  she  walked  the  roynd  of  the  fire  to  where  Gentleman 
Jim  sat  staring  gravely  and  quietly  into  the  fiames  that  danced  and  coquetted  and 
hissed  and  snarled  according  to  their  several  dispositions.  In  his  hand  he  held  his 
sombrero,  with  a  long  sprig  of  Golden-Rod  stuck  through  its  cord,  and  he  waa 
crumpling  in  the  soft  crown  as  sbe  stepped  up  close  to  him. 
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"I  don't  doubt  but  you'll  miee  me  when  you're  back  on  the  ranch,"  she  whis- 
pered with  a  note  of  trader  pleading  in  her  voice.  He  nodded  his  head  slowly 
without  taking  hie  eyes  off  the  fire. 

"Ill  be  most  too  busy  for  them  laxnries  respectin'  women  there,"  he  said. 

Her  only  answer  was  to  stoop  and  take  the  Golden-Rod'from  his  hat-band. 

"Dt-b  yon,  get  some  more  whisky,"  ejaculated  Prairie  Bill  between  anecdotes, 
as  he  cau^t  sight  of  her  standing  there  idle.  Without  more  ado,  she  stuck  the 
brif^t  flower  in  her  brighter  hair,  and  sank  into  the  darkness  in  the  direction  of 
the  saloon. 


m  maiUu  mimi   o»(lit  In  tb*   umIm*  of  Iwr  hklr  uid  talU  oimtMt  ts  lUr  than. 

The  talk  turned  sharply  to  the  bronco,  pride  and  delight  of  the  cowboy,  oodi- 
^nion  of  his  lonely  joumeyings ;  friend,  confidant  and  troEty  servant  combined. 
Wonderful  stories  of  horses  were  contributed,  like  bits  of  mosaic  added  piece  by 
piece  to  the  great  pavement  of  discussion  the  central,  deep-lying  motive  of  which 
was  to  prove  each  man's  "boss"  the  best. 

"My  boss  can  travel  seventy  milee  a  day  and  finish  fresh  as  paint,"  ventured 
one  man,  diving  boldly  into  the  personal  waters  where  all  longed  lo  be  swimming. 
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/  The  steer  had  long  ere  this  been  subdivided  into  vnlgar  fractions.  The 
wnisky  was  circulating  freely  now,  and  the  emptier  the  barrel  grew,  the  more 
wonderful  the  stories  became. 

Gentleman  Jim  broke  the  long  silence:  ^'I  guess  every  man  thinks  his  own 
boss  best,''  he  said.  ^I  guess  I  know  mine  is,''  he  boasted  good  hiunoredly,  and 
then  continued  with  some  drawling  comments  on  broncho  character  in  general 
^^Every  man  thinks  his  friend  is  b^t  and  bosses  are  pretty  much  like  humans. 
Some  are  trustworthy  with  everyone  and  some  with  only  one.  There  are  kickers, 
too  that  you  just  oan't  cure — no  one  could — and,  mind  you,  the  kicker  is  always 
the  boss  with  the  Sunday  expression." 

'TTes,  and  there  are  handsome  high-flyers,  too,  with  a  box  of  fancy  tricks  so 
fine  and  elegant,  promisin'  to  keep  fresh  fqr  a  hundred  mile  and  goin'  lame  the 
first  ten.  Oh,  yes,  bosses  are  just  like  humans,"  sneered  Prairie  Bill  back.  He  was 
jealous  of  Gentleman  Jim,  of  his  good  looks,  his  easy,  boastful,  good-humored,  supe- 
riority, and  Public  Opinion  agreed  with  Prairie  Bill.  The  landlord's  wife  was  an 
additional  thorn  in  their  sides. 

**Goiji'  out  tomorrer?"  ventured  one  of  the  timider  spirits,  addressing  Gentle- 
man Jim,  who  felt  the  damp,  clammy  breath  of  trouble  in  the  air. 

^'Reckon  I  may." 

^^How'U  you  get  across  Eattlesnake  Ford?  It's  plumb  full  since  the  rains," 
continued  the  timid  man. 

"Reckon  my  hoss'll  jump  across." 

"Reckon  he  won't,"  snapped  Prairie  Bill.  *'If s  a  good  eighteen  foot  and  gol- 
damed  slippery." 

The  younger  cowboy  flushed  a  deep  red,  and  little  sparks  of  anger  seined  to 
strike  out  of  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

"W'^ell  look  here,  I  guess  you're  a  bit  boastful,"  continued  Prairie  Bill  in  a 
soft,  conciliating  tone  witii  a  thorn  hidden  in  its  velvet.  "I^you  mean  to  say  your 
boss  can  take  you  over  any  eighteen  foot  jump  ?" 

"Now,  I  bet  you  drinks  for  the  crowd  that  he  can't  take  you  over  a  ten-foot 
jump  right  close  to  home,  over  this  here  campfire,"  he  finished  insinuatingly  and 
gravelv  measuring  the  distance  with  an  irritating,  critical  eye.  "lyvdu  take 
the  bet?" 

Gentleman  Jim  might  have  been  deaf.  He  sat  immovable.  A  slow  wave  of 
pallor,  creeping  up  over  his  face  like  a  flag  leisurely  unfurling,  was  the  only  sign 
of  his  anger,  roused  more  by  the  patronizing  tone  than  the  actual  taunt  which  was 
simplv  an  excuse  to  pick  a  quarrel.  Presently,  very  quietly  and  slowly  he  drawled 
out,  'T)one." 

The  circle  half-gasped.  It  was  a  theatrical  moment,  and  no  one  is  quicker 
to  appreciate  good  "blood  and  thunder"  melodrama  than  your  average  cowboy. 
Perhaps  if  the  whisky  barrel  had  been  full  instead  of  three-quarters  empty,  Gtentle- 
man  Jim  would  have  thought  twice  before  taking  up  a  wager  so  evidently  made  to 
rid  the  camp  of  the  handsomest  man  in  it.  But  anger  and  whisky  have  never  kept 
company  with  prudence.  Moreover,  Prairie  Bill,  in  launching  his  malicious  sug- 
gestion, deliberately  chose  to  touch  on  the  most  vulnerable  spot  of  youth,  when  an 
implication  of  cowardice  is  the  most  unforgivable  insult.  Gentleman  Jim  had  his 
reputation  as  a  dare-devil  to  keep  up.  If  he  refused  the  bet,  that  reputation  was 
lost  justly  or  unjustly. 

The  circle  broke  into  little  groups  of  quiet  talkers.  "I  reckon  Gentleman 
Jim's  hot  as  summer,"  somebody  whispered  to  his  side-partner. 

"I'd  ruther  be  hit  by  a  rattlesnake  than  jump  this,"  said  another. 

Gentleman  Jim  said  nothing  further  but  sat  staring  placidly  into  the  flames, 
apparently  as  cool  and  unconcerned  bs  if  in  half  an  hour  Prairie  Bill  was  to  risk 
bis  life  over  them.  Yet  he  knew,  this  silent  man,  the  uncertain,  undependable  dis- 
position of  the  bronco,  which  varies  from  lamb-like  sedateness  and  docility  to  the 
wildness  and  freakishness  of  all  furies  together. 

Soon  the  population  of  Secret  in  some  voiceless  way  became  aware  that  things 
were  happening  at  the  campfire.     One  by  one  its  legitimate  inhabitants  strolled 
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over  to  **8ee  the  fun/'  as  they  would  have  expressed  it — ^but  not  in  the  cowboys' - 
hearing.    Personal  comments  on  a  man  with  a  gun  are  usually  made  out  of  hear- 
ing or  under  the  breath. 

Both  the  audience  and  Gentleman  Jim  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  dramatic 
moment.  It  could  not  be  forced.  The  desultory  conversation  going  on  in  the 
interval  was  lumpy  like  uneven  knobs  of  sage-brucdi  on  the  desert^  shrunk  up  by  a 
similar  tense  dryness.  Only  the  eye  of  Prairie  Bill  was  fixed  on  Gentleman  Jim 
with  exultant  malevolence.  He  had  driven  his  rival  deliberately  into  a  comer ;  and 
his  narrow  spirit,  into  which  the  breath  of  the  plains  had  never  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing any  sense  of  wide  horizons,  was  delighted. 

**I  guess  h(?'ll  be  afeerd  to  tr}'  it,'  whispered    he    boldly    to    his    neighbor. 

But  Gentleman  Jim,  if  he  heard,  took  no  notice.  He  was  staring  stolidly  into 
space,  this  man  of  few  words.  The  company,  vaguely  uneasy>  hurried  their  last 
mouthful  and  drank,  in  great  gulps^  the  remains  of  the  whisky. 

**Like  a  torch  light  procession  goin'  down  your  throat,''  some  one  cried  and 
the  group  laughed.  The  loudness  of  it  was  too  loud  to  be  quite  spontaneous  or 
enjoyable. 

Still  Gentleman  Jim  sat  there  silent  and  sombre,  almost  as  if  he  had  no  mind 
to  fiiHill  the  ridiculous,  half -impossible  bet.  Some  of  the  older  men,  the  conserva- 
tive section  of  public  opinion,  might  have  veered  to  the  younger  cowboy's  side  and 
prevented  the  wager — except  for  that  unwritten  law  in  cattle-land,  which  fo«'»ids  a 
third  party's  interference  with  cards  or  horses  or  between  man  and  man.  And, 
after  all,  Gentleman  Jim's  attitude,  his  slow  reluctance,  was  like  as  not  laziness 
rather  than  disinclination,  for  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  brave  man.  He 
had  ridden  near  death  too  often  to  fear  it 

Yet,  had  they  but  known  it,  he  felt  a  shivery,  creepy  feeling,  not  quite  fear 
yet,  but  near  enough  to  travel  with  it  in  double  harness.  The  first  faint  streak  of 
morning  was  creeping  in  like  a  thief  to  steal  night's  coat  of  darkness.  It  seemed 
strange,  all  these  men  there  before  him  easy  and  comfortable,  finishing  their  sup- 
per, and  far  away  the  mountains  just  touched  with  a  faint,  gray  dawn,  the  promised 
golden  glory  of  which  he  might  not  see.  He  was  after  all  a  brave  man,  though  be 
was  afraid.  But  he  did  fail  in  the  supreme  test  of  courage;  he  was  not  brave 
enough  to  confess  his  fear. 

So  while  the  man  in  him  was  melting  away  into  the  boy  frightened  by  the 
unknown,  his  companions  believed  him  the  coolest  of  them  all,  just  as  he  had 
always  been  the  steadiest  to  deal  death  justly.  They  looked  at  the  glow  of  his 
black  eyes  and,  mistaking  the  light  therein,  even  taunting  Prairie  Bill  let  the  cow- 
boy take  his  own  time. 

One  youngster  broke  into  a  song,  a  cowboy  version  of  a  familiar  air.  It  had 
twenty  verses,  nineteen  broad  and  coarse,  one  decent  and  plaintive.  By  a  strange 
freak,  whisky  drove  him  to  choose  the  one  clean  verse  and  his  young,  unworn  voice 
rose  true  and  sweet : 

"Last  night  as  I  lay  on  my  pillow 
And  gazed  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
I  wondered  if  ever  a  cowboy 
Would  drift  to  the  sweet  bye  and  bye." 

As  the  song  ended.  Gentleman  Jim  rose  abruptly  to  his  feet,  lithe  as  a  young 
jagiiar,  and  stretched  himself.  He  walked  off  to  fetch  his  horse,  tethered  behind 
the  saloon,  and  straightway  a  whirlwind  of  conversation  struck  the  diminished 
circle. 

"I  guess  it  was  the  yaller-haired  peach  he's  been  havin'  a  vision  of,"  sneered 
Prairie  Bill. 

'^IPyou  figger  hell  do  if  P  asked  another  irrelevantly. 

"He  ought  'ter,  he's  so  d— d  boastful,"  said  a  third.  "And  Lord!  how  he 
fancies  himself!" 

"  'Taint  for  nothin'  he  wuzz  named  ^Gentleman  Jim'  with  those  fancy,  assorted 
oves  o'  his,"  said  Prairie  Bill. 


approach  i 
if  tbev  ha( 
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So  they  WKit  on  piling  up  sQeere  and  taimtA,  uBing  hia  eolitarineee,  and  his 
cess  vith  the  "jaJler-hoired  pe&ch"  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  their  petty  jeal- 
ousies.   Prairie  Bill  threw  more  wood  on  the  campfire,  which  was  burning  low. 

Before  the  last  log  was  fairly  alight,  Oeaitleman  Jim  reappeared,  coaxing  and 
Hoothing  and  gentling  the  "boss,"  miich  was  certainly  a  pretty  specimen  of  a 
bronco,  as  broncos  run.  He  was  "talking  soft"  to  the  creature,  rubbing  its  velvet 
.  nose  and  caressing  its  small,  pointed  ears.  Then  he  cinched  his  girths  up  tighter 
and  jerked  the  stirrup  leathers  to  see  that  they  were  firm  and  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with.  The  crowd  was  on  its  feet  now  watching  intently  the  silent  grave 
preparations. 

"I  reckon  I'm  ready,"  said  Gentleman  Jim,  qoietly  leading  the  bronco  a  few 
paces  farther  back  from  the  fire,  which  burned  and  crackled  merrily  now  with  the 
new  wood.  The  bronco  smelled  the  resinoms  saplings,  and  sniffed  inquiringly, 
though  he  had  smelled  that  pine  odor  often  enough  in  many  a  solitary  forest  camp. 
But  that  is  just  the  nature  of  the  bronco.  A  ioxea  times  he  will  pass  with 
equanimity  what  on  the  thirteenth  occasion  will  give  him  nervous  prostration. 

Gentleman  Jim  patted  the  trembling  animal,  and  led  him  around  to  the  best 
ich  for  the  jump.  A  pin  might  have  dropped  and  been  heard  by  the  crowd 
/  had  not  b^n  too  excited  to  listen.  Prairie  Bill  was  well  in  front  with  an 
unpleasant  smile  on  his  dark  face.  The  saloonkeeper's  wife  joined  the  crowd,  and 
two  of  the  cowboys,  with  a  rough  courtesy,  made  place  for  her  in  the  front  rank. 
Gentleman  Jim  was  looking  the  "boss"  over  slowly,  holding  him  loosely  by  the 
bridle. 

"I  reckon  he's  the  only  hoss  in  the  country  could  do  it,"  he  said  with  a  fiash  of 
pride, 

"We'll  judge  of  that  presently,"  some  one  answered. 

"He's  a  lady's  pet,  warranted  tame,"  snorted  Prairie  Bill,  referring  sarcasti- 
cally to  the  docile  attitude  of  the  creature,  who  stood  there  now  as  quiet  as  a 
woolly  lamb. 

The  saloonkeeper's  wife  stepped  forward  a  pace  or  two.  Gentleman  Jim  was 
just  about  to  leap  into  the  saddle.  The  reins  were  gathered  in  his  hand  low  on  the 
bronco's  neck.  The  silence  was  tense  as  a  fiddle-string.  He  hesitated  a  moment 
to  hear  her  message.  It  was  quick  and  to  the  point.  She  drew  her  right  hand 
from  the  folds  of  her  cotton  skirt  where  it  hung  naturally,  and  a  small,  shining 
barrel  flashed  in  the  cowboy's  face. 

There  was  a  sharp  report  which  tore  the  stillness  in  shreds.  But  befcwe  it 
had  done  raising  echoes  in  the  still  night,  Gentleman  Jim  had  struck  the  pistol 
harmless  from  Uie  woman's  hand,  and  horse  and  rider,  centaur-like,  had  cleared 
the  blazing  logs,  disappearing  in  the  darkness  toward  Rattlesnake  Ford,  followed 
by  the  admiring  yells  of  the  crowd,  who  were  quick  enough  to  recognize  a  hero 
when  they  saw  one.  The  woman  threw  herself  sobbing  on  the  dry  turf,  and 
Dakot/s  voice  drawled  softly,  "  'Peara  like  the  drinks  are  on  you,  Bill." 


FROM  THE  HEART  OF  A  ROSE 

By  Elizal>etk  Wore 

THE  blazing  sun  filtered  through  the  dusty  windows.  Inside  the  air  was 
moist  and  heavy;  the  throbbing  of  machinery  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  the  stillness.  The  man  biding  over  the  whirring  wheels,  straight- 
ened, up,  and  setting  the  oil  can  down  for  a  mioment,  wiped  the  humid 
drops  from  his  forehead. 

He  looked  what  he  was — a  part  of  his  surroundings — a  mere  cog  in  the 
wheels  of  a  mighty  enterprise,  an  adjunct  in  the  great  shops  in  the  shadow  of 
which  he  had  b^n  bom  and  raised ;  where  his  father  had  worked  before  him,  and 
his  own  work  had  begun  at  the  age  which  was  a  crime  against  childhood. 

He  was  nothing  outside  the  works.  His  education  was  the  merest  rudiments 
gained  at  night  school,  and  such  general  knowledge  as  might  be  obtained  from 
laborious  and  desultory  reading  of  the  newspapers.    He  never  had  any  youth. 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  man  that  he  seldom  spoke.  What  could  he  have 
to  say?  When  the  superintendent  or  foreman  came  around,  or  perchance  the 
owner  of  the  shops,  he  listened  in  stoical  silence,  and  did  as  he  was  told.  Counting 
by  years  he  was  young,  measuring  by  the  days  of  his  servitude  he  was  very  old. 

Uncommunicative,  the  other  hands  fought  shy  of  him.  "Stupid,  but  faithful,^* 
his  superiors  called  him,  a  man  who  did  his  work  well  because  it  was  second  nature. 
A  valuable  man  whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  advance,  since  he  had  been  identified 
with  the  works  too  long  to  be  useful  anywhere  else. 

Nature  had  given  him  a  man's  full  heritage  of  magnificent  strength  and  vigor, 
a  broad  shouldered  young  giant,  but  cursed  by  the  brand  of  servitude  out  of  all 
semblance  of  manhood. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  only  existed. 

As  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  oil  can,  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
was  heard.  Someone  was  entering  the  room.  A  silvery  laugh  rang  out  behinyl  him, 
the  delicate  perfume  of  atter  of  roses  came  to  him.  Something  went  through  him 
like  a  faint  shock  from  an  electric  battery. 

He  remained  with  his  hand  extended,  again  that  soft  laugh  rang  out,  this  time 
nearer.  It  was  a  girFs  voice — such  a  voice  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  Others 
were  with  the  owner  of  the  voice,  a  gentleman  and  the  superintendent,  who  was 
evidently  showing  them  around. 

The  man  did  not  move  nor  turn.  The  soft  swish  of  skirts  was  behind  him,  8o 
near  they  brushed  against  him  in  passing.  The  faint  perfume  that  seemed  a  part 
of  the  laugh,  a  part  of  the  clear,  pure-toned  voice  rolled  over  him  like  a  wave;  it 
got  into  his  blood,  and  a  strange  dizziness  swept  over  him. 

He  remained  motionless;  something  held  him  in  its  grasp.  A  new,  strange 
sensation  of  awakening  pride  forbade  him  to  turn  his  head — even  when  they  had 
passed  out  thi;ough  the  door  he  did  not  look  back.  But  as  their  footsteps  receded, 
his  hand,  which  had  fallen  to  his  side,  clenched  unconsciously,  and  he.  turned 
slowly.    As  he  did  so  his  eyes  discovered  something. 

A  rose,  lush,  white-petaled  and  perfect  as  the  hand  of  nature  could  make  it, 
lay  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

To  the  man  it  seemed  like  a  living  thing,  symbolic  of  that  invisible  presence 
that  had  touched  him  in  passing.  As  his  eyes  rested  on  it  something  entered  his 
face  that  had  never  been  there  before.  A  new  life  stirred  in  him,  awakened  and 
struggled  for  existence. 

He  bent  down  and  with  trembling  fingers  picked  up  the  rose.  Some  strong  emo- 
tion shook  him,  evidence  of  the  throes  of  birth  within. 

"Oh  God  \"    The  words  were  wrung  from  his  twitching  lips. 

What  message  had  the  rose  brought  to  the  man    It  was  not  the  clod  that  had 
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spoken.    That  exclamation  forced  from  him  held  the  agony,  shame  and  torture  of 
a  soul  that  had  heard  the  rattle  of  its  chains  for  the  first  time. 

Suddenly  he  stood  erect,  squared  his  broad  shoulders,  and  threw  back  his  mas- 
sive head.    In  that  moment  something  had  been  bom  in  him  that  would  never  die. 

He  laid  the  rose  down  gently,  and  washed  the  grime  from  his  hands.  Taking 
his  hat  and  coat  from  their  nail,  he  brushed  than  carefully,  an  act  he  had  never 
before  deemed  necessary.  When  he  finished  he  put  them  on  and  pinned  the  rose 
tenderly  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

A  few  moments  later  he  walked  into  the  superintendent's  oflSce.  That  gentle- 
man was  talking  to  the  owner  of  the  works.  He  looked  up  with  annoyance  as  the 
man  entered,  frowning  at  the  irregularity. 

'Well,  what's  wanted  ?*'  he  asked  impatiently. 
I  have  come  to  tell  you  to  get  someone  else  to  supply  my  place,"  said  the  man. 

'*What  does  this  mean?*'  asked  the  superintendent  sharply. 

"WTiat  have  you  to  complain  of?*'  It  was  the  owner  of  the  shops  who  asked 
the  last  question. 

"I  have  not  complained,''  said  the  man  quietly.  *T  asked  you  to  get  some  one 
to  fill  my  place.    I  am  going  to  leave." 

There  was  something  in  his  bearing  that  amazed  his.  superiors  in  office — a  new 
dignity  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  them. 

"You  know  our  regulations,"  said  the  owner  coldly.  "If  you  leave  before  onr 
regular  pay-day  without  a  week's  warning,  you  forfeit  your  wages." 

"I  have  not  asked  for  my  wages,"  said  the  man. 

The  owner  eyed  him  uneasily.  What  had  come  over  this  fellow,  who  spoke  to 
him  as  an  equal,  yet  without  insolence.  Something  in  the  man's  eyes  caused  him 
discomfort,  fie  counted  out  a  small  roll  of  bills  hurriedly  and  toesed  them 
angrily  toward  him,  saying  harshly : 

"Here,  I  make  an  exception  in  your  case;  you  have  been  with  us — er — some 


time." 


'Since  I  was  old  enough  to  work,"  said  the  man  calmly. 

The  owner's  brows  came  together.  "We  want  no  kickers  here,  nor  complaints 
outside — ^you  have  been  treated  well  here— do  you  understand?" 

The  man  regarded  him  with  a  singular  light  in  his  eyes,  until  he  had  finished. 
There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Stooping  down,  he  picked  up  the  money  and  threw 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  man  he  had  served  for  fifteen  years,  and  without  a  word  turned 
and  left  the  office. 

When  he  had  reached  the  street  ne  walked  ^rapidly,  with  a  strange  buoyancy. 
His  face  was  toward  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  presently  the  town  itself  was 
far  behind  him.  He  did  not  ask  himself  where  he  was  going,  perhaps  he  did  not 
know.  He  felt  a  strong  exhilaration,  a  new  life  wart  in  his  veins.  His  full  man- 
hood and  all  that  it  meant  to  him  was  upon  him. 

He  was  now  in  the  country,  where  the  sky  was  blue,  the  air  fresh  and  pure; 
wide  fields  stretched  away  as  far  as  he  could  see.  He  seemed  a  part  of  Nature,  he 
belonged  to  it. 

The  world  lay  before  hha  and  somewhere  in  it  was  SHE.  It  seemed  natural 
and  befitting  that  she  should  be  a  mystery. 

A  silvery  laugh,  a  girlish  voice,  a  breath  of  perfume — an  exquisite  dream 
swept  over  him.  The  memory  of  it  was  strong  upon  him ;  he  removed  his  hat  and 
stood  with  bared  head  under  the  evening  sky.  He  did  not  ask  himself  if  he  would 
ever  hear  that  voice  again;  at  present  he  was  content  to  know  that  it  existed  some- 
where. The  influenee  of  that  invisible  personality  which  had  awakened  his  soul 
from  a  lifetime  of  sleep,  still  held  him  in  its  spell.  It  seemed  to  be  drawing  him 
on,  by  some  intangible  power,  on  and  on,  to  what  purpose  or  end  he  did  not  know. 

For  days  the  man  traveled  onward,  sleeping  in  open  fields,  under  the  broad 
expanse  of  starry  skies;  when  his  small  horde  of  money  was  gone  he  earned  his 
food  by  a  few  hours'  work  at  some  wayside  farm  house. 

His  whole  face  and  bearing  had  undergone  a  change.    His  eyes  were  alert  and 
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glowing  with  the  }oy  of  existence.  His  exuberant  spirits  and  mental  exhilaration 
showed  itself  in  Us  face — ^in  his  very  walk.  He  was  a  man^  standing  under  the 
broad  heavens^  as  free  as  when  Qod  made  his  first  counterpart  and  placed  none 
over  him  save  Himself « 

During  the  night  he  slept  in  open  fields^  the  sleep  of  vigorous  health  and  a 
clear  conscience.  He  awakened  when  the  sun  sent  its  first  rays  aslant  the  stirring 
worlds  and  stretched  his  long  limbs  in  the  meadow  grass^  and  wiped  the  dew  from 
his  disheveled  locks. 

A  week  went  by,  and  the  man  grew  as  his  soul  grew — ^under  natural  influ- 
ences and  conditions.  He  had  lived  a  week.  Back  of  this  brief,  happy  life  he 
refused  to  look.  He  ignored  the  past,  and  built  between  it  and  himself  a  wall  so 
high  that  it  might  never  be  scaled. 

As  he  traveled  onward  he  whistled  for  very  joy.  His  heart  was  full  of  song, 
his  face"  was  full  of  laughter — the  unconscious  laughter  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  little 
care-free  children.  . 

It  was  mid-afternoon  that  he  strayed  toward  a  country  villa,  half-hidden  in 
shrubbery  and  blossoming  vines.  Suddenly  a  happy  snatch  of  song,  a  gay  little 
song,  sung  in  a  girl's  clear  voice,  greeted  his  ear. 

He  stopped  short  and  drew  back  among  the  sycamore  trees  along  the  road. 
Something  had  struck  him  like  a  shaft  of  light,  blinding  him.  The  California 
sunshine  radiated,  wavered  before  his  eyes,  and  became  a  whirling,  swirling  sea 
of  yellow  gold.  ITie  blood,  throbbing  in  his  veins,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  surg- 
ing of  the  surf  on  the  beach. 

Directly  opposite  him,  a  girl  was  leaning  over  the  gateway.  Clambering  roses 
covered  the  high  posts  on  either  side  of  her,  her  fair  head  rested  carelessly  against 
their  snowy-petaled  cups. 

She  was  very  young  with  the  first  promise  of  the  heritage  of  womanhood 
dawning  in  her  face,  stiU  shadowed  by  the  innocence  of  childhood. 

The  same  spell  that  had  caught  and  held  him  in  its  grasp  a  week  ago,  yet  mag- 
nified an  hundred  fold,  was  upon  him.  Was  it  the  charm  of  the  child,  or  the 
woman?  Or  did  some  Invisible  Force,  embodied  in  that  mysterious  meeting  of 
innocence,  touch  him  as  with  living  fire  ? 

"Yes,"  said  a  man's  voice,  approaching  nearer,  *T  think  we  may  call  it  settled, 
Metta,*'  addressing  the  girl,  "I  take  ^  part  ownership  in  the  shops  we  visited  last 
week.''  The  speaker  came  in  sight  as  he  finished  speaking.  He  was  accompanied 
by  another  man,  the  owner  of  fiie  shops  referred  to,'  the  former  employer  of  the 
man  who  was  watching  them  as  one  watches  the  pictures  of  a  changing  panararaa — 
the  man  to  whom  time  and  place  were  forgotten,  or  had  resolved  themselves  into  one 
Great  Momentous  Moment. 

He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  girl's  fair  face. 

"It  is  she !"  he  said  in  a  hushed  voice,  and  realized  suddenly  that  he  must  have 
known  it  from  the  first  moment. 

The  men  passed  out  at  the  gate  and  took  their  way  toward  the  distant  shore, 
where  the  sea  lay  shimmering  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 

The  man  behind  the  screen  of  sycamores  lingered,  his  wrapt  eyes  upon  the 
girl's  face.  As  he  looked,  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew,  his  lips  parted  uncon- 
scicntiously,  in  a  smile  as  sweet  as  a  child's.  He  raised  his  head  fearlessly  and 
advanced  to  where  she  stood,  Ufting  his  hat  with  the  unstudied  grace  of  natural 
instincts,  the  homage  of  manhood  to  purity. 

"You  dropped  this,"  he  said  simply.  Stooping  as  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  rose 
that  had  fallen  at  her  feet  and  handed  it  to  her.    The  smile  was  still  upon  his  lips. 

She  could  not  know  that  he  was  thinking  of  another  rose — ^the  symbol  of  his 
awakened  manhood — the  rose  which  had  been  against  his  heart  as  he  lay  under 
the  night  skies,  thinking  of  her — and  now  the  face  of  his  dream  had  become  a 
reality.  The  vision  that  had  haunted  him  waking  and  sleeping,  in  the  onen  fiekl?. 
with  the  sweet  winds  of  summer  fanning  his  face  and  the  stars  shining  down  upon 
him,  had  suddenly  appeared  before  him — a  living,  breathing  presence. 
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The  girl  took  the  roee  shyly^  with  a  surprised,  questioning  glance  and  twirled 
it  idly  in  her  slender  fingers^  tibanking  him  with  a  simple  frankness.  Her  wide, 
questioning  glance  met  his  own  with  a  childish  curiosity.  He  looked  the  incarna- 
tion of  youth,  strength  and  happiness.     Involuntarily  she  smiled  in  sympathy. 

Unconsciously  her  eyes  scanned  him,  noting  the  shabby,  dusty  clothes  and 
worn  shoes,  and  tiien  were  raised  to  the  massive  head  held  proudly  as  a  king's,  the 
high,  white  forehead,  from  which  the  tawny  locks  were  swept  back  carelessly.  Little 
wionder  she  was  perplexed.    He  looked  like  a  prince  and  dressed  like  a  tramp. 

Involuntarily  she  voiced  her  wonder. 

**Are — ^you — a — tra — ?**  she  broke  oflf  abruptly  in  embarrassm^t,  a  det'p 
crimson  flooding  her  fair  face. 

^^Am  I  a  tramp  P^  he  asked  smiling  and  unashamed.  ^'If  sleeping  in  open 
fields  and  under  the  shade  of  trees  is  being  a  tramp,  then  I  am  one.^^ 

She  studied  him  with  childish  gravity  and  growing  interest. 

His  smile  attracted  her,  the  radiance  of  youth  was  in  it,  in  the  glowing  Ugfat 
of  his  eyes,  in  the  fresh  brightness  of  his  clear-cut  face. 

**You — are  young  to  be — ^without  a  home,"  she  said. 

*T  have  lived  a  week,*'  he  replied  musingly.  "It  is  a  week  since  you  awakened 
me."    He  broke  off  abruptly,  at  the  look  of  wondering  surprise  on  her  face. 

'Torgive  me,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  was  thinking  of  other  things.  You  asked  if 
I  were  a  tramp.    A  week  ago  I  was  a  slave — ^now  I  am  a  man." 

The  curiosity  in  the  girFs  face  changed  to  swift  earnestness.  She  held  up 
her  hand  with  a  childish  j^ure. 

"Ah,  now  I  know  what  you  are !"  she  cried  eagerly.    ^Tfou  are  a  genius." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  mirthfully. 

"A  genius!"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  alight;  "a  genius  is  some  one  bom  to  do 
great  things — ^what  great  things  can  I  do?" 

"You  would  have  to  find  that  out,"  she  said  slowly.  "If  I  were  a  strong 
man  like  you,  I  would  do  something  great,"  she  added  with  conviction.  , 

"What  are  great  things  ?"  he  asked  humbly.    "Where  shall  I  find  them  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  she  said  simply.  "When  the  right  time  comes,  God 
shows  them  to  those  who  must  do  them." 

As  he  listened,  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  stronger,  something  arose  in  him 
and  impelled  him  to  move  onward.  He  knew  with  sudden  pain  that  the  moment 
had  come  when  that  presence  which  had  given  hini  life  was  to  pass  out  of  it. 
Would  it  ever  return?    He  lingered  and  hesitated. 

"I — ^must  go— I  cannot  stay  here?"  he  asked  wistfully. 

"Stay?"  Her  eyes  widened  in  surpri5»e.  "You  could  not  stay,  I  think. 
Where — are  you  going,  now?"  she  asked  falteringly,  as  he  turned  from  her. 

He  halted,  and  looked  back,  a  smile  of  indescribable  sweetness  was  upon  his 
face. 

"Perhaps  I  am  going — ^to  find  great  things  to  do,"  he  said  gently,  and  turning, 
walked  away  toward  the  distant  sea.    He  did  not  look  back  again. 

*TIe  was  not  like  other  men,"  said  the  girl,  musingly.    "He  must  have  been 

a  genius." 

*       *       * 

The  man  lay  full  length  upon  the  beach.  The  sun  was  crimsoning  the  sea. 
The  western  sky  was  one  gorgeous  sheet  of  fiame.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  he  had 
been  lost  in  thought  for  a  long  time. 

A  cry  rang  faintly  out  upon  the  air.  It  did  not  penetrate  to  the  world  in 
which  the  man's  soul  had  entered.  Some  one  else  heard  it.  Someone  who  had  been 
sauntering  leisurely  along  the  beach,  watching  a  form  far  out  in  the  surf.  This 
man  stopped  short  in  horror,  and  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  hoarse  cry. 

"My  God !  he  is  drowning !  Merciful  heavens !  he  is  drowning,  and  I  cannot 
help  him !" 

The  man  lying  on  the  sand  heard  this  cry  of  terror  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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He  saw  the  frenzied  man  on  the  shore,  and  recognized  him.  It  was  her  father. 
Instinctively  he  knew  who  it  was  who  was  out  there  alone  battling  for  his  life.  It 
looked  a  hopeless  case,  for  a  strong  tide  was  running  out. 

Again  a  faint,  despairing  cry  rang  out  over  the  water.  The  man  heard  it  this 
time ;  he  heard  also  another  voice  saying :  "When  the  time  comes,  God  will  show 
the  things  to  those  who  are  to  do  them."  Something  like  the  glory  of  the  night 
sky  had  entered  his  face. 

"For  God^s  sake,  don't  go — ^it  is  too  late !  Your  own  life  will  be  lost !"  It 
was  her  father  who  spoke. 

But  the  man  was  already  in  the  water,  swimming  for  life — ^the  life  of  the  man 
he  had  believed  he  hated. 

On  the  beach  the  man  who  could  not  swim  waited  in  helpless  agony,  watching 
that  awful  battle  being  fought  in  the  water.  Again  and  again  the  mocking  waves 
seemed  to  close  for  the  last  time  over  both  heads — again  and  again  the  treacherous 
tide  swept  them  onward. 

But  there  was  a  power  there  that  defied  the  elements,  that  would  not  be 
defeated,  that  arose  superior  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  triumphed. 

They  lay  upon  the  sand,  side  by  side,  the  man  whose  life  had  been  saved  at 
such  tremendous  cost  and  the  man  who  had  gone  out  to  search  for  great  things  to 
do.    His  eyes  saw  not  the  glory  of  the  evening,  for  death  had  kissed  them. 

Reverently,  with  hushed  voices,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  depari»d, 
they  bore  him  through  the  rose-decked  gateway  of  the  villa  he  had  left  so  short  a 
time  before.  Up  the  broad  drive  they  carried  him  in  state — an  equal,  an  honored 
gues1>— a  hero. 

In  the  great  drawing-room,  dim  with  the  night's  long  shadows,  he  slept  his  last 
sleep.  The  only  light  in  the  room  was  in  the  dead  man's  face.  Those  who  looked 
upon  it  marvelled  at  its  radiance. 

Back  in  the  shadows  a  girl  stood  weeping. 

A  book,  fallen  from  the  dead  man's  pocket,  had  opened  in  falling  disclosing 
a  faded  rose. 

The  girl  stooped  down,  and  taking  up  the  flower,  laid  it  reverently  upon  the 
•pulseless  breast. 

"Jjet  it — lie  there,"  she  said  brokenly.  "Perhaps — ^it  belonged — ^to  some  one 
he  loved." 
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w%     jl    ^  OES  yo'  lub  me,  Letty?" 

The  tawny-haired  little  figure,  busily  engaged  at  making  mud- 
pies  in  the  road,  did  not  deign  even  to  turn  her  head  toward  the 
bov  who  stood  beside  her. 

"Letty,  does  yo'  lub  me?"  he  repeated. 
"Oh !  sho'  'nuff,  I  lak  yo',  'kase  yo'  help  me  drive  de  cow  home  f um  pastur', 
an'  play  wid  me,  an'  make  mud-pies,  but  yo'  kan't  'spect  me  to  lub  yo'." 
"But  why  doesn't  yo'  lub  me?"  he  insisted. 

"Why?  'Kase  you'  iz  blak,"  the  girl  answered,  in  her  soft  voice,  carelessly 
patting  a  mud-pie  into  shape,  and  still  without  turning  her  head. 

"I  kno'  I'se  blak,  Letty,  whil'  you'  iz  almos'  white " 

"Almos'  white,"  the  child  fairly  screamed,  springing  to  her  feet  and  furiously 
facing  her  plavmato.  "I  iz  white,  Danny  Jenkins,  I  iz  white,  sho'  'nuff,  an'  doncher 
eber  agen  dar'  to  say  I  iz  almos'  white." 
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The  boy  fell  back,  abashed. 

*T  kno'  you*  iz  white,  Letty/'  he  hastened  to  concede,  *^iit  yo'  mammy's 
blak,  an' — -'* 

"She's  not  my  mammy ;  she  jes*  f oun'  me  in  de  woods,  an'  she  sed  I  kame  f nra 
de  Norf ." 

"I  'spects  yo'  did,  Letty,"  said  her  companion  in  a  penitent  voice.  ^'But  why,"' 
he  added,  with  boyish  thoughtlessness,  "why  doesn't  de  oder  white  chillun  'sociate 
wid  you'?" 

"  Kase  I  'fuse  to  'sociate  wid  de  oder  white  chillun,  dat's  why." 

There  was  a  slight  quaver  in  her  voice  aa  she  said  this,  but  the  tawny  hea(1 
went  up  defiantly. 

It  seemed  a  strangely  assorted  pair,  this  black  boy  of  twelve  and  his  younger 
play-fellow,  with  her  shock  of  brownish-yellow  hair  and  dark,  heavy-curtained 
eves.  Her  face  was  flushed  with  excitement,  and  the  red  blood  showed  clearly 
through  the  velvety  skin.  Suddenly,  she  threw  herself  face  downward  in  the  dust, 
sobbing  violently  and  repeating  over  and  over,  "I  iz  white;  I  iz  white,"  with  such 
vehemence  that  her  companion,  who  was.  bewildered  by  the  violent  outbreak,  for 
which  he  held  himself  responsible,  ran  quickly  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 

his  home. 

*  *       * 

Letty,  at  sixteen,  had  developed  almost  into  a  full-grown  woman,  and  Danny's: 
devotion  to  her  had  never  wavered.  He  was  her  constant  companion  and  champion, 
and  finally,  when  Letty's  mammy  died  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  his  con- 
stancy was  rewarded  and  she  consented  to  be  his  wife.  A  year  later  Danny  himself 
was  fatally  stricken  with  a  fever,  and  the  sole  heritage  he  left  his  wife  was  a  baby 
boy  with  hair  as  kinky  and  a  slrin  as  black  as  his  own,  but  no  mother  could  have 
been  more  devoted  to  her  child  than  Letty  was  to  tier  little  Danny,  as  she  called 
him:  All  day  long,  as  she  sat  sewing  beside  his  cradle,  she  dreamed  golden  da)- 
dreams  of  her  boy's  future,  and  during  the  long,  lonely  hours  of  the  night,  when 
he  was  sick  or  restless,  she  crooned  him  to  sleep  with  the  nefirro  lullabies  she  had 
learned  from  her  mammy.  Visitors  to  the  village,  and  even  her  neighbors,  com- 
mented upon  the  contrast  between  the  mother  and  her  "ugly  duckling,"  as  thev 
had  good  naturedly  dubbed  the  child,  but  they  could  not  help  admiring  her  care 
and  devotion  to  it,  and  sometimes  they  stopped  at  the  open  window,  and  Ustened. 
as  she  sang,  in  her  low,  sweet  ivoice : 

"De  little  stars  am  win  kin', 

Dey  'bout  ter  go  to  sleep; 
De  pale  moon  now  am  sinkin', 

An*  daylight  shadders  creep." 

Danny  was  still  a  child  when  his  mother  took  him  to  Richmond,  where  she 
foimd  employment  as  a  seamstress.  In  spite  of  all  the  care  and  nflection  she 
lavished  upon  him,  he  developed  into  a  wayward  boy,  leaving  her  for  long  periods 
at  a  time,  until  finally  she  lost  sight  of  him  altogether. 

After  making  every  effort  to  find  him,  Ijetty  drifted  to  Washington:  there 
she  secured  a  place  in  the  chorus  of  a  small  theatrical  company,  where  her  peculiar 
and  striking  beauty  attracted  much  attention.  She  became  ambitious  and  studied 
hard  in  order  to  make  up  for  her  lack  of  early  education,  and  succocded  so  well  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognize  I^etty  Jenkins, 
the  former  ^vife  of  an  ignorant  Tennessee  negro,  in  the  celebrated  ^flle.  I^titia, 
the  leading  lady  of  the  Star  Opera  Company  whose  marvelous  voice  and  p'cat  beauty 
crowded  tiie  theatre  m'ghtly,  and  won  for  her  a  not  insignificant  position  in  the 
theatrical  world. 

*  *       * 

The  opening  night  of  the  new  theatre  at  Waynesville,  Mile.  Ixjtitia,  in  her 
latest  success,  "The  Island  Queen,"  filled  the  house  to  the  doors. , 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act,  and  the  star,  tired  out  but  pleased  with  the 
nppbiupo  that  still  rang  in  her  ears,  was  tripping  along  the  narrow  passage  lending 
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to  her  dressing  room.  The  door  of  the  room  was  slightly  ajar  and  in  the  dim 
gas-light  she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  bending  over  the  drawer  in  which  she  had 
placed  her  valuables.  She  threw  the  door  open  and  as  she  did  so  the  intruder 
turned  and  confronted  her.  For  a  moment  she  stood  motionless:  then,  with  a 
piercing  shriek  whidi  echoed  loudly  through  the  now  almost  deserted  theatre  she 
uttered  the  one  word  **Danny/'  and  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

With  a  terrified  look  on  his  face  the  young  negro  dashed  into  the  hall,  but 
already  hurried  steps  could  be  heard  approaching,  cutting  ofiE  his  escape  in  that 
direction.  Hastily  re-entering  the  room,  he  stepped  over  the  prostrate  body  of  the 
actress  and  raised  the  window.  It  was  a  clear  drop  of  thirty  feet  to  the  ground, 
but  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  in  the  hallway  were  becoming  more  distinct,  and  in 
desperation  he  sprang  through  the  open  window  and  almost  into  the  arms  of  a 
crowd  of  young  men  who  were  lounging  about  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre.  These 
fell  uponthe  boy  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  mpment 
a  man  appeared  at  the  open  window  and  shouted,  "Hold  that  nigger;  he's  a  thief 
and  murderer.'' 

In  an  instant  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  street,  until  then  almost 
deserted,  became  alive  with  people.  Cries  of  "murderer"  and  "thief  were  echoed 
in  all  directions  and  suddenly  some  one  screamed  "Lynch  the  nigger"  in  a  voice  so 
loud  and  piercing  that  it  was  plainly  heard  above  the  din  and  clamor.  Instantly 
the  cry,  "Lynch  the  nigger,"  was  taken  up  by  others,  and  repeated  over  and  over. 
Rough  hands  were  laid  upon*the  crouching,  cowering  boy,  and  he  was  half -dragged, 
half-carried  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  House,  while  those  within  reach  showered 
him  with  kicks  and  blows. 

Before  the  Court  House  yard  was  reached,  the  excitement  had  risen  to  a  fever 
heat.  The  mob,  which  was  constantly  augmented  by  new  arrivals,  excitedly  dip- 
cussed  the  various  reports  that  were  bandied  back  and  forth.  "Had  he  murdered 
one  of  the  actresses  in  the  theater,  or  only  robbed  her?"  "Was  it  the  leading  lady?" 
"Had  he  been  caught  trying  to  set  fire  to  the  theatre?"  These,  and  even  worse 
rumors,  spread,  like  wildfire,  and  foimd  ready  credence. 

Several  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the  crowd  advised  against  taking  extreme  meas- 
ures, and  a  prominent  lawyer  mounted  the  Court  House  steps  and  made  an 
impassioned  appeal  for  the  upholding  of  the  law.  He  was  quickly  howled  down, 
as  were  others  who  spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 

With  a  plow-line  around  his  neck,  the  almost  fainting  negro  was.  dragged  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Court  House  yard,  where  the  other  end  of  the  rope  wrs 
thrown  over  the  limb  of  a  convenient  elm  tree.  Several  men  lifted  the  negro  from 
the  ground,  while  the  end  of  the  rope  was  held  by  members  of  the  mob 

"Now,  then,"  shouted  one  man,  a  mill-worker,  who  had  assumed  the  rol(»  of 
ringleader.    "Altogether  when  I  say  pull." 

Suddenly  the  crowd,  now  quieted  into  a  state  of  awed  expectancy,  parted  as 
though  swept  by  a  cyclone.  The  figure  of  a  woman  dashed  through  the  human 
wall,  and  gathered  the  quivering  body  of  the  black  boy  to  her  breast.  It  was  Mile. 
T^itia,  the  leading  lady.  Although  still  in  her  gaudy  stage  attire,  and  painted  and 
powdered,  she  was  no  longer  the  play-actress,  but  a  tragedy  queen  in  real  life, 
towering  over  them  like  an  avenging  mother.  Tlie  mob  fell  back,  silent  and 
amazed. 

The  woman  did  not  even  deign  to  glance  at  her  astonished  audience.  She  saw 
Danny,  her  "onlies'  one,"  and  to  her  he  was  still  the  tiny  "pickeminny"  she  had 
crooned  to  sleep,  night  after  night,  in  the  lonely  cabin  among  the  mountains  of 
northern  Tennessee.  She  did  not  see  the  traces  of  his  wayward  life  on  the  bruised 
and  bleeding  face;  she  saw  only  her  little  Danny,  and  spuming  the  cultured  lan- 
guage of  her  recent  life,  she  spoke  to  him  softly,  soothing  and  quieting  him,  as  she 
did  when  he  was  a  baby.  "Doesn't  you'  kno'  me,  darlin'?"  she  repeated,  over  and 
over;  "Doesn't  yo'  kno'  yo'  mammy?  We'll  go  bak  to  ol'  Tennessee,  'kase  its  de 
sweetest  place  in  de  whol'  wurl'.  Don'  yo'  be  oneasy;  no  one  iz  a  goin'  to  hurt  yo'. 
Didn't  yo'  kno'  I  wuz  a  cumin'  to  save  yo'?  Sho'  'nuflp,  we'll  go  bak  to  ol'  Tennes- 
fioe  to  liv'  jes'  lak  we  useter  do,  and  we'll  nurver  go  way  enny  mo'." 


THUOUOH  the  wide  portals  of  the  Union  depot  poured  the  suburban 
crowd  juBt  off  the  ferry-boat.  Among  them  an  excited  boy  squeezed  his 
way.  He  was  intent  an  knowing  vby  the  crowd  hurried,  and  he  pushed 
forward  in  the  hope  of  discovering.  Perhaps  there  was  a  circaa  in  the 
street.     Pausing,  he  addressed  the  man  nearest  him. 

"Say,  what's  going  on  up  front?" 

The  man  passed  on,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  some  one  had  sptJceai  to  him. 

Finding  himself  unnoticed,  tJie  boy  continued  his  strife  bo  get  ahead.  He 
thought  his  progress  good,  but  found  himself  in  front  only  as  the  crowd  bn^e 
and  disappeared  on  the  various  car  lines.  The  endless  chain  of  cars  and  the 
never-ceasing  procession  of  large  wagons  prevented  his  seeing  anything.  The  noise 
of  the  gongs  and  the  heavy  rumble  of  the  drays  were  very  confusing. 

A  louder  and  more  persistent  clanging  caught  his  ear.  Be  looked,  aronnd  to 
discover  what  it  meant,  when  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the  colhir  and  removed  from 
in  front  of  an  on-rushing  car.  As  his  feet  again  touched  the  ground,  he  squirmed 
and  twisted  in  an  effort  to  escape. 

His  captor  had  no  timid  mother's  grip,  and  he  found  his  freedom  curtailed. 
The  blue  sleeve  and  brass  buttons  informed  him  that  they  were  the  arm  of  the  law. 

Aunt  Sallie's  oft-repeated  threat  had  come  true — the  policeman  had  got  him. 
The  boy  looked  up  at  his  custodian  with  an  impish  smile  as  he  drawled : 

"Say,  you  hold  on  tighter'n  Aunt  Sallie." 

"So,  ho!  you  got  lost  from  her,  did  yp?" 

"Naw;  didn't  get  lost,  just  got  away." 

"Is  that  so?" 

"If  I  hadn't  taken  you  from  in  front  of  that  car,  you'd  never  had  another 
(fiance  to  get  away."  * 

"Do  you  mean  that  ear  would  have  run  over  me?'' 

"Yes;  little  ranchero,  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  mean." 
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"Aw  I  I  guesB  the  man  that  niiiB  it  would  have  stopped,  all  rig^t,  when  be  saw 
I  didn't  get  off  the  track." 

"Well,  don't  you  ever  try  to  stop  a  car  that  way,  sonny.    If  you  do,  the  people 
down  yonr  way  will  have  to  take  the  horses  from  the  plow  to  go  to  your  funeral."    ■ 
The  boy  watched  the  car  for  some  minutes  before  he  asked : 
"Would  they  run  over  anybody  that  was  in  the  road?" 

"Yes;  and  they  always  like  to  catch  loose-roving  country  boys.  Say,  are  them 
your  folks?"  as  two  anxious  women 
his  Aunt  Sallie — and  the  boy  realized 
hurried  toward  them — ^his  mother  and 
that  for  the  present  there  was  no  fur- 
th^  chance  for  adventure. 

"How  could  you,  Roy?"  bis  mother 
peevishly  chided,  while.  Aunt  Sallie 
looked  "the  indignation  she  did  not  ex- 
press. Roy  regarded  them  with  an  ex- 
asperating smile;  he  did  not  mind  fam- 
ily remonstrances.  They  were  the  oil 
that  lubricated  the  machine  of  his  mis- 
chievouB  invention. 

A  car  was  boarded  and  they  were 
quickly  borne  to  their  destination  in 
the  pulsing  heart  of  the  city. 

A  few  hours  later  a  cautious  Boy 
came  down  the  steps  of  a  quiet  room- 
ing house  and  paused  undecided  which  way  to  turn.    He  soon  resolved  to  go  back 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  the  route  he  had  come.    One  thing  was  certain — h»  -anst 
be  quick,  for  they  would  Boon  discover  his  absence. 

There  was  so  much  to  see  that  his  fleeing  feet  were  robbed  of  much  ot  their 
intended  haste.  Bis  euriMity  about  the  cars  increased.  If  he  could  only  see  some 
he  decided  to  watch  them. 


a.  duli«d  qolcktj  tQ  tliB  track,  uid  faU  p 
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"Hi,  there!"  fell  od  his  eara  as  he  was  trsTening  a  crossing.  He  stopped  tu 
see  who  was  addressed. 

"Git  out  o'  the  way  there,  you.    What  ye  gawpin'  at?" 

He  felt  the  sDorting  breath  of  a  horse  drawn  back  just  above  him  and  caught 
the  eye  of  an  irate  driver.  The  realizaticoi  that  he  himself  was  the  cause  of  the 
didtnrbaace  did  not  serve  to  qnicken  his  footsteps.  The  mocking  light  glinting  from 
hia  half-shut  eyes  and  the  impish  grin  were  as  derisive  as  a  distortion  of  features 
in  the  average  urchin.  The  dnver  pulled  his  team  a  little  farther  back  and,  making 
a  slight  turn,  drove  on  with  a  noise  that  obliterated  hie  string  of  decorated  Un- 
guago. 

The  boy,  considering  himself  far  enough  away,  proceeded  in  his  normal  slouch- 
ing gait  until  he  came  to  a  public  square.  He  discovered  a  group  of  boys  on  the 
fiuther  side  and  concluded  to  join  them,  when  he  heard  the  familiar  clang  of  the 
ca'ble  car. 

"Whoopee!"  and  a  pair  of  lazy  legs  flew  vrith  a  haste  ttey  had  not  shown 
before. 

He  would  now  ascertain  if  they  really  would  ruD  «?er  people.  The  policeman 
said  they  would.  He  went  to  the  comer  and  watched,  hoping  that  some  pedestrian 
would  be  caught  while  crossing.  Everyone  was  very  careful;  even  the  drivers  pulled 
up  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  gong. 

He  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  by  watching.  An  idea  came  to 
him  and  he  became  alert  with  its  quick- 
ening power. 

"Whew !  1  think  yes."  To  punctuate 
his  opinion,  he  turned  a  few  hand- 
springs 'OH  the  grass.  He  sat  down 
while  one  more  car  passed. 

When  the  next  one  was  half  a  block 
away,  he  arose,  dashed  quickly  to  the 
track  and  fell  prone  upon  it.  The  warn- 
ing gong  sounded.  The  boy  lay  inert. 
Persistently  rang  the  bell.  The  little 
limp  figure  gave  no  sign  of  life. 
Slowly  ttie  gripman  brought  the  car  to 
ft  stop  and  prepared  to  alight,  sympa- 
thetic concern  in  every  feature. 

Suddenly  animation  seized  the  pros- 
trate figure,  and  the  boy  looked  into  the 
man's  eyes  with  supreme  insolence. 

"Whoopee !  the  policcanan  said  I 
couldn't  do  it"  And  vrith  lazy  uncon- 
cern he  rolled  out  of  the  way. 

Boy  felt  the  intoxication  of  victory 

as  he  again  obetntcted  the  track.    He 

did  not  lie  down,  but  sat  in  the  mid- 

ille,  contentedly  hugging  his  knees.   As 

1)efore,  the  car  was  brought  to  a  stop. 

^  Hoy  felt  serene  in  his  consciousness  of 

'-7*  *iM  I  esuUB't  do  it."  |>ower.     He  pictured  himself  stopping 

every  car  until  Aunt  Sallie  foimd  tiim. 

In  the  midst  of  his  dreaming  he  was  seized  by  the  collar  and  jerked  from 

the  track.     He  again  saw  the  blue  sleeve  and  the  brass  buttons  and  recognized 

thu  face  of  his  captor. 

"Ye  said  I  couldn't  do  it." 


BIG  BOB  AND  DIANA 

« 

By  T.  Skelley  Sutton 

w  w  ^f-%  IQ  BOB''  BTJEROUGHS— the  pioneers  of  the  West  all  know  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  characters 'of  early  days  in  California;  he  was 
known  in  Oregon  as  a  scout  in  the  Sogue  River  Indian  war;  and  in 
Idaho  when  the  gold  fever  took  thousands  of  penniless  prospectors 
to  Florence  and  JVftrren's  Diggings^  he  was  among  the  first  to  seek  the 
new  camps.  For  a  year  he  drove  stage  out  of  Walla  Walla ;  but  he  was  not  always 
a  stage-driver.  Some  knew  him  as  a  hunter,  or  trapper;  others  as  a  miner;  others 
as  a  "bold,  bad  custMner'';  but  in  reality  Bob  Burroughs  had  a  Heart  in  him  as 
big  OS  a  bam.  Brave,  daring,  venturesome — probably  consuming  more  than  his 
rightful  portion  of  bad  whisky — ^he  always  had  an  honest  handshake,  a  good  word 
for  a  friend,  a  bit  of  "dust"  for  the  needy.  Charity,  it  is  said,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins.    *^Big  Bob"  was  charitable. 

Burroughs  had  an  innate  antipathy  for  the  gentler  sex.  Putting  it  plainly, 
he  couldn't  tolerate  a  woman.  Some  said  that  as  a  lad,  before  leaving  the  Bast,  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  some'*fickle  school-girl,  who  had- played  him  as  an  easy 
mark ;  others  said  he  had  been  married,  and  that  his  wife  deserted  him  for  another. 
Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  Big  Bob  always  ducked  into 
the  first  building  when  a  woman  of  his  acquaintance  sorted  toward  him.  "If  s 
like  playin'  with  a  rattle-snake,"  he  said,  "when  you  get  too  familiar  with  women. 
They  like  to  make  fools  of  men.  I  once  had  a  friend  who  got  the  worst  of  it — a 
young  fellow  over  in  Arizony.  He  was  all  tied  up  in  a^woman  <as  come  down  from 
'Frisco.  She  was  a  good  looker,  an'  knew  it.  The  boy  had  a  gold  mine,  a  reg'lar 
bonanza,  an'  blast  my  hide  if  she  didn't  get  him  to  sell  it  The  woman  got  the 
money ;  the  boy — well,  the  last  I  beam  on  him  he  was  to  be  buried  at  Tucson.  Put 
a  six-shooter  to  his  head  an'  tickled  the  trigger." 

This  experience  of  Bob's  friend  must  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  used  to  talk  of  it  a  great  deal, 
though  he  never  gave  me  the  particulars.  I  knew  only  the  young  man's  name — 
Jack  Bledsoe — and  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  himself  over  the  woman.  Her  name, 
I  believe,  was  Jenny  McCoy.  I  heard,  long  afterward,  that  she  had  been  a  trapeze 
performer  with  a  circus. 

Bob  was  a  genial  character,  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  was  only  those 
who  had  never  met  him  who  really  feared  his  acquaintance.  He  was  rough,  ready 
in  a  moment  to  show  his  colors,  and  his  untamed  frontier  nature  caused  many  to 
regard  him  as  dangerous ;  but  Bob  would  not  harm  a  chicken  if  the  chicken  behaved 
itself.  "I  believe  in  bein'  squar',"  he  said;  "that's  all  thar  are  to  it.  People  that 
ain't  squar'  ain't  got  no  business  sneakin'  around  my  htogout."    And  he  meant  it. 

If  there  was  anything  that  would  make  Bob's  heart  get  warm  and  full  of 
friendship  it  was  a  crack  shot.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  rifle  and  six-shooter,  and 
nothing  so  appealed  to  him  as  superior  marksmanship.  I  knew  him  once  to  go  from 
Ashland  to  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  to  meet  a  man  who  had  shot  a  hat  three  times 
in  the  air  before  it  fell.  This  man  and  Bob  became  intimate  friends,  and  Bob 
never  tired  of  saying  what  a  shot  he  was.  Bob,  himself,  was  a  clever  one;  there 
were  not  many  men  in  Oregon  as  quick  of  eye,  as  cool  of  head  and  steady  of  hand 
as  he.  If  he  ever  drew  a  bead  the  mark  had  a  hole  in  it.  He  was  as  good  a  marks- 
man as. he  was  a  man,  and  as  a  man  he  was  a  model — for  his  kind.  His  life,  his 
calling,  his  friends  and  environments  would  not  permit  him  to  be  better  than  he 
was ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  a  frontiersman.  The  only  objection  I  ever 
found  to  Bob  was  his  aversion  for  women.  This  I  could  not  fathom.  But  I  felt 
sure  that  in  his  past  there  had  been  a  tragedy,  something  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
turn  his  natural  chivalry  to  acid.  Love  will  sometimes  do  it.  Yet  I  could  never 
form  a  picture  of  Bob  being  in  love.    It  seemed  impossible.    I  used  to  try  to  think 
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to  myself  how  he  would  look  with  his  arms  about  a  woman^  telling  her  how  much 
he  loved  her;  but  the  picture  always  faded  in  a  veil  of  impossible  ridiculousness 
before  completed.  Bob  was  just  a  hunter^  a  miner,  a  trapper,  that  was  alL  He 
was  not  constituted  for  a  Bomeo. 

I  told  him  once  of  the  marriage  of  a  friend  of  his. 
used  to  think  he  was  going  to  marry  that  McCoy  woman.    She  made  him  belicTe 
used  to  think  he  was  going  to  marry  that  McCoy  woman.    She  made  him.  believe 
it.    I  guess  the  boy  found  out — ^^ 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  woman  he  was  gone  on  T^  I  asked. 

"No,  I  didn^t  want  to/'  he  replied.  He  paused  a  moment,  chewing  his 
tobacco,  thoughtfully.  "They  say  she  was  good  looking,  thouglv,'^  he  continued, 
slowly.    "Let^s  go  get  a  drink.    It  makes  me  thirsty." 

In  spite  of  this  unnatural  dislike  for  the  gentler  sex.  Big  Bob  Burroughs  was 
destined  to  have  his  day — ^two  or  three  days,  in  fact — before  he  died.  In  the  latter 
eighties  we  went  together  to  Blackfoot,  down  in  Southern  Idaho,  to  investigate  a 
mining  region  which  was  then  comparatively  unknown.  The  state  asylum  is  at 
this  place.  North  of  it,  and  in  other  directions,  too,  there  is  some  good  country. 
Hunting,  fishing  and  mining  can  be  profitably  indulged  in. 

About  three  miles  from  Blackfoot,  on  the  stage  road  leading  to  Challis,  and 
the  Lost  Biver  country,«we  pitched  tent,  staked  ouf  our  horses  and  settled  down  to 
the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  camp  life.  Bob  had  a  .30-30  Savage  and  also  a  .22,  which 
he  used  advantageously  on  grouse,  rabbits  and  smaller  game.  About  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  us  lay  a  fine  stretch  of  timber,  and  large  game  was  there  to  be  found  with 
little  effort. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  the  new  district  word  was  givtti  out  of  a  rich 
strike  in  the  Thunder  Motlntain  and  Buffalo  Hump  countries,  so  the  state  was 
soon  filled  with  nomadic  prospectors  who  went  hither  and  thither  in  quest  of  tiie 
golden  pocket.  Our  camp  attracted  a  number  of  these  prospectors,  and  before  we 
could  realize  it  a  little  village  had  sprung  up  around  us.  It  was  one  of  those  settle- 
ments characteristic  of  early  days — ^like  the  tent  villages  of  the  Arabs,  which  disap- 
pear in  a  night.    Few  of  them  ever  make  permanent  cities. 

We  called  the  new  town  *^Big  Toe,'^  a  name  suggested  to  one  of  the  party  by 
the  shape  of  a  near-by  mountain,  and  by  the  fact  that  Blackfoot  was  but  a  short 
journey  distant.  In  less  than  a  week  a  man  named  Texas  Tim  had  built  a  log 
cabin  saloon,  filled  it  with  liquor  from  Blackfoot,  and  started  things  booming  with 
a  general  public  "jag,"  "wetting''  the  new  camp. 

Of  course  women  were  a  scarce  commodity  outside  of  Blackfoot. .  I  think  Bob 
was  the  only  one  who  didn't  miss  them.  When  someone  suggested  that  we  import 
a  lot  from  some  eastern  marriage  bureau.  Bob  called  foo*  another  drink  and  looked 
for  his  six-shooter.  But  the  suggestion  seemed  to  be  prophetic.  The  day  after  it 
was  made  one  of  the  boys  returned  to  camp  announcing  that  a  lone  woman — ^'^as 
pretty  as  a  peach" — ^had  camped  in  what  was  called  "Jackson's  Gulch,"  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  us.  There  was  an  old  log  cabin  there,  and  she  had  patched  it  up,  he 
said,  as  if  for  a  permanent  residence.  There  was  no  man  with  her — ^nothing  but 
just  a  plain,  scrub  dog  with  a  crooked  tail  and  ticks  all  over  him.  Our  informant 
had  not  met  her,  so  did  not  know  her  name.  He  was  told  that  she  had  come  from 
the  East — ^to  hunt  and  prospect.  This  statement  caused  Big  Bob  to  look  cross- 
eyed at  the  door,  take  another  chew  of  tobacco,  and  give  vent  to  his  opinion  of  a 
blamed  fool  woman  that  actually  thought  she  could  hunt !  He  had  never  seen  oAe, 
he  said,  that  could  even  look  at  a  rifle  without  exploding  it,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
able  to  hit  the  mark.  Naturally,  we  laughed  at  his  remark.  None  of  us  disputed 
him. 

Several  days  afterward  Bob  and  I  tramped  across  the  hills  in  quest  of  some 
large  game.  It  had  been  frequently  rumored  that  deer  and  moimtain  lion  were 
to  be  found  in  the  timber  about  us.  Bob  was  hungering  for  a  shot  at  something 
worth  while — especially  a  mountain  lion.  But  our  hunt  was  without  results. 
When  two  whole  days  had  been  wasted,  except  for  the  bagging  of  a  few  grouse  and 
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sage  hens^  Bog  concluded  it  was  time  to  return  to  camp.    Our  homeward  journey 
took  us  by  the  girl  in  the  gulch.    It  was  BoVs  fatal  hunt. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting  when  we  came  to  the  woman's  cabin.  It  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulch^  amid  a  grove  of  fir  and  pine,  and  looked  as  though  it 
might  contain  anything  but  a  pretty  girl.  It  was  the  last  place  in  the  world  that 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  woman — alone.  But  as  we  approached  the  cabin  BoVs 
ears  suddenly  became  pricked,  and  I  saw  an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  was  quite 
inexplicable.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses.  The  outside  of  the  cabin  and 
the  roof  was  literally  covered  with  Bon,  deer  and  cinnamon  bear  skins — all  of  them 
evidently  fresh,  and  two  still  dripping  with  blood.  On  the  outside  of  the 
door  she  had  stretched  the  skin  of  what  we  took  to  be  a  wildcat.  There  was  plenty 
of  evidence  of  her  marksmanship. 

"Eat  me  for  a  centipede !"  Bob  exclaimed,  eying  the  cabin  sharply.  "I  believe 
thar^s  a  man  thar.    No  woman  ever  shot  them  V^ 

I  suggested,  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  that  we  stop  at  the  cabin  for  a  bite  to  eat. 
We  would  ofifer  to  pay  for  our  suppers. 

Bob,  much  to  my  surprise,  agreed;  and  a  moment  later  we  were  introducing 
ourselves  to  one  of  the  prettiest  women  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet. 
She  appeared  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Her  hair  was  dark,  rich  and  luxuriant;  her 
eves  large,  of  a  deep,  pensive  brown,  and  teeming  with  life  and  coquetry;  her  teeth 
were  as  pearls,  her  mouth  exquisite.  In  face  and  figure  she  was  a  veritable  Circe, 
with  a  voice  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  fiow  of  a  cataract.  In  brief,  she  was  beauti- 
ful; and  Big  Bob  Burroughs  was  not  utterly  immune  to  it.  For  the  first  time 
since  I  had  known  him  I  saw  a  trace  of  admiration  in  his  features. 

As  I  had  heard,  the  woman  was  alone.  A  rifle  and  several  hunting  knives 
greeted  our  eyes  as  die  opened  the  door,  and  at  these  she  frequently  looked  while 
talking  to  us.  We  were  strangers,  and  she  wished  us  to  understand  that  she  could 
use  her  weapons  of  defense.  But  she  was  hospitable,  and  bade  us  sit  down  among 
the  pines  while  she  prepared  our  supper.  She  motioned,  pleasantly,  to  a  wood«i 
'bench  directly  across  the  gulch,  not  far  from  a  huge  fir  tree,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
a  pensile  cliflf  which  towered  fully  a  rod  above  our  heads.  Here  Bob  and  I  repaired 
to  await  our  suppers.  Five,  ten  minutes,  passed,  and  the  daylight  was  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  darkness.  From  where  we  sat  we  could  hardly  see  the  cabin,  so 
thick  were  the  trees  around  it,  but  she  had  told  us  of  having  some  fresh  venison 
and  we  could  hear  it  sizzling  in  the  frying  pan. 

How  long  we  had  sat  there  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a 
faint,  cracking  noise  above  our  heads.  Almoiert;  at  the  same  moment  the  shot  of  a 
rifie  sounded  from  the  cabin  window,  and  Bob  and  I,  with  guns  in  hand,  sprang 
forward  from  the  shadow  just  in  time  to  escape  being  struck  by  a  huge  mountain 
lion  that  fell  from  the  cliflf — struggling  at  oiir  feet  It  was  dead  in  less  time  than 
is  required  to  tell  it,  and  the  woman,  with  the  rifle  still  smoking  on  her  arm,  came 
smiling  from  the  cabin. 

"He  was  just  preparing  to  spring  on  you''  she  said,  laughing,  *^ut  I  happened 
to  see  him,  and  took  a  shot  at  him.  It  was  quite  dark,  but — "  She  kicked  the 
animal's  head  with  her  dainty  boot.  "Yes,  I  hit  him  in  the  head  all  right.  Sit 
down,  gentlemen.  The  venison  will  soon  be  co<rfced."  And  with  that  she  hurried 
back  in  the  cabin  to  finish  the  evening  meal. 

Bob  just  looked  at  me.    And  I — well,  I  just  looked  at  Bob. 

"Beat  anything  I  ever  seed !"  he  finally  exclaimed,  biting  a  huge  chunk  off  his 
plug  of  tobacco. 

That  night  the  whole  camp  sat  iip  till  midnight  discussing  the  girl  in  the 
gulch,  a  designation  by  which  we  always  referred  to  her.  Needless  to  say,  everyone 
was  dumbfounded  by  Bob's  expressions  of  admiration.  But  the  biggest  bunch  of 
surprises  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  no  time  before  Bob  got  the  idea  in  his  head 
that  there  was  a  gold  mine  in  Jackdon's  Gulch,  and  the  way  he  began  to  prospect 
in  vicinity  of  the  cabin  would  have  knocked  Romeo  sky  high.     Quite  frequently 
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he  repeated  to  me  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  ledge  some  place  in  the  vicinity,  and 
one  day,  laughingly  I  hinted  that  the  woman  was  the  ledge. 

*^Well,  I  ain^t  trying  to  stake  out  her  heart,"  he  replied,  soberly  *T)ut  she's  a 
blamed  fine  critter.    But  say,  did  you  know  that  shooting  was  her  business?" 

"Her  business?" 

"Yes.  She  used  to  travel  with  a  circus  as  a  crack  shot.  She's  got  Bill  Cody 
skinned  a  mile  when  it  comes  to  hitting  glass  balls." 

"Watch  out  for  these  circus  girls.  Bob!"  I  rejoined,  banteringly.  "You 
remember  that  old  story  you  have  told  me  about  your  friend.  Jack  Bledsoe." 

He  started,  visibly  affected. 

"Jack  Bledsoe  and  Jenny  McCoy — ^yes.    I  had  not  forgotten."- 

He  said  no  more,  but  my  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  big  fellow  continued  to  "prospect"  in  Jackson's  Gulch.  But  he  never 
located — ^the  mine.  One  day,  toward  tiie  approach  of  evening,  he  hurried  into 
camp  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  several  months 
after  the  killing  of  the  lion,  and  Big  Bob  and  the  girl  in  the  gulch  had  to  all 
appearances  become — shall  I  say — ^lovers  ?  That  was  what  gossip  said  of  them ;  but 
to  me  Bob  had  spoken  no  word  of  his  love,  or  of  their  recent  associations.  He  had 
talked  to  me  too  much  about  the  fickleness  of  women  to  admit  that  he  loved  her. 
But  now — I  could  not  imagine  what  ailed  him — ^but  his  face  was  almost  white, 
and  his  lips  were  pressed  together  so  firmly  that  I  knew  he  was  laboring  under  a 
strong  mental  strain. 

"Bob,  what's  wrong?"  I  asked,  going  up  to  him. 

"Nothing — ^nothing,"  he  replied,  "only — say,  pal,  that  woman  in  the  gulch — 
that's  the  one  that  made  a  fodl  o'  Jack  Bledsoe." 

The  denouement  was  unexpected,  and  of  course  I  was  surprised,  but  I  smiled, 
casually. 

"I  told  you  to  be  careful,  Bob.  You  were  not  cut  out  for  a  ladjr^s  man,  so 
wby  do  you  try  to  be  one?" 

''But  she  has  told  me  all  about  Jack.  It  wasn't  her  fault,  for  he  wouldn't' 
Ktay  away  from  her.  She  never  encouraged  him,  and  the  idiot  just  up  and  shot 
himself." 

That  was  Bob's  excuse.  It  seined  to  satisfy  him,  and  during  the  weeks  that 
followed  he  continued  to  haunt  the  log  cabin  in  the  gulch.  One  day  I  went  with 
lum  to  round  up  the  grouse  which  he  reported  plentiful  in  that  direction.  Wc 
both  took  six-shooters,  but  our  rifles  we  left  behind.  Bob  had  only  his  .22  and  I  a 
shotgun.    The  woman,  I  suppose,  did  not  expect  us  that  day. 

We  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  cabin^  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  gulch,  and  in  a  position  to  command  a  clear  view  of  the  woman's 
domicile,  when  Bob  suddenly  nudged  me  with  his  arm.  My  eyes  followed  his,  just 
in  time  to  see  a  man,  wearing  a  cowboy's  hat  and  a  flannel  shirt,  enter  the  little 
cabin.    I  looked  wonderingly  at  Bob. 

"That's  one  privilege  she  never  granted  me!" -he  said,  in  a  low,  smothered 
voice.    "Curse  her  I    I  wonder  if  she  is  playing  me  for  a  fool !" 

**Look,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  wagon  and  team  in  the  valley  at  the  end  of  the 
gulch.    "He  has  just  come  up  in  that  rig." 

Bob  was  in  a  moment  all  excitement.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  affected  as 
on  this  occasion. 

"Let  us  go  down  where  the  wagon  is,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

We  were  soon  within  a  few  rods  of  the  wagon  and  team,  and  at  Bob's  instiga- 
tion 1  lay  behind  a  log,  at  his  side,  where  we  could  await  developments.  We  did  not 
have  long  to  tarry,  for  shortly  afterward  the  man,  followed  by  the  woman,  came 
out  of  the  cabin,  carrying  their  personal  effects.  Two  or  more  trips  were  made,  and 
when  skins,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  had  finally  been  loaded  into  the  wagon 
the  man  and  woman  mounted  the  seat  and  started  for  Blackfoot.  In  an  instant  Bob 
had  raised  his  shotgun  and  commanded  them  to  halt. 
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Tell  me  whar  you're  goin'  firstT'  Bob  said,  approaching  the  wagon  and  look- 
ing the  girl  squarely  in  the  eye'^.  "Thar's  been  enough  foolish  work ;  1  want  facts 
this  time  V^ 

The  girl  paled,  but  endeavored  to  smile,  pleasantly 

"I — ^I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  was  married,  Bob,'*  she  said.  ''This  is  my 
husband,  Mr  McCoy/' 

Bob  was  dumbfounded!  He  just  stood  there,  toying  with  his  shotgun,  and 
looking  at  the  man  beside  her. 

"You  seem  to  be  a  square  sort  of  a  fellow,''  the  man  said  to  Bob,  glancing  at 
the  girl  beside  him.  "I  suppose  you  will  expect  an  explanation.  Several  month? 
ago  T  was  wanted  in  Butte  for  a  crime  which  I  never  committed.  My  wife 
and  I  fled  here,  to  this  cabin,  to  remain  hidden  in  the  mountains  until  such  time 
as  we  could  venture  safely  to  better  quarters.  Every  day  that  you  were  atsthe  cabin 
I  was  sitting  inside,  but  did  not  dare  reveal  myself,  nor  could  my  wife  tell  you  thai 
she  was  married,  without  arousing  a  suspicion.  I  heard  yesterday  that  the  crime 
for  which  I  was  accused  has  been  positively  fixed  on  the  guilty  party,  so  I  and  my 
wife  are  now  returning  to  Butte,  where  we  will  join  a  circus.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs.   Good-day." 

And  with  that  the  man  whipped  up  his  horses  and  started  across  the  valley. 
Bob  looked  after  them  for  many  minutes,  and  then  turned,  silently,  and  took 
my  arm. 

"The  mine  has  all  petered  out,"  he  said,  smiling  painfully,  *^ut  I  think  if 
you'll  go  up  that  next  gulch  thar,  with  me,  we  kin  find  some  good  birds." 


GRANDMOTHER  FLINT 

ByU.  U.  Picken 

MR.  WINSTON  was  the  lion  of  Mrs.  Davis'  tea  table.     The  others  were 
indiflPerent  persons,  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  forty  or  forty- 
five,  and  entertained  the  youthful-hearted  Mrs.  Davis  exceedingly. 
"So  you  have  married  Grandmother  Flint,"  cackled  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  all  laughed. 
Mr.  Winston  seemed  for  a  moment  a  little  embarrassed,  but  his  tormentors  be- 
ing his  near  relatives,  it  was  necessary  to  answer;  and  at  length,  making  up  his 
mind  to  what  could  not  be  avoided,  he  pulled  a  desperately  grave  face,  and  began 
to  tell  them  about  it. 

^^'^ou  may  wonder,"  said  he,  "that  at  my  mature  years  I  had  fallen  so  com- 
pletely into  my  uncle's  power  as  to  give  him  the  almost  absolute  disposal  of  my 
hand ;  but  such  was  the  fact.  I  was  brought  up,  you  know,  to  the  very  worst  thing 
under  the  sun — expectations;  and  consequently  I  was  good  for  nothing  else  hwi  to 
keep  on  expecting.  I  spent  many  years  ajs  a  walking  gentleman  of  society  in  Wash- 
ington, and  many  more  in  wandering  to  and  fro  in  Europe;  but  at  length,  when 
actually  within  hail  of  forty,  I  found  myself  once  more  with  my  legs  under  the 
mahogany  of  my  club;  and  with  nothing  to  pay  for  the  good  things  about  it,  but 
what  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  a  tough  and  somewhat  peremptory  old  man. 

"He  had  never  before  insisted  upon  my  marrying,  for  he  had  remained  in 
constant  expectation  of  the  occurrence  taking  place  through  my  own  connivance. 

"Indeed,  it  had  been  his  business  for  many  years  to  interpose  gently  I  etwc  on  mo 
and  the  catastrophe,  suggesting  now  that  I  did  not  know  enough  of  the  In'lv.  nn;I 
aprain  that  I  knew  too  much,  and  so  forth.  The  fact  is,  I  had  never  boon  witlmnt 
expectations  of  that  sort;  always  volimtarily  abandoned,  till  my  first  crop  of  grnv 
Imirs  appeared.  After  this  the  difficulty  was  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  aufl  1  was 
at  length  so  much  disgusted  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the  sex  that  I  determined 
to  live  and  die  a  bachelor. 
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"Just  after  arriving  at  this  conclusion  I  received  a  letter  from  my  imcle^  which 
I  can  repeat  from  memory,  as  it  was  short,  and  to  the  purpose, 

"  'Dear  Nephew :  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  what  you  call  the  vacancy  in  your  heart, 
as  you  will  thus  have  no  difSculty  in  fulfilling  my  wishes  and  obeying  my  solemn 
injunctions.  You  have  promised  several  times  to  marry,  and  you  must  now  do  so. 
1  never  interfered  with  your  choice,  and  you  are  not  to  interfere  with  mine.  The 
widow  and  heiress  of  my  old  comrade  Flint  is  in  the  market.  Our  estates  run  into 
each  ether  in  such  a  way  that  you  might  comprise  them  both  in  the  same  ring  fence. 

"^She  is  a  healthy  woman,  and  not  too  young,  and  the  arrangement  is  that 
you  are  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  her  year  of  mourning,  if  she  can  fancy  you.' 

"If  she  could  fancy  me !  The  widow  of  old  Flint,  and  a  healthy  woman  indeed. 
That  touch  was  horrible.  I  thought  my  uncle  must  have  intended  it  to  try  the  ex- 
tent of  my  loyalty,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  ever  a  fit  of  more  bitter  reflections 
than  while  conjuring  up  the  idea  it  conveyed.*' 

Here  the  lion  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead.  An  old  maid  bridled  and  tossed 
her  head  as  much  as  to  say  that  in  her  opinion  the  like  of  him  was  not  so  mighty  a 
catch  for  ladies  beyond  their  girlhood ;  while  a  young  maid  trusted,  svmpathizingly, 
that  as  aged  men  have  sometimes  youthful  wives,  the  case  might  not  have  fumed 
out  so  very  dreadful  after  all. 

"That,''  said  Mr.  Winston,  "did  not  fail  to  occur  to  me,  and  it  gave  me  con- 
siderable comfort,  for  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  idle  life  I  had  led,  I  had  not  yet  got 
rid  of  the  ideas  of  romance  that  are  so  unfit  for  mature  vears  like  mine.  It  was 
one  thing  to  indulge  my  despair  in  old  bachelorhood  and  quite  another  to  carry 
my  broken  heart  into  the  donxestic  society  of  an  old  woman.  I  confess  I  did  hope 
that  Mrs.  Flint  owed  her  good  condition  at  least  to  some  lingering  remains  of  youth : 
but  a  second  letter  from  mly  uncle,  in  reply  to  my  remonstrances,  dissipated  at  onc^ 
the  fond  illusion,  by  informing  me  that  the  yridow's  family  could  be  no  possible 
objection,  the  only  daughter  being  well  married. 

"There  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  necessary  to  turn  my  meditations  from 
the  lady  to  the"  estate ;  and  if  I  thou^t  of  the  ring  at  all,  to  fancy  it  within  a  ring 
fence.  But  the  affair  could  not  be  slept  over  any  longer,  and  I  set  out  for  my 
uncle's  residence,  having  previously  signified  to  him  my  full  acquiescence  in  his 
plans.  In  due  time  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Lennox,  distant  only  a  few  miles 
from  my  destination.     And  here — ^" 

"Never  mind  the  little  town,"  interrupted  the  old  maid.  "Come  to  the  resi- 
dence at  once,  and  let  us  hear  about  the  introduction  and  how  the  lady  looked." 

'^Healthy,  I  hope,"  said  the  young  maid  with  a  sneer,  fixing  her  eyes  of  beauti- 
ful contempt  on  the  lion. 

"Ladies,"  said  Mr.  Winston,  in  a  tone  of  depression,  "it  is  natural  that  I  should 
wish  to  linger  for  a  moment  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate,  and  besides  it  was  at  Lennox 
I  heard — and  with  cruel  suddenness — of  a  circumstance  connected  with  my  intended 
which  made  me  at  first  determine  to  rush  back  to  Washington,  and,  if  necessary, 
take  to  street  sweeping,  authorship,  or  any  other  desperate  resource  rather  than 
marry  that  Mrs.  Flii^t. 

"I  was  passing  a  half-open  door  in  the  hotel  when  I  heard  a  female  voice  ad- 
dressing a  child  in  the  terms  of  wise  endearment  consecrated  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

"'It  shall  go,'  said  the  voice,  'and  so  it  shall,  to  its  own  gran — granny — 
grannyma;  to  its  own — own — own  granmTna;  that  it  shall,  so  it  shall — ^won't  it, 
I  wonder? — to  its  own  Grannyma  Flint!' 

"Only  think  what  my  feelings  must  have  been  on  thus  learning,  and  the  fact 
was  confirmed  the  next  minute  by  the  landlord,  in  reply  to  my  hurried  questions, 
that  my  intended,  old,  and  healthy  bride  was  an  absolute  grandmother — Grand- 
mother Flint. 

"I  intended  to  have  gone  on  at  once  to  my  uncle's  place,  but  that  was  now 
impossible.      My  agitated  mind  demanded  repose.      A  night's  reflections    were 
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necee8ary  to  arm  me  with  silfficient  philosophy  to  meet  the  destroyer  of  my  peace; 
and  engaging  a  bed  at  the  hotel  I  went  put  to  walk.  The  direction  of  my  walk  was 
not  chosen  without  a  motive,  for  I  knew  that  from  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  at  a 
mile^s  distance,  I  should  obtain  a  view  of  the  residence  of  my  intended,  and  I  felt 
that  if  anything  could  reconcile  me  to  the  idea  of  the  healthy  old  widow,  it  would  be 
the  spectacle  of  her  imposing  mansion,  seated  in  a  park  which  is  a  very  paradise 
of  beauty. 

"Every  step  I  advanced  reconciled  me  more  and  more  to<  the  old  lady;  and 
when  I  saw  the  glancing  of  a  trout  stream  through  the  trees,  I  thought  even  of  a 
professor  without  disgust.  But  just  at  this  moment  a  soimd  broke  upon  my  senses 
which  disturbed  me  with  recent  and  disagreeable  associations;  it  was  the  squeal 
of  a  child,  and  whisked  oflf  my  thoughts  at  once  to  a  hale,  hearty,  long-living  grand- 
mother. Visions  of  canes  and  snuff  boxes  rose  before  my  eyes,  everlasting  coughs 
rattled  in  my  ear,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  glances  of  matrimonial  love  from  the 
eyes  of  a  grandmother  froze  my  blood. 

"How  different  were  the  sights  and  sounds  of  reality  as  I  turned  the  comer 
of  a  clump  of  trees.  The  infant  I  had  heard  was  lying  on  its  back  on  a  grassy 
knoll,  fighting  up  with  its  little  clenched  fists  and  crowing  with  all  its  might,  while 
bending  over  it,  with  eyes  brimful  of  love  and  laughter,  poking  its  tiny  ribs  with 
her  fingers,  snatching  kisses  from  its  brow,  and  seizing  its  neck  with  her  lips  as  if 
she  would  throttle  it,  there  knelt  a  young  woman.  And  such  a  young  woman !  I 
did  not  think  she  could  have  been  quite  thirty.^^ 

"Thirty !    The  old  creature  V  exclaimed  the  young  maid. 

"The  girl  was  probably  a  nursemaid,^'  remarked  the  old  maid. 

"She  was  neither  an  old  creature  nor  a  girl,"  said  the  lion  in  a  "king-of-the- 
forest"  tone,  *T)ut  a  woman  in  the  very  prime  and  glory  of  her  years.  Her  bonnet 
was  lying  on  the  grass,  and  her  dishevelled  hair  floating  in  dark  masses  over  her 
shoulders ;  but  a  visible  diadem  sat  on  her  queenly  brow,  just  as  a  voice  of  peremptory 
command  was  felt  in  her  light,  joyous,  leaping  laugh.  There  was  a  fearless  self- 
possessed  grace  in  her  manner,  such  as  years  superadd  to  the  feminine  softness  of 
youth;  and  her  features,  originally  moulded  in  wax,  were  now  as  firm,  yet  as 
exquisitely  fine,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  in  the  semi-transparent  marble  of  Paros. 

"While  feasting  on  the  beautiful  picture  formed  by  the  mother  and  her  child — 
surely  that  must  have  been  the  relationship? — a  little  incident  occurred  to  disturb 
its  grouping.  The  child,  with  a  louder  squeal  of  delight,  and  a  more  vigorous 
kick  of  its  Umbs,  suddenly  rolled  down  the  knoll,  crowing  as  it  went ;  and  the  lady, 
with  a  playful  yet  nervous  cry  of  surprise,  stretched  after  it  in  vain  as  she  knelt, 
till  she  measured  her  whole  length  upon  the  sod.  Before  she  could  get  up  I  had 
sprung  from  my  ambush,  caught  up  the  truant  as  it  lay  half  smothered  in  clover 
and  buttercups,  and  presented  the  prize  to  the  flushed  and  startled  mother.  Such 
was  my  introduction  to — ^to — '^ 

"Not  to  Mrs.  Flint !"  said  the  old  maid  with  severity.  "You  forget  that  you 
are  now  a  married  man.*' 

The  young  girl  was  tearing  absently  the  petals  of  a  narcissus,  and,  looking  up 
^th  a  forgiving  sigh  into  the  face  of  the  narrator,  said  softly :  "But  you  were  not 
married  then." 

"To  describe  the  conversation  of  this  fascinating  woman,"  continued  the  gentle- 
man, "is  impossible.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  society,  yet  perfectly  well  bred.  She 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  the  country,  inhaling  health  of  mind  as 
well  as  body  from  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  yet  with  occasional  visits  to,  and  occasional 
visitors  from,  the  great  cities,  enabled  her,  with  the  assistance  of  books,  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  magazines  of  the  day,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  world. 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  our  acquaintanceship  seemed  to  be  ready- 
made,  and  when  at  last  I  mentioned  my  uncle's  naipe  she  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
membering that  respectable  friend  of  Mrs.  Flint.     At  the  word  I  started  as  vio- 
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IcDtly  as  if  she  had  thrown  the  old  lad/s  grandchild  at  my  head ;  and  the  beautiful 
stran<rer  lookod  at  me  with  surprise  and  curiosity. 

"  *  You  know  Mrs.  Flint  ?  said  I. 

**  'Yes.' 

"^What— old  Mrs.  Flint  P 

"  ^Yes.' 

"  Tirandmother  Flint?' 

**  ^Yes.' 

**  'How  do  you  like  the  individual  T 

"  *I  sympathize  with  her,  for  I  too—' 

^^And  breaking  off  with  a  sigh,  she  held  up  the  fairest  hand  in  the  world,  so  as 
to  show  a  widow's  ring.  I  had  not  observed  the  peculiarity  in  her  slight  mourn- 
ing, but  now  saw  that  she,  too,  was  a  widow — a  young  and  charming  widow — ^and 
that  the  infant  (which  was  now  alternately  in  her  arms  and  mine)  was  the  pledge 
of  t  love  extinguished  in  the  grave.  She  was  free — ^this  lovely  young  woman ;  and 
I  was  about  to  be  chained  for  life  to  Grandmother  Flint.  She  saw  my  agitation, 
but  of  course  could  not  comprehend  its  cause. 

"  Tome,'  said  she,  with  an  angelic  smile,  *I  see  you  do  not  like  my  venerable 
friend,  but  I  am  determined  to  reconcile  you  to  her.  She  is  a  grandmother;  it  is 
true,  and  therefore  not  so  young  as  she  has  been ;  but  she  wears  well — she  is  indeed 
particularly  healthy,  and  ihus,  if  you  form  a  friendship  for  her,  it  is  likely  to  last 
for  many  years.' 

"  *That  is  the  misery,'  said  I ;  *that  is  the  misery !  If  she  were  but  like  other 
old  women — if  she  were  but  liable  to  the  common  diseases  of  grandmothers,  my 
fate  might  be  endurable.' 

"  *Your  fate?     What  has  your  fate  to  do  with  the  longevity  of  Mrs.  Flint ?* 

"  *I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  her,  thafs  all,'  and  the  absurd  announce- 
ment was  no  sooner  out  of  my  lips  than  the  fair  stranger  broke  into  peals  of  lau^ter, 
that  to  my  ears,  at  the  inauspicious  moment,  sounded  like  the  screams  of  an  evil 
spirit. 

"Tardon  me,'  said  she,  endeavoring  to  compose  herself;  *I  am  far  too  giddy 
for  a — '  and  the  widow  kissed  her  orphan  child.  'But  the  idea  of  a  marriage  b^ 
tween  you  and  Mrs.  Flint  is  really  too  ridiculous.  You  appear  to  be  compelled 
to  the  sacrifice  by  circumstances;  but  has  the  old  lady  given  her  consent?' 

"  *Iler  consent !  oh,  let  her  alone  for  that;  it  is  not  so  often  that  a  fellow  like 
me  comes  in  the  way  of  a  grandmother.  There  is  no  hope  of  her  refusing  me; 
and  if  I  refuse  her,  I  may  as  well  hang  myself  up  on  one  of  those  trees.* 

"*WTiy  adopt  such  an  alternative?  Although  probably  dependent  on  fortune, 
you  are  not  too  old  to  work  and  to  struggle.  If  you  will  not  allow  poor  aged  Mrs. 
Flint  to  enrich  you,  there  are  fortunes  in  the  world  still  to  be  made  by  the  ad- 
venturous and  the  industrious.' 

"  *Give  me  a  motive,'  cried  I  suddenly,  'and  I  will  both  dare  and  suffer.  I 
can  not  toil  for  so  poor  a  meed  as  fortune,  but  place  in  the  distance  something 
worthy  of  my  efforts,  something  rich  enough  to  reward  them,  something — ' 

***What?'  said  she  innocently. 

"  'liove !'  cried  I  in  desperation ;  and  before  she  could  prevent  me  I  had 
caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses." 

"Upon  my  word!"  interrupted  the  old  maid.  'This  from  a  married  man — 
from  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Flint!" 

"But  he  was  not  married  then,"  whispered  the  young  girl  softly. 

"Since  you  are  displeased  with  such  details,"  pursued  the  gentleman,  "I  shall 
pass  them  over.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  spent  several  hours  with  the  lovely  widow; 
that  I  saw — clearly  saw — ^that  in  a  little  time  I  might  gain  her  affections.  At  last 
I  bade  her  adieu,  extorting  a  promise  that  she  would  not  communicate  my  arrival 
to  Mrs.  Flint,  and  that  when  I  called  at  the  house  she  would  see  me  alone,  that  1 
miprht  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  her  what  had  passed  between  my  uncle 
and  me." 
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"Pray  what  was  the  lady's  name?"  said  the  girl,  as  the  lion  paused. 

*T[  never  thought  of  asldng.'' 

'TBow  could  you  tell  that  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Flint?'' 

*'I  don't  know.     I  took  it  into  my  head,  and  it  happened  that  I  was  right." 

^^nder  all  circumstances  you  seem  to  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  so 
short  a  time." 

"Time  is  merely  a  relative  word.  An  hour  is  occasionally  as  long  as  a  day 
or  a  month;  and  a  month,  under  other  circumstances,  passes  as  quickly  as  a  day 
or  an  hour.  The  widow  and  I  became  better  acquainted  during  the  single  inter- 
view I  have  described  than  we  should  have  done  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  meet- 
ings in  ordinary  society.  But  to  proceed.  I  found  my  revered  uncle  in  a  very 
had  temper,  as  he  had  expected  me  the  day  before;  and  matters  were  not  mended 
when  I  mentioned  frankly  some  misgivings  I  had  on  the  score  of  domestic  happiness. 

"^Domestic  fiddlesticks!'  cried  he.  TVhat  more  would  you  have  than^a  good 
estate  and  a  good  wife — and  a  healthy  woman  to  boot — come  of  a  long-winded  and 
hardy  race,  and  as  likely  as  not  to  lay  you  beside  my  old  friend  Flint  ?* 

"  'She  is  a  grandmother  already ;  does  not  that  look  well  ?  I  lauded  nervously. 

"  'You  do  not  think  her  too  young?'  and  the  old  gentleman  grinned.  I  made 
another  spasmodic  contortion. 

"  'Then  what  ails  you  at  her — more  especially  since  you  tell  me  that  there  if 
a  vacancy  in  your  heart?  But  here  comes  a  letter  from  the  ancient  one.'  And 
tearing  open  a  large  old-fashioned  missive,  presented  to  him  by  a  servant,  he  read 
as  follows: 

"  'My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  told  that  your  nephew  has  arrived,  and  as  he  has  been 
reported  upon  favorably  by  one  who  saw  him  yesterday,  and  on  whose  taste  and 
judgment  I  can  rely,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  with  the  frankness  of  my  character,  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  am  truly  grateftil  for  the  many 
flattering  things  I  am  told  he  said  of  me,  and  I  hope  one  day  or  other  he  will  find 
them  all  realized.  My  dearest  grandchild  sends  a  pretty  little  kiss  to  you  both, 
and  with  best  regards,  I  remain  as  usual, 

'Orandmother  Funt.' 

"'There!'  cried  the  old  gentleman  with  odious  triumph.  'There  is  a  spirit 
for  you.     Why,  you  donkey,  you  will  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.' 

"I  scarcely  heard  him,  for  my  thoughts  were  brooding  bitterly  over  the  treachery 
of  the  beautiful  widow.  She  had  broken  her  promise,  and  she  had  rendered  my 
position  a  thousand  times  more  embarrassing  by  persuading  the  wretched  grand- 
mother that  I  had  been  such  as  ass  as  to  say  complimentary  things  about  her  age, 
ugliness,  and  infirmities.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  a  jilt ;  that  she  had  only  b^ 
laughing  at  my  admiration,  and  that  she  was  now  determined  to  extract  further 
amusement  from  my  calamities.  I  resolved,  however,  to  die  game,  and  telling 
my  uncle  that,  although  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Flint  from  report,  I  desired  to 
see  her  personally  before  coming  to  a  final  decision,  I  threw  myself  on  horse- 
back and  galloped  straight  to  my  fate. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  have  asked  for  Mrs.  Flint,  but  the  wily  widow  was  on 
her  guard,  for  as  the  door  opened  I  heard  her  call  to  the  servant,  in  her  silveriest 
tones,  'Show  the  gentleman  here,'  and  in  another  minute  I  stood  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  unknown  of  my  recent  adventure.  I  found  her  more  beautiful, 
better  dressed,  yoimger  than  the  day  before ;  and  as  I  saw,  with  keen  appreciation, 
the  treasure  I  was  about  to  lose  for  ever,  my  resentment  died  away,  and  deep  chok- 
ing grief  took  its  place. 

"  'You  forgot  your  promise,'  said  I ;  'you  made  a  sport  of  my  misery.' 

"  'What  could  I  say  when  questioned  ?'  replied  she  sweetly.  'But  what  misery 
do  you  allude  to?     The  misery  of  marrying  a  grandmother?' 

"  'When  my  heart  is  devoted  to  another.  But  it  is  needless  to  talk  to  you, 
for  you  are  as  incapable  of  passion  as  a  statue.  You  could  never  have  loved  even 
your  husband.' 
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"  *You  are  in  some  degree  wrong;  yet  I  was  so  young  wben  I  was  married — 
only  sixteen — that  I  looked  upon  my  husband  more  as  a  guardian  than  as  a  lover. 
I  was  not  quite  seventeen  when  I  became  a  mother.' 

'Is  it  possible?     That  is  not  a  great  while  ago.' 

'Greater  than  you  perhaps  suppose^  for  a  sound  constitution  and  salubrious 
air  are  very  deceitful.     Would  you  take  me  to  be  well  on  to  thirty-five?' 

'What  became  of  your  <;hild?'  cried  I  suddenly, 
"n^e  all  marry  young  in  our  family/  replied  the  widow,  hanging  her  head. 
T.t  was  my  daughter's  child/  she  continued,  looking  up  at  me  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful blush  that  ever  flushed  the  cheeks  of  a  girl,  'which  you  gathered  yesterday  from 
among  the  clover  and  buttercups ;  and  I  am  Grandmother  Flint.' " 


THE  DISCRIMINATION  OF 

ST.  JOSEPH 

By  Miriam  Cruik0kaiik 

^^^1^  T'S  a  beastly  hole,"  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  poked  the  fire  savagely, 
and  a  flame  shot  up,  lighting  for  an  instant  the  odd  little  room,  with 
its  rough,  dark  walls,  and  scanty  furnishings. 

"Possibly,"  agreed  Mrs.  Farnham,  politelv,  'T)ut  please  don't  set 
fire  to  the  cabin.      Consider  the  discomfort  of  being  houseless  in  this 
weather.     Besides,  Carol,  you  know  I  .warned  you." 

"Oh,  I  know.  You  told  me  you  had  bought  a  two  by  four  cabin,  on  top  the 
moimtains.  You  said  that  it  was  quieter  than  the  proverbial  grave.  You  hinted 
at  a  neighboring  boarding  house,  where  there  were  women — ^the  sort  of  women 
who  find  their  back  hair  an  encimibrance ;  enjoy  lectures  and  belong  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua Society.  You  mentioned  that  the  view  was  unusually  fine — and  I  never 
look  at  views.  You  declared  that  there  were  no  men  under  seventy  who  were  un- 
attached, but  I  didn't  believe  you.  I  never  believe  that  sort  of  thing  until  convinced 
by  my  own  eyes.  Then  you  see  I  had  staid  at  the  Fells'  as  long  as  decency  per- 
mitted; 1  had  to  go  somewhere,  and — ^"  wheedlingly — "1  always  enjoy  being  with 
yoii ;  but  I  didn't  know,  I  didn't  dream  it  was  like  this." 

"You  will  feel  better  when  it  clears,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  resignedly. 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  clear,"  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  moved  languidly 
across  the  narrow  floor  space,  an'd  stopped  in  front  of  the  window.  Th^  wind 
lashed  the  tree  branches  against  the  side  of  the  cabin;  the  vines  clambering  over 
the  high  veranda,  were  sagged  and  dripping,  while  torrents  of  muddy  water  gushed 
down  the  mountain  roadside.  "Does  that  look  like  clearing?"  she  went  on 
tragically.  "Really,  Meg,  this  last  whim  of  yours  is  beyond  me.  A  woman  with 
your  complexion,  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  Tividow  to  be  buried  in  a  hole  like  this ! 
I  don't  believe  all  the  patrons  of  matrimony  in  the  saint's  calendar  could  help 
you  out." 

"Euth/'  said  Mrs.  Farnham  to  a  flaxen-haired  bit  of  hunwuiity  cutting  paper 
dolls,  "don't  you  want  to  make  tea  for  Cousin  Carol  and  me  ?  It's  too  stormy  to 
expect  any  one  to  come  in,  but  we  will  enjoy  it." 

Ruth  slid,  obediently,  down  from  the  window  seat,  and  Miss  Endicott  watched 
the  little  departing  figure,  with  a  faint  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

"Are  you  afraid  for  your  daughter,  Meg?  I  had  an  idea  that  I  had  succeeded 
in  placing  my  words  a  trifle  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  baby — even  when  that 
baby  is  yours." 

"Ruth  is  ten,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  "and  having  spent  her  life  with  older  peor 
ple,  takes  in  more  than  most  children  do.  Then  you  must  admit  that  you  say 
awfully  queer  things,  Carol.     As  for  getting  married,  I  am  perfectly  contented 
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as  I  am^  and  if  you  are  so  anxious  to  enter  the  rather  doubtful  blessedness  of  that 
state,  why  not  accept  Aleck  Harrington?  He  has  been  ready  and  waiting,  to  my 
positive  knowledge,  for  the  past  five  years,  and  you  would  at  least  be  saved  the 
necessity  of  counting  pennies,  and  spending  your  surplus  time  in  the  cabin.'* 

"It  isn^t  matrimony  I  am  courting,^'  said  Miss  Endicott,  "at  least  not  in  the 
sense  you  mean.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  married,  but  it  isn't  easy  to  marry  the 
kind  of  man  one  would  like.     Money  isn't  everything." 

^TTou  are  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I  should  suspect  of  being  romantic," 
said  Mrs.  Famham,  as  she  drew  the  tea  table  closer  to  the  fire,  and  began  setting 
out  tlie  cups.  'TTou  surely  haven't  aHy  idea  that  you  will  meet  the  right  man  uj) 
.  here,  have  you  ?  Remember,  I  warned  you  that  there  wasn't  a  young  man  in  the 
place,  unattached,  except  Simon,  who  brings  the  water.  I  am  sorry,  however," 
she  concluded,  hastily,  as  Ruth,  tea  kettle  in  hand,  appeared  in  the  doorway,  "that 
you  don't  like  the  cabin.  I  think  it  is  a  dear  .little  spot,  and  then — "  sighing 
faintly,  "it  is  so  cheap." 

"Oh,  I  don't  obiect  to  the  cabin,"  crossly,  "though  I  think  if  it  were  plastered 
and  weather-boarded,  it  would  suit  the  climate  better.  It's  the  everlasting  rain, 
and  the  society— or  rather  lack  of  it.  I — ^there  are  two  people  at  the  gate,  and 
«me — yes, -it  is — one  is  a  man.     Blessed  be  St.  Joseph!" 

"It's  Miss  Elsie  Landis,"  said  Ruth,  her  flaxen  head  stuck  under  Miss  Endi- 
cott'g  arm.  "Who's  St.  Joseph,  Cousin  Carol  ?^  Mr.  Willard  is  with  her.  Mother, 
aud  the}''re  just  soaked.  I'll  let  them  in."  She  darted  across  the  room,  with  a 
swift  bird-like  motion,  and  opened  the  door,  letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 

Miss  Endicott  shivered  and  turned  away  from  the  window,  just  as  the  sound 
of  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  veranda,  and  a  gay  girlish  voice  called  out :  "Have 
you  any  shelter  for  tramps,  Mrs.  Famham?  We  started  out,  thinking  dear 
weather  was  due,  and  got  caught  in  this  awful  downpour."  The  speaker,  a  little 
elfish-looking  thing,  in  her  short,  drenched  skirts,  and  stout  walking  boots,  stepped 
into  the  fire-lit  houseplace,  holding  out  two  small,  cold  hands  for  Mrs.  Famham's 
welcoming  clasp. 

"I  t-rust  we  are  not  intruding,"  camiB  a  deeper,  more  hesitating  voice  from 
the  veranda.  The  owner  of  the  voice  lowered  an  umbrella  after  a  brief  struggle, 
and  entered  the  house,  closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him.  "I  hope  you  have 
not  f-orgotten  me,  Mrs.  Famham,"  he  continued,  a  shy  but  brilliant  smile  illum- 
ing for  an  instant  his  dark  rugged  face. 

"Indeed,  I  have  not."  Mrs.  Famham  had  released  the  girl's  hands  and  turned 
toward  him.  "Mr.  Willard  is  not  so  easily  forgotten.  Come  right  up  to  the  fire, 
both  of  you.  Ruth  was  just  about  to  give  us  some  tea.  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
cousin,  Miss  Endicott.  Carol,  you  must  let  me  present  Miss  Landis,  who  is  one 
of  our  nearest  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Willard.  You  admired  one  of  Mr.  Willard's 
pictures  at  the  Academy  last  winter,  I  remember." 

"And  rejoice  now  in  the  opportunity  to  tell  Mr.  Willard  how  deep  that  en- 
joyment and  admiration  were,"  said  Mis6  Endicott,  extending  a  gracious  little 
hand.  Her  greeting  to  Miss  landis  had  been  of  the  most  conventional  sort.  This 
little  storm-draggled  creature,  who  did  not  possess  a  good  feature  except  her  big, 
heavy-lashed  green  eyes,  was  not  even  a  worthy  foe,  but  a  man — and  that  man  an 
artist  of  no  mean  repute,  was  a  different  matter. 

She  went  back  to  the  low  easy  chair  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  conscious  that 
pbe  looked  better  in  a  lounging  attitude  thatf  most  women.  She  put  up/a  Japanese 
fan  to  screen  her  face  from  the  firelight,  and  rejoiced  in  the  graceful  folds  of  her 
white  woolen  gown,  and  the  lissom  curves  of  the  figure  it  displayed  to  so  much 
advantage.  There  were  worse  things,  after  all,  than  leaving  Newport  in  early  Sep- 
tember, to  come  to  a  quiet  little  mountain  resort,  she  mused,  watching  Willard  fur- 
tively from  under  her  lashes.  Meg  always  made  a  deli^tful  chaperon,  she  remem- 
bered, with  belated  gratityde,  for  Mrs.  Famham  was  chatting  volubly  with  Elsie 
Landis  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  interrupting  herself  now  and  then,  to  call 
instructions  to  Ruth,  who,  delighted  with  the  addition  to  the  party, -was  pouring 
tea,  with  much  enthusiasm. 
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WiUard  leaned  awkwardly  against  the  side  of  the  mantel-piece ;  he  was  a  tall 
man,  who  gave  one  the  impression  of  never  having  got  used  to  the  length  of  his 
own  arms  and  legs ;  he  stooped  slightly,  and  just  now  his  head  was  thrust  forward, 
while  his  big,  bright  brown  eyes  peered  near-sightedly  at  Miss  Endicott  through  his 
huge  gold-rimmed  glasses.  She  was  veir  handsome,  he  thought.  He  liked  the  con- 
trast between  her  hair  that  was  more  red  than  brown,  yet  took  on  dusky  tints  in  the 
shadows,  and  the  dead  white  of  her  skin.  He  would  have  liked  to  paint  her  as 
she  sat  there,  but  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  telling  her  so.  He  took  the  cup 
of  tea,  that  Buth-  brought  him,  and  stirred  it  reflectively. 

'^Are  you  up  here  working,  or  simply  getting  atmosphere?''  asked  Miss  Endi-  * 
cott  softly.    Willard  started  so  that  he  nearly  dropped  his  cup.    He  had  been  think- 
ing of  her  as  a  study  for  the  past  five  minutes,  and  it  hadn't  occurred  to  him  that 
she  would  talk.    He  was  not  much  given  to  conversation,  and  Elsie  Landis,  whom 
he  knew  better  than  most  women,  made  few  demands  of  this  nature  upon  him. 

"I  am  s-suppoeed  to  be  working,"  he  said  in  his  halting  way.  "I  s-stay  here 
most  of  the  t-time,  you  know.  It's  a  beautiful  place,  and  I  live  out  of  doors."  He 
did  not  add  that  Elsie  Landis  was  usually  with  him ;  somehow  he  hesitated  to  talk 
about  Elsie  Landis  to  this  stately  yoimg  goddess.  He  let  his  eyes  wander  for  an 
instant  from  the  clear  profile  beside  him  to  the  little  wind-blown  figure  opposite. 

Elsie  had  taken  off  her  hat  and  the  firelight  played  on  her  tumbled  dark  hair 
and  small,  pale  face  as  she  chatted  merrily  to  Mrs.  Famham  over  her  bread  and 
butter.  She  had  lost  some  of  her  elfishness  in  the  warmth  of  the  room,  still — 
Willard  made  an  impatient  movement,  and  Carol  Endicotf s  soft  voice  fell  sooth- 
ingly on  his  ear. 

"Then  I  actually  have  a  chance  to  see  you  at  work.  It^s  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune I  had  B^ver  dared  hope  for,"  her  smile  was  almost  caressing.  ^'There's  a  bit 
of  valley  down  this  way,"  she  moved  her  head  ever  so  little,  "that  I  should  love  to 
see  on  canvas." 

"T  wish  you  would  show  it  to  me,"  said  Willard.  He  was  startled  at  his  own 
temerity ;  strange  girls  usually  frightened  him.  Mrs.  Famham,  glancing  across  the 
tea-table,  frowned.  It  was  too  bad  in  Carol,  she  thought.  She  would  ao  anything 
for  admiration,  and  she  and  Willard  could  scarcely  have  an  idea  in  common.  She 
wondered  if  Elsie  Landis  noticed  how  things  were  going;  Elsie  was  no  fool,  and  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  she  was  very  much  in  love  with  Willard.  She  won- 
dered if  Willard  realized  that  he  was  being  drawn  out.  He  had  apparently  for- 
gotten his  shyness  and  his  stammer,  and  was  talking  in  low,  enthusiastic  tones, 
while  Carol,  with  her  white  Uds  drooping,  smiled,  and  Ustened. 

"If s  wonderful  how  she  does  it,"  Mrs.  Famham  made  the  admission  grudg- 
ingly, ^T)ut  I  wish  she  would  let  him  alone."  Miss  Landis  put  her  cup  on  the  table, 
and  got  up  suddenly. 

"There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm,  Fred.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better  take  ad- 
vantage of  it?"  There  was  a  new  sharpness  in  her  tone,  and  she  began  tugging 
fiercely  at  her  damp  jacket,  putting  Mrs.  Famham's  feeble  protests  aside. 

"I  am  at  your  s-service,"  stammered  Willard.  The  glow  and  fire  were  gone 
in  an  instant.  He  politely  assisted  her  with  her  jacket,  and  went  obediently  for 
their  umbrella  and  sticks.  As  he  opened  the  door,  a  great  wave  of  light  broke 
through  the  grim  blackness  of  the  afternoon,  and  touched  the  dew-tipped  trees  on 
the  neighboring  peaks  and  distant  valleys  with  a  pale  yellow  glow.  Willard  stood 
as  one  transfixed,  then  his  eye  sought  Miss  Endicott's.  Her  lips  were  parted,  her 
cheeks  flushed.    "Oh !"  she  breathed,  and  they  smiled„as  if  in  perfect  understanding. 

Mrs.  Famham  watched  her  visitors  ouit  of  the  gate,  then  she  went  back  into 
the  cabin,  and  shut  the  door  with  some  unnecessary  vigor. 

"Thaf  s  such  a  suitable  thing,"  she  said,  and  the  line  of  her  lips  had  tightened, 
'^e's  not  the  sort  to  get  rich,  but  she  has  plenty  for  both,  and  then  they  are  so 
congenial."     Miss  Endicott  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  dear  little  Japanese  print,  Meg?     I  am  sure  I  have 

never  seen  it  before,"  she  said. 

•      •      • 

"It  will  last  another  week  or  so,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Famham.     Ruth  was 
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putting  her  paper  family  to  bed  in  the  corner^  and  Miss  Endicott  was  pinning  on 
her  hat  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

*'I  tell  yon,  Meg,  you  are  entirely  mistaken.     He  is  diflferent.^' 

"So  were  they  all — at  first,^'  murmured  Mrs.  Famham. 

"I  have  never  known  any  man  like  him/'  said  Miss  Endicott.  She  turned  away 
from  the  mirror,  her  eyes  were  dreamy,  her  cheeks  pink. 

"You  met  him  on  Tuesday,^'  pursued  Mrs.  Farnham,  stonily.  ^TTou  showed 
him  a  view  on  Thursday,  which  I  am  positive  you  had  never  looked  at  yourself 
before.  Sunday  aftemoon  you  sat  on  the  lawn  with  him  and  discussed  aerial  and 
•  isometrical  perspective — ^whatever  they  may  mean,  and  I  don't  believe  you  know 
light  from  shade.  This  is  Tuesday  again,  and  you  are  going  driving  with  him. 
What  do  you  suppose  Elsie  Landis  thinks  of  it  all?'' 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  and  she  picked  up  her  gloves. 

"He  has  been  attentive  to  her  for  five  years.  Most  people  think  they  are 
Ito  bo  married  at  Christmas — or  they  did  think  so  before  you  came." 

Miss  Endicott  fastened  the  clasp  of  her  glove  with  a  snap.  As  she  moved 
toward  the  door.  Ruth,  who  had  tucked  in  the  last  paper  child,  looked  at  her  ad- 
miringly. 

"You  always  have  such  pretty  things,  Cousin  Carol,"  she  said.  *T[  do  love 
that  dear  little  chain."  The  dainty-  bauble  hung  over  Carol's  blouse,  and  she 
looked  down  at  it  with  a  guilty  start 

"Oh,  that,"  she  said,  "I  meant  to  put  it  inside."  She  caught  at  it  nervously, 
and  the  chain  snapped  and  fell  at  her  feet,  while  a  small  glittering  object  flew  into 
nv^Qe.     Miss  Endicott  gave  a  little  gasping  cry — 

"It's  my  'St.  Joseph.'     Do  catch  it,  Ruth." 

"Your  what — ?"  said  Mrs.  Famham.  ^ 

"My  'St.  Joseph.'     I  have  it  to  help  me  find  my  affinity.     Oh!   Ruth  don't 
say  you  can't  find  it.     It  must  be  amoAg  your  dolls.      Please  look  again,  dear." 
Carol  was  down  on  her  knees  among  the  heap  of  papers,  with  Ruth,  wide  eved  and 
^   interested,  beside  her,  while  Mrs.  Famham  exclaimed : 

"For  a  grown  woman,  Carol,  you  are  simply  absurd.  I  never  heard  of  such 
nonsense  except  among  school  girls." 

"You  are  always  sneering."  Miss  Endicott  was  almost  tearfuL  "There  io 
Mr.  Willard  now.     Ruth,  dearie,  if  you  will  only  find  it — " 

"What's  a  finity  ?"  queried  Ruth. 

"I  will  give  you  that  little  blue  ring,  you  like  so  much,  and — " 

"Mother  won't  let  me  wear  it;  she  says  I  am  too  little  for  rings.  What's  a 
finity.  Cousin  Carol?" 

"If  you  please.  Miss  Carol,  Mr.  Willard's  waitin'."      The  small  mountain 
maid,  frowsy  and  interested,  stood  in  the  doorway. 
^What's  a  finity.  Cousin  Carol?"  repeated  Ruth. 

^Oh,  some  one  who— Yes,  Meg,  I  am  going  down,  and  I'll  ask  him  in  for  tea, 
so  please  have  it  hot,  and — good-bye." 

"You  look  like  the  spirit  of  the  hills,"  said  Willard  abruptly,  about  an  hour 
later.  They  had  been  driving  almost  in  silence  for  several  miles  along  the  hard 
mountain  road,  skirted  with  gorgeous  autumnal  foliage.  At  his  words  Carol 
turned  toward  him,  a  great  light  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Few  women 
knew  80  well  when  not  to  talk  as  she.  "I  should  like  to  paint  you,  iust  as  you  are, 
in  your  white  dress,  with  the  yellow  glow  on  your  hair,  and  all  the  great  wood- 
covered  hills  behind  you."  He  bent  toward  her,  his  face  white  and  tense.  "I 
did  not  think,  I  would  ever  tell  you  this — God  knows  I  have  not  business  to — 
but — ^"  his  voice  broke,  and  he  put  out  one  long,  brown  hand,  and  touched  hers, 
as  it  lay  on  her  lap.  "I  should  like  to  paint  you  because — Oh,  I  can  not — ^I 
can  not,"  he  finished  lamely. 

The  hand  under  his  stirred  ever  so  little — like  a  bird  nestling  close  to  the 
shelter  of  its  nest.  "Tell  me,"  said  Miss  Endicott,  and  her  voice  was  very  soft 
And  sweet. 

"T  want  to  paint  you,"  he  said,  '^because  T  want  something — something  real 
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tangible^  something  that  is  part  of  you — something  that  I  can  keep,  when  I  can 
never  see  you  any  more — for  I  love  you,  Carol— Jove  you — love  you,  and  I  am 
mad  to  tell  you,so.''     Miss  Endicott  drew  a  little  nearer.     Her  eyes  glowed  like 
stars  struggling  through  misty  clouds  from  under  the  h^Lze  of  lashes. 
"Not  mad,'*  she  said,  f^Oh,  not  mad — ^but  very,  very  sane/' 

«       «       « 

"It's  ridiculous,^'  said  Mrs.  Famham,  "I  don't  understand  you,  Carol,  You 
have  only  known  him  a  week,  and  to  be  engaged!  It  is  positively  indecent 
What  about  Elsie  Landis?" 

"I  don't  see  why  you  drag  her  in,"  crossly ;  "she  is  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Willard." 

"Humph !  Possibly  not — now.  It  puts  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
She  has  always  come  here  so  intimately.  If  you  want  to  get  married,  why  not 
marry  Aleck  Harrington?" 

^TTou  asked  me  that  before.  We  haven't  an  idea  in  common.  He  is  so 
material." 

"It  is  a  comiortable  characteristic  in  a  husband.  You  are  the  last  woman 
in  the  world  to  live  on  sentiment.  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  this  affinity  busi- 
ness?" 

"Did  you  find  the  finity.  Cousin  Carol?"  broke  in  Buth. 

"Cousin  Carol  thinks  she  hajs,  which  is  much  the  same  thing.  Now,  Ruth, 
run  away  and  play.  Yes,  you  may  go  for  a  walk,  but  don't  stray  too  far."  Sutii 
left  the  veranda  reluctantly.  Her  world  was  upside  down,  her  mother  was  worried 
and  Cousin  Carol  had  displayed  a  disposition  to  be  cross  since  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. She  would  go  to  see  Miss  Elsie,  who  was  never  cross  and  only  occasionally 
worried.     Perhaps  she  would  tell  her  a  story. 

She  crossed  the  patch  of  lawn  af;  the  side  of  the  house,  and  something  glit- 
tered in  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

"It's  a  gold  dollar,"  said  Ruth;  "one  that  fell  out  of  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rainbow."  She  stopped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was  not  a  gold 
d(»llar,  but  a  tiny  gilt  "St.  Joseph,"  a  little  the  worse  for  the  dewy  resting  place, 
but  still  shining. 

"It's  Cousin  Carol's,"  mused  Ruth;  "the  one  she  had  to  help  her  find  the 
finity.      I'd  take  it  back  to  her  only — ^"  she  paused  reflectively.      "She's  got  the 
finity  now,  and  probaoly  wouldn't  give  me  the  little  blue  ring.     I'll  put  it  in  my    , 
pocket,  and  maybe — ^"  she  suited  the  action  to  the  words,  and  walked  on  still  con- 
sidering. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  "St.  Joseph"  lay  in  a  shallow,  apron  pocket  for 
the  next  half  hour,  while  the  owner  of  the  apron  sat  in  a  hammock  and  listened, 
with  breathless  interest,  to  a  wonderful  story  of  fairies  and  elves  told  by  a  slip 
of  a  girl,  with  a  white  pinched  face,  and  big  green  eyes  that  were  heavy  with  un- 
shed tears.  When  the  story  was  ended  Ruth  got  up  to  go,  the  hammock  gave  a 
sudden  lurch,  and  the  charm  jumped  from  her  pock(?t,  slipped  through  one  of  the 
meshes  and  lay  on  the  ground  unheeded.  There  is  was  foimd  by  Miss  Landis  a 
few  hours  later,  and  she  picked  it  up,  much  puzzled. 

"I  suppose  Ruth  must  have  dropped  it,"  she  thought.  "I  wonder  what  it  is. 
Ill  give  it  to  her  when  she  comes  again."  She  looked  about  her  meditatively,  and 
her  eye  fell  on  a  shallow  flap  pocket  in  her  short  woolen  walking  skirt.  "I  never 
have  found  any  use  for  this  thing  before,"  she  went  on,  %ut  T  believe  it  is  bi^ 
enough  for  Ruth's  toy."  Then  for  a  second  time  that  day  the  "patron  of  affinities" 
found  oblivion  in  a  feminine  pocket. 

It  lay  there  during  the  next  few  weeks,  forgotten,  while  Ruth  made  mud  pies 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  cabin.  Elsie  Landis  wept  for  sheer  loneliness  on 
her  solitary  walks;  Mrs.  Famham  railed  at  the  cross  purposes  of  humanity,  and 
Willard,  with  the  masculine  faculty  for  enjoying  to-day,  walked  straight  into  fairy- 
land, with  Carol  Endicott's  eyes  to  light  the  way. 

When  October  turned  cold  and  stormy,  the  hotel  and  boarding  houses  closed 
and  the  colony  of  cottagers  dwindled  one  by  one.  Mrs.  Famham  noted  the  flight 
of  time  with  an  inward  relief. 
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"Sudi's  school  bu  already  opened;  I  wonld  like  to  go  back  to  town  this 
week,"  she  ventured  one  morning  at  breakfast.     "I  hope  you  don't  mind,  Carol  ?' 

"Not  at  all,"  aaid  Mies  Endicott,  cheerfully.  "It's  rather  dull  here  now,  any- 
how. I'll  ask  Fred  to-day  if  he  can't  be  ready  to  go  down  with  us  by  the  day 
after  to-morrow."  She  broached  the  matter  to  Willard  when  he  came  for  their 
customary  walk  that  afternoon,  and  was  more  than  amazed  at  the  way  he  took 
her  suggestion. 

"I  couldn't  think  of  leaving  here  now,"  he  ssid,  "for  I  shall  do  my  best  work 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  I  never  cared  much  for  the  city,  and  I  certainly  ex- 
pect to  live  here  most  of  the  year,  after  we  are  married." 

"Here  in  the  wintCT?  You  must  be  joking,  Fred.  We  should  die  of  lone- 
liness." 

"I  should  not,  and  neither  wonld  yon.  Don't  be  absurd,  Carol.  A  poor 
artist's  wife  is  not  supposed  to  shine  in  society."  They  argued  the  point  for  half 
an  hour — then  they  quarreled;  after  which  they  parted  at  Mrs.  Famham's  gat^ 
with  dignified  politeness.      ' 

Miss  Endicott  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  packed  her  trunks  with  an 
energy  bom  of  the  recent  (ray.  When  she  reached  the  final  tray,  Mrs,  Famham, 
who  had  come  in,  offered  her  assistance,  which  was  declined. 

"I  suppose  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  engagement  is  broken?" 
said  Miss  Endicott. 

"I  am  never  surprised  at  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Famham.  "Am  I  permitted 
to  ask  how  it  happened?" 

"It  was  a  mistake  from  the  beginning,  as  my  'St,  Joseph'  proved  by  leav- 
ing me.     I  do  not  believe  I  have  an  affinity — " 

"Yes — ?"  interrogatively. 

"So  I  have  decided  to  go  home — "  here  she  closed  the  trunk  and  locked  it, 
"and  marry  Aleck  Harrington.  I  promised  him  I  would,  if  I  didn't  find — the 
other  you  know." 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Famaham,  and  she  went  out  softly. 

Meanwhile  Willard,  who  was  in  a  very  bad  humor,  walked  away  from  the 
cabin  alone.  He  told  himself  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake,  but  he  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  not  entirely  to  blame.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  he  found  Elsie 
Landis  sitting  in  a  huddled  heap  under  a  tree,  because  she  had  twisted  her  ankle. 
It  was  not  a  terrible  nor  unprecedented  accident,  but  Willard,  who  never  read 
novels,  was  impressed  by  it. 

He  got  down  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  begged  to  know  if  she  were  dead. 
Having  been  reassured  on  this  point,  he  insisted  upon  carrying  her  home.  Where- 
upon an  argument  ensued,  during  which  he  said  many  things  that  wagdd  have 
surprised  Miss  Endicott  had  she  heard  Uiem,  but  which  were  in  the  end  eminently 
satisfactory  and  convincing  to  Miss  Landis, 

When  the  dusk  had  deepened  and  the  dtars  were  beginning  to  twinkle  two 
people  went  slowly  down  the  road  together,  and  beliind  them  a  battered  and  WOTn- 
"St.  Joseph"  lay  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside,  his  mission  in  life  accomplished. 
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VIEWS  ON  PUGfiT  SOUND 


JOHN  MTJIR,  the  American  nat- 
uralist most  appreciative  of  the 
beauties  which  he  dissects  and 
classifies,  calls  Puget  Sound  the 
"Mediterranean  of  America."  He 
says: 

"It  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 
The  natural  wealth  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages have  been  quickly  recojmiiied, 
and  the  cause  of  the  activity  prevailing, 
here  is  not  far  to  seek. 

"Vancouver  long  before  civilization- 
touched  these  shores  spoke  of  it-  in  terms 
of  unstinted  praise.  H(s  description  of 
the  scenery — Mts.  Baker,  Rainier,  St. 
Helens,  etc. — were  as  enthusiastic  as 
those  of  the  most  eager  landscape  lover 
of  the  present  day,  when  ■•conery  is  in 
fashion.  'To  describe  the  beauties  of  this 
region  will  on  some  future  occasion  be  a 
very  grateful  task  for  the  pen  of  a  skilled 
panegyrist.  The  serenity  of  the  climate, 
the  immeasurable,  pleasing  landscape,  and 
the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  Na- 
ture puts  forth,  requires  only  to  be  en- 


riched by  the  industry  of  man,  with  vil- 
lages, mansions,  cottages  and  other  build- 
ings to  render  it  the  most  lovely  country 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  labor  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  amply  rewarded  in 
the  bounties  which  Nature  seems  ready 
to  bestow  on  cultivation.' 

"The  Sound  region  has  a  fine,  fresh, 
clean  climate,  well  washed  both  winter 
and  summer  with  copious  rains,  and  swept 
with  winds  and  clouds  that  come  from 
the  mountains  and  the  seas.  Every  hid- 
den nook  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  is 
searched  and  re-searched,  leaving  no  stag- 
nant air;  beaver  meadows  and  lake  basins, 
and  low  and  willowy  bogs,  all  are  kept 
wholesome  and  sweet  the  year  around. 
Clouds  and  sunshine  alternate  in  bracing 
cheerful  succession,  and  health  and  abund- 
ance follow  the  storm.  The  outer  sea 
margin  is  sublimely  dashed  and  drenched 
with  ocean  brine,  the  spicy  scud  sweeping 
at  times  far  inland  over  the  bendinj 
woods,  the  giant  trees,  waving  and  chanv- 
ine  in  hearty  accord  as  if  surely  enjoying 
it  all." 
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THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  JETTY 

By  iCathryne  ^nr  luon 

Editor's  Note. — The  pvblic  improvement  nuwf  urffcntly  demanded  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to-day  is  the  opening  of  the  Columbia  Hiver  to  any  ship  that  floats.  The 
cry  is  for  a  forty-foot  channel  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth.  This  can  he  obtained 
effectively  only  by  a  system  of  jetties  which  break  the  current  and  the  force  of  the 
waves  along  the  shore,  givinrf  the  river  an  opportunity  to  scoop  out  a  channel  for 
itself  through  the  sand  occumAtlated  at  its  mouth.  The  present  interest  in  pushinti 
the  work  already  well  along  has  been  aroused  in  the  people  of  Portland  by  James 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  who  said  at  a  dinner  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  that  he  would  send  a  fleet  of  vessels 
up  the  Columbia  when  there  was  a  channel  there  of  forty  feet.  Mr.  Hill's  interest 
is  real,  for  he  can  only  get  the  most  out  of  the  railroad  he  is  building  doum  the 
north  bank  of  the  Columbia  River  by  having  it  connect  with  his  own  boats  in  the 
Oriental  trade. 

OR  twenty-three  miles  on  either  for  many  days  at  a  time  by  the  heavieet 

Bide  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and   severest   of   storms,   which,   coming 

River  the  ocean  beach,  bed  and  -nn^^  r  largely  from  the  south- 

Bpits  are  of  excsedingly  fine  sand,  tk*B.r     "****         "^  '°  t'}®^^"*^'',  are 

readilv  susceptible  to  the  shifts  ,         ,'  acoompanied     by     ex- 

ing  action  of  wind«,  currents,  surf,  tides  tremely  heavy  seas    probably  equaled  on 

J  iL    a  „    I  iL      ■  T  iL      1  'ew  of  the  coasts  of  the  world.     In  fact, 

and  the  a™  oUhe  mer.     In  another   o-  j^,  ^  j^,(  ;,  ,,j^  ..^^u,-  ty  coart 

cnhty   this  fact  might  not  be  eipecially  pn^,  |,erc,  is  rougher  than  that  ot  the 

eignificanl,  but  at  Ibn  particular  epot  it  Atlantic  under  half-gale  conditions.    The 

meaaa  much,  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  is   a  lighter   summer  winds   from   the  north- 
violently  turbulent  body  of  water,  agitated  west,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  degener- 
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Hutory  of 
the  Bar 


ate  into  ground  swells,  producing  enor- 
mous and  incessant  hreakers.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  is  about  7.4  feet  or< 
dinarily,  while  the  discharge  from  the 
river  is  estimated  at  300,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
great  volumes  of  fine  sand,  subjected  to 
all  of  these  conditions  would  result  in 
enormous  deposits  that  would  be  a  great 
menace  to  the  passage  of  vessels  up  the 
river. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  case.  Extending 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  wide, 
tidal  estuary,  and  choking  up  its  principal 
channel,  ie  the  trouble- 
some saodbar,  whose 
depth  and  position  be* 
low  the  surface  of  the  water  has  varied  in 
a  remarkable  degree  from  time  to  time. 
The  rough  chart  of  Admiral  Vancouver, 
made  in  1792  and  not  absolutely  correct, 
shows  the  bar  to  average  26  feet  in  depth, 
hut  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  survey  in  1839 
gave  the  bar  at  depths  of  from  6  to  30  feet, 
with  a  channel  of  33  to  84  feet.  This 
channel  at  first  ran  around  the  northern 
point  of  the  bar,  but  in  1851  had  veered  to 
the  south.  In  1882  it  had  again  moved 
northward  and  extended  almost  due 
west,  with  an  accumulation  of  sand  on 
the  bar  at  an  average  depth  of  15  feet 
at  mean  low  water.  The  fluctuating  ten- 
dencies of  the  current  and  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  entrance  are  thus    ex- 


emplified. From  1838  t«  1888  the  gorge 
of  the  channel  had  moved  northward  three 
miles. 

These  movements  were  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing northerly  drift  of  the  currents 
carrying  the  sands  across  the  entrance  and 
depositing  them  on  the  spits  already  in 
existence  there.  Being  dispersed  to  the 
left  also  hy  currents,  they  piled  up  to 
form  Clatsop  Spit,  which  gradually  en- 
croached on  the  channel,  forming  it  north- 
ward. 

Most  of  the  sand  thus  shifted,  it  is  be- 
lieved, while  due  somewhat  to  coast  dis- 
integration, is  derived  from  an  early  dis- 
charge of  the  river.  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, almost  ceased,  and  the  shifting  if^ 
probably  of  sands  already  in  existence  be- 
tween Tillamook  Head  on  the  south  and 
Mackenzie  Head  on  the  north. 

In  1882  a  board  of  engineers  prepared 
a  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
trance under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
*,  gresa    of    August    Z, 

Oovernment  jggg.  This  project  pro- 

Work  OD  Jetty  ^jed  f^j.  ^  j-gtty  to  be 
built  out  from  Point  Adams,  running 
northwesterly  across  Clatsop  Spit  toward 
Cape  Disappointment.  By  building  such 
an  obstruction  diagonally  out  into  the 
river  and  thus  narrowing  the  area  of  dis- 
charge at  the  mouth,  it  was  proposed  to 
divert  the  water  into  the  deepest  channel, 
and,  creating  a  strong  current  westward. 


THE  COLUMBIA  EIVEB  JETTY. 


Tlsv  at  tb«  OoldUliU  Sinr  Jtttj  ttom  Um  ti 


cause  it  to  carry  off  the  deposited  eands 
and  also  exert  a  counter  force  against  the 
lateral  current*  of  the  ocean  which  car- 
ried the  Band  northward.  In  this  way 
the  sands  would  be  deposited  on  either 
side  of  the  channel  around  Cape  Disap- 
pointment and  Clatsop  Spit  respectively, 
and  the  bar  already  formed  be  washed 
away,  giving  a  clear  channel  of  40  feet 
depth  at  low  tide.  Such  an  improvement 
would  assure  an  easy  passage  for  deep  eea 
vessels  into  the  harbor. 

The  project  was  approved  and  its  con- 
struction began  in  1885,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  appropriations,  continued  but 
slowly  until  1889,  when  it  was  pushed 
more  rapidly.  As  the  construction  pro- 
ceeded, the  channel  swung  north  once 
more,  and  the  water  over  the  bar  in- 
creased to  31  feet  in  1895 — ^the  greatest 
depth  it  has  ever  attained. 

The  jetty  proper  consists  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  weighing  167  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  deposited  between  sup- 
porting piles,  where  it 
is  dumped  from  flat- 
cars  run  out  over  a 
tramway  built  on  the  piles.  The  action 
of  the  diverted  current  makes  a  further 
deposit  of  sand  between  and  around  the 
rocks,  and  thus  forms  a  solid  abutment 
against  which  the  force  of  the  waves  may 
spend  itself.  Originally,  rush  mats  were 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  rock,  but 
latterly  these  have  been  discarded,  and 
nothing  but  rock  employed. 


BuuJuiif 

tke  Jetty 


The  original  project  of  1883  called  foi 
a  jetty  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
about  four  and  one-half  miles  long,  built 
to  low  water  level.  This  was  modified 
in  1893  to  practically  a  mid-tide  depth, 
extending  ten  feet  above  mean  low  water 
for  one  and  one-eighth  miles  from  shore 
and  sloping  to  a  height  of  four  feet  at  the 
outer  end.  This  depth  was  not  main- 
tained, however,  and  the  jetty  is  now  a 
little  over  low-tide  depth. 

The  four  and  one-half  miles  required 
were  completed  in  1896  to  full  height, 
with  the  addition  of  four  low-tide  groins 
built  out  from  the  sides  of  the  jetty 
1,000,  1,000,  GOO,  and  500  feet  long  re- 
spectively. These  groins  were  to  facili- 
tate the  deposit  of  sand  on  the  rocks  of 
the  jetty.  Up  to  this  time  the  jetty  had 
cost  $1,958,602.09,  instead  of  the  $3,730,- 
000  estimated  by  the  original  board.  The 
ten  years'  work  had  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased depth  across  the  bar  of  11  feet,  the 
water  reaching  31  feet  at  low  tide. 

Since  1896,  however,  surveys  have 
shown  a  persistent  lessening  of  this  depth- 
to  the  great  detriment  of  shipping  inter- 
ests on  the  Columbia.  In  1899  it  meas- 
ured 28  feet,  and  now  measures  24  feet. 

The  result  of  such  a  lowering  in  depth 
was  a  severe  tax  upon  the  shipping  inter- 
eats  of  the  port.  It  brought  about  an 
urgent  and  just  demand  for  immediate  re- 
lief, and  dredging  was  resorted  to.  Per- 
manently to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
Major  W.   C.  Langfitt,    Corps  of  Engi- 
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Month  «f  th«  ColnmUa  Eiw,  ilMwiav  th«  Jetty. 


neers,  United  States  Army,  suggested  a 
project  in  1899  which  called  for  an  addi- 
tional three  miles  of  jetty  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,531,140,  with  a  possible  north 
jetty  to  be  built  in  the  future,  if  the  ex- 
tension to  the  south  jetty  did  not  prove 
efficacious.  The  Board  of  Engineers  rec- 
ommended practically  the  same  thing  in 
1903,  and  since  that  time  up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  work  has  been  devoted  to  that 
end. 

The  progress  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
delayed  somewhat  by  the  excessive  storms, 
which    on    one    or    two    occasions  have 

T  n  c*  washed  away  portions 
Jetty  Uver  ^ix       ^f  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  g^p. 

Milca  lx>iirf  porting  the  track,  the 

repairing  of  which  has  been  an  added 
task.  But  at  the  present  time  the  jetty 
enrockment  extends  out  32,584  feet,  or 
about  six  and  one-eighth  miles.  The  first 
28,876  feet,  or  five  and  one-half  miles 
of  this,  is  brought  up  above  the  level  of 
low  water.  The  outer  3,768  feet  is  not 
completed. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  board  has 
not  yet,  however,  been  accomplished. 
There  is  now  but  24  feet  of  depth  over 
the  bar,  instead  of  the  40  feet  desired. 
But  the  results  so  far,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  are  vastly  en- 
couraging.     The   depth   of   the  channel 


gorge  has  been  increased,  with  the  chan- 
nel projected  in  a  more  westerly  direction 
toward  the  sea.  The  deposits  of  sand 
have  extended  Clatsop  Spit  to  form  an  en- 
tirely new  beach  three  miles  out  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  Point  Adams,  and  the  recent 
addition  to  the  jetty  has  added  four  feet 
to  the  depth  over  the  bar.  But  with  the 
increasing  draft  of  vessels  each  year  and 
the  rouglmess  of  the  water  at  this  point, 
that  is  not  sufficient.  The  construction 
of  a  jetty  on  the  north  side  may  be  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  future,  and  the 
present  south  jetty  may  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced still  farther  out  to  sea.  Per- 
manent dykes  are  necessary  as  a  substitute 
for  dredges. 

All  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  efficacy  of  the  enterprise, 
however.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  to- 
f%        r  ^1  appropriations  have 

AW    L  aggregated     but     $4,- 

tbe  Work  425,745.81,   as  against 

much  greater  ones  expended  upon  other 
waterways  of  the  United  States.  The 
Mobile  bar  and  harbor  has  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $5,047,847.60;  Savannah  bar 
and  harbor  has  been  given  a  fund  of  $7,- 
599,973.05,  and  the  Galveston  harbor  has 
been  the  recipient  of  an  appropriation 
aggregating  $9,739,129.66.  To  complete 
the  breakwater  on  the  Columbia  $850,000 
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IB  needed,  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  hy  the  last 
CoDgrese.  Compared  to  the  cost  of  other 
harlwr  improvements,  the  $1,160,000  still 
needed  ia  not  at  all  unreaaonable. 

The  Government  has  already  done  a 
great  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
through  a  thoroughly  capable  and  deter- 
mined corps  of  engineers,  vho  have  been 
undaunted  by  the  gigantic  task  before 
them  and  me  innumerable  difficulties 
which  have  beset  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. From  1892  to  1902  the  work  was 
under  the  direct  charge  of  Assistant  En- 
gineer Hegardt,  and  since  then  has  been 
managed  by   Assistftnt  Engineer   Gerald 


Bagnall,  with  Major  W.  C.  Langfitt  as 
supervisor.  The  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  so  great  an  engineering  feat 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  ability  of  those 
who  have  been  responsible  for  it. 

The  final  accomplishment  of  the  under- 
taking ie  a  question  of  money,  but  aside 
from  the  $300,000  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture by  Congress,  but  not  appropriated, 
there  is  no  provision  for  further  work. 
The  jetty  is,  however,  being  extended  at 
the  present  time  with  that  $300,000,  but 
there  will  probably  not  be  any  more 
monej'  available  for  two  years,  when  the 
next  River  and  Harbor  bill  will  be  due 
in  Congress. 
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A  breath  of  breeze  that  bearrf  a  scent  of     A  bloom  of  red  that  mingles  with    the 
rose; 
A  wreath    of    wind    that    wafts  from 
spruce  and  pine; 
An  airy  messenger  the  spirit  knows, 
And  leaps  to  hold  communion  with  the 
sign. 

A  melody  of  fruit  and  fieli^s  of  wheat; 
A  piercing  cry  of  snow  on  mountain- 
crest; 


gold; 

A  coolness  of  impenetrable  green; 
A  froth    of    white,    in    madness,    ocean 

rolled — 
And  in  the  midst  a  spirit  moves  un- 


Unseen,   but  not  unheard.     The  clarion 
note 
Flings  echoing  and  answering  breast  to 

breast; 


A  sea-wavee'  chant  that  cataracts  repeat—     A  brotherhood  of  yearning  wakens,  smote 
The    wild,    unsilenced    calling    of  the         By  the  wild,  unsilenced  calling  of  the 
West.  Weet 

— Eleanor  ^^ortliiii^taii  Macijanald 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 

THE  PACIFIC 

Fourtb  Paper — Tke  Derelopment  of  tke  Pacific  Coatt 
By  Wolf  Von  Sdiierlrana,  Pk.  D. 


WHEN  an  effort  is  made  to 
gauge^  however  im- 
perfectly, the  teeming 
wealth  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  country,  the  con- 
scientious writer  is  confronted  with 
one  chief  diflBculty:  The  people  there 
and  the  development  of  that  whole  region 
proceed  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  The  gait  is 
so  fast  that  even  with  the  best  intention 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  track.  New 
discoveries  and  achievements  chase  each 
other,  so  to  speak,  in  a  neck-and-neck 
race.  This  is  the  case  everywhere,  in  the 
smallest  and  most  recent  settlements  as 
well  as  in  the  older  and  larger  ones.  Typi- 
cal of  this  wonderful  spirit  of  buoyant 
self-confidence  is  the  press  of  the  whole 
Coast.  I  feel  certain  that  if  a  mighty 
earthquake  should  raze  the  whole  Pacific 
border,  the  morning  after,  somehow  and  I 
do  not  care  how,  the  newspapers  there 
would  be  out  with  all  the  details,  includ- 
ing organized  effort  to  rebuild  everything 
destroyed  better  and  more  solidly  than 
before. 

There  is  in  Eastern  Oregon  a  small  but 
flourishing  and  phenomenally  progressive 
town,  Echo,  in  Umatilla  Coimty.  Its  en- 
terprising paper,  likewise  called  Echo,  de- 
votes regularly  its  chief  editorial  to  the 
things  accomplished  since  the  last  issue, 
winding  up  with  the  slogan :  Watch  Echo 
grow! 

And  indeed  hamlets,  towns,  villages, 
and  cities  are  growing  so  fast  that  one  can 
almost  see  it  "while  you  wait"  It  is  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  the  keynote  to 
the  whole  marvelous  situation  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Of  course  statistics,  local, 
state,  and  national,  talk  a  plain  language 
of  their  own  in  this  connection,  and  they 
show,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that 
that  whole  singularly  favored  region  has 
been,  and  is  now,  waxing  on  a  scale  that 
has  never  before  been  duplicated.      But 


here  is  the  rub.  Statistics  are  taken  only 
once  in  a  while;  hence  even  they  do  not 
tell  the  full  and  imbiased  story  of  the 
Coast^s  unprecedented  growth.  What 
elsewhere  requires  ten,  a  score,  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  is  here  done  within  a  single 
twelvemonth  often.  To  cite,  for  instance, 
just  a  few  main  events  for  1904-05: 

NEW   DISCOVERIES. 

There^s  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position in  Portland,  of  itself  a  most 
amazing  demonstration  of  civic  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  fleet  of  giant  steamers  at  Seattle, 
constituting  another  set  of  tentacles  to 
grasp  therewith  the  wealth  and  trade  of 
the  Far  Orient.  Tacoma  men  have  dis- 
covered, not  far  from  that  town,  enor- 
mous beds  of  the  finest  anthracite,  a  dis- 
covery which  is  expected  to  revolutionize, 
within  a  few  years  hence,  industrial  and 
manufacturing  conditions  along  the 
Coast.  There  is  San  Diego,  where  a 
mammoth  steel  plant  is  now  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000;  another  and 
most  significant  sign  of  the  rapid  indus- 
trial development  of  California  and  the 
whole  Coast. 

Then,  as  to  the  whole  States  of  Oregon. 
California,  and  Washington,  a  long  roster 
could  be  made  out.  In  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  discovery  of  fine 
new  gold  and  quicksilver  mines;  sev- 
eral enormous  irrigation  projects  in 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
state  now  being  realized;  the  purchase  of 
immense  tracts  of  cheap  and  productive 
land  by  new  settlers.  In  California  they 
are  just  now  solving  in  the  same  way  great 
tasks  of  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
draining.  And  there  is  also  the  great  rise 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  now  in  bulk 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  In  Washington  they  are  also 
successfully  grappling  with  the  irrigation 
problem;  they  have  at  last  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  "forty-cent-rate*'  on  lumber,  etc.. 
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which  will  add  $15,000,000  per  year  to  the 
iocome  derived  from  that  industry  in  the 
state,  and  have  begun  to  exploit  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  highly  profitable  mines, 
mostly  coal  and  iron. 

MEW  KAILROAD  PKOJEOTS. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  the  new  railroad  projects — some  of 
them  already  under  way  and  all  of  them 
asaured^ — will  within  the  next  decade 
treble  or  quadruple  its  resources,  wealth, 
and  population.  There  is  Puget  Sound, 
a  Mediterranean  Sea  with  1,200  miles  of 
shore  line;  the  ocean  fleets  of  the  globe 
could  gather  here  and  not  crowd  its  wat- 
ers. Three  of  the  six  transcontinental 
railroads    of  the  nation   have  recognized 


the  possibilities  of  the  Sound  by  founding 
terminals  on  its  shores.  The  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  have  recently 
decided  to  build  down  the  north  shore  of 
the  Columbia  to  Portland.  To  the  north, 
on  the  Canadian  border,  the  Great  North- 
em  is  going  to  invade  the  territory  of  our 
neighbor,  through  British  Columbia  from 
the  Kootenai  mines  to  tidewater;  and  on 
its  own  part  the  Canadian  Pacific  is 
projecting  to  parallel  the  Great  Northern 
within  the  State  of  Washington.  Wash- 
ington, in  the  words  of  the  largest  mill 
operator  along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast, 
ie  predestined  by  nature  to  be  a  second 
Pennsylvania.  Its  visible  stores  of  iron 
ores  and  coal  are  practically  exhaustless, 
and  they  form  doubtless  bnt  a  tithe  or 
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less  of  what  is  still  hidden  underground, 
for  both  Oregon  and  her  northerly  sister 
commonwealth  have  their  mineral  wealth 
barely  touched  upon  as  yet.  The  same 
authority  continued,  while  in  conversation 
with  the  writer: 

"The  possibilities  of  industrial  develop- 
ment for  both  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
limited,  of  course,  to  those  raw  stuffs 
which  they  produce,  which  at  present  are 
principally  limestone,  iron,  liunber,  and 
wheat,  with  leather  and  wool  gradually 
forging  to  the  front.  In  all  these  pointe 
we  shall  be  able  before  long,  or  are  now, 
able  to  compete  with  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturers. I  think  it  likely  for  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho  to  become  as 
valuable  as  any  equal  territory  in  the 
United  States.'^ 

MINERAL  WEALTH. 

As  for  the  mineral  wealth  of  Oregon, 
for  instance,  the  acknowledged  best  au- 
thority in  the  state  said  to  me:  "Ore- 
gon is  sure  to  develop  into  a  far  more 
important  mining  state  than  she  has  had 
the  reputation  for  so  far.  In  the  Blue 
River  district  wonderful  discoveries  in 
gold  have  been  made  of  late.  Towards 
the  north,  along  the  Columbia  River, 
there  is  plenty  of  iron,  with  copper  and 
gold  in  paying  admixture.  On  the  Rogue 
River  there  is  still  placer  mining,  one 
mine  alone  yielding  last  year  a  matter 
of  $400,000.  The  Bohemia  district.  Gold 
Hill,  and  Grant^s  Pass,  in  the  south,  are 
only  just  opening  up,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  free  gold  in  quartz  there;  while  an- 
lother  splendid  mining  region.  Black 
Butte,  in  the  southwest,  abounding  in 
quicksilver,  is  just  beginning  to  be  prop- 
erly exploited,  large  works  being  put  in 
there." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at 
the  great  Exposition  in  Portland  is  that 
of  minerals  taken  from  tlie  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  and  among  them  is  also  the  fa- 
mous "black  sand"  of  the  Oregon  shore, 
existing  in  profusion  along  the  whole  line 
and  conteining,  in  varying  measure,  both 
platinum  and  gold.  This  sand  is  an  arti- 
cle which  so  far  has  not  been  properly  at- 
tended to.  Platinimi  is  only  found  on 
the  Coast  in  this  country,  and  mingled 
with  that  precious  and  rare  metal  are  al- 
lied ones,  like  molybdenum,  tellurium, 
etc.  Another  exhibit,  though  hailing 
from  Montena,  is  also  of  great  import- 


ance for  the  future,  it  being  the  best 
kind  of  anthracite,  obtained  in  Madison 
Coimty,  Montana,  where  thick  veins  of  it 
were  lately  laid  bare.  It  contains  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon  and  verj* 
little  ash.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Col- 
orado, too,  fine  anthracite  is  now  being 
mined  in  paying  quantities,  and  that  simi- 
larly fine  hard  coal  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  Washington,  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  Coast  will  shortly  be  as  well  pro- 
vided with  that  desideratum  for  industry- 
as  is  the  East. 

VALUE  OP  TIMBER,  ETC. 

The  value  of  the  Oregon  timber  has 
been  estimated  at  $4,020,000,000,  which 
is  nearly  thrice  the  amount  taken  out  in 
gold  from  California  mines  since  1849. 
The  timber  there — spruce,  fir,  cedar, 
larch,  pine,  etc.,  with  oak,  maple,  ete.,  in 
the  more  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state — is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
finds  a  market  wherever  ships  laden  with 
it  can  penetrate,  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  Japan,  China,  and 
South  America.  The  main  market,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  prairie  states  in  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  ete.,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  long-stending  controversy 
with  some  of  the  railroads  about  the  rate 
charged  for  a  long  haul  will  soon  be  ad- 
just^ satisfactorily.  At  present  53,000 
carloads  of  lumber  are  annually  lost  both 
to  the  railroads  and  the  lumbermen  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  because  they  are  unable 
to  utilize  this  inferior  lumber  (stumpage, 
ete.) ;  for  the  railroads  this  also  means  a 
loss  in  freight  of  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000  per  annum.  How  immense 
the  lumber  business  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  even  to-day  (when  it  is  not  de- 
veloped, relatively  speaking)  few  people 
stop  to  think  or  inquire.  For  last  year 
it  amounted  to  2,090,494,122  lumber  feet, 
whereof  342,050,273  was  in  foreign  cargo 
shipments,  637,049,849  in  coastwise,  and 
1,111,394,000  in  rail  shipmente.  Added 
to  this  were  over  five  billion  packages  of 
shingles.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wood  pulp  is  still  in  its  infancy  through- 
out the  Coast  district,  but  it  has  a  hifj, 
future  before  it,  and  so  has  the  sale  of 
hemlock  bark  (with  its  20  per  cent  of 
tannic  acid),  and  of  many  other  wood 
products  now  scarcely  thought  of.  Alto- 
gether there  are  now  in  this  whole  Coast 
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coimtry  1,008  sawmills  busy  and  160,000 
men  employed.  After  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  however,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  export  of  lumber  will  be 
doubled  within  a  short  time. 

How  quickly  indeed  commerce  may  be 
increased  under  novel  and  more  favorable 
conditions  the  Pacific  Coast  again  shows. 
For  in  1892  but  $15,000,000  worth  of 
American  goods  were  sold  to  Japan, 
China,  and  Siberia,  and  in  1902  the 
amount  had  crept  up  to  $43,000,000,  al- 
most trebled  within  a  decade.  Pacific 
Coast  trade  to  the  Philippines  now 
amounts  to  millions,  whereas  in  1897  it 
was  but  $360,000.  A  fine  line  of  harbors 
stretches  now  along  our  Coast,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  rapid  growth  in  trade  with 
the  whole  Orient  are  very  good  indeed. 
The  exports  of  raw  cotton,  especially  to 
Japan,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  boxinds, 
although  the  recent  high  price  of  that 
commodity  has  tended  in  the  opposite 
direction.  With  flour  it  is  similar;  also 
with  electrical  machinery,  locomotives, 
and  hardware.  Wood  pulp  Japan  has  so 
far  bought  mainly  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, but  we  can  easily  obtain  the  bulk  of 
this  trade  by  organizing  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  on  a  large  scale,  for  both 
distance  and  abundance  and  quality  of 
raw  material  are  vastly  in  our  favor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Deciduous  fresh  and 
canned  or  preserved  and  dried  fruit  is  an- 
other article  which,  if  the  trade  were 
properly  organized,  would  yield  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  more  particularly  Portland 
and  Oregon,  a  new  and  large  export  to  the 
whole  Far  East,  from  Vladivostok  to  Ba- 
tavia.  Apples,  pears,  plimis  and  prunes, 
cherries,  and  berries  of  every  species  can 
be  sold  there  to  the  value  of  millions. 

FREE  LAND.   • 

Of  course,  abundant  low  priced  or  free 
land  is,  for  the  average  homeseeker,  the 
chief  attraction.  On  January  1,  1900, 
some  90,000,000  acres,  equal  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States,  were  thrown  open  to  settlement 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  alone. 
This  land  has  been  going  since  at  the  an- 
nual average  rate  of  5,000,000  acres.  And 
these  lands  (with  scarcely  an  exception) 
are  free,  except  $16.00  at  the  land  office  in 
fees  for  every  160  acres.  Reservation 
lands,  when  opened,  are  paid  for  only  by 
an  additional  $1.25  per  acre.      Of  these 


reserved  lands  Oregon  has,  by  virtue  of 
national  government  action,  4,500,000 
acres,  while  Washington  has  the  Rainier 
reserve  of  2,234,880  acres,  the  Washing- 
ton reserve  of  3,426,400,  and  the  Olympic 
and  Priest  River  reserves  of  close  on  an- 
other 2,000,000  acres.  Most  of  these  re- 
served lands  are  densely  wooded,  and  the 
State  of  Washington,  younger  in  point 
of  settlement  than  the  other  two  Coast 
states,  is  estimated  to  have  still  50,000 
square  miles  in  forests,  with  a  lumber  cut 
last  year  of  almost  two  billion  feet,  valued 
at  $19,500,000.  Oregon  on  her  part  in 
1906  has  still  some  18,364,732  acres  of 
public  land  open  to  settlement,  14,000,000 
acres  in  four  counties  alone — Crook,  Har- 
ney, Lake,  and  Malheur.  The  output  of 
her  limiber  mills  for  1904  was  a  billion 
and  a  half,  worth  $12,650,000.  She  has 
available  for  irrigation  purposes  $4,230,- 
659,  or  a  million  more  than  anv  other 
state.  The  dairy  products  of  Oregon  are 
rapidly  becoming  of  'immense  value, 
amounting  last  year  to  $7,052,810,  and 
this  sum  will  have  doubled  within  another 
year  or  two,  since  the  unusual  facilities 
and  superior  advantages  of  much  of 
Western  Oregon  for  dairy  purposes  is 
now  becoming  generally  recognized.  Ore- 
gon's world  famed  Willamette  Valley, 
above  all,  must  be  mentioned  in  this  re- 
spect. Capable  of  supporting  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500,000  in  comfort,  with  an  area 
of  about  8,000  square  miles,  for  a  number 
of  years  happy-go-lucky  methods  and  the 
suicidal  one-crop  system  had  been  too 
much  in  vogue  with  a  part  of  the  resident 
population.  High-class  farming,  when 
generally  introduced  in  this  valley,  will 
double  the  production  of  this  noted  region 
within  a  short  time.  For  stock  raising, 
for  example,  no  district  along  the  Pacific 
is  so  well  suited,  and  the  crops  of  clover, 
vetch,  etc.,  that  can  be  raised  there  are 
simply  incredible. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING. 

There  are  other  districts,  such  as  the 
Wallowa  Valley,  in  Oregon,  which  are 
especially  suitable  for  dairying  purposes, 
and  in  the  Walla  Walla  region,  Washing- 
ton, where  the  Oregon  Eailroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  maintains  a  splendidly 
equipped  and  efficient  agricultural  experi- 
mental station,  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
mense possibilities  for  the  raising  of  un- 
rivaled crops  of  sorghum  in  arid  or  semi- 
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arid  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Another  great  prod- 
uct of  Oregon,  namely,  wool,  in  which  the 
state  even  now  ranks  second  in  the  United 
States  with  its  clip  of  20,000,000  pounds, 
is  capable  of  unlimited  extension  and  at- 
tendant large  profits.  Oregon  cattle  took 
first  prize  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  her 
horses  rival  those  of  Kentucky.  The  most 
characteristic  feature,  as  well  as  intrinsi- 
cally her  strongest,  is  Oregon^s  marvelous 
diversity  of  resources,  due  to  the  great  va- 
riety of  climate  and  soil  conditions.  The 
raising  of  fine  table  fruit,  even  now  a 
most  remarkable  item  in  Oregon's  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  is  capable  of  indefinite 
extension.  Oregon  apples  rank  with  the 
choicest  and  most  delicately  fiavored  on 
earth,  and  climate  and  enterprise  aiding, 
these  apples  now  appear  in  the  local  mar- 
kets of  New  York,  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin,  and  retail  there  for  a  quarter  the 
brace  or  higher. 

WHEAT. 

But,  of  course,  wheat  is  still  the  great- 
est and  most  valuable  single  staple,  not 
alone  in  Oregon,  but  in  Washington  and 
Idaho  as  well.  Five  years  ago  the  export 
of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  North  had  al- 
ready climbed  to  36,000,000  bushels,  and 
this  year  the  enormous  crop  of  50,000,000 
bushels  was  raised.  The  yield  of  wheat 
in  some  districts  is  simply  marvelous.  One 
county  in  Oregon,  Umatilla,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1901  of  but  18,000,  raised  that 
year  a  crop  of  4,500,000  bushels,  and  an- 
other in  Washington,  Whitman,  with  30,- 
000  population,  produced  that  same  year 
6,000,000  bushels.  Not  a  few  of  her  big 
wheat  farmers  got  checks  rising  high  into 
five  figures.  The  wheat  production  in 
the  whole  Pacific  North  tallies  singularly 
with  the  existence  of  that  wonderful 
basaltic  soil,  fine  as  powder  when  dry  and 
of  limitless  fertility,  the  like  of  which  is 
only  met  with  once  more  on  this  earth, 
and  that  in  Crimea,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Wherever  this  basaltic  soil 
(of  purely  volcanic  origin)  is  met  with, 
and  that  is  the  case  not  alone  in  the  east- 
em  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but 
also  in  Idaho  and  certain  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  yield  in  wheat  exceeds  all 
figures  elsewhere,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  grown,  too,  is 
even  better  than  the  hiorhest  classed  in 
the  Minneapolis  mills.     Added  to  this  is 


the  low  cost  of  production.  In  Eastern 
states  the  cost  of  wheat  to  raise  averages 
about  50  cents;  in  this  wonderful  Pacific 
country  it  is  but  25  to  28  cents,  and  this 
means  profits  of  100  per  cent,  and  fre- 
quently over. 

RESOURCES  OF  IDAHO. 

Idaho  and  more  especially  its  western 
portions  is  little  understood  outside  the 
state.  It  has  immense  natural  resources, 
in  large  part  a  very  fine  soil,  and  a  salub- 
rious and  advantageous  climate.  Its  min- 
eral products  are  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  at  present,  but  this  is  only  due  to 
a  temporary  cause,  namely,  lack  of  cheap 
and  quick  transportation,  and  as  soon  as 
the  railroads  will  overcome  this  hindrance 
Idaho  is  bound  to  forge  to  the  front  Ir- 
rigation has  been  practiced  in  Idaho  for 
twelve  years  past,  and  this  has  added  38 
per  cent  to  its  improved  area  and  $12,- 
000,000  to  its  agricultural  wealth.  In 
Frmont,  Bingham,  and  Bannock  Coun- 
ties, along  the  great  Snake  River  Valley, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  irrigation  may 
be  seen — ^irrigating  canals  650  miles  in 
length  and  supplying  with  water  a  terri- 
tory of  700,000  acres  of  cultivable  land 
of  the  highest  fertility,  where  alfalfa, 
hay,  oats,  wheat,  and  fruit  grow  to  per- 
fection and  in  enormous  crops.  In  Cassia 
County  a  private  company  is  now  reclaim- 
ing 271,000  acres  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
it  being  the  finest  fruit  land.  Of  course, 
the  phenomenal  rise  of  the  little  great 
twin  cities,  Lewiston-Clarkston,  has  be- 
come proverbial,  not  alone  in  the  Pacific 
country,  but  all  over  the  world.  The 
irrigated  agricultural  colonies  around 
these  pretty  and  eminently  progressive 
cities  are  veritable  Edens  to-day,  and  land 
there  has  become  accordingly  so  valuable 
that  it  is  held  as  high  as  $250  an  acre. 

Montana,  too,  under  irrigation,  will  de- 
velop marvelously  during  the  next  ten 
years,  and  its  agricultural  production  will 
probably  quintuple.  No  less  than  six  big 
irrigation  schemes  are  now  being  realized 
there,  affecting  one-third  of  that  immense 
state  of  140,000  square  miles.  At  pres- 
ent Montana's  chief  claim  to  fame  is  still 
the  immense  productiveness  of  its  mines, 
above  all  in  copper.  The  one  county  of 
Silver  Bow  now  produces  annually  copper 
valued  at  $55,000,000,  one-third  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  Its  great  Washoe 
smelting  works  at  Anaconda,  costing  over 
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$6,000,000,  show  the  substantial  character 
of  these  copper  mines,  which  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  greatest  mining  experts  of  the 
world  to  hold  out  at  least  another  hundred 
years. 

MILD   CLIMATE   OF   PACIFIC    COAST. 

Two  climatic  peculiarities  go  far  to  ex- 
plain the  present  and  future  prosperity 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast  and  its  ad- 
joining territory  of  Idaho  and  Montana, 
and  they  are  the  Kuroshiwo,  or  Japanese 
current,  which  laves  the  entire  Coast,  and 
has  even  a  more  potent  ameliorating  ef- 
fect in  moderating  temperatures  and  in- 
ducing frequent  and  fructifying  rains 
than  has  the  Gnlf  stream  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  world;  and  the  so-called 
Chinook  winds,  moderating  the  climate  in 
winter  by  25  degrees  and  more,  rising  di- 
rectly from  the  warm  current  off  the 
Coast. 

Largely  the  outcome  of  these  climatic 
blessings  is  another  great  boon  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Coast,  namely,  its  ex- 
tremely low  mortality,  varying  between 
8.5  and  12.3  per  thousand  and  averaging 
less  than  one-half  that  of  the  states  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Careful  sanitation,  of 
course,  is  also  a  large  contributing  factor 
in  this  respect. 

California,  of  course,  has  in  many  re- 
spects conditions  differing  from  those  of 
the  two  states  north  of  her.  She  has 
been  vastly  more  advertised  and  is  of  far 
older  settlement  as  well.  But  we  see 
California  to-day  likewise  making  giant 
strides  towards  an  even  greater  measure 
of  prosperity  than  she  enjoys  now.  One- 
half  of  all  her  cultivated  land  is  irrigated ; 
but  vast  districts  still  remain  unreclaimed, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  this  must  prob- 
ably remain  so  forever,  such  as  the  im- 
mense Mojave  Desert.  However,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  band  of  public  spirited 
and  capable  men  immense  improvements 
are  at  present  planned  or  already  carried 
out.  During  1904  the  irrigated  district 
of  California  was  increased  by  460,000 
acres,  located  mostly  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  Valleys.  There  is  another 
large  irrigation  project  being  worked  out 
this  year  in  Stanislaus  County,  the  so- 
called  Modesto-Turlock  Irrigation  Sys- 
tem, carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers^  Association. 
There  is  abundance  of  water  in  the  state 
for  all  irrigation    projects    past  and    to 


come,  for  the  Sierras  and  the  Coast  Range, 
together  with  the  inexhaustible  supply 
vouchsafed  by  Mount  Whitney  (18,000 
feet  high  and  covered  with  eternal  snow), 
furnish  that  element  ad  libitum. 

CALIFORNIA. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  to  say 
that  from  a  mere  raining  camp  California 
has  today  become  a  very  prosperous  agri- 
cultural state,  the  products  of  which  are 
gladly  bought  the  world  over.  And  al- 
though last  year  California  still  produced 
gold  to  the  tune  of  $18,970,000,  this  sum 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  proceeds  of  her 
agricultural  products.  Like  Oregon,  her 
products,  too,  are  very  varied,  comprising 
those  of  every  zone  excepting  the  tropics. 
Most  phenomenal,  however,  has  been  last 
year's  output  of  petroleum,  amounting  to 
28,423,860  barrels,  which  exceeds  by  far 
the  figures  of  Pennsylvania  or  Texas. 
With  this  enormous  supply  of  cheap  oil 
California  has  now  entered  on  fairlv  even 
terms  with  the  East  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trialism. 

Still,  there  are  points  which  call  for  a 
more  sensible  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  California  husbandman,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ones  is  doubtless  the  dairy  inter- 
est of  the  state,  in  which  respect  Califor- 
nia is  lamentably  deficient.  Last  year  she 
sent  out  about  $20,000,000  in  money  for 
poultry,  eggs  and  dairy  products,  her  out- 
side supply  in  this  respect  being  59,550 
tons,  while  in  California  itself  the  yield 
in  this  line  was  $21,000,000  worth.  There 
is  undoubtedly  as  good  a  field  in  dairying 
in  California  as  in  Oregon,  and  in  both 
these  states  the  field  has  so  far  been  prac- 
tically overlooked.  The  proof  of  that,  if 
any  proof  were  needed,  is  furnished  by 
the  case  of  Pierce  brothers,  near  Stockton, 
who  are  now  reclaiming  a  vast  tract  of 
land  there,  eminently  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing and  stockraising  purposes.  On  the 
land  so  far  reclaimed  by  them  they  have 
already  put  out  13,000  Holland  and  Den- 
mark cattle,  and  it  has  been  found  (just 
as  it  has  been  found  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  in  Oregon)  that  whereas  in  the 
Eastern  States  cattle — although  a  large 
part  of  the  year  stall-fed,  whereas  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  they  can  graze  the 
whole  year  around  in  the  open — ^require 
about  three  acres  to  feed  on  per  head,  in 
this  case  they  need  but  from  one  to  two 
acres. 


THE  STAGE 


LUCIA  UOORE,  leading  woman  ern  woman  by  birth  and  training  and  ie  a 

of  the  Alcazar  Stock  Company  typical     daughter   of     the    Confederacy, 

of  San  Francisco,  is  an  actrese  Uach  of  her  stage  work  has  been  done  in 

of  brilliant  attainments.     She  Uemphis,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities 

has    a  notable    experience    in  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  although 

leading  and  stellar  roles.     She  is  a  South-  she  is  well  known  in  stock  circles  in  New 
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lie  favor  and  when  he  returns  he  will 
find  a  most  cordial  welcome  awaiting  him. 

Waiiun  ColKcr 

William  Collier,  perhapB  the  greatest  of 
American  light  comedians,  has  fairly  con- 
quered London,  and  frmn  latest  accounts 
will  reinainin  the  British  capital  during 
the  entire  winter.  In  "The  Dictator"  he 
immediately  established  himself  in  the 
favor  of  the  most  critical  audiences  in  the 
world,  and  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most actors  of  his  time.     He  is  now  ap* 


York  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  Elast: 
Miss  Moore  made  her  Pacific  Coast  debut 
as  leading  woman  with  the  Belaaco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland. 

Dustan  Faraum 
The  most  vital  play  of  the  Far  West  up 
to  this  time  is  "The  Virginian,"  in  which 
Duetan  Famum  has  starred  with  signal 
success  for  the  past  two  seasons.  He  is 
still  appearing  in  the  role  of  the  Wyom- 
ing cowboy  and  will  visit  the  Coast  during 
the  present  season.  Last  year  his  tour  in 
this  section  established  him  firmly  in  pub- 
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pcaring  in  "On  the  Quiet,"  one  of  hi? 
older  successes,  and  Londtm  seems  to  like 
him  equally  well  in  that  vehicle.  It  be- 
gan to  look  as  if  America  had  lost  "Wil- 
lie" Collier  for  good,  but  it  is  now  prom- 
ised that  he  vill  return  in  the  spring  for 
a  tour  of  this  country,  extending  to  the 
Pacific  Coa^t. 

Eleuior  RoDBon 

The  West    has  juet    enjoyed  the  rare 
privilege  of  seeing  Eleanor  Robson  in  her 


delightful  performances  of  "Merely  Mary 
Ann"  and  Browning's  "In  a  Balcony.'" 
The  picture  of  Miss  Robson  shown  here  is 
as  she  appears  in  the  Zangwell  play,  one 
of  the  moet  beautiful  little  comedies  of  re- 
cent years.  During  her  Coast  tour  she 
produced  "In  a  Balcony"  in  Portland  for 
the  first  time  outside  of  New  York,  and 
later  repeated  it  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angelee. 

Miss  Robson  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
and  intelligent  women  on  our  stage,  and 
she  possesses  the  rare  advantage  of  youth. 
^he  comes  of  a  famous  theatrical  family, 
her  mother  being  Madge  Carr  Cook,  the 
lovable  "Mrs.  Wiggs." 

WKite  Wliittlwey 

White  Whittlesey,  the  popular  young 
romantic  actor,  is  believed  by  his  hosts 
of  friends  to  be  one  of  the  coming  great 
stars  of  the  American  stage.  He  is  a 
Massachusetts  man  and  won  considerable 
distinction  in  Eastern  stock  companies 
before  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  some 
three  or  four  years  ago.  He  is,  however, 
closely  identified  with  the  Coast,  for  it 
was  on  the  Coast  that  he  became  a  star 
and  built  up  his  reputation  as  a  favorite. 
When  he  came  first  to  San  Francisco  it 
was  to  play  leading  roles  with  the  Alcazar 
Stock  Company  under  the  management  of 
Belasco  and  Mayer,  and  during  his  entire 
experience  on  the  Coast  he  has  remained 
under  their  management,  part  of  the  time 
as  a  stock  leading  man  and  part  of  the 
time  as  a  successful  road  star.  Last  year 
he  toured  the  section  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  a  repertoire, 
consisting  of  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  "The 
Second  in  Command,"  and  "Heartsease." 
Ever)'where  that  he  appeared  he  was  well 
received,  and  his  tour  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  one  in  every  respect. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a 
proper  starring  vehicle  for  him  for  this 
season,  Belasco  &  Mayer  determined  not 
to  send  him  on  the  road  in  that  capacity, 
and  he  has  been  appearing  as  a  star  at 
the  head  of  the  various  stock  companies 
owned  by  that  firm.  At  present  he  is 
playing  a  season  with  the  Belasco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,  where  he  is  meet- 
ing with  remarkable  s 
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Colonel  Joe  Meek 

The  most  romantic  figure  in  th*  his- 
tory of  the  "Oregon  country"  is  Colonel 
Joe  Aleek,  Virginian,  "squaw  man"  and 
first  marshal  of  Oregon.  He  was  a 
frontiersman  of  the  highest  type.  He 
was  the  leader  at  Champoeg  on  the  most 
rritical  day  in  the  history  of  the  North- 
west. At  this  meeting,  which  the  British 
had  suggested,  Meek  was  keen  enough  tu 
see  that  they  were  trying  to  force  an  issue 
and  if  poeeible  secure  a  Canadian  pro- 
visional government,  and  then  he  and  his 
fellows  would  be  under  British  rule. 

This  thought  was  appalling  to  him,  and 
he  rode  for  two  days,  picking  up  his  old 
mountain  friends,  and  with  them  at  once 
rode  to  Champoeg.  As  the  British  had 
rallied  their  friends  in  numbers,  MueK 
said  to  his  four  companions :  "Looks  bad 
for  Uncle  Sam,  eh?  This  thing  must 
be  settled  right  bore,  and  settled  right." 
After  an  hour  in  effecting  organization, 
Meek  addressed  the  audience  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  frontiersmen,  dilating  on 
the  beauty  of  the  republic,  and  he  chiefly 


addressed  his  remarks  to  the  French  trap- 
per element.  The  vote  was  going  to  lie 
close.  It  was  called  for  by  the  chairman. 
and  again  Meek  rose  to  hia  feet,  his  si."; 
feet  two  of  magnificent  manhood  an  in- 
spiration and  exemplification  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  saying: 

''Fellows,  I  have  trapped  with  many  of 
you;  I  have  fought  Indians  with  you;  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  want  this 
government  under  Enjrland's  rule,  but  if 
you  want  to  live  in  a  republic  with  a  flag 
in  which  every  star  shines  a  beacon  for 
free  government,  and  every  stripe  is  a 
band  that  binds  us  together  as  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people — vote  for  your  Uncle 
Sam.     Come  now,  who's  for  a  divide !" 

Ifeek  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  a 
line  in  the  earth  with  the  toe  of  his  great 
boot,  and,  stepping  across  that  zone  on 
which  every  eye  was  riveted,  said :  "This 
is  American  territory !  Here's  your  free 
government !" 

His  ringing  voice  stirred  the  blood  of 
the  irresolute  and  with  a  stampede  fifty- 
one  joined  him,  giving  a  majority  of  two 
for  American  provisional  government. 

Each  heart  beat  furiously  as  the  vote 
was  being  announced,  and  when  in  steady 
tones  the  words  came,  "For  the  English. 
50;  for  the  United  States,  52!"  a  wild 
cheer  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  fifty-bvo 
empire  builders. 

Joe  Meek  was  trembling.  His  lips 
were  dry,  his  massive  throat  struggled  and 
swelled  with  emotion;  great  drops  of 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead — when 
suddenly,  in  that  soft,  rippling  southern 
accent,  he  said,  in  a  subdued  whisper, 
"Thank  Gawd!" 

WINNING     VIRQ1XIA. 

In  a  reminiscent  hour  Meek  once  told 
this  story  of  his  courtship  of  Virginia,  a 
chieftain's  daughter: 

"You  sec,  there  was  no  white  women 
west  of  the  Mississip'  in  those  days,  and 
my  forefathers  were  great  on  raising  fam- 
ilies, so  naturally  I  wanted  a  wife.  My 
first  wife,  Umentukket,  had  died,  and  the 
fix;ond  wife,  both  being  Nez  Perces,  had 
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left  me,  and  after  a  few  months  I  took 
quite  a  shine  to  Virginia.  From  the  way 
that  gir!  looked  at  me  I  half  suspected 
she  liked  me,  and  bo,  one  day,  says  I,  'Vir- 
ginia, I  want  you.'  Virginia  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  already  had  one  wife, 
and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  convince 
her  that  I  was  a  widower  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  I  finally  overcame  her 
scruples  and  she  consented,  provided  the 
chief -father  was  willing — and  there's 
where  I  had  the  tuasle. 

Do  you  know,  that  old  chief  had  been 
talking  to  the  missionaries,  and  he 
wouldn't  stand  for  Virginia  marrying  a 
man  who  already  had  a  wife.  For  a 
whole  mionth  I  argued  with  him;  I 
wrestled  and  threw  every  Indian  of  the 
Nez  Perce  tribe,  to  show  him  that  I  was 
strong  and  capable;  I  outran  every  In- 
dian in  the  plateau  re^on,  and  one  day 
caught  the  chief's  big  black  stallion  in  a 
straight  foot  race — and  still  he  said,  'No 
good ;  you  one  wife  now ;  no  two  squaws.' 

"And  right  here  is  where  I  closed  in  on 
Virginia's  dad,  for  I  pulled  the  Bible  on 
him  one  day  when  ttie  missionary  was 
there,  and  I  read  of  David  and  Solomon, 
and  their  many  wives,  and  all  this  time 
I  translated  the  Bible  story  I  was  asking 


0.    MoOuraU, 


>  tma  DiMtn  Csiutj, 

that  missionary  if  I  wasn't  reading  right, 
and  what  could  he  do  but  say  that  I  was. 

"Then  the  father  walked  over,  took  Vir- 
ginia by  the  hand  and  said:  'Go  with 
him;  he  not  so  bad  as  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  he  heap  stout;  he  take  many 
skins  in  his  trap.'  And  that's  the  way  I 
got  Virginia." 

Joe  Meek  is  buried  on  Tualatin  Plains, 
Washington  County,  Oregon,  in  a  quiet 
little  churchyard,  by  the  side  of  Virginia, 
his  Nez  Perce  wife,  who  until  the  hour  of 
her  death  was  wont  to  say,  "Joe  Meek — 
Joe  Meek — big  chief!" 

Gem  Mining  in  Cuitomu 

The  recent  discovery  of  rich  deppeits 
of  tourmaline,  a  precious  gem,  in  the 
Mesa  Grande  Mountains  of  San  Diego 
County,  California,  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  country,  in  fact,  the 
whole  world,  to  one  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  in  what  has  for  some  time  been 
known  as  a  rich  mineral  and  semi- 
precious gem  section.  From  surface  in- 
dications of  the  country  which  has  thus 
far  been  prospected  it  would  appear  thai 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  properties 
now  being  developed  will  yield  immense 
returns  to  their  owners. 

While  it  has  been  known  for  several 
years  that  tourmaline  existed  in  variou? 
localities  in  San  Diego  County  and  sev- 
eral small  mines  have  been  opened  from 
which  a  large  number  of  the  gems  have 
licen  taken,  until  the  "strike"  in  the  Mesa 
Grande  district  was  made,  its  value  and 
estent  was  hardly  realized.  The  tourma- 
lines mined  in  this  district  are  said  to  be 
far  more  valuable  on  account  of  hard- 
ness,   color,    and    brilliancy  than  thoee 
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foand  in  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  the  State  of 
M&ine.  The  preTailin|' color  of  the  San 
Diego  tourmaline  is  reoj  and  is  found  in 
shades  running  from  a  delicate  pink  to 
thb  deep  rich  color  of  the  Burmah  and 
Indian  rubies.  The  green  tourmaline  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities.  These  two 
colors,  the  green  and  the  red,  are  the  most 
vainable  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  gem 
buyers. 

In  the'  hiBtory  of  the  discovery  of 
precious  stones,  pariiicularly  in  the  dia- 
mond-bearing gravels  of  Brazil,  tourma- 
lines have  generally  been  found  is  con- 
nection with  the  topaz,  amethyst  and  dia- 
mond, and  as  several  of  the  latter  have 
already  been  discovered  in  San  Diego 
County,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  it 
will  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
diamond  will  also  be  mined  in  California. 

Prof.  George  F,  Kunz,  the  geological 
and  minoralogical  expert,  who  has  re- 
cently made  a  thorough  and  esbausttve 
report  on  the  tourmaline  .deposits  of  thn 
Mesa  Grande  Mountain  district,  says: 

"There  are  magnificent  crystals  of 
tourmaline,  the  rubellite  {or  ruby)  va- 
riety predominating.  This  locality,  how- 
ever, differs  from  others  in  having  the 
tourmaline  in  distinct,  isolated  crystals. 
Many  of  them  are  translucent,  or  even 
transparent,  and  occur  as  large  separate 
crystals,  with  perfect  prisms  and  termina- 
tions. The  rubellite  seems  the  predom- 
inating variety  at  Mesa  Grande  Moun- 
tain, but  there  is  also  a  large  proportion 
of  parti-colored  crystals — i.  e.,  those  made 
up  of  three,  four,  or  five  distinct  sections, 
as  at  Haddam  Neck,  Conn,,  and  Paris, 
Me.;  others  present  the  Brazilian  type, 
in  which  several  different  colored  tourma- 
lines appear,  as  though  included  one 
within  the  other. 


"Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  crystals 
at  Meea  Grande,  and  their  size,  perfec- 
tion, and  beauty,  the  locality  may  prove 
to  be  the  most  important  yet  found." 

In  a  more  recent  report  on  the  same 
section,  and  after  having  looked  the 
ground  over  more  thoroughly,  he  takes 
up  the  question  and  cost  of  mining  the 
tonnnaline  gem,  and  says : 

"There  luia  been  taken  from  one  mine 
about  $15,000  worth  of  gems,  and  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  found 
within  twelve  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
ueat  stones  taken  out  are  at  a  depth  of 
lifty  feet,  and  the  predominating  color  is 
pink.  Some  of  the  last  stones  mined 
have  more  brilliancy  than  any  stone  ex- 
cept the  diamond. 

"The  cost  of  working  these  mines  is 
less  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  mines. 
After  being  opened  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  any  waste.  At  one  of  the 
mines  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  gems 
have  been  mined  at  a  cost  of  leee  than 
$6,000. 

"Mesa  Grande  produced  in  1901-8  more 
tourmalines  than  the  balance  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  claimed  by  experts  that 
the  best  quality  of  Mesa  Grande  tourma- 
lines are  better  than  any  tourmaline  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  Siberian 
tourmaline  has  been  sold  for  rubies  for 
years,  but  they  are  not  as  brilliant  as  the 
Mesa  Grande  tourmaline." 

In  addition  to  the  tourmaline,  rose 
beryl  and  other  material  that  have  been 
found  at  Mesa  Grande  is  the  spessatitc 
garnet,  found  in  garnet  rock  in  brilliant 
crystals  from  five  to  fifteen  millimeters  in 
diameter.  These  are  usually  translucent, 
and,  while  they  only  furnish  small  trans- 
parent gems,  possess  great  brilliancy  and 
are  in  great  demand  in  the  gem  market. 
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TL«  Ulbsutc  Sup 

The  iigiiifi«ant  fact  about  the  &gs  in  which  we  live,  and  partiealarlj'  of  today, 
is  not  that  progress  is  being  made,  bat  that  the  proceaa  of  elimination  of  _  pro^essive 
ideaa  aa  applied  to  aoeial  problems  is  taking  place  in  a  elearlj  defined  manner.  The 
world  is  being  made  aware  of  the  futility  of  the  ismg  and  euros  for  social  problems  which 
are  not  baaed  upon  the  basis  principles  of  all  progress  and  civilization.  It  is  tme  that 
anarchy  as  a  solution  for  social  problems  has  never  been  given  wide  acceptance,  but  an- 
archy, socialism,  nationalism,  and  all  such  other  isms  of  social  improvement,  althongh 
daring  past  years  not  actually  in  effect,  yet  they  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

Tt  has  been  demonstrated,  we  believe,  that  anarchy  is  au  impracticable  solution  for 
present  social  conditions.  If  all  men  were  created  alike,  with  the  same  ideals  for  home 
and  the  same  desire  to  benefit  mankind,  philosophical  anarchy  would  have  doubtless  a 
tremendoDB  infiuence  npon  all  intelligent  people.  Unfortanately  for  the  world,  we  are 
not  all  imbaed  with  the  same  high  ideals.  It  Is  present  conditions  that  must  be  dealt 
with,  and  not  a  state  of  nund  or  a  condition  to  be  created  by  philosophy. 

History  and  homan  nature  have  made  it  clear  that  socialism  is  not  to  be  the  nlti- 
mate  solution  of  welal  problems,  though  indications  unmistakably  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  intermediate  step  must  be  of  a  socialistic  order.  That  we  are  today  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  socialistic  era  is  demonstrated  by  the  investigation  of  our  large  insurance 
companies,  by  the  war  against  graft,  and  by  the  attempt,  which  will  probably  prove 
successful,  of  government  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  There  is  no  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, in  the  contemplation  of  society  in  its  ultimate  form  as  simply  socialistic.  We  know 
that  it  is  not  the  ultimate  step.  We  know  that  there  is  something  better  for  men  and 
nations. 

We  know  now  that  any  system  of  government,  any  philosophy  of  society,  which  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  great  force  of  Christianity  has  missed  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  all  success,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  must  be  placed.  Christian  socialism  offers  the  solution  to  every  problem 
which  is  before  the  peoole  of  the  world  today.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  present  con- 
ditions, and  certainly  all  thoughtfal,  fair-minded,  intelligent.  Christian  men  must  agree 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  step.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  fake,  no  graft,  no  simple  ex- 
pediency, DO  personal  aelf-eeeking  in  this  ultimate.  It  is  the  goal  of  society,  pointed  out 
by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  nearly  2000  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  goal  to  which  man,  through 
these  many  centuries,  has  been  working,  though  he  has  stumbled  through  the  ngcs  with 
his  eyes  close  to  the  ground,  when,  if  he  had  looked  np,  the  way  would  hnve  been  clear, 
the  path  straight,  and  life  a  simple  problem. 


One  -who  Bu  aenicTM  p«ae«  anJ  Rmdom  to  Jo  om  ordinal  Mt  luw  IitcJ 

FrenxieJ  mtA  Tainted  Finsnce 

Either  Tbomaa  W.  L&w«on  ip  a  liar  or  ha  ii  not.  He  sajv  be  waa  a  party  to  a  de&l 
between  H.  H.  Bodgera  and  Wm.  Bockefeller  on  the  one  part  aad  Jas.  B.  Ksene  on  tha 
other,  bj  which  Eeene  was  to  be  aided  in  hia  mbber  adventure  bj  a  subscription  of  seven 
and  a  half  milliona  of  dollan  from  Bodgers  and  Bockefeller  whenever  he  aneeeeded  in 
pnlltng  the  Amalgamated  oat  of  the  mire.  Keene  did  his  work,  and  as  aoon  as  Badgers 
and  Bockefeller  had  received  his  last  check,  Bodgers  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  Lawson 
sajB  he  saw,  to  this  effect:  "Ton  may  now  cancel  our  subcsription  of  seven  and  one- 
biuf  millions  and  inform  the  pnblic,  or  I  will,  that  there  is  no  further  connection  between 
ns,"  thus  at  once  depriving  him  of  the  money  and  the  "moral"  anpport  of  Standard  Oil. 
It  was  a  clever  trick,  and  merely  involved  cold-blooded  lying  and  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Bodgers  and  Bockefeller.  They  evidently  haven't  even  the  bonor  among  thieves.  Jim 
Keene  could  have  told  them  that  the  common  gambler  of  the  Pacific  Coast  kept  bis  word. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  Rodgera  and  Bockefeller  have  earned  the  contempt  of  all  decent 
men  and  indeed  all  criminala  who  take  a  pride  in  keeping  faith  with  their  pals.  If  it 
be  not  true,  they  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  the  world,  to  the  parents  whose  name  they  bear  and 
to  the  children  to  whom  they  have  transmitted  it,  to  bring  Mr.  Lawson  before  the  eonrta 
and  hold  him  up  to  the  acorn  of  all  men  as  a  malicioas  libeler.  Silence  will  not  do. 
Abase  of  Lawson  will  not  do.  An  affectation  of  haughty  elevation  above  the  common  herd 
will  not  do.  King  and  commoner  alike  resent  the  lie  which  amuta  and  besmircbea  the 
name  their  children  mast  bear.  Every  man  worthy  the  name  of  man  will  defend  bis 
honor.  Therefore,  the  common  people  only  understand  the  silence  of  Messrs.  Bockefeller 
and  Bodgers  aa  a  eonfeaaion  of  guilt,  of  a  cowardice  which  fears  to  stir  lest  more  and 
worse  be  discovered. 

JoLn  D.  RockefeUci-  anj  MuiLall  FuU 

Mr.  Bockefeller  waa  on  hia  birthday  the  recipient  of  marks  of  esteem  from  hia  fellow- 
townsmen  of  Cleveland.  This  abould  count  for  aomething.  In  peraonality  he  muat  surely 
have  attractive  and  generous  traits.  Probably  he  regards  bia  methods  aa  only  an  instance 
of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  That  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  John  D.,  Jr.,  and  with 
many  other  successful  men.  They  fail  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  aarvivat  of  the  fittest, 
except  wbere  there  is  a  free  and  open  and  equal  opportunity  for  economic  struggle,  just 
as  in  the  earlier  developments  of  life  there  was  a  free,  open  and  equal  chance  for  struggle 
to  exist.  The  hothouse  rose  cannot  sneer  at  its  sister  which  bas  yielded  to  tbe  winter's 
snows  and  prate  of  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  Neither  can  men  use  the  term  who  have 
used  for  their  ends  corrupt  legislatures  and  city  councils,  who  have  engineered  apeeial 
laws  and  broken  by  secret  rebatea  tbe  controlling  element  of  transportation  equality,  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  such  special  privileges  as  landlordism  of  vacant  lands  and 
protective  tariff,  etc. 

Is  it  really  so  that  our  multimillionaires  are  so  much  smarter  than  the  other  millionaf 
Have  they  made  their  fortunes  by  unaided  effort!  They  think  they  have.  Others  know 
that  working  for  them  night  and  day  is  a  vast  machinery  of  special  laws  and  privileges. 
Mr.  Bockefeller  cautioned  the  young  men  not  to  set  their  energies  to  mere  money-getting. 
There  can  be  no  queatian  he  was  aincere.    Yet,  what  has  been  bis  examplef 

Marshall  Field  gave  to  the  world  on  bis  wedding  day  the  encouragement  that  all  men 
of  integrity,  economy,  perseverence  and  ability  may  succeed.  This,  of  course,  means  money 
success.  It  may  be  answered  that  all  men  are  not  born  with  these  traits,  juat  aa  all  men 
are  not  born  blue-eyed.  Where  there  is  a  free,  open  and  equal  chance,  then,  indeed,  those 
of  leaa  fortunate  heredity  must  go  down  and  out.  It  is  right.  That  is  the  true  survival 
of  the  fittest.  But  run  over  in  your  mind  the  great  fortunes,  Gould,  VanderbUt,  Bocke- 
fejler,  etc.,  and  what  a,  maze  of  stock  jobbing,  tricking,  secret  machinations  and  falsi- 
fications, wrecking  of  rivals,  robbing  of  stockholders,  etc.,  lie  at  their  origin.  The  "  fittest" 
aeem  to  be  the  most' Carnivorous  and  unscrupulous.     Ood  forbid  that  this  should  survive! 

Mr.  Field  speaks  of  integrity.  He  means  "to  pay  your  debts  and  keep  your  word." 
Money  integrity  is  necessary  to  success,  but  that  fine  integrity  called  honor,  which  keeps 
the  soul  unspotted  and  clear  before  suspicion — not  a  bit!  Indeed,  it  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment, and  the  man  who  disclospd  everything  and  really  did  as  he  would  be  done  by,  wonld 
not  only  be  a  failure,  ^l't  a  ridiculous  failure.     He  would  be  laughed  at  as  a  crank. 


IMPRESSIONS.  499 

Tkree  TLings  to  Ponder 

First.  Wealth  has  always  controlled.  Under  king  or  republic,  it  is  property  which 
governs. 

Second.  When  the  great  wealth  has  accumulated  in  a  few,  class  distinction  exists, 
and  an  oligarchy  has  begun. 

Third.  The  rich  few  are  not  00  much  abler  than  the  poor  many,  as  their  riches  would 
indicate,  were  every  dollar  the  wage  of  an  honest  effort.  What  is  it,  then,  that  gives  to 
men  money  they  have  not  earned  f  I  say  it  is  partly  legitimate  chances,  but  principally 
laws  they  are  shrewd  enough  to  create  or  take  advantage  of.  Land  laws,  money  laws,  tariff 
laws,  etc.    What  do  you  sayf 

Selfitflinetftf  and  Uuaelfislmess 

Selfishness  is  a  curse.  It  robs  one  of  true  friends  and  of  human  sympathy,  but  self- 
interest  is  the  spring  which  has  moved  the  world  and  which  always  will.  The  instinct 
to  live  and  to  excel  is  that  higher  selfishness  which,  like  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  id  good. 
But  the  self-centered  mind,  which  makes  the  world  to  revolve  about  the  eternal,  is  a 
source  of  misery.  It  craves  to  be  always  noticed,  always  first.  It  (iemands  all,  and  will 
accept  cheerfully  nothing  less.  It  is  quick  to  take  offense.  It  is  the  mother  of  jealousy 
and  want.     It  makes  others  unhappy,  but  its  possessor  most  of  all. 

Unselfishness  is  the  most  beautiful  of  virtues.  It  makes  friends  and  wins  admiration^ 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  between  those  whose  lives  are  associated,  there  can  be 
no  unselfishness  on  the  one  side  without  selfishness  on  the  other.  So  unselfishness  should 
be  tempered  with  justice,  that  eternal  attribute.  For  it  is  not  well  that  any  life  should  eat 
up  another,  that  any  nature  should  be  fed  to  the  selfishness  of  another,  or  that  any  on& 
should  be  subject  to  a  selfish  tyranny.  There  is  but  one  certain  life  for  each  of  us,  and 
that  is  the  present  life,  and  each  in  this  life  is  entitled  to  freedom  in  thought  and  act,, 
each  is  entitled  to  happiness  as  he  may  judge  happiness  to  be.  The  veiled  god  offers  the 
cup  of  happiness  to  every  one,  and  every  one  is  entitled  to  drink  therefrom  at  least  once 
and  after  the  longing  of  his  own  heart.  Life  was  intended  to  mean  happiness.  The  ani- 
mals find  it  so.  They  are  free;  selfish  in  the  great  instinct  to  survive,  unedeifish  in  demands 
upon  each  other. 

Lile  Insurance  and  Assurance 

President  John  A.  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life,  says  he  spent  the  policyholders' 
money  freely  as  a  campaign  fund  to  defend  the  country  from  the  heresy  of  silver  free 
coinage  at  sixteen-to-one  and  would  do  it  again,  and  doesn't  care  what  the  policyholders 
think.  I  like  his  frankness;  it  speaks  for  honesty  of  purpose.  But  he  was  a  trustee  for 
the  sixteen-to-one  policyholders,  as  well  as  for  the  gold-standard  ones,  and  had  no  right 
to  spend  their  money  to  defeat  their  ideas.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  he  was  a 
trustee  for  the  safe-keeping  and  safe  investing  of  funds,  not  for  forming  political  policies. 
If  he  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  danger  of  the  silver  heresy,  he  should  have  invested 
money  of  his  own  or  obtained  the  owners'  consent.  Would  any  court  pass  the  accounts  of 
an  administrator,  who,  showing  that  the  estate  had  been  principally  unimproved  real 
estate,  had  spent  its  income  in  the  political  campaign  to  defeat  the  single  tax  theory  f 
It  might  have  been  a  wise  political  move  for  the  estate,  but  it  could  not  be  justified  in  a 
trustee.  If  so,  the  trustee's  political  opinions  are  his  only  check  and  guide,  and  how  if 
the  heirs  were  in  favor  of  the  single  tax  theory;  and  found  their  money  spent  to  defeat 
their  own  wishes  f 

De  Profundis 

This  is  the  only  thing  written  by  Oscar  Wilde  while  he  was  in  jail,  and,  brilliant 
as  are  some  of  his  epigrammatic  plays  and  essays,  none  of  them  will  endure  as  will  this 
personal  record  of  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart.  Far  more  truly  personal  and  candid 
than  Rousseau's  Confessions,  it  is  one  of  those  most  interesting  blossoms  of  art,  a  soul 
laid  bare. 

No  artistic  nature  ever  loses  self-coouiciousneSB,  and  the  true  artist  must  give  ex- 
pression to  all  that  is  in  him.  He  cannot  live  without  doing  so;  he  cannot  die  without 
doing  so.  In  this  he  differs  from  the  uninteresting  average,  always  respectable,  who  have 
nothing  to  express.  Wilde  says.  '*0n  the  other  side  of  the  prison  wall  there  are  some 
poor,  black,  soot-besmirched  trees  which  are  just  breaking  out  into  buds  of  an  almost 
■hrill  green.  I  know  quite  well  what  they  are  going  through;  they  are  finding  expres- 
sion," and,  again,  *' Expression  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  leaf  and  blossom  are  to  the  black 
branches  of  the  trees  that  show  themselves  above  the  prison  walls,  and  are  so  restless 
in  the  wind. ' ' 

As  a  lesson  in  true  humility,  the  book  is  a  powerful  sermon;  as  an  example  of  how 
to  absorb  and  overcome  disgrace,  it  must  remain  as  a  help  and  a  consolation;  as  a  pic- 
ture of  Christ,  the  great  Poet  and  Artist  of  the  world,  it  is  a  poem.  Some  of  his  thoughts 
are:  "Whatever  happens  to  another  happens  to  one's  self,  and  whatever  happens  to 
one's  self  happens  to  another."  **When  Christ  says  forgive  your  enemies,  it  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  enemy,  but  for  your  own  sake  that  he  says  so."  He  describes  himself 
on  the  platform  of  Clapham  Junction  in  convict  dress,  the  butt  and  ridicule  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  says  that  in  his  prison  for  a  long  time  he  wept  over  that  humiliation  in  bit- 
terness of  heart.  "Well,  now,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  more  regret  for  the  people  who 
laughed  than  for  myself." 


Any  Westerner  on  reading  "Mies  Bel- 
lord's  Inspiration"  would  say:  "William 
Dean  Howells  is  not  for  ns.     He  wastes 

too  much  time  over  triv- 
Miw  BallarJ'a  ialities.  Life  is  too  Bhort. 
IiupiT«tioii  Give  us  &  little  stronger 

medicine."  Howells  at  his 
beet  satiriites  American  life,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  people,  but  he  an- 
noys a  good  many  more  by  his  constant 
tendency  to  run  into  farce.  But  in  spite 
of  the  farce  dragged  into  the  book,  "Miss 
Ballard's  Inspiration"  is  found  in  the  end 
to  be  a  very  subtle  satire  on  the  modem 
novel  on  divorce.  In  that  respect  it  is 
timely,  but  it  takes  a  good  many  pages 
to  accomplish  the  delicate  task.  Perhaps 
the  book  on  divorce  could  stand  a  little 
IcBB  delicate  satire. 

Octave  Thanet,  the  story  writer  from 
Iowa,  who  has  told  so  many  good  tales  of 
American  life,  is  crushing  her  art  under 

the  weight  of  socialistic 
Tbe  Man  questions.  She  has  a  deep 

of  the  Hour        humanitarian  feeling  and 

appreciates  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  this  country  is  economic 
nnd  industrial.  She  might  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  and  write  upon  it,  giv- 
ing that  touch  of  romance  to  her  stories 
wluch  saves  Walter  Besant  from  the  pit- 
fall into  which  she  has  fallen,  but  she 
does  not  do  this  in  "The  Man  of  the 
TTour,"  Her  characters  are  well  drawn 
and  true  to  a  condition  of  life  she  knows 
better  than  most  writers,  but  if  she  had 
any  story  in  mind  when  she  began  to 
write  she  forgot  about  it,  and  lost  her- 
self in  the  mazes  of  socialism,  all  action 
confining  itself  to  violent  outbreaks  in  one 
way  or  another;  first  Russian  nihilism 
and  then  the  labor  question  when  the  blood 
is  hot.  {Bobbs- Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis. ) 


Gl 


into  life  as  it  is  lived  on 
the  Emerald  Isle.  Canon 
Sheehan,  however,  is  a  present-day  writer 
who  tells  in  "Glenanaar"  a  tale  that  in- 
troduces the  reader  to  the  Irish  hero- 
worship,  superstition  and  love  for  the  un- 
usual. The  principal  incident  of  the 
story  is  a  football  game  in  which  the 
Cork  Shandons  are  about  to  send  to  crush- 
ing and  overwhelming  defeat  the  home 
team,  the  Skirmishers,  when  suddenly  a 
tall,  well-dressed  man  in  the  crowd,  who 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
has  been  dubbed  "The  Yank,"  takes  the 
place  of  the  injured  captain  of  the  Skir- 
mishers and  in  a  jiffy  has  the  ball  over  tbe 
f^oa!  line  of  the  Shandons. 

"T'ainim  an  diaoul,"  says  he,  and  then 
they  know  he  is  an  Irishman,  too.  "Be- 
gobs,"  speaks  up  an  onlooker,  "there  was 
nothing  seen  like  it  since  Casey  the  Hur- 
ler's time."  Of  course,  the  tall  American 
is  that  Casey  himself,  and  once  introduced 
to  him,  we  are  let  in  on  his  family  history 
to  an  extent  hardly  surpassed  by  the  snr- 
prising  tales  in  "Charley  O'Mallff?." 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Company.) 

King  Arthur  and  hie  Round  Table  fur- 
nish a  field  for  almost  anybody  to  write 
in.  The  romantic  circumstances  are  eo 
_      .       -  obvious  that  it  is  a  poor 

btorwii  ot  scribbler  who  can  not  tell 

King  Arthur,  j],^  ^Id  tales  in  a  way 
*^J>>tf'>*"  that  is  at  least  readable. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  so  many  have 
done  the  same  thing  before,  and  these 
masters  of  the  art  of  writing.  With  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory  and  Tennyson  as  prede- 
cessors, it  seems  foolhardy  for  anyone  to 
pretend  he  has  any  excuse  fOr  taking  up 
the  old  theme,  but  it  is  being  done  con- 
tinually. The  latest  is  Mary  Macgregor, 
who  publishes  "Stories  of  King  Arthur's 
Knights,"  in  a  series  of  children's  booke. 


Jamn'f  View  ^^  JapanoN  people,  elated  bj  an  unbroken  eeries  of  vietorieB  which  pre- 
of  tke  Peace  eluded  anj  sane  appreeiation  of  the  arrogant  BnsHian  natnre,  looked  for 
the  eulminatioQ  of  their  trinrnph  at  Poitamonth.  When,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, BusBia  was  not  only  reluctant  to  concede  to  the  least  demand,  but  assumed  bb  her 
right  the  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  treaty,  the  enraged  populace  at  Tokia  seized 
stone  and  firebrand  to  deatrojr  whatever  waa  most  aacred  to  the  nation  that  had  tricked 
Japan  into  a  dishonorable  peace.  A  party  of  American  sightseers  which  was  nnfortnnate 
enough  to  cross  the  path  of  the  mob,  was  overwhelmed  with  violence  and  insult.  The  riot- 
ers further  satiated  their  wrath  by  burning  to  the  ground  a  number  of  inoffensive  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  excitement  did  not  abate  until  a  strict  military  government  was 
declared. 

Later  investigations,  as  well  as  the  account  of  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  recently  re- 
turned to  this  conntry,  bave  proved  that  much  of  the  reported  violence  was  exaggerated, 
and  that  what  did  exist  was  chiefly  the  work  of  irreBponeibte  students  and  rowdies,  insti- 
gated by  ill-advised  Japanese  editorials. 

Y^l^t  J»m        A  more  rational  consideration  of  the  matter  has  shown  that  Japan  gained 
Gained  '^^   more   by   her   self-restraint   in   the   peace-chamber — and   in   a  certain 

brief  conference  between  M.  Witte  and  Baron  Koroura  taking  place  be- 
hind closed  doors — than  she  ever  could  have  thumped  out  of  Busda  on  the  battle-flebl. 
By  diplomacy  ske  has  obtained  territorial  possesBione  exceeding  in  mineral,  agricultural  and 
strategic  value  the  sum  demanded  as  indemnity.  Hore  than  this,  she  has  by  her  moderation 
wisely  opened  up  the  way  for  amicable  relations  with  her  recent  enemy  and  constant 
neighbor,  Bnssia. 

Japan's  greatest  triumph,  however,  is  recorded  in  an  agreement  drawn  up  between 
herself  and  Oreat  Britain  at  Westminster  contemporaneously  with  the  ugning  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Portsmouth.  This  document,  the  importance  of  wbich  hardly  can  be  over- 
estimated, guarantees  to  Japan  immuaity  and  prestige  in  the  EaSt.  Already,  even  the  meet 
distempered  of  ber  people  bave  caught  the  same  spirit  of  her  statesmen  at  home  and  her 
diplomats  abroad.  The  recent  disturbances  in  Tokyo  and  the  ill-feeling  against  America 
belong  to  the  dead  past. 

Russian  Tariff   Most  felicitously  timed  are  the  tariff  concessions  announced  by  Bnssia, 
p  ■  coming  as  they  do  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

M.  Witte,  before  his  departure,  assured  the  American  people  of  his  coun. 
try's  commercial  friendship  and  admitted  that  the  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  Russia 
during  the  past  four  years  were  more  or  less  the  result  of  a  spite  engendered  by  misun- 
derstanding. 

When  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  a  countervailing 
tax  was  levied  on  articles  granted  export  bounties  by  any  foreign  government.  Under 
the  impression  that  Kussian  sugar  was  bounty  fed — an  opinion  fostered  by  Bussia's  rivals 
in  the  sugar  trade,— ConKress  laid  a  countervailing  duty  npon  this  product.  Protests  be- 
ing of  no  avail,  Hussia  retaliated  by  raising  by  30  per  cent  the  tariff  on  our  mineral  man- 
ufactures. Shortly  afterwards  the  United  States  deemed  it  neceMary  to  impose  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  on  lubricating  oil  imported  from  Bnssia,  whereupon  Russia  increased  the 
tariff  upon  American  bicycles  and  naval  supplies.  This  commercial  skirmish  inevitably 
occasioned  a  mutual  loss  of  valuable  trade  in  regard  to  the  above  named  articles,  the  cor- 
responding profit — much  to  Bussia's  chagrin — falling  to  Great  Britain. 
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One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Bussian  peace  envoy's  visit  to  this  country  is  a 
correct  imderstanding  of  the  trade  situation.  In  the  future,  according  to  M.  Witte's  part- 
ing announcement,  our  goods  will  enter  Bussia  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  coming 
from  other  countries.  This  abandonment  of  a  national  "tit  for  tat"  game  is  most  wel< 
come  to  both  Bussia  and  the  United  States. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

Secretary Ta{t  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  September  the  mail  steamship  '^ Korea,"  having  broken 
Tj^-^  en  route  the  trans-Pacific  record  by  several  hours,  bore  into  San  Fran- 

rvetums  cisco  a  portion  of  a  party  whose  summer  trip  has  been  followed  with 

\ivid  interest  in  this  country.  This  party  originally  included,  besides  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  and  Miss  Alice  Boosevelt,  twenty-three  represenatives  and  seven  senators  (both 
democrat  and  republican),  thirteen  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  journey  was  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines. 

A  delightful  visit  was  made  in  Yokohama,  where  the  secretary  of  war  and  his  friends 
were  for  five  days  the  guests  of  the  Japanese  government,  feted  and  welcomed  everywhere 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  good  will.  Besides  depreciating  the  sensational  accounts  of 
the  Japanese  display  against  this  country,  Mr.  Taft  states  his  belief  that  the  Chinese 
I  oycott  will  also  die  out  naturally  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Taft  is  optimistic  in  his  report 
regarding  the  Philippines.     He  says: 

"The  government  is  more  efficient.  Inefficient  men  are  being  eliminated  and  things 
vre  settlipi^  down  to  business.  Economy  is  being  practiced  more  and  more  in  the  govern- 
Kient.  Filipinos  are  being  introduced  very  rapidly  to  take  the  place  of  Americans,  and,  on 
the  whole,  m  looking  back  over  two  years,  decided  steps  forward  have  been  taken." 

41       41      41 

Typkoon  in  ^^  Tuesday,  September  26,  a  wind  reaching  a  velocity  of  105  miles  an 
-w     M  hour  tore  through  the  City  of  Manila  and  the  adjoining  country,  over- 

JTiaima  throwing  massive  stone  buildings,  devastating  the  fall  crops,  paralyzing 

traffic  and  telegraph  and  leaving  behind  it  a  woeful  trail  of  death  and  misery.  The  local 
army  stations  nave  come  forward  with  aid  and  supplies  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
and  the  work  of  repair  is  being  carried  on  night  and  day.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  life,  the 
most  serious  damage  is  agricultural.  This  is  the  first  year  that  the  fanners  have  been  in 
a  position  to  expect  any  considerable  return  from  their  land.  Consequently  the  ravage 
upon  the  crops  will  mean  severe  disappointment  and  financial  loss. 

41      41      41 

Tke  Karlstad  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^'  September  a.  commission  of  eight  delegates  from  Norway 
rn  and  Sweden  concluded  at  Karlstad,  Sweden,  the  final  negotiations  dis* 

'**^  solving  a  union  of  ninety  years  standing.    The  proximity  of  the  countries 

cnntemplating  separation  render  the  conditions  of  treaty  peculiar.  The  protocol  which  the 
commissioners  have  submitted  to  their  respective  parliaments  for  ratification  concerns  it- 
self chiefly  with  traffic  on  the  inter-rail  and  waterways,  the  reindeer  pastures  and  other 
property  which  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  Norway  and  Sweden  must  use  in  common. 
There  is  also  a  provision  compelling  arbitration  of  all,  except  the  most  vital,  disagree- 
L  ents,  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  matter  about  which  Sweden  was  the  most  urgent,  however,  was  the  demolition 
of  frontier  forts  by  Norway.    To  this  demand,  Norway  has  conceded,  promising  to  destroy 

nil  except  certain  historic  forts. 

41       *       41 

Government  ^^  epidemic  of  investigation  is  sweeping  over  the  country  from  the 
T         i^d  i^  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific.    In  the  East,  examination  into  the  records 

investigations  ^^  ^^^  -^^^  York  and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  companies  has  brought  to 
light  admissions  of  the  controversion  of  entnisted  funds  to  political  and  personal  uses. 
The  particular  ** graft"  which  the  trial  of  the  beef  and  pork  packers  of  the  Middle  West 
has  revealed  is  the  soliciting  of  rebates  on  the  part  of  these  corporations  from  certain 
railroads,  and  the  clever  concealment  of  rebate  claims  under  the  title  of  claims  for  dam- 
ages. Here  in  the  forest  country,  conditions  are  no  better.  Senator  and  representative, 
as  well  as  minor  offenders,  have  been  brought  to  answer  at  the  bar  for  land  frauds  of 
long  f^anding. 

4(  41  * 

T'wo  Ne>v  From    the    hitherto    unorganized    territories    lying    between    British    Co- 

p        •  lumbia  and  Manitoba  have  been  formed  two  new  Canadian  provinces — 

Provinces  Alberta  and  Sascatschewan.     On  September  1  and  4  the  inhabitants  cel- 

ebrated with  appropriate  ceremonies  this  great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Northwest.  Each  of  the  new  provinces  has  an  area  of  more  than  250,000  square  miles^  In 
the  northern  portions,  besides  forest  land,  there  are  indications  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
and  petroleum.  The  southern  and  central  regions  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  raising 
of  grain  and  livestock. 

This  present  season  has  produced  the  most  plentiful  wheat  crop  ever  reaped  in  either 
section.  Within  a  few  years  two  trans-continental  railroads  will  carry  to  a  market 
place  the  resources  of  the  new  provinces.  The  provinces  were  formerly  part  of  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest,  patrolled  by  the  mounted  police,  but  for  several  years  have  been  set- 
tling rapidly,  many  of  the  immigrants  coming  from  America. 


The  liveitoek  ex- 
hibit at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition 
proved  to  be  its 
greatest  attraction 
&nd  brought  many 
tbousEindB  to  Portland 
to  see  it  alooe.  Tbe 
exhibit  consisted  of 
horse i,  mules,  eattlp, 
swine,  sheep  and  An- 
gora goats.  Besides 
the  Pacific  Coast 
states  represented, 
there  were  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, Texas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wjoming 
and  Canada.  Amonft 
the  horses  exhibited 
were  tbe  heavj' 
draft    horses,    Perch- 

cro&s  and  Cl,Tdesdales,  Oerman,  French  and  Belgian  coach  horses,  tborougbbreds,  trotting 
and  racing  breeds.     Four  and  five  thousand  dollars  was  a  common  price  for  a  fine  draft 
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(tAllion.  A.  Hupeib  Boimal  of  thu 
elUi  brangbt  over  from  England 
lut  7eu,  Dftmed  BeaeoDidleld,  wu 
Hhowa  from  DMiville,  DlinoiB;  aIm 
&  baekner  boras,  Ardimarsav  by 
Q&me,  vftlved  at  ten  tbODSand  dol- 
lar!. Ardimer^ay  won  tho  grand 
ebsmpion  prize  at  this  ihow.  Me- 
Iikughliit  Brothers  of  Colnmbue,  O^ 
showed  BOtne  Bplesdid  Bpecimens  of 
Perch erons  and  French  Coaeb 
boraes,  and  won  many  awards.  J. 
Croucb  &  Son,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind-, 
had  a  fine  display  of  Fereberons, 
Belgian  and  Qerman  Coach  horses. 
Before  coming  to  Portland,  their 
boriea  were  exhibited  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  where  the  largest  livestock 
shows  in  the  world  are  held.  Ifr. 
J.  Croneb,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  said:  "This  Lewis  and  Clark 
show  eomparet  favorably  with  the 
Toronto  show  and  is  similar  to  the 
Buffalo  Fan-Amerioan  livestock  show 
with  an  advantage  over  that  in  its 
larger  and  bettor  gronnds"  The 
Crouch  firm  will  start  one  of  their 
establishments  in  Fortland. 

Clydesdale    horses   were   exhibited 

~  ,  by  C.  E.  Ladd  and  J.  D.  Gordon, 

«r  S^^^^J'^   Itn-n^T-MStltM*   un.  both  of  Oregon,  and  by  horse  deal- 

^"^  ^kSSrlrlKta?''^'  «"  '""n  Wyoming   an^   Ladner,   B. 

0.      The   quality   of   the   horses   and 

cattle  on  exhibition  was  a  sarprise  to  those  men,  who  from  long  experience  in  shows  of  this 

kind,  were  capable  of  judging.    They  said  that  all  the  animus  exhibited  here  were  of  s 

high  de^ee  of  excellence,  and   that  no  sub-Btttndards  ware  shown.     All  nuited  in  saying 

that,  owins  to  its  mildness,  this  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  stock-raising.   Animals 

of  all  kinds  can  be  produced  at  an  exceptionally  early  ase,  beeaase,  as  there  is  no  severe 

weather  to   check  tbeir  growth,  they  grow  uninterruptedly  all   the  year.     The  handsome 

mnles  shown  came  from  the  Pike  County  Jack  Farm,  in  Bowling  Qreen,  Missouri.     One 

mule,  tor  whieb  an  admittance  fee  was  asked,  was  described  by  a  spieler  as  "the  finest 

male  in  the  world,"  so  many  hands  bigb,  weight  so  many  pounds,  and  "as  prettj'  as  a  red 


of   Fnooh   ImpoTtod   Pnokaniu   »MUMI   at    L«wl*    aad   Clvh    SxpMlUoa. 


The    show    of    cattle, 

prineipally     of     Oregon 

and     WaahingtoD,     was 

exceptionally  fine. 

They      were      of      eight 

gre&t   clasBaa,   HalsteinB^ 

DnrhamB,  North  DevonB, 

Bed      Polled,      Jerseys, 

AyTshirsB,        Shortbonis 

and   Brown   SwIbb.     The 

improvement,   which     in 

recent    years    has    been 

made     in     the     Holatein 

breed,  waB  clearly  dem- 
onstrated  by  Mr.  F.  A. 

Frakea,     of    Scappoose, 

Or.,    who    won    thirteen 

prizes  oat  of  the  four- 
teen animals    which    he 

exhibited.        The     Hol- 

stein  cows  have  always 

been  favorites  with  the 

milkman  beeanse  of  the 

abundant      mpply      of 

milk,  bat  as  their  milk 

was  of  a  poor  quality, 

the     enstomers     of     the 

milkmen     were     not     ao  Oantx.  chaaploB  K«l»  nm. 

well  pleased.    Now,  ow- 
ing to  splendid  eare  and  careful  breeding,  these  cattle  have  been  brought  to  produce  milk 

that  is  rich  in  quality  as  well  aa  abundant. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Ladd  exhibited  hie  Jersey  cow,  Loretto  C,  which  at  St.  Louis  headed  the 

list  of  all  the  entries  in  this  line.     The  display  of  Shorthorns  at  this  Exposition  Livestock 
Show  was  the  best  ever  brought  together.    Mr.  Ladd's  Lady  Dorothea  was  the  "Orand 

Champion  Female"  of  this  exhibit.    The  Brown  Swiss  cattle  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jayne,  of 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  are  a  small  breed,  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 

shiiei.     Their  milk  is  of  a  rich  quality  and  particularly  adapted  to   cheese-making.     Mr. 

Jayne  sells  all  the  cows  he  raims  to  the  Swiss  settlers  living  at  the  base  of  Mount  Adams. 

The  Bed  Foiled  cattle  attracted  much  attention  because  of  their  rarity.     They  are  born 

without  horns.    Mr.  Cogswell,  of  the  firm  of  Cogswell'  k  MiUer,  the  exhibitors,  ealls  these 

cattle  the  Bed  Bubies,  from  their  deep  red  hue. 

To  anyone  fond  of  animals,  the  splendid  epeeimens  of  sheep  seen  here  were  a  eigllt. 

to  gladdeo  their  eyen. 
Pen  after  pen  filled  the 
big  flbeds  where  they 
were  kept.  One  of 
the  best  eibibits  was 
tbat  of  the  Baldwin 
Company,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Hay 
Creek,  Eastern  Oregon. 
They  claim  to  be  the 
most  extensive  breeders 
in  the  world,  of  the  pure 
bred  Merino  sheep  and 
its  ofllsbootB,  the  Bam- 
bouillet,  Spanish  and 
Delaine.  The  Merino 
Bheop  are  the  head  of 
Che  short  wooled  sheep, 
whilst  the  Southdown 
breed  and  its  offaboots, 
the  Cotgwolds,  Shrop- 
shires,  Leicesters,  Lin- 
colne  and  Dorsets,  are 
called  the  long  wooled 
sheep.  All  of  these  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  sheep 
were  to  be  Been  here. 
Mrs.  B.  w.  Binghak. 


OTetburd  at  tbs  Fair. 

They  were  evidently  not  at  horns  in  the  art 
gallery,  but  they  vere  doing  their  best  to  ap- 
preciate the  worka  of  art.  The  means  they 
took  to  this  end  was  that  of  aakini;  queationa 
of  every  one  who  happened  to  be  near  them. 
They  paused  before  Lievana'  "Uadonna  and 
Child,  probably  becanse  there  were  two  or 
three  other  perioni  standing  and  admiring  it. 
They  looked  at  the  picture,  and  then  looked 
abont  them,  manifestly  seeking  enlighten- 
meat.  The  art-lovin);  guard,  who  knew  more 
about  art  than  ninety-nine  one-hundredtba  of 
the  visitors,  happened  to  be  standing  near. 

"Say,"  said  the  man,  "who  ia  that  picture 
off" 

"That,"  replied  the  guard,"  is  a  painting 
of  Mary." 

The  reply  seemed  to  satisfy  the  questioner, 
and  he  turned  and  repeated  it  to  hta  wife. 
She  took  another  look  at  the  painting,  and 
then    asked,    innocently:    "Mary   who?" 

In  the  Liberal  Arta  bnilding  there  was  on 
display  a  large  cat-glass  punch  bowl,  with 
the  price,  $500.00,  conspicuously  displayed. 
Host  of  the  sightseers  looked  at  the  bowl, 
then  at  the  price,  and  again  at  the  bonl. 
Their  astonishment,  odmiratioin  and  covetous- 
nesH  took  various  forma  of  expression.  One 
woman  gazed  a  long  time  at  it,  lost  in  silent 
fascination. 

"Myl"  she  exclaimed,  Anally,  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart;  "wouldn't  I  ]u»t  love  to 
have  that  for  my  gold  flshi  " 

Among  the  displays  in  the  Machinery  bnild- 
ing was  one  of  leather  beltft  To  show  that 
their  belts  are  securely  glued,  and  that  they 
will  neither  stretch  nor  shrink,  the  firm  had 
a  small  stream  of  water  running  down  the 
belt  from  a  tank  overhead,  into  another  tank, 
in  which  oue  of  the  pulley  wheels  was  sub' 
merged.  A  man  of  bucolic  appearance  was 
attracted  by  the  eight  of  this  small  stream 
and  the  rapidly  moving  belt.  He  walked  all 
about  the  mechanism  and  examined  it,  as  he 
thought,  carefully.  At  last  he  turned  to  the 
attendant  and  said: 

"Well,  I'll  be  dad-gastedl  I  never  would 
have    believed    that    there    little    stream    of 


iiOBru.  reruHpa  lae  inieuigentriooKing,  sr- 
feetionate,  playful  seals  created  the  greatest 
interest.  Many  inquiries  were  made  as  re- 
gards their  habits.  The  men  were  probably 
as  ignorant  as  the  women^  but  they  were  more 
timid  abont  showing  their  ignorance. 

One  woman,  who  evidently  knew  of  seals 
only  as  the  ancestors  of  sealakin  coata,  ap- 
proached an  attendant,  and  with  an  air  of 
deep,  humanitarian  aolieitnde,  asked:  "Doea 
it  hurt  the  seals  to  skin  tkemf" 

Another  woman,  who  had  just  been  inspect- 
ing the  fish  hatchery,  and  had  acquired  some 
of  the  vernacolar  appertaining  thereto,  asked 
the  attendant  who  was  stroking  "Sport's" 
silky  bead:  "When  do  yon  spawn  the  sealst" 

A  small  boy,  whose  behavior  made  it  clear 
that  he  had  taken  to  heart  the  many  admo- 
nitions to  keep  his  hands  off,  went  the  rounds 
of  the  fish  tanks,  and  saw  the  finny  deiiiEena 
swimming  leisurely  abont.  A  question  was 
hanging  on  his  tongue's  end,  but  he  restrained 
it  till  he  came  to  the  last  tank. 

"Mamma,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "is 
there  any  glass  there* " 

"Yea,  sweetheart^"  bla  mDther  replied, 
without  a  trace  of  a  smile. 

The  infant  Incubator  attracted  the  most 
cnriouB  crowd  of  all  the  "shows"  on  the 
Trail.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  people  who  wont 
inside  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  to 
expect.  They  were  prepared  for  anything, 
and  after  listening  to  the  parrot-like  talk  of 
the  lecturer,  they  were  prepared  to  believe 
anything.  Oue  day  a  fly  had  been  inclosoci  in 
one  of  the  incubators,  and  was  buzzing  aim- 
lessly about  the  sleeping  morsel  of  humanity. 
Two  country  women  noticed  it  and  finally 
plucked  up  enough  courage  to  call  tho  lectur- 
er's attention  to  it. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "that  fly  would 
never  think  of  troubling  a  baby.  He  ia  part 
of  this  tronderful  exhibit.  We  keep  him  in 
there  all  the  time.  He  is  a  trained  fly,  and 
keeps  all  the  other  flies  away." 

The  women  looked  at  him  to  be  sore  that 
joking,  but,  seeing  no  sign  of 
ID  his  face,  one  of  them  laid: 

"Well,  don't  it  beat  all  what  they  can  do 
nowadays! ' ' 


HUMOE. 


A  Difference. 

**0h    me,"  I  cried, 

**What  can  there  be 
In  this  dull  town 

To  pleasure  met" 

Avoiding,  then,  the  heated  plaza, 
I  sauntered  through  a  covered  way, 

And  saw   exposed  in   blazinif  clusters, 
The  sappy  grape  of  old  Tokay. 

And  there  among  the  apple  women, 

A  dark-eyed  maid  with  laughing  mien, 
Peered  through  a  screen  of  potted  tulips 
And  offered  me  a  Tangerine. 

And  now,  in  sooth, 

There's  naught  I  see 
In  this  whole  town 

But  pleases  me. 

-^Frank  H.  Bhea. 

«  «  4> 

The  Oynlc's  Snarls. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that — but  that's 
neither  an  excuse  nor  an  alibi. 

Qualms  of  conscience,  huh!  Merely  the 
after-effects  of  lobster  and  beer. 

Insurance  companies  are  learning  something 
from  their  present  experience — learning  how 
to  cover  up  their  tracks  better  in  the  future. 

Solomon  wasn't  such  a  great  man  after  all. 
Look  what  a  slave  he  was  to  the  matrimonial 
habit. 

Diogenes  had  a  snap  in  those  days.  He 
ought  to  have  tried  that  lantern  stunt  in  our 
time. 

«  «  4> 

A  Tragedy  in  High  Life. 

The    day    the    new    sky-scraper's    elevators 

wouldn't  run, 
The  portly  lawyer  of  floor  twenty-eight  had 

just    begun, 

With  wheezing,  bated  breath  to  mount  the 

twenty-seventh  stair, 
When,  gasping  in  his  agony,  he  fell,  expiring 

there. 

"Well,  come  on;  what's  the  matter,  nowf" 
his  waiting  partner  cried. 

''Ah,  that's  another  story"  moaned  the  law- 
yer.    Then  he  died. 

— Margaret  Jewett. 

«  «  4> 

OrieTons  Ambiguity. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  recent  Dress- 
makers' convention  held  in  Chicago  which 
was  not  recorded  in  the  press  dispatches.  The 
rule  excluding  men  from  the  sessions  was  sus- 
pended in  favor  of  one  man,  a  blind  man, 
who  has  had  great  success  as  a  ladies'  tailor. 
At  the  last  session  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech. 

''The  subject  of  corsets  has  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  this  notable  convention,"  he 
said.  "The  speakers  have  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  question.  But  we  men 
find  them  easy  to  get  around — " 

"Put  him  out,"  shrieked  the  delegates  in 
chorus.  And  out  he  was  put,  without  cere- 
mony. 


HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

Embodies  every  essential  point  of  perfect 
Ck)ffee— the  color,  the  body,  the  aroma,  the 
flavor— they  are  all  there.    It's  the  best 

HOFFMAN  HOUSE  COFFEE 

If  s  our  desire  to  have  everybody  use  and 
appreciate  Hoffman  House  Coffee.  It  is  now 
universally  used  in  the  Middle  West,  and, 
knowing  its  unsurpassed  qualities,  it  only 
needs  to  be  tried  by  the  consumer  (who 
appreciates  good  goods)  to  create  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  tries  it  to  get 
it.  We  offer  it  free  of  all  retail  profits  and 
expenses,  at  the  following  wholesale  quota- 
tions, delivered  to  you  by  express  or  maiL 
(We  pay  the  charges) : 

1  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 10.80 

3  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

5  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 29 

10  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb .28^ 

50  lb.  tin  can,  per  lb 28 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  on  (^ffee. 

Tou  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  price  of 
this  high-grade  Ck)ffee  and  Tea  because  you 
buy  it  from  us  at  wholesale. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  this  famous  Hoff- 
man House  Tea  and  Ck>ffee  from  us  at  whole- 
sale and  sell  it  out  at  retail  price. 

FREE  DELIVERY 

We  are  going  to,  for  the  next  six  months, 
deliver  HofTman  House  Tea  and  Hoffman 
House  Ck>ffee,  either  by  mail  or  express,  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
oountries  where  there  are  no  duties. 

Under  the  Hoffman  House  brand  we  have 
the  very  finest  uncolored  Japan  Tea,  sun- 
cured  Japan  T^  Spider  Leg  Tea,  (Mong 
T^  Pin-Head,  Gun  Powder,  Ceylon,  Orange 
Peco,  and  Tang  Hyson  Tea. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  grade  of  Teas,  we  wish  to  state  that 
the  retail  price  on  them  is  about  11.00  per 
lb.  and  some  high  grade,  long-credit  grocers 
sell  it  as  his^  as  |1.60  per  lb. 

The  wholesale  price  on  them  in  one-lb. 
packages  is  43  cents  per  lb. 

5  lb.  cans,  per  lb 10.42 

10  lb.  cans,  per  lb 41 

60  to  70  lb.  chests,  per  lb 40 

Send  your  money  by  express  order  or  P.  O. 
money  order;  it  costs  but  a  few  cents. 


In  order  to  have  the  above  Tea  or  (Coffee 
delivered  to  you  free  of  charge,  cut  out  this 
paragraph  and  enclose  with  your  order,  and 
we  will  prepay  the  delivery  charges. 

We  deliver  these  goods  simply  to  get  our 
(Coffee  better  known  and  in  this  manner  test 
Uiis  magazina 

F.  R.YERXA&SONS 

WHOLK8ALK  GROCERS 
MAIN  AND  OCCIDENTAL  STS. 

SEATTLE 


THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 


Bawatel 
'Tia  only  a  pair  o(   'witebing  eyes 

Soft   cuTtained   with   long   lashea, 
Scarce  hidiDg  the  ■mile  that  in  them  lies. 

The   mirth   from  their   depths  that  flaihes. 

"Tia  only  a  wealth  of  dark  brown  hair 

A    dainty   brow    earoBung. 
Where    struggling   utranda   all    playful    share 

Confusion    now    confeaaing. 

'iiB   only   the   cutest  little   toque 
With  a  bunch   of  violets  on  it. 

And   a   soft   little   fluffy   opera   cloak 
Beneath    this   pretty   bonnet. 

'Tis  only  a  handkerchief  petite, 

Bordered  with   delicate   laces. 
Breathing  a  perfume  fragrantly  sweet, 

Held    with   the   touch   of   the   graces. 

Tis  only  a   pair  of   pretty  red   lips 

This   'kerchief  gently  brashes, 
As  clasped  in  her  dainty  finger  tips 

It  comes  and  goes  like  her  blushes. 

'Tis  only  a  woman, — a  woman,  yet 
Beware  lest  her  spell  enchanting 

Should  make  yon  the  prey  of  a  gay  coquette, 
while  lightly  her  ebanns  descanting. 

—Frederick  WUliam  Eelly. 

Adviee  to  Ohanffenrs. 

If  possible,  avoid  running  down  people  who 
are  over  ninety  years  old.  They're  only 
good  for  a  few  months  more,  anyway. 

Yes,  it  is  decidedly  bad  form  to  drive  down 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  at  a  speed  of  more 
than  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Don^  be  a  hog- 
leave  something  for  the  next  generation. 

Don't  use  an  open  lamp  when  searehine 
for  leaks  in  the  gasoline  tank.  The  lamp 
may  blow  out— incidentally  the  auto  will 
blow  up. 

Don't  be  too  eager  to  make  a  record,  Ee- 
member  that  the  present  champion  of  the 
world  on  his  first  day  out  merely  killed  three 
and  maimed  four— and  one  of  these  was  a 
policeman. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Killers  Club  was  eipelled  for  violating  the 
club  speed  limit— he  was  caught  in  the  act 
of  driving  under  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
senouBuesB  of  his  offense  may  be  better  ap- 
preciated when  we  mention  the  fact  that  not 
even  hw  long  and  brilliant  record  as  a  slayer 
of  citizens  was  abin  t.n  noa  hi.^ 


Julien  Joseph  so  n- 


Ttae  Favorite. 

Sauce  is  a  neeesaary  addition  t 
gravies  and  soups.  The  greatest 
WorcegterBhire,  and  the  one  peerless  brand 
of  Worcestershire  is  Lea  &  Perrina'.  All 
the  world  knows  that,  and  all  the  world  calls 
for  Its  favorite.  The  market  is  flooded  with 
spurious  imitations,  of  which  consumers 
fheuld  beware.  They  should  look  for  tU.) 
trndemark. 


Afji^c/ne  makes  fyntp  tbat  b  better  than 

It  makts  a  syrup  tbat  you  know  Is  pore, 
clean  and  gcmiliie  with  the  fme  maple  flavor. 

It  makes  H  wheocver  yoa  want  K  and  « 
mach  of  It  as  you  want  by  simply  adding  hot 
water  and  granalalcd  sugar,  at  a  coat  of  act- 
ually ten  than  any  Syrup  you  can  buy.    I 

As  SUtpltlne  S^rap  requtrei  no  co<Aing 
easy  tolmake — a  two  ounce  bottle  contains  suf- 
ficient to  make  two  gallom  of  deltdoui  Syitip. 

At  rou  gtocen  or  a  san^  •ufftdcot  to 
make  one  ptoti  will  be  malkd  to  aay  adibc** 
upon  ncdpt  of  a  two  cent  stamp  at  Uie  Factory 
ot  the  Cieucnt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cot.  of 
OccUental  Avenue  aaJ  Jackson  Streets  in  the 
Ctty  a  Seattle.  U.  S.  A. 


BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN 

CUT  GLASS 


Su^ar  and  Cream  Set,  only  $2.98 


irLABOfe 


OATALOaCE. 


r  CBBDIT  STBXEH. 

^Ae  CARDINAL  CO. 

5a  I^*B  Bldtf.,  CHICAGO.  II.I.. 


FtUDH  From  Undo  Bartiu'  Plpa. 

Hit's  alius  bes'  ter  spesik  well  ob  da  sb- 
Hent,    'ease   day   maj   be   preBent. 

Woman's  Hhorely  it  mightj  queer.  Dey 
doa't  want  jer  ter  'member  how  ole  dej  is, 
bat  dey  gets  ''ow'ful  bet  up  ef  70  fsrgets 
der  bi^daj. 

When  Ab  haabs  ob  bo  many  d'vorces,  Ah 
kinder  t'inkH  dat  eider  mHrriages  ain't 
all  mads  in  Heaben,  or  else  dat  Ole  Nick 
done  tap  de  wire. 

Hit  'pears  mightj  strange  ter  me  dat  when 
er  mas  foils  off  de  watah  wagon  be  alius 
lands   on    hie   nose. 

Who  done  said  dey  ain  't  gwine  be  no  wed- 
din'e  in  Heabenf  Who's  gwine  do  de  wasbin' 
bd'  eookin'  fer  de  ment     Jes'  tell  me  dat. 

Tab,  sub,  de  doctabs  eertainlj  can  'duce 
swellin's.  Bf  70  pocket-book  done  swell 
up,  jes'  tek  bit  ter  er  doctah.  He'll  'duce 
de  swellin',  all  right,  an'  dat  pow'ful  quick. 

Ab  has  noticed  dat  de  woman  dat  raises 
de    bigges'    rnmpus     liont    er    man    shootin' 


Tb0  Ora»  for  PnbUcltj. 
We've  been  charged  with  Amerieanitis; 

Foreign  critics  with  erTptieal  mirth 
Have  voiced  the  vagoe  fear  that  some  Tank 
flnaneier 
Is  planning  to  buy  up  the  eaitb. 
But  I  hold  that  onr  national  failing — 
The  one  we  indnlge  without  stinC- 
Is  the  pride  that  we  take  and  the  fuss  that 

When  we  manage  to  break  into  print. 

Mrs.  Boek^  who  attended  the  dog  show, 
Beads   with   bliss,   "She   was  stanning   in 

Even  Father  Bocks  smiled  when  he  saw  him- 
self styled, 
' '  Wealthy     clobman,     well     known     about 

At  the  page  e»lled  "Society's  Doing" 

Daughter  Bocks'  eager  eyes  fondly  squint, 

And  her  heart  gives  a  thud  when  she  reads, 
"Fair  70ung  bod" — 
Oh,  we  all  love  to  break  into  print! 

Mrs.  Casey,  whose  Pat  fell  ten  stories, 
Beads  his  name  in  the  paper  with  pride; 

Though,  sad  to  relate,  Pat  fell  on  his  pate, 
And — well,  incidentally,— died. 

Why,  even  old  Hankins,  the  miser, 
Whose  heart  is  as  rigid  as  flint. 

Paid  his  dime  like  a  qrart,  just  to  see  the 

Of  his  meanness  paraded  in  print. 

The  fellow  who  waters  the  horses, 

The  fellow  who  waters  the  stock, 
The   woman   of   clubs   and    the   woman    who 

All  equally  merit  this  knock: 
Tb^  all  have  the  same  hungry  craving, 

They're  all  on  their  marks  for  the  sprint; 
All  trying  and  vicing  and  sighing— 

Fairly  dying— to  break  into  print. 

— Jnlieo  Joseplison. 


ATTENTION!! 


For  Your  Benefit 


._    (he  hlMory  ofpericxHol 

pnbllAlnc.  Then  li  luch  ■  blc  mviag  nude  powl- 
ble  by  the  ■Reetmice  of  mny  one  of  the  three  ttatt 
you  cannot  ■&□«]  to  p«M  (hliopportiiDltr  by,  Dont 
put  ofF  writing,  bat  aend  your  ■cceptance  of  one 

■•*  ^ftVX^  Monthly,  the  Ke?ew  of  Reriewa, 
the  Coanopolltan  and  the  Wo>iiaa  iIlDnie  Compan 
Ion-alt  to  one  addreai  for  one  year.    Regular  pritr. 

9lV(l  AAW  •'ortj.oowewlllKDdSiroaeyeBr 
ana  Vner  tooBe.ddre»TheP.rific  Month- 
ban  Ufe 

^■4  CMh«>  I'orli'Bwrwl"  KDdThePadflc 
jrV  V/U«H  Monthly  for  one  year  and  a  uK 
Gold  Ponntain  Pen.    Regular  price,  Jj. 50. 

To  aet  thcae  reduction*  you  mnat  mention  The 
FaciSc  Monthly  and  your  order  mual  come  1^  mall. 


"Zbe  Colorabo  (Bern"  "srS. 


HOTELS   IN    FRESNO,   CALIF. 


Tulare  Streeti,  ta  ■  decidedly  select  hotel,    Reauurant 
oppoalte.    Rooms  7jc  upwards;  by  the  weik  »j  upward*. 


Another  Two-Dollar 
-for- One  Bargain 


Succesa,     ...  SI. 00 

Travel,     •      -      -      -  1.00 

Orchard  and  rarm,  1 .00 

Practical  Engineer,     •  .50 

Regular  Price,  -      .  $3  JO 

Our  Price,  .  .  $1.75 

You  can  substitute  The  Pacific 
MONTHI.Y  for  either  of  tbe  first  three  on 
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He  Took  tbe  Ohair. 

An  Italian  with  but  limited  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  applied  for  work  in  a 
large  Western  factory.  He  was  taken  to  a 
department  in  which  there  was  an  opening 
for  beginners,  was  shown  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  was  requested  to  report 
at  the  office  the  following  morning.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  appointed  hour  the  foreigner  ap- 
peared before  the  timekeeper,  and  that  func- 
tionary, recognizing  in  him  a  new-comer,  de- 
parted in  a  hurried  search  for  the  foreman. 

''Take  a  chair,"  he  called  back  politely, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

The  foreman  arrived  with  due  alacrity  in 
response  to  the  summons,  but  his  expectant 
glance  swept  searchingly  through  the  office 
unrewarded. 

The  room  was  empty. 

In  provoked  bewilderment  he  remounted 
the  stairs  to  the  factory  and  entered  the 
department  into  which  the  new  applicant 
had  been  conducted  the  previous  afternoon. 
Here,  amid  the  rolling,  thumping  and  whir- 
ring machinery,  and  the  actively  engaged 
workers,  his  countenance  illuminated  by  ex- 

freseions  of  serenity  and  interest,  sat  the 
talian  in  a  comfortable  chair  which  he  had 
literally  and  obediently  "taken"  from  the 
office  below. 

Margaret    Jewett. 
•        •        • 

Oood  Boason  for  Failure. 

District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
discharged  a  man  from  custody  on  the  prom- 
ise that  he  would  quit  drinking.  The  man 
was  voluble  in  his  thanks,  and  said  grate- 
fuUy: 

"Your  honor,  I  will  place  my  foot  on  the 
serpent's  head  and  crush  it." 

A  month  later  the  man  again  appeared  be- 
fore tbe  attorney,  a  night's  rest  in  prison 
having  sobered  him  sufficiently  to  appear  in 
court. 

"Sir,"  sternly  demanded  the  district  at- 
torney, "did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  would 
crush   the  serpent's  head  under  footf" 

"I  did,"  faltered  the  man;  "but,  your 
honor,  the  serpent  grew,  and  my  foot  didn't." 

Garrett   Geerlings. 

•         •         • 

Would  Smash  the  Trust. 

William  Faversham,  the  actor,  while  stand- 
ing on  Broadway,  New  York,  was  listening 
to  a  friend's  dissertation  on  the  inherent 
habit  of  woman  to  turn  around  and  give  the 
retreating  members  of  her  sex  a  critical  and 
rapid  examination. 

The  number  of  women  who  indulged  in  this 
practice  formed  so  large  a  percentage  of 
those  passing  that  Faversham 's  friend  asked: 

"What  would  happen  if  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  Lot's  wife  were  visited  upon 
the  women  of  this  cityf" 

"One  thing  is  certain,"  replied  the  actor; 
"the  salt  trust  would  go  to  smash." 

Garrett   Geerlings. 

•        •        • 

Most  of  us  work  harder  in  dodging  our  cred- 
itors than  we  would  in  making  money  to  pay 
them. 


* '  Yes, ' '  said  the  bibulous  one,  *  *  The  camel 
often  goes  eight  days  without  a  drink^-and 
just  look  at  him." 

*       *      ♦ 
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■THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  GABRIEL 

By  E.  B.  WJl 

Anclant  and  boly  b«Us, 

Bella  of  San  Oabrlelt 
Wliat  Is  It  yonr  music  tells? 

All  iB  weUI  WbUI  WeU! 
All  Is  weUI 

Tanglad  and  limpid  mnsic, 
Rung  tUTOagb  the  valley  of  old, 

Vliat  mMsages  of  beayen 
Tom  brazen  tongnes  have  toldl 

How  hath  the  old  Saint  waited 
— Aloof,  In  Ua  stony  nlcbe, — 
While  yon,  so  richly  frelghteid. 
The  soul  of  the  hearer  bewitch; 
He,  with  Ub  gloon^  grandeur 
And  stony,  UnpasslTe  face. 
Awaited  the  laggard  coming 
Of  devotee  to  Us  place. 


But  ye,  O  bells  of  old. 
The  message  told 
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Wltli  yoiu  BweetneH  bold. 

Into  the  distant  ean; 
Vliispered  of  lore — not  fears, — 
Blinding  tbe  «7U  with  tean. 
And  teaching  that  Ood  is  Love, 

FUllmg  the  Taller  through. 
The  message  old— yet  new— 
80  JOTfnlljr  yon  tell 
That  It  doth  swell 
Up  to  heaven  ahove. 
Ood  1«  l>ove[  la  l<(ivel  Is  Level 
And  all  is  weUT 

O  bellfl  of  San  Gahriet, 
FnU  well  didst  thon  teU 
The  story  of  Vligln  and  Ohlld. 
Called  ont  cioss  the  wild 

—To  the  Sonl  deflled— 
Of  Him  who  was  crnclfled. 
Told  the  woe  of  the  cross, 
The  terrihle  loss 
For  which  the  Holy  One  died. 

Ton  mng  at  mom, 

When  a  day  new  bom 
Went  ont  with  blessiug  and  pray* 

Tour  tones  at  night 

Beaonght  the  light 
Of  love,  ou  the  darkening  aix. 

At  yonr  sonnd, 
O  bells  of  San  Gabriel, 
With  yonr  tangled  and  tender  chli 
What  sacred  ghosta 
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In  ahadowy  luwta 
Troop  ont  of  the  olden  times. 

Wbat  boToea  of  tbe  priesthood; 

Wh&t  tragedies  untold; 
What  prayers  were  said,  what  tears  were  shed, 
How  beats  the  hearts  of  your  CTOss-maiked 
dead; 

Might  not  TOOT  tones  nnf  old. 

O  ancient  and  holy  mission. 
With  your  worn  and  falling  walls, 

Bnrely  yonr  like  is  bnllded 

Anew,  In  the  heavenly  balls. 

For  why  shonld  a  place  so  holy, 

— Aa  well  aa  the  aonls  It  won — 

Not  find  In  yonder  heaven 

Heat,  after  Earth  la  done? 

And  ye,  O  bells  of  San  Gabriel, 
So  faithful  throngh  »11  the  years. 
Toot  chimes  slull  ring  where  the  ransomed 
slag, 
Afar  from  thla  place  of  tears. 

Yes,  throngb  the  arches  of  heaven 
The  chonts  of  praises  you'll  swell. 
Biog,  dear  and  sweet,  down  the  crystal 

'  'All  Is  well!  Is  woUl  Is  weUI 
Earth  is  done!    Is  done!    Is  donel 
Heaven  Is  won[  Is  woni  Is  woni 
And  all  is  well! " 


DRIVING  THE  IRON  STALLIONS 
DOWN  TO  DRINK 

The  Secoiid  Great  Era  of  TruKODtinratal  Railroad  fiuildiog  to  tke  Pacific  Coaat 
By  FrMik  Ir«  Wkite 


TRANSPORTATION  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  for  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  any 
country.    In  the  making  of  the 
West   first  place   must  be   ac- 
corded   to   the    pioneer   tranecontinental 
railways.     These  corporations  were  first 
to  divert  capital  from  the  older  and  more 
common  forms  of  securities  to  the  larger 
field  of  investment  in  paving  the  way  for 
the   empire   of   in- 
dustrial conquest 
extending  from  the 
Mississippi   River 
to     the     Pacific 
Coaat.      The    rail- 
roads were  the  first 
large  property  hold- 
ers having  tan^ble 
assets   to   bear   the 
burden  of  taxation. 
Money  taken   from 
their      treasuries 
built    cities,    estab- 
lished local  govern- 
ment,    founded 
schools     and     paid 
for  the   permanent 
p  u  h  1 1  c   buildings 
utilized   for   politi- 
cal,      educational 
and  social  purtwses. 
This    in    a    literal 
fspnse:    for    it    was 
many    lears    after 
tranecontinental 

trains     crossed     to  j„b«  j.  hui,  baiid* 

the  Pacific  Coast  Si^' .^^oS^."^ 
before  the  home-  Buk  nmt*  don  tu  o 
^teader   became   an 

established  personality  on  the  assessment 
rolls. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to 
deal  with  history  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, but  so  much  of  misunderstanding 
and  misrepresentation  has  been  indulged, 
concerning  the  transportation  companies 
whose  lines  are  now  embraced  within  the 
three  great  systems,  that  an  observation 
on  one  particular  phase  may  not  be  amiss. 


Criticism,  almost  violent  in  its  extreme, 
has  been  particularly  directed  at  the  rt- 
cipients  of  Government  aid  in  the  form 
of   Congressional  grants  of  land.     Con- 
census of  opinion  from  the  best  students 
of  early  American  economics  of  transpor- 
tation in  solving  the  problem  of  such  tre- 
mendous import  by  which  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  shores  should  be  linked,  is 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  is 
not    a    matter    of 
doubt.     Those   who 
have    followed    the 
history  of  the  land 
grants     are    aware 
that,    even    having 
such     an     induce- 
ment,  it   was   with 
the  greatest  difficul- 
ty   that    capitahsts 
of  that  period  con- 
sented   to     become 
stockholders     and 
purchase  the  bonds 
of  the  companies. 

Benefite,  direct 
and  otherwise,  that 
came  to  the  state, 
county  and  munic- 
ipal governments, 
created  as  a  se- 
quence of  early  rail- 
road construction, 
accrued  steadily. 
The  corporations 
became  at  once 
of  tba  oiut  xorthwn        large  land  owners, 

fsrMiiM    ud    duins    Id  whosp         domain 

rmr    tiuUdiii*    til*    Xntb  wnose        uuiuuiu 

iBmbu  Binr.  for   a   long   period 

furnished  the  ex- 
clusive source  of  public  revenue.  As  fac- 
tors in  turning  tiie  tide  of  immigration 
towards  the  setting  sun,  and  hastening 
development  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, the  livestock  industry,  mining 
and  the  varied  pursuits  of  modem  civili- 
zation that  cultivate  a  higher  and  better 
type  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  tonnage, 
the  result  has  been  among  the  foremost 
achievements  of  the  past  centurv. 
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THE  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

Today  the  West,  and  particularly  the 
Pacific  slope,  is  experiencing  an  era  of 
railroad  building  of  such  magnitude  as 
promises  for  the  next  two  years  the  lay- 
ing of  more  miles  of  track  than  has  been 
constructed  in  the  entire  trans-Mississippi 
region  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
This  movement  is  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  remarkable  industrial  and  financial 
conditions     prevailing     throughout     the 


national  bread  basket  was  largely  filled 
from  fields  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Last  year  the  millers  of  the  Middle  West 
looked  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
wheat  to  fill  their  hoppers,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Northwestern 
cereal  production  the  farmers  studied  the 
quotations  of  Chicago,  Duluth,  and  St, 
IjouIs,  instead  of  Liverpool.  Previously 
the  market  for  wheat  grown  in  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  wag  found  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Columbia   River   from   Port- 


X.  H.  Hunmaa,  whs  npnHati  ■  tooil  luU  at  tk*  tmuooatlnaBUl  n 

__..   ._. ^    Hinimui'i  ilH  to '  -  '     -    *       ' 

kiuiwUdv*    of    thfl    ra: 


United  States,  and  in  which  the  States 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  a  singularly 
prominent  part. 

In  every  avenue  of  production  and  com- 
merce, due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
growth  of  Oriental  trade  consequent  upon 
the  world  events  that  followed  in  quick 
succession  the  advent  of  the  fiagship  of 
the  American  Pacific  Squadron  in  Manila 
Bay  on  the  first  day  of  May,  seven  years 
ago,  there  has  been  tremendous  advance- 
ment.    It  is  hut  a  few  years  since  the 


land  docks  or  from  the  harbors  of  Puget 
Sound.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
foodstuffs  were  shipped  into  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, the  Dakotas  and  Oklahoma,  not 
to  mention  some  of  the  divisions  having 
viewpoints  of  the  world  over  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific.  Wliat  has  trans- 
pired during  the  past  twenty  years,  trans- 
forming the  Great  Plains  region  from 
the  Canadian  boundary  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  the  most  colossal  granary  of 
the  world,  is  the  same  character  of  evo- 
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Map  thowinff  th*  eziitinr  railroad  lines  on  tho  Paolfic  Coast  and  those  now  projected  hj  five  bir  systems. 


lution  the  Pacific  Coast  country  is  under- 
going at  present. 

THE  IMPELLING  INFLUENCE. 

Viewing  the  future  of  transportation  in 
the  light  of  experience,  American  railroad 
magnates  have  looked  with  longing  eyes 
upon  the  traffic  centers  of  remarkable 
promise  along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  The 
Columbia  Eiver,  Puget  Sound,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  San  Pedro  Bay,  and  other  gate- 
ways less  utilized,  through  which  the  traf- 
fic will  move,  are  the  objective  terminal 
points. 

By  reason  of  the  large  immigration 
movement  that  has  set  into  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  these  states  offer  the 
most  enchanting  field  for  railroad  exploi- 
tation. With  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  new  track  in  course  of  construction  or 
authorized  by  the  systems  already  travers- 
ing the  northern  territory;  engineering 
corps  of  two  other  large  systems  already 
in  the  field,  and  a  third  ready  to  begin 
operations  seeking  routes  by  which  local 
traffic  may  be  developed,  operations  are 
progressing  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. 


SOURCE  OF  LUMBER  SUPPLY. 

Since  the  lumber  industry  first  assumed 
large  proportions  in  the  states  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  Gidf  Coast,  those  sections 
of  the  Union  at  the  North  and  the  South 
have  enjoyed  undisputed  control  of  the 
immense  market  of  the  country  between. 
During  the  present  year  the  balance  of 
trade  has  shifted  to  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  and  in  future  the  bulk  of  timber 
supply  for  the  entire  West  must  be  hauled 
from  the  forests  of  fir,  spruce,  hemlock, 
yellow  and  sugar  pine,  constituting  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  the  Cascades 
and  Coast  Eange  Mountains  and  skirting 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  waterways. 

That  epochs  in  industrial  affairs  com- 
mand the  combined  genius  of  leaders  in 
each  distinct  division,  is  demonstrated  in 
the  advent  at  practically  the  same  time 
in  the  Westward  trend  of  railroad  aggres- 
sion of  three  great  captains  of  transpor- 
tation— James  J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  George  J.  Gould — but  each  indepen- 
dently of  the  others.  To  be  sure,  the  two 
first  named  already  send  their  trains  down 
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to  the  Western  beaches  of  America,  but 
vitb  the  threatened  advance  of  covetooB 
competitors  who  would  share  in  the  reve- 
nue-yielding tonnage,  they  are  fortifying 
already  advantageous  poeitions. 

For  a  dozen  years  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  mileage  added  to  rail- 
roads of  the  Pacific  Coast.    In  California 
the  Santa  Fe  established  its  line  into  San 
Francisco,     served     exclusively     by     the 
Southern  Pacific  system  for  years — as  in- 
deed was  the  entire  State  of  California 
with  the  exception  of  the  citrus  district 
of  the   South   that 
had  enjoyed  compete 
itive  lines  for  about 
twenty    years.     In 
Oregon,  Washington 
and     Idaho,     con- 
struction has   been 
limited    to    a    few 
feeders,  branch  lines 
and     independent 
railroads  of  import- 
ance locally  and  in- 
fluential   in    devel- 
opment. 

WESTERN         PACIFIC 
THE     FOREMOST. 

Simultaneously 
with  the  rising  tide 
of  industrial  condi- 
tions throughout  Pa- 
cific Coast  territory, 
announcements  of 
the  puppoees  of 
these  financial  gi- 
ant* directing  the  in- 
vestment of  a  huE- 

tlred  millions,andso  o„„  o^^.  ^^^  ^ 

mnch  more  ae  may 
be  necessary  in  the 
accomplishment  of 
the  ends  sought, 
have  brought  to  the  individual  citizen  sud- 
den realization  of  his  good  fortune  to  have 
a  part  in  the  fruition  about  to  be  realized. 

The  first  of  these  railroad  projects 
actually  started,  and  on  which  construc- 
tion work  is  being  prosecuted  with  a  well- 
organized  campaign  for  early  completion, 
is  the  Western  Pacific — the  line  by  which 
George  J.  Gould  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
completion  of  a  transcontinental  system 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  under 
one  head.  Realization  of  this  ambition 
became  a  possibility  when  the  Wabash  se- 
cured entrance  to  Pittsburg  and  by  pur- 


chase of  lines  and  building  new  tracks 
the  system  was  connected  through  to  Bal- 
timore. There  still  remained  in  the  West 
a  long  stretch  of  desert,  mountains  and 
intervening  productive  valleys  to  span  in 
the  plans  for  "driving  the  iron  stallions 
down  to  drink"  at  the  waters  tinted  by 
the  setting  sun. 

Stretching    from    the    Missoui,    the 
Western  terminus  of  the  Wabash,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  linked  at  Pueblo  with  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  extending  thence 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  with  its  feeders 
reaching       further 
westward     to     the 
south  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.     From     this 
point   the   railroad 
builders     were    or- 
dered  to    take    up 
their  task,  parallel- 
ing the  Central  Pa- 
cific line  of  the  Har- 
riman  Bystem  across 
Nevada,     thence 
across  the  Sierras  at 
Beckwith  Pass,  and 
down  thro'  the  fer- 
tile Sacramento  Val- 
ley to  the  metropolis 
of  theCoast.  Itisthe 
intention    to    com- 
plete this  line  of  al- 
most    a     thousand 
miles     within     the 
coming    twelve- 
month.    Meanwhile, 
engineers  are  seek- 
ing a  route  to  the 
North  by  which  the 
Gould   system  may 
deliver  traffic  from 
the   other    side    of 
the  Appalachians  to 
Portland,  and  dispatch  East-bound  trains 
with    Oregon    and    Washington    lumber, 
wheat  and  grain  products,  Columbia  River 
salmon  and  commerce  from  the  Orient. 

ACTIVITY  OP  HABRIMAN  8T8TBM. 

In  keeping  with  the  well  established 
principle  of  railroad  operation,  that  lines 
nf  least  resistance — those  having  the  low- 
est gradients  and  least  curvature — are  en- 
abled to  carry  freight  and  passenger  traf- 
fic at  lowest  cost,  the  management  of  the 
Ilarriman  system  has  expended  during 
the  past  three  years  $185,000,000  in  bet- 
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tennents.  This  immense  expenditure, 
largely  devoted  to  eliminating  heavy 
grades  and  sharp  curves,  and  shortening 
mileage,  practically  laying  the  system 
with  heavy  steel,  has  been  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  all  sections  served  by  lines,  regard- 
less of  where  the  labor  was  concentrated. 

Appreciating  the  demands  of  a  stead- 
ily increasing  volume  of  traffic  originat- 
ing in  Oregon,  in  the  development  of 
which  the  combined  lines  of  the  system 
have  the  greatest  interest,  and  have  per- 
formed an  important  part,  the  manage- 
ment several  months  since  authorized 
construction  of  new  roads  and  extensive 
improvement  involving  expenditures  of 
$24,000,000. 

The  Lewiston-Eiparia  road,  along  the 
Snake  River,  71  miles  in  length,  is  now 
being  graded,  to  be  operated  jointly  with 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  branch  to  con- 
nect the  Coos  Bay  section  with  the  outside 
world  is  projected  from  Drain  via  Gardner 
to  Marshfield,  Oregon,  81  miles  in  length, 
the  survey  for  which  is  being  completed 
and  rails  ordered.  Surveys  are  now  being 
made  for  the  Oregon  Eastern  Railroad, 
which  it  is  announced  will  extend  from 
Eugene  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  Hunt- 
ington on  the  0.  R.  &  N.,  spanning  the 
state  from  east  to  west,  and  with  a 
branch  diverting  at  a  point  east  of  the 
Cascades  to  tap  the  Klamath  Falls  sec- 
tion. From  this  line  across  the  state 
diverging  branches  will  serve  territory 
of  Central  Oregon,  not  easily  accessible 
from  any  other  railroad. 

NORTHERN    LINES    ALERT. 

Of  tremendous  importance  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  railroad  situation,  and  mani- 
festly of  great  value  in  its  effect  upon 
the  future  of  Portland  as  a  trade  center 
and  the  advancement  of  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia,  is  the  building  of  the  Portland 
&  Seattle  Railway,  from  Kennewick, 
Wash.,  to  Portland,  via  Vancouver,  cross- 
ing the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers 
by  two  splendid  steel  bridges.  Trains  of 
the  Northern  lines  have  been  obliged  to 
haul  their  tonnage  over  the  Cascades  on 
lines  of  heavy  grades  at  almost  prohibit- 
ive cost.  Especially  has  this  expense 
been  felt  in  handling  of  transcontinental 
freight  at  low  through  rates.  It  was  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  that  in  order 
to  meet  competition  on  even  terms  the 
roacis  must  be  enabled  to  enter  Portland 


on  a  water-level  route.  This  could  be 
had  only  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  the  new  auxiliary 
corporation  was  formed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  to  construct 
234  miles  of  road,  build  two  modem  steel 
bridges  across  the  streams  and  make  Port- 
land the  nearest  and  most  direct  Pacific 
port  terminal  of  the  Hill  lines.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  have  the  road  in  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  1906,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $12,000,000. 

CHICAGO^   MILWAUKEE  A  ST.  PAUL. 

With  the  annoimced  purpose  to  extend 
its  trackage  from  Chamberlain,  S.  D.,  to 
the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound,  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  is  reported  to  have  a  capi- 
talization of  $25,000,000  in  readiness  to 
accomplish  its  object.  It  is  stated  on 
seemingly  good  authority  that  extensive 
terminal  grounds  have  been  secured  at 
Tacoma  for  the  northern  terminals  of 
this  line. 

CHICAGO   A  NORTHWESTERN. 

Another  factor  that  is  soon  to  be  reck- 
oned with  by  the  other  railroad  managers 
is  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  complet- 
ing this  season  its  latest  extension  to 
Lander,  in  Western  Wyoming,  and  with 
extensions  projected  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
only  about  150  miles  distant,  and  to  tiie 
Pacific  Northwest  at  Seattle  and  Portland. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  a  powerful  rail- 
road having  been  gradually  extended  to- 
ward a  long-cheririied  traflBc  territory. 
From  their  vantage  point  in  Wall  Street, 
and  perhaps  even  in  Lombard  Street,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Belgian  monarch,  the 
financial  interests  behind  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  have  watched  the  growtii  of 
the  Northwestern  States.  Now  that  the 
proper  time  has  come,  the  oflScial  order 
for  extension  to  share  in  movement  of 
the  traflBc  may  be  expected. 

LAX   PUBLIC    APPRECIATION. 

In  fostering  immigration,  encouraging 
industrial  growth,  aiding  in  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  great  institutions  and  helping  to 
sustain  them,  the  railroad  companies  de- 
serve great  credit  and  a  larger  measure 
of  appreciation  than  is  generally  accord- 
ed. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  their 
policy  is  to  exact  the  greatest  possible 
revenue  from  the  public  without  giving 
an\i;hing  in  return,  though,  unfortunate- 
ly, that  idea  is  too  often  cherished. 


THE  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF 
HOMER  DAVENPORT 

An  Interview  Witk  tke  Fomoiu  Cartoonirt 
Part  II 


IT  IS  a  question  to  me  which  of  my 
pursuits  I  should  prefer  to  fol- 
low exclusively.  When  I  see  audi- 
ences at  one  of  my  lectures,  so 
pleased,  so  charmed,  and  so  de- 
lighted, I  sometimes  think  I  should  pre- 
fer that.  But  if  I  could  cartoon  the  way 
a  cartoonist  ou^t  to,  free  from  editorial 
bias,  and  from  that  pressure  that  is  al- 
ways brought  to  bear,  I  should  prefer 
that.  Of  course,  a  fellow  would  enjoy 
most  doing  the  most  good,  and  I  think 
the  moat  good  I  ever  did  was  with  a  car- 
toon. When  Admiral  Dewey  was  so 
nearly  heartbroken  by  his  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  going  abroad,  I  drew 
a  cartoon  about  it,  and  when  he  saw  it, 
lie  fell  down  on  the  lounge  and  cried 
like  a  ten-year-old  boy.     I  thought  then 


that  I  should  rather  do  nothing  bnt  draw 
cartoons,  if  I  could  do  that  much  good 
with  them  occasionally.  And  then,  when 
I  get  out  on  my  farm  and  see  that  I 
can  make  those  birds  and  animals  hap- 
py, can  supply  them  with  everything  they 
want,  can  guarantee  them  a  happy  life 
and  protect  them  from  harm,  then  I  am 
very  happy  there.  I  really  couldn't  say 
which  T  prefer. 

I  believe,  after  all,  though,  that  if  I 
could  always  lecture  to  intelligent,  high- 
minded  people,  I  should  prefer  that  to 
any  other  occupation.  My  Bucceas  as  a 
lecturer  has  always  appeared  strange, 
coming  out  into  the  world,  as  I  did,  with- 
out any  education  to  speak  of.  You  see, 
my  mother  did  not  want  me  to  be  educated, 
in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  and  my 
father  found  he  couldn't  beat  anything 
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into  me;  still,  it  is  with  the  most  highly 
educated  class  of  audiences  that  my  lec- 
tures take.  Let  me  go  and  lecture  to  a 
lot  of  hack  drivers  and  they  will  wonder 
what  in  the  world  anybody  got  me  to  lec- 
ture for,  but  T  remember  that  in  the  fin- 
est club  I  ever  spoke  before,  the  Eem- 
brandt  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  the  laugh  came 
more  quickly  than  anywhere  else,  to  my 
story  about  how  my  father  moved  to  Sil- 
verton,  up  in  the  interior  of  Oregon,  from 
off  his  farm  near  by,  so  I  might  have  the 
benefits  of  the  Latin  quarter  of  that  city. 
They  applauded  that  story  for  five  min- 
utes, while  at  Chautauqua  there  wasn't  a 
smile  for  a  long  time,  and  then  one  man 
laughed. 

I  fool  audiences;  it  takes  two  or  three 
minutes  for  one  to  get  on  to  me  when 
I  start.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  as 
I  never  have  heard  a  lecturer  of  note. 
Mark  Twain  and  Major  Pond  did  not 
want  me  to  see  one.  I  donH  know  what 
these  men  do.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  different  or  not.  What  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  said  to  me  in  this  regard,  one 
night  after  I  had  delivered  a  lecture,  has 
always  puzzled  me.  He  came  to  me,  wip- 
ing a  few  tears  out  of  the  comer  of  his 
eye,  and  said :  ''Homer,  it's  spread  on  you 
thicker  than  on  anybody  I  ever  saw.'' 

"What  is  spread  on  me?"  I  asked.  "Is 
it  anything  I  ought  to  lose  ?" 

"No,  it's  just  spread  on  you  thicker 
than  on  any  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

"Will  you  explain  it  to  me,  so  I  can 
feel  comfortable  about  it?" 

"Well,  it  is  just  right  under  the  fifth 
rib,  an  inch  one  way  or  the  other  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

Whatever  it  is,  at  the  Rembrandt  Club, 
with  all  of  those  highly  cultured  judges, 
professors  and  painters  in  the  audience, 
there  was  something  that  came  right  back, 
as  soon  as  they  had  found  out  what  I  was. 
When  I  had  spoken  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes they  were  so  quick  on  the  trigger 
that  I  had  only  to  start  on  some  of  the 
points  and  they  would  drown  them  with 
lauifhter. 

My  success  as  a  lecturer  has  always 
been  a  conundrum  to  my  father.  He 
knew  that  I  had  no  education  and  learn- 
ing, and  therefore  could  not  impart  any 
knowledge,  as  a  man  can  not  impart  what 
he  hasn't  got.  So^  when  somebody  told 
him  I  had  made  a  great  hit,  he  asked  if 
it  had  been  after  the  champagne  had  been 


served.  He  knew  that  an  audience  will  only 
stand  about  five  minutes — ^your  clothes 
will  hold  them  that  long,  and  then  unless 
you  interest  them  they  will  begin  to  go. 
He  didn't  take  any  stock  in  what  had 
been  told  him,  until  he  saw  a  very  com- 
plimentary letter  which  Major  Pond 
wrote  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  regarding  me.  Then  he  said: 
"Well,  he  couldn't  fool  Pond,  so  he  is  sell- 
ing some  kind  of  soap;  what  can  it  be?'* 

This  is  what  he  wrote  me : 

"Homer : 

"I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday,  but  last 
night  my  fancy  started  again  upon  the 
proposition  or  fact  of  your  being  a  plat- 
form-speaker, and  I  thought  of  the  kind 
of  speeches  you  will  m^e  and  of  the 
preparation  for  them.  Of  course  I  had 
to  think  of  them  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Phillips,  Beecher,  Webster,  Everett, 
and  others,  all  of  them  learned  and  great 
orators  who  could  plead  a  cause  with 
hardly  less  effect  than  Demosthenes.  But, 
of  course,  you  are  not  of  their  kind,  but 
sui  generis,  and  can  be  no  other,  and,  if 
you  should  attempt  it,  would  most  miser- 
ably fail.  Edward  Everett,  the  highest 
product  of  our  schools,  wrote  his  lectures 
with  the  most  extreme  care  and  criticism, 
committed  them  to  memory,  and  re- 
hearsed them  over  and  over  in  front  of  a 
mirror  to  see  that  every  motion  and  ges- 
ture was  faultless,  and  tested  with  his 
ear  to  catch  any  departure  of  intonation 
or  inflection  from  the  proper  vocal  ex- 
pression. You  will  do  none  of  this. 
Neither  will  you  amaze  men  by  the  ex- 
tent of  your  erudition,  the  profundity  of 
your  reasoning,  or  the  gracefulness  of 
your  rhetoric,  and  you  will  not,  cannot, 
attempt  it.  You  will  just  be  yourself  if 
you  succeed;  and  give  them  a  sample  of 
instantaneous,  spontaneous,  mental  com- 
bustion, and  recollect,  my  boy,  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  effects  you  must 
be  in  the  highest  grade  of  health,  with 
your  faculties  on  the  qui  vive,  bubbling, 
pressing  for  expression,  and  then  witii 
the  magnetic  emanation  of  the  audience 
which  you  will  appropriate,  they  will  be 
charmed,  instructed,  converted,  and  they 
may  never  know  how  it  is  done,  and,  if  by 
chance  your  utterances  should  be  seen 
by  them  in  print,  they  would  be  more  at 
a  loss  than  ever.  But  you  cannot  waste 
your  high-grade  ebullience  in  visiting  and 
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social  intercourse  the  day  of  your  plat- 
form efforts.  Mental  force,  esthetic  deli- 
cacy, the  power  of  apiritua!  charm,  are 
all  limited  iu  quantity  and  in  their  qual- 
ity depend  upon  their  fullness  and  suffi- 
ciency. Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  de- 
pended more  on  this  amplitude  than  oth- 
ers, refused  to  spend  Mb  force  and  fervor 
in  social  intercourse  when  on  a  lecture 
tour.  Hence  many  people  who  bad  heard 
of  his  immense  mental  and  emotional  dif- 
fusion, thought,  after  meeting  him  and 
eicchanging  a  few  commonplace  words, 
that  he  had  been  much  overrated.  In 
explanation  of  this,  he  said  that  he  saved 
up  his  strength  for  the  benefit  of  his 
audience;  that  as  they  paid  their  money 
in  liberal  allowance  they  were  entitled  to 
his  best  efforts.  And  your  performances 
will  rate  according  to  your  bodily  and 
mental  and  spiritual  condition,  and  don't 
forget  this.  Homer.  You  will  recollect 
I  have  told  you  the  same  in  connection 
with  your  art  performances.  Recollect 
how,  when  you  were  in  Washington — and 


the  few  days  there  were  heaven  to  me,  be- 
cause with  you — four  hours'  work  ex- 
hausted you,  and  than  a  carriage-ride 
about  the  city  rested  you  and  filled  you 
up  again,  for  you  were  the  passive  recipi- 
ent of  the  pervasive,  renovating  spirit 
everywhere  abroad.  Then  your  eyes  were 
open,  but  you  did  not  answer  my  ques- 
tions, and  I  saw  that  you  were  being  im- 
mersed in  the  divine  aftlatus  upon  which 
you,  more  than  most  others,  must  de- 
pend— the  spirit  of  the  beasts  and  birds, 
the  field,  the  woods,  and  not  less  earth's 
human  inhabitants. 

"Yours, 

"T.  W.  D." 

lly  father's  letters  are  the  greatest  ser- 
mons in  the  world.  Arthur  Brisbane  al- 
ways used  to  devour  every  one  of  them. 
He  wore  them  out  reading  them.  The 
idea  always  entertained  him  that  the  let- 
ters I  got  from  home  never  had  a  bit  of 
news  in  them.  He  thinks  my  father  is 
the  greatest  man  he  ever  knew  outside 
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of  his  own  father.  He  doesn't  give  me 
much  credit  for  anything  I  have  done. 
He  thinks  I  reflect  in  a  weak  way  some  of 
mv  father's  ideas. 

I  once  wrote  to  my  father  to  come  on 
from  Oregon  to  Morris  Plains  and  plant 
some  trees  on  my  farm,  that  I  might  re- 
member him  by  them.  After  I  had  mailed 
the  letter  I  realized  that  there  was  some 
kind  of  a  point  in  it  which  left  my  jaw 
exposed;  it  was  promptly  covered  with 
his  fist.  He  wrote  back:  "Thanks  for 
your  invitation;  but  if,  when  I  am  gone, 
you  look  around  and  find  that  I  didn^t 
leave  any  remembrance  with  you  but  a 
few  shade  trees,  be  kind  enough  not  to 
tell  anybody.^* 

Once  I  happened  to  mention  to  my 
father  in  a  letter  that  I  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  playing  poker  on  the  train 
to  pass  the  time  hetween  New  York  and 
Morris  Plains.  The  response  I  got  to 
this  was :  "Out  in  Missouri,  in  1860,  your 
Uncle  John  and  Sam  Eedwick  and  I 
used  to  play  seven-up,  in  the  evening.  One 
evening  I  said:  *John,  will  you  play  me 
a  game  for  fun?'  He  answered:  *No,  I 
don't  want  to  play  unless  it's  for  some- 
thing interesting.'  I  got  back  at  him 
with:  'I  notice  lately,  John,  that  you  are 
not  interested  in  anything  unless  it  has  a 
vicious  tinge  to  it.' " 

Again  my  father  wrote  to  me :  "Homer, 
it  makes  me  sad  to  notice  that  I  am  get- 
ting older  all  the  time  you  are  away  from 
me.  I  often  wonder  whether  it  was  best 
for  you  to  leave  home'' ;  and  again :  "I 
don't  know  much  about  a  life  hereafter, 
but  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  think 
there  is  one.  I  believe  we  either  go  up 
or  down." 

Everv  one  of  these  letters  I  have  been 
speaking  of  was  the  basis  of  a  Brisbane 
editorial.  I  was  talking  to  Brisbane  one 
day,  and  I  happened  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  how,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  came  run- 
ning to  my  father,  telling  him  I  had  the 
belly-ache,  and  asking  him  if  he  wouldn't 
help  me.  My  father  said  to  me:  "No, 
you  go  run  around  a  bit,  you  haven't  suf- 
fered enoiigh  yet,  and  when  you  think 
you  can  listen  to  me,  when  I  tell  you  it 
is  better  to  eat  graham  bread  than  jelly- 
cake  and  plirai-pudding,  then  you  can 
come,  back  to  me."  The  next  day  there 
was  a  big  editorial  by  Brisbane  in  The 
Jo»nial,  in  which  he  said  that  the  com- 
mon people  had  not  suffered  enough  yet. 


When  my  father  saw  Brisbane  for  the 
first  time,  he  sat  and  looked  at  him  for 
a  while,  and  he  said :  "Homer,  I  am  glad 
you  haven't  got  a  head  shaped  like  Mr. 
Brisbane's.  Picture-makers  don't  have 
that  kind  of  a  head;  that's  the  kind  that 
thinks  deep  things,  grinds  them  all  up." 

The  funniest  things  happen  to  me.  I 
am  always  being  taken  for  my  coachman, 
or  a  groom  in  my  stable,  or  some  sort  of 
a  servant.  One  night  I  was  to  lecture  in 
the  Ansonia  Hotel,  in  New  York.  I  was  the 
guest  of  W.  E.  D.  Stokes,  the  proprietor^ 
and  was  given  a  beautiful  suite  of  rooms. 
Before  dressing  I  went  down  to  the  bar- 
ber shop  to  get  shaved;  I  didn't  put  on 
my  collar,  which  I  had  taken  off,  but 
just  turned  up  my  coat  collar;  after  I 
had  been  shaved  I  went  to  get  into  the 
elevator  again,  but  the  negro  elevator 
man  said  to  me:  "Take  that  other  ele- 
vator there."  So  I  went  across  an^ook 
it;  it  stopped  at  the  first  floor,  and  a 
woman  got  in  with  a  mop;  on  the  next 
floor  the  woman  got  off  and  two  bed- 
makers  got  in,  and  on  the  third  floor 
two  fellows  brought  in  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture; and  thafs  the  way  I  traveled  all 
the  way  to  the  nineteenth  floor.  By  and 
by  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  an  ele- 
vator for  the  servants.  I  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  and  said : 

"Stokes,  have  you  got  an  elevator  here- 
that  is  only  used  to  carry  servants?" 

"Yes;    why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know." 

I  always  like  to  handle  my  own  horses,, 
and  frequently  drive  to  the  station  to 
meet  guests.  One  night  I  did  this  when 
I  had  on  a  flannel  shirt.  There  were  lots 
of  other  coachmen  there  to  meet  that 
train;  one  of  them  looked  at  my  fine 
horses,  and  said:  "This  is  Mr.  Daven- 
port's team,  isn't  it?"  Two  or  three  of 
them  made  comments  on  my  horses,  and 
another  of  them  asked :  "Did  he  let  you 
come  out  with  a  flannel  shirt  on  like 
that?"  And  another  one  of  them  turned 
to  the  fellow  next  to  him,  and  said: 
"How  would  you  like  to  have  a  job  like 
that?"  They  got  their  loads  first,  so 
they  didn't  learn  their  mistake. 

At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  it 
was  worse  than  usual.  One  day  a  big, 
pompous  fellow  came  in  while  I  was  exer- 
cising one  of  my  Arabian  horses.  I 
pointed  to  the  horse  two  or  three  times,. 
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explaining  his  fine  points,  but  he  didn't  and  he  pointed  to  my  room  in  which  I 

pay  much  attention.     When  I  was  done,  had  a  collection  of  my  oartooDB,  and  said ; 

he   said :     "Is   Mr.   Davenport   going  to  "Where  did  you  get  your  pull  with  Dav- 

take   all   this   collection   back   to   Morris  enport,  to  get  all  of  those  pictures  you 

Plains?"'    Then  he  pulled  out  a  card  case  borrowed?"     It  was  almost  a  crime  to 

and  handed  me  a  card,  saying:  "I  am  a  tell   that   fellow   that   I    was   Pavenport 

very  dear   friend    of    Mr.    Davenport's,  himself;  as    a  matter    of  fact,  I  didn't 

When  he  comes  in,  tell  him  that  I  called."  tell  him,  but  it  leaked  out,  and  he  was 
sitting  around  the  doorstep  of  my  cabin 

One  day,  also  at  the  Exposition,  I  was  long   after  he   had   any   business   to   be 

telling  a  young  fellow  about  my  horses,  there. 


RooHTtlt  at  tlw  LEneslB  dbutr  k  r«u  >«a.     DiTeDport  plum  tha  two  man  gp  aa  atnilltr  aa 


h  (oi  me,"     Pmldent  Kooaanll  mots  Dmnptrt  ■  wu-m  psnonul  lattar  ..-_  _ 
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I  I>anop«rt  kt  lumH  in  Ui  amb: 

lllllf    Im    koldlBC    tb*    70IIIWH 

la   ridlBs   « 


DAVENPORTS  STORY  OF  JAKE  McLEAN 


I  am  reminded  of  a  story  about  Jake 
Mcljeao.  He  wae  an  odd  man,  and  they 
say  he  never  put  on  a  clean  shirt  except 
when  there  was  a  funeral.  He  was  a 
banker  in  Silverton,  Oregon,  where  I  was 
raised,  and  there  was  never  a  funeral 
there  that  he  didn't  ride  at  the  head  of 
the  procession.  He  had  heen  a  cattle 
man,  and  was  at  this  time  a  banker. 

It  was  the  worst  night  I  can  recall,  and 
I  can  recall  several  bad  ones.  It  was  one 
of  those  nights  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  when  it  is  very  comfortable  to 
be  in  a  solid  honw,  but  it  is  a  horrible 
thing  if  there  is  any  question  about  the 
house.  Father  and  I  were  sitting  up  there 
at  our  house  in  Silverton,  talking  about 
how  comfortable  one  feels  on  such  a 
night,  when  the  stock  is  all  in. 

As  we  were  sitting  there  I  coulcl  just 
hear  through  this  horrible  storm  a  door 
slamming  out  at  the  bam.  I  knew  that 
it  was  terrible  outside,  and  the  barn  door 
could  have  blown  off  for  all  I  would  do. 


but  I  was  afraid  that  father  would  hear 
it,  so  I  began  clearing  my  throat  about 
every  time  I  thought  that  door  was  going 
to  slam.  But  the  wind  played  me  false 
once,  and  he  heard  it.  He  said :  "Homer, 
that  is  the  upstairs  bam  door,  and  if  we 
don't  go  out  and  fix  it  the  roof  will  blow 
off." 

So  we  got  a  lantern  and  started  out. 
We  took  hold  of  each  other  to  brace  our- 
selves against  the  wind,  and  I  went  up 
into  the  barn  and  fastened  the  door  good 
and  tight.  We  decided  to  go  back  through 
the  mud  in  the  road,  as  it  would  help  us 
against  the  wind.  When  we  got  to  the 
sidewalk  by  the  house  a  dog  mshod  along 
and  jumped  up  on  us.  Of  course,  every- 
body in  Silverton  knew  everybody's  dog, 
and  this  was  Prince,  Jake  McLean's  dog. 
Just  then  we  heard  a  horse  galloping  up 
through  the  storm. 

"That  you,  Jake?"  called  father. 

"Yes." " 
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"Where  are  you  going  this  terrible 
Dight?" 

"GoiDg  up  to  ScoDce'e;  they're  all 
down  with  the  diphtheria  there,  and  there 
is  DO  one  to  take  care  of  them." 

"But,  Jake,  this  is  an  awful  night." 

"Yes,  T  know;  but  I  beard  they  were 
sick,  and  I  couldn't  sit  at  home  thinking 
about  it,  so  I  took  my  horse  and  am  going 
up  there." 

"Are  you  a  fool?"  my  father  called  out 
through  the  wind.  "When  you  get  into 
the  dead  timber  you  will  be  killed." 

"I  thought  about  that,  and  I  thought 


that  if  I  could  see  the  falling  limbs  I'd 
probably  dodge  right  into  one;  but  if  I 
couldn't  see  them  at  all,  I'd  be  liable  to 
miss  them." 

"Are  you  sober?"  my  father  called 
again;  "and  going  into  the  dead  timber?" 

"Yes,  and  the  sooner  I  get  there,  the 
better." 

He  turned  his  horse  and  was  lost  in 
the  tempest.  Father  called  to  him  again, 
but  no  response  came. 

Father  and  I  went  in,  built  up  the 
fire,  and  sat  there  talking  about  Jake 
until   two   in   the   morning.     I   thought 


.   T.)    uhUd   brwkaT.' 
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my  father  was  the  beet  man  in  Silverton, 
still  he  knew  too  much  to  do  what  Jake 
was  doing.  My  father  told  me  a  good 
many  things  about  Jake  that  night,  es- 
pecially, that  when  we  all  had  the  small- 
pox, Jake  was  the  only  man  that  came 
and  helped  him. 

The  next  afternoon  Jake  returned.  He 
had  ridden  all  night,  a  distance  of,  per- 
haps, twenty  miles,  through  the  black 
night  of  the  timber,  and  reached  the 
Sconces'  at  daybreak.  He  found  four 
children  dead  in  the  house,  and  the  whole 
family  down  sick;  it  was  a  very  large 
family,  and  Jake  took  care  of  all  of  them 
until  they  were  well.  As  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived and  found  the  dead  bodies,  he  made 
the  rest  as  comfortable  as  possible,  rode 
back  to  town,  got  a  spring  wagon  full 
of  cofRns,  drove  it  back,  and  buried  the 
dead  bodies  himself.  Then  he  nursed  the 
others  back  to  health. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jake  he  insisted 
on  my  drawing  his  picture;  I  drew  it, 
and  I  think  it  was  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  done.  Jake  never  saw 
the  drawing;  he  didn't  care  to  see  it. 
That  wasn't  what  was  bothering  him,  he 
just  wanted  me  to  make  it  before  he 
died. 


RUSSIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR 

FREEDOM 

By  ^A^illiam  H.   Galvani 


NEVER  before  has  official  Rus- 
sia been  so  terribly  exposed 
as  in  these  history-making 
days.  Never  before,  in  these 
days  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, has  any  governing  power  been  held 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  the  Des- 
potism of  the  North.  Surely  a  spectre 
so  brutal,  so  ghastly  and  so  hideous  has 
never,  since  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  as  to 
whether,  in  the  gloomiest  period  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  any  subdivision  of  the  human 
family  ever  sudffered  so  terribly  from  the 
yoke  imposed  by  Tyranny,  Imposture  and 
Privilege,  as  the  people  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Czar.  Nor  have  civil,  military,  and 
priestly  arrogance  and  usurpations  ever 
transformed  any  land  into  such  a  scene 
of  dissension,  of  hatred,  of  persecution, 
and  of  blood,  as  the  twin  monster  of  state- 
craft and  priestcraft  in  the  Holy  Rus- 
sian Empire.  And  all  this  was  deliberate- 
ly planned  and  cruelly  executed  with  but 
one  aim  in  view,  namely — ^that  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  governing  autocracy 
should  not  slip  put  from  its  bloody  hands. 
Civilization^  however,  without  freedom, 
has  never  been  known  to  exist  very  long. 
Hence  the  general  outbreak — an  eruption 
which  bids  well  to  shatter  and  to  scatter 
all  that  has  been  held  together  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people.  The  situation,  indeed,  has 
become  such  that  a  member  of  the  Em- 
peror's Council,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  that  of  a  "Patron  of  Ignorance 
and  Ally  of  Despotism,"  admitted  that 
"It  is  a  frightful  disease  from  which 
Russia  is  suffering.''  A  frightful  dis- 
ease it  certainly  is,  and  its  actual  origin 
in  that  land  dates  back  to  the  remote 
time  of  the  introduction  of  imperialism 
among  the  flourishing  and  peaceful  peas- 
ant republics.  With  this  began  the  "con- 
solidation" of  the  interests  of  the  Em- 


pire, which  was  but  another  name  for 
centralization  of  power,  and  the  increase 
of  appetite  for  autocratic  power  had  con- 
stantly grown  by  what  it  fed  on — ^more 
power. 

It  was,  however,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Romanoff  dynasty,  about  three  hundred 
years  ago,  that  the  centralization  of  pow- 
er began  to  make  its  rapid  strides.  One 
hundred  years  of  the  Romanoff,  and  we 
find  Peter  the  Great  to  have  succeeded  in 
assuming  full  autocratic  control  of  both 
church  and  state — an  alliance  which  has 
never  been  known  to  bring  anything  to 
a  people  but  desolation  and  despair.  An- 
other hundred  years,  and  Russia,  through 
the  then  raging  Napoleonic  wars,  came 
into  contact  with  Western  Europe,  and 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  into  the 
land  of  the  Czar  the  spirit  of  revolution 
against  the  allied  powers — ^the  hierarchy 
and  monarchy. 

The  first  effort  for  constitutional  rights 
was  made  when  Nicholas  I.  announced  his 
own  accession,  in  December,  1825.  This 
organized  effort  was  made  by  the  Decem- 
brists, who  took  advantage  of  the  prevail- 
ing perplexity  of  opinion  during  the  days 
of  the  interregnum,  when  the  people 
were  undecided  on  the  question  of  suc- 
cession. According  to  the  laws  of  pri- 
mogeniture, the  successor  of  Alexander  I. 
should  have  been  Constantine,  the  eldest 
of  his  brothers.  But  Constantine  re- 
nounced the  crown  in  order  to  marry  the 
Countess  Groudsinska,  and  hence,  Nich- 
olas, the  third  son  of  Paul,  became  Em- 
peror-Pontiff of  all  the  Russias.  The  re- 
volt at  his  accession  was  led  by  the  poet, 
Rileveff,  head  of  the  Societv  of  the  North, 
and  Pestel,  head  of  the  Society  of  the 
South.  The  result  of  the  first  struggle 
for  freedom  in  Russia  was  the  ghastly 
execution  of  Pestel,  Rileyeff,  Monravieff- 
Apostol,  Bestuzheff-Riumin,  and  Kakov- 
sky,  while  about  one  hundred  young  men, 
representing  the  flower  of  Russian  intelli- 
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genco,  were  exiled  to  Siberia.  Inspired  by 
the  lives  of  those  who  died  for  liberty  in 
Russia,  a  number  of  young  men  were  led 
to  take  the  "Hannibal  Oath"  of  avenging 
the  memory  of  those  forerunners  of  free- 
dom in  the  land  of  the  Czars,  and  from 
this  small  band  the  work  continued  unin- 
terruptedly to  this  day.  Their  activity, 
however,  was  never  so  systematic  and  so 
far-reaching  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  persistent  effori:  and  heroic 
sacrifice. 

But  princes  and  priests  had  agreed  to 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  civil  society  ac- 
cording to  the  true  spirit  of  their  alliance, 
and  hence  the  struggle  became  more  and 
more  intense.  The  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda was  pushed  into  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  no  district  was  so  remote  but 
that  it  was  reached  by  the  self-sacrificing 
efforts  of  the  men  and  women  who  enlisted 
through  the  war  for  freedom.  Not  only 
had  the  Imperial  government  to  pay  with 
the  lives  of  its  most  servile  tools  for  every 
man  or  woman  who  died  on  the  scaffolds, 
but  every  sacrifice  brought  new  men  and 
women  into  the  ranks  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  fight  it  out.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  intense  activity  that  Alex- 
ander II,  himself,  was  torn  to  fragments 
on  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the  Imperial 
government  inaugurated  through  its  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  agents  a  system  of  civil 
strife  among  the  different  classes  and 
creeds,  constituting  the  population  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  on  the  old  maxim  of  "Di- 
vide and  Govern."  Hence  a  people  who 
heretofore  lived  in  peace  and  amity,  by 
cunning  and  deception,  were  brought  to  a 
state  of  internal  strife  and  hatred,  result- 
ing in  the  direst  calamities  to  the  long- 
suffering  people  of  that  unhappy  land. 

With  the  advent  of  Alexander  III,  in 
March,  1881,  matters  became  still  more 
unbearable.  Alexander,  himself  a  blood- 
thirsty ruffian  by  nature  and  inclination, 
his  rule,  influenced  by  Katkoff,  editor  of 
the  Moscow  Gazette,  Leontieff,  editor  of 
the  Russian  Messenger,  and  Pobiednost- 
seff,  procurator  of  the  Most  Holy  Synod, 
became  the  most  terrible  engine  of  oppres- 
sion and  civil  strife.  To  strangle  the 
growing  spirit  of   democracy   had  more 


than  ever  become  autocracy's  chief  prob- 
lem, and  how  well  it  succeeded  in  this 
work  one  may  well  judge  from  the  fact 
that  scarce  a  household  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Russia,  unless  it  be  among  the 
most  illiterate  classes,  which  has  not  fur- 
nished one  or  more  victims  for  exile,  the 
fortress  or  the  gallows. 

It  was  under  such  a  state  of  affairs  when 
Nicholas  II  came  into  power  in  1895,  and 
among  his  first  public  utterances  was  the 
declaration,  "I  intend  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciple of  autocracy  as  firmly  and  unswerv- 
ingly as  did  my  late  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten father."  This  memorable  declara- 
tion was  made  on  Januarv  29,  1895,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  deputations  who  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  testify  their 
loyalty  by  the  customary  presentation  of 
bread  and  salt;  and  his  majesty  pro- 
nounced his  words  in  a  strong,  clear  voice, 
and  with  a  remarkably  resolute  manner. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  here 
that  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  meant  to  keep 
his  word.  With  so  great  a  galaxy  of  Grand 
Dukes,  with  such  an  army  of  ecclesias- 
tical fakirs,  civil,  military,  naval,  and 
other  promoters  and  adventurers,  sup- 
ported by  the  servility  of  an  editorial 
cabal,  represented  by  such  as  Aksakoff, 
Katkoff,  Leontieff,  Mestshersky,  Souvor- 
in,  and  others,  absolutism  in  all  its  rigor 
was  never  more  triumphant.  The  auto- 
cratic system  became  more  oppressive; 
the  oflBcial  thieves,  more  unscrupulous; 
taxation,  more  unbearable;  education, 
practically  inaccessible;  and  bread, 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  Every  section  of  the 
vast  country  had  become  a  scene  of  civil 
strife.  Finland  was  reduced  to  an  ap- 
palling subjection,  Poland  no  longer  pre- 
sented any  symptoms  of  life,  the  Jews 
completely  ruined,  the  Dukhobors  driven 
out  of  the  country  like  wild  beasts;  the 
Stimdists,  banished;  the  Menonites,  ex- 
patriated; universities,  closed,  and  for 
the  intellectual  representatives  of  the 
communit}'  there  remained  nothing  but 
either  servile  submission,  or  war  unto 
death.  Herein  is  the  secret  of  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  spirit  of  revolt 
in  the  land  of  the  Czars ;  and  neither  Mr. 
William  T.  Stead's  strange  and  startling 
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effort  "to  emancipate  the  Czar''  and  to 
bring  him  and  the  people  closer  to  each 
other,  nor  Count  Tolstoy's  non-resistance 
dream,  could  possibly  check  the  spirit  of 
rebellion. 

The  Manchurian  adventure,  with  its 
vast  system  of  railway  construction,  for- 
tifications, town  building,  and  still  vaster 
svstem  of  official  theft — for  it  is  estimat- 
ed  that  about  three-fourths  of  all  the 
millions  expended  were  stolen  by  the 
bureaucrats  in  charge — paved  the  way  for 
the  memorable  Russo-Japanese  conflict 
with  all  its  dire  consequences  to  the  orga- 
nized brigandage  presided  over  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  Nicholas  Alexandro- 
vitch,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  King  of  Poland,  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  terrible  dis- 
aster in  the  Far  East  and  the  gathering 
storm  at  home  led  the  autocracv  to  a  new 
scheme  of  perjury  and  deception,  in  or- 
der to  create  some  enthusiasm  and  unifica- 
tion of  an  outraged  people  whereby  their 
endless  trials  and  misfortunes  might  be 
met  in  a  spirit  of  resignation.  The  series 
of  edicts,  rescripts,  manifestoes,  etc.,  pur- 
porting to  give  projects  for  commissions 
to  provide  sham  assemblies  to  carry  out 
sham  reforms,  failed  entirely  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  general  revolt.  A  hurried  peace 
was  arranged,  but  that,  too,  with  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  approaching  storm.  The 
revolt  throughout  the  Empire  of  the 
Czar  finally  broke  out,  and  with  what  re- 
sults we  all  know:  the  autocracy  yield- 
ed— the  franchise  was  extended,  the  legis- 
lative power  was  conceded  to  the  assem- 


bly, amnesty  to  many  of  the  political  pris- 
oners granted,  and  if  the  program  is  at 
all  honestly  carried  out,  it  may  lead  to  a 
regeneration  of  Russia.  And  yet  all  that 
was  granted  represents  no  more  than  what 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  asked  of  Alexander  III., 
ten  days  after  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II.  How  much  happier  and  more 
prosperous  Russia  might  have  been  had 
those  concessions  been  made  at  that  time ! 
It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief 
review  of  Russia's  struggle  for  freedom 
without  expressing  the  highest  possible 
admiration  for  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  this  great  upheaval  had  been 
planned  and  brought  about.  Though  the 
struggle  throughout  its  history  had  cost 
so  many  sacrifices,  yet  the  final  consum- 
mation was  so  well  arranged  by  a  system 
of  general  strikes  that  it  might  have  been 
fully  accomplished  without  any  sacri- 
fices whatever.  As  usual,  however,  the 
bureaucracy  in  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire concluded  on  a  carnival  of  crime,  and 
not  only  have  they  allowed  full  swing  to 
the  vicious  and  criminal  of  whom  there 
are  so  many  in  modem  cities,  but 
these  office-holding  criminals  have  them- 
selves participated  in  the  general  looting, 
and  have  taken  no  means  whatever  to 
check  the  bloody  crimes  which  so  horri- 
fied the  whole  civilized  world.  Language 
fails  to  adequately  express  the  world's  in- 
dignation and  contempt  over  the  brutal 
atrocities  perpetrated  upon  defenseless 
men,  women  and  children.  Some  day 
Russia  will  have  to  render  an  accounting 
for  her  many  deeds  of  blood  and  tears, 
for  there  is  somewhere  a  law  of  justice  at 
work  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 


THE  GULLS 


Swift    wings    alight    from    hasty    flight, 

A  council  upon  the  sand; 
And  they  march  away  in  stiff  array, 

A  dignified,  courtly  band. 

They  flutter  and  dip  as  they  follow  the 
ship. 

To  its  mooring  within  the  bay; 
They  scold  and  squeak  with  hungry  beak. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  vanished  day. 

You  would  never  think,  as  they  poise  on 
the  brink 


Of  the  gray  dock,  dark  and  old, 
That  these  modest  folk,  m  their  quaker 
cloak, 
Could  scrabble  so  and  scold. 

And  thev  know  the  hand  that  feeds  the 
band, 
These  vagrants  of  land  and  sea; 
Thev    scream    and    screech    in    wordless 
speech, 
Telling  their  thanks  to  me. 

— Jesflie  Buoy-Darnell. 


The.  PAINTER  of  "FRIVOLOUS  GIRLS" 

HENRIETTA  WHITFIELD  DUNN 


early  turned  to  a  serious  study 
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of  art,  and  when  the  death  of  her  father  beautiful  coloring,  and  an  atmoephere 
forced  her  to  seek  the  commeTcial  value  of  daintiness  that  is  difficult  to  imitate, 
of  her  work,  she  went  to  Boston  to  paint     Harvard  and  Yale  etudenta  are  especially 

partial    to    the    "FrivolouB 
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home  to  American  purchasers,  during  a 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred "Frivolous.  Girls/'  giving  evidence  of 
nimble  fingers,  an  unlimited  capacity  for 
work,  and  no  dearth  of  ideas.  Her  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  by  untiring  work 
and  the  courage  which  is  necessary  to 
start  out  on  original  lines. 

In  the  faces  of  the  "Frivolous  Girls" 
is  reflected  sunny  temperament  and  amia- 
bility, such  as  characterizes  their  creator. 
The  little,  blonde  artist  paints  as  she 
feels,  and  as  she  feels  very  amiably  to- 
ward the  world  she  creates ;  those  amiable 
maids  known  as  the  "Frivolous  Girls" 
with  the  laughing  eyes,  dimpled  cheeks, 
and  fetching  accessories  of  a  girFs  de- 
signing— fluffy  bows,  ruffles,  chiffon  ruffs, 
and  nodding  plimies. 

Anticipating  my  first  meeting  with 
Henrietta  Whitfield  Dunn,  I  had  pictured 
a  "Frivolous  Girl"  in  the  flesh,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed.  There  tripped  into 
my  presence  the  smiling  vision  of  a  little 
Vandyke  blonde  in  a  brown  silk  suit,  with 
laughing  brown  eyes  and  a  large  brown 
velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  autumn 
leaves,  tied  under  a  laughing,  dimpled 
mouth.  The  very  pleasantest  of  greetings 
immediately  made  me  feel  acquainted 
with  the  whole  family  of  "Frivolous 
Girls,"  and  I  went  to  the  studio  that  very 
evening  to  strengthen  the  friendship. 

And  there,  before  her  easel,  stood  the 
same  laughing  vision,  though  this  time 
the  brown  silk  suit  was  almost  wholly 
covered  with  a  brown  denim  ovcrdi'css, 
and  two  camel's-hair  brushes  were  held 
tightly  in  one  comer  of  the  mouth. 

As  I  watched  the  girls  of  rose-laden 
poke-bonnets,  enchanting  lovelocks,  and 
coquettish  mien  materialize.  Miss  Dunn 
told  me  something  about  them.  My  first 
question  was  the  usual  one:  "Why  do  they 
call  them  'Frivolous' ?"  And  to  this  she 
replied:  "I  really  do  not  know,  but  the 
Harvard  and  Yale  boys,  who  have  their 
rooms  lined  with  them,  say  it  is  because 
girls  who  will  wear  so  much  finery  cer- 
tainly must  spend  much  time  and  much 
money  upon  their  toilettes,  and  so  are 
frivolous.  A  New  York  friend  first  called 
them  'Frivolous,'  and  the  name  has  never 
left  them." 

"It  is  a  good  thing,"  continued  the  lit- 
tle artist,  "to  have  my  girls  known  by 
some  title.  Wherever  I  go  I  meet  some- 
one who  recognizes  me  or  them,  and  the 


formalities  of  introduction  are  pleasantly 
dispensed  with." 

"They  tell  me  that  you  get  many  ideas 
from  your  mirror,"  I  ventured,  and  then 
I  found  that  I  had  embarrassed  the  lit- 
tle lady.  She  blushed  crimson,  and 
responded  amiably,  though  emphatically: 
"Now,  that  is  not  so.  An  Eastern  inter- 
viewer once  made  such  a  statement,  but 
it  is  not  true.  Of  course,  I  do  often  prac- 
tice a  pose  before  my  mirror,  but  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  be  constantly  painting  my 
own  self.  In  fact,  I  am  always  hunting 
new  types,  and  that  is  why  I  like  to  paint 
the  girls  of  the  states  in  which  I  visit. 
In  Southern  California,  I  painted  half 
a  dozen  society  girls,  and,  do  you  know, 
they  were  the  ones  that  everybody  paused 
in  front  of  at  my  exhibition.  Even  strang- 
ers wanted  to  buy  them,  and  so  I  made 
several  duplicates  for  the  market.  There 
is  an  advantage,  you  see,  in  studying 
from  life. 

"And,  speaking  about  myself,  some 
strange  ideas  of  me  are  formed  from  the 
fact  that  my  girls  are  styled  'Frivolous.' 
A  Boston  interviewer  stated  that  I  went 
down  the  street  chewing  gum  and  choco- 
late caramels!  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  I  bought  all  the  papers  to  be  had 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  scratched  that 
line  out  very  carefully  before  scattering 
them  among  my  friends!" 

Asked  to  what  her  success  is  due,  Miss 
Dunn  replies :  "I  am  not  afraid  to  strike 
out  in  original  lines,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
to  work.  I  try  to  make  my  girls  just  as 
pretty,  just  as  intelligent,  and  just  as 
dainty  as  I  can.  And  that  is  all  the  for- 
mula for  success  in  similar  work  that  I 


» 


can  give. 

Across  two  continents,  Henrietta  Dunn 
has  sought  and  painted  the  "Frivolous 
Girl."  The  languor  of  Italy,  the  chic, 
inimitable  style  of  the  Parisian,  and  the 
robust  beauty  of  the  German,  are  distinct- 
ly traceable  in  the  reproductions  of  her 
brush.  She  says:  "Next  Spring  I  am 
going  to  Italy  again.  I  want  to  study 
with  a  master  who  paints  strongly-lined, 
haggard  faces  full  of  character.  Oh,  no ! 
I  shall  not  paint  that  kind,  except  with 
him.  I  shall  continue  to  paint  the  dainty 
girls,  but  I  think  I  can  add  something  to 
even  so  contrasting  a  type  after  I  have 
come  to  understand  such  a  master  as  I 
have  in  mind.  I  am  only  an  art  student, 
vou  know." 


"A  p«tli  of  rail'" 


AT  THE  GATES  OF  MYSTERY 

By  Eleanor  ^Vo^tluIl^n  Mocdonald 


THE  necromancy  of  the  heayena 
is  for  all.  He  is  dull  of  spirit, 
indeed,  who  must  seek  in  dis- 
tant travel  the  novelty  and 
grandeur  that  will  eatisfy  his 
eoul,  when  directly  overhead,  in  a  single 
quarter  hour,  the  clouds  pass  through  a 
myriad  changes  of  scenery.  ThousandB  of 
pilgrims  have  lingered  awe-struck  before 
Whitney  and  Eliaa,  ironically  blind,  while 
miles  above  the  structures  thev  admired. 


Whitney  heaped  on  Whitney  floated  by. 

Familiarity  alone  has  robbed  the  sky  phe- 
nomena of  their  proper  impresaiveness. 
If  the  sun  sank  and  rose  again  but  once 
in  a  century  of  monotony,  with  what  wor- 
shipful awe  we  would  await  that  day- 
break. Spellbound,  we  would  gaze  upon 
the  faint  gray  mists,  creeping  up,  cold  and 
passive,  from  the  earth,  and  gliding  in 
level  plains  until  the  iirst  sunbeam  sent 
them  flying  in  shimniering  ribbons;     we 
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would  stand  enraptured  as  the  blood-red  The  mystery  of  dawn  has  deteriorated 
ball  slipped  out  of  the  dimness  beyond,  into  a  commonplace;  but  more  tragic 
while  the  tattered  vapors  wreathed  and  still,  daily  intimacy  has  blinded  us  to 
wound  until,  without  a  moment's  warn-  sky-scenery  that  drifts  from  splendor  into 
in^,  they  rolled  in  iridescent  masses,  foun-  splendor  a  thousand  times  in  a  single 
dationless,  impossible.  Is  the  telescope-  hour.  He  who  will  dream  away  a  sum- 
studied,  occasional  eclipse  more  full  of  mer  afternoon,  an  idle  watcher  of  the 
wonder  than  this  daily  manifestation  to  vision  in  the  sky,  will  find  in  clouds  an 
which  we  are  indifferent?  originality    and    individuality    more    re- 
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freshing  than  the  variety  in  sea  or  for- 
est. Clouds,  above  all  other  forms  of  in- 
animate nature,  reflect  and  typify  the  im- 
recordable  history  of  mankind.  Soul-en- 
righing  and  derisively  evanescent,  they  are 
the  symbol  of  man's  eternal  clutch  at  the 
intangible. 

We  of  the  latter  davs  have  lost  our 
racial  birthright.  The  sublimity  of  the 
heavens  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our 
primitive  forefathers.  After  the  passing 
of  the  first  wild  terror  with  which  thev 
associated  the  fog  with  malarial  sick- 
nesses, and  the  cloud  with  devastation  by 
storm,  the  early  generations  began  to 
symbolize  their  experience  with  these 
forces.  Their  attempt  at  explanation  re- 
sulted not  in  scientific  theory,  but  in  the 
creation  of  myths.  In  dramatic  clothing, 
cloud-life  appears  in  the  stories  of  every 
nation;  in  tiie  books  of  Hindoo  wisdom, 
in  the  Norse  Saga,  in  the  inspired  verses 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Indian  legends, 
and  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  Germans. 
Greece  personified  the  cloud  in  Hermes, 
that  merry  gad-about  of  the  sky,  the  God 
of  theft  and  lying  and  of  concealing 
mists;  the  blinder  of  the  thousand  star- 
eyes  of  Argus. 

The  heavens  made  their  strongest  ap- 
peal, however,  to  the  primitive  peoples 
of  humid  Ireland.  Cloud-life  is  insep- 
arably interwoven  through  Celtic  myths, 
fantastic  and  incoherent  as  the  mists  that 
cling  about  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  shift- 
ing castles  in  the  sky  were,  and  still  are, 
treasure-houses  of  delight  to  this  race  of 
dreamers.  The  enchanted  eyes  of  the 
Gaelic  peasant  behold  with  rapture  the 
"Shadowy  Horses'^  plunging  through  the 
twilight.  The  modem  exponent  of  Celtic 
mysticism,  Yeats,  has  caught  up  the  cry 
of  the  spirit-hosts  which  has  thrilled  the 
Irish  heart  in  all  ages: 

''Away,  come  away: 
Empty  your  heart  of  its  mortal  dream. 
The  winds  awaken,  the  leaves  whirl  round, 
Our   cheeks   are   pale,   our   hair   is   «n- 

bound. 
Our  hearts  are  heaving,    our    eyes    are 

agleam. 
Our  arms  are  waving,  our  lips  are  apart; 
And  if  any  gaze  on  our  rushing  band. 
We  come  between  him  and  the  deed  of 

his  hand; 
We  come  between  him  and  the  hope  of 

hi^  heart." 


It  is  the  daily  message  of  the  clouds  to 
us;  but  modem  eyes,  alas,  are  blind  to 
visions.  So  it  happened  to  those  remote 
ancestors  of  ours.  Their  imagination 
blunted  quickly,  and  they  outgrew  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  natural  phe- 
nomena into  terms  of  animate  life.  A 
new  relation  between  human  and  cloud 
nature  was  begim  when  men  looked  to 
the  sky  for  instruction,  as  well  as  inspira- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  the  con- 
nection became  apparent  between  certain 
formations  of  clouds  and  the  weather.  At 
the  foot  of  Nature  the  race  learned  the 
trick  of  prophecy.  Modem  science  has 
not  evolved  a  code  more  accurate  than 
the  quaint  and  often-quoted  old  weather 
jingles  transmitted  to  us  by  those  early 
dwellers  in  the  open  air.  The  mariner- 
peoples  quickly  discovered  the  omen  of  a 
mottled  sky,  and  passed  on  the  warning: 
"If  clouds  do  look  as  if  scratched  by  a  hen. 
Get  ready  to  reef  your  top-sails  then.'* 

The  Anglian  herder  deduced  his  easy 
philosophy  from  observation  of  the  heav- 
ens and  framed  it  in  a  happy  lilt : 

"If   wooly    fleeces   spread   the   heavenly 

way. 
No  rain,  be  sure,  disturbs  the  summer's 

day.'' 

The  poetic  fancy  of  these  people  en- 
dowed clouds  with  the  only  nomenclature 
they  possessed  imtil  within  the  past  cen- 
tury; a  classification  based  entirely  upon 
the  appeal  of  vapor  to  the  vision.  The 
delicate  white  wisps  that  often  streak  an 
otherwise  clear,  blue  sky  with  signals  of 
rain,  first  foimd  their  way  into  the  popu- 
lar vocabulary  as  "mares'  tails."  When 
the  wind  swept  the  fine  tracery  into  more 
compact  formations,  the  rippled  appear- 
ance became  known  as  a  "mackerel  sky.*' 
"Noah's  Ark"  was  the  good  old-folk  name 
for  the  long,  dark  phantom  that  rides  the 
heavens  during  a  storm. 

Spirit-like,  clouds  have  eluded  scien- 
tific classification  until  within  compara- 
tively recent  times,  when  the  discovery 
was  made  of  a  semi-constant  characteris- 
tic; the  adherence  of  certain  formations 
to  certain  altitudes.  For  convenience 
sake  the  hand  of  science  divided  the  sky 
into  a  series  of  levels,  each  inhabited  by 
its  own  peculiar  cloud.  The  highest  re- 
gion is  the  haimt  of  apparently  moticMi- 
less  little  meshes  called  cirri.  These  deli- 
cate clouds  never  even  graze  the  peaks 
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of  the  world's  highest  mountains,  and 
float  at  an  altitude  of  such  inco!]~"ivable 
cold  that  they  are,  in  reality,  fnipiients  of 
ice.  Wholly  unaffected  by  any  impurity 
of  mist  or  gas  or  smoke,  they  are  in  the 
most  exaltcdly  ethereal  state  compatible 
with  visibility;  receiving  the  sun's  light 
in  ita  greatest  intensity,  their  white  is 
more  dazzling  and  their  colors  more  vivid 
than  those  of  any  other  clouds.  Beneath 
the  cirri,  but  separated  from  them  by  a 
vast  interval,  drift  the  wizard  bars  known 
as  strati,  and  the  summer-day  clouds,  the 
cumuli,  surf-like,  and  familiar  from  their 
"silver  lining."  Lowest  in  the  firmament 
hangs  the  dark,  ominous  nimbus,  or  rain- 
cloud;  a  murky  fog  that  neither  sinks 
nor  soars. 

Any  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  the  phenomena  through  which 
Nature  reveals  herself  must  be  looked 
upon  the  light  of  a  triumph.  At  the 
game  time,  it  is  a  singularly  comforting 


reflection  that  none  of  the  specific  gains 
in  information  contributed  by  science 
have  power  to  add  one  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  heavens;  that  the  man  who  is 
neither  student  nor  scientist  nor  artist 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  more  profound 
and  vital  than  any  of  these.  The  clouds 
which  burst  into  conflagration  at  sunset 
in  flames  of  gold  and  orange,  crimson  and 
purple,  and  crumble  away  into  ashes  of 
cold  blues  and  grays,  do  not  waste  their 
splendor  because  the  multitudes  cannot 
explain  them. 

The  esthetic  ministry  of  clouds  ic  ele- 
mental as  it  is  abundant.  From  them 
flows  something  that  becomes  a  part  of 
the  receptive  soul  without  co-operation  of 
the  intellect.  Sometimes  tranquil,  some- 
times awful,  just  as  near  to  laughter  as 
they  are  to  tears;  human  in  their  pas- 
sions, and  divine  in  their  aspirations,  their 
appeal  is  to  the  spirit  which  they  express 
'  and  svmbolize. 


t  In  tb*  "■aut  pUOM." 


Drawn  by  Hmraj  Wade. 

*'He  called  londlj,  but  the  soreams  of  the  wind  drowned  hia  Toioe,  and  the  aoffooatmf  anow  ancom- 
paaaed  him.     There  were  no  direotiona;  it  waa  all  a  blind  awirl  of  fury." 

(Glad  Tidings  on  the  Hackamore,  page  543.) 
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GLAD  TIDINGS  ON  THE 

HACKAMORE 

By  Artl»r  A.  &«.. 

A  WELL  SET-UP  YOUNG  MAN  in  corduroys  rode  a  wiry,  bald-faced 
cow-pony  up  to  the  hitching-rack  in  front  of  the  Commercial  Hotel 
at  Washburn,  in  the  range  country,  and  dismounted^  He  tied  the 
cayuse  and  strode  into  the  shabby  room  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ofiSce  and  bar  at  that  more  or  less  famous  hostelry,  to  the 
not  unmusical  accompaniment  x>t  jingling  spurs,  a  gentleman  swashbuckler  bom 
two  hundred  years  late. 

The  "drummers,*'  playing  "cincV  in  a  comer,  eyed  him  with  some  interest, 
and  one  of  them  remarked  carelessly:  '^e  ain't  the  real  tiling.  Too  cI^ol  Looks 
as  if  he'd  stepped  out  of  'Arizona.' "  These  observations,  unheard  or  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Jim  Amsworth,  sometime  cotillion  leader  and  crack  athlete,  now  foreman 
of  his  father's  big  ranch  on  the  Hackanu)re,  had  in  them  much  of  Ixuth,  for  his 
face  and  figure  were  too  thoroughbred  for  a  type  of  the  puncher  on  our  fast-reced- 
ing cattle  frontier.  Neither  did  it  require  remarkable  keenness  of  perciBption  on 
the  part  of  his  critics  ix>  reach  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  sable  dieep  of  some 
family  of  'Wells,"  banished  West  for  experience,  and  that  the  paternal  pocketbook 
might  be  eased  a  bit.    There  are  many  such  in  the  wilderness. 

The  cynosure  of  these  eyes  nodded  agreeably  te  the  bartender's  remark  as  to 
the  weather,  pulled  a  chair  up  to  a  window  and  began  sorting  out  his  week's 
accumulation  of  maiL  He.  rolled  a  brown-paper  cigarette  and  examined  the  post- 
marks on  some  half-dozen  letters  bearing  Eastern  postmarks  and  a  bundle  of 
Christmas  magazines.  The  first  of  his*  letters  he  read  without  enthusiasm.  It  was 
from  a  fellow  Princetonian,  and  related  chiefly  te  tarpon  fishing  on  the  Florida 
coast.  It  is  of  no  moment  here.  He  skimmed  through  three  others  hurriedly, 
held  a  tinted  ''girl  letter,"  which  bore  a  crest,  up  te  the  light,  ruminated  a  homesick 
moment,  put  it  into  an  inside  pocket,  tore  open  a  business-like  envelope,  bearing 
the  legend,  "Ainsworth  &  Company,"  and  lighted  his  cigarette.  As  he  read,  happi- 
ness stole  into  his  heart  and  ticked  his  nerves  like  electricity.  His  father  told 
him  to  place  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  ranch  and  come  home.  His  letter  was 
short,  but  tinged  with  a  geniality  the  parentel  epistles  generally  lacked. 

Jim  Ainsworth  was  not  a  soft  one,  and  much  of  his  sentiment  had  been 
knocked  out  of  him  by  three  years  of  hard  riding  and  rough  living,  yet  something 
very  like  a  blur  got  into  his  eyes,  and  he  saw,  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  little 
cattle  town's  main  street  of  ramshackle,  unpainted  pine  saloons  aud  general  stores 
which  lay  out  of  the  window  through  which  he  looked.  But  he  looked  over  and 
beyond  this  intangible  haze  of  desolation  with  clearer  vision,  back  along  the  road 
he  had  come  three  years  before,  two  thousand  miles,  to  a  great,  throbbing,  beautiful 
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city  which  was  his  home^  to  a  great  house  on  the  ayenuey  to  wealth  and  Inzuiy  and 
ease,  mndi  as  Michael  glimpses  back  through  the  arid  ages  to  lost  Paradise.  In 
that  old  home  he  saw  a  stately  mother  with  a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  sweet  face, 
and  a  sister,  the  like  of  whom  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Wyondng  nor  even  compre- 
hended; a  beautiful  picture  girl.  He  saw  a  fine,  gray-haired  old  man  of  afbdrs 
standing  before  a  cheery,  open  fire  in  a  library  heavy  with  rare  furniture  and 
rarer  books,  kindliness  beaming  on  his  high-bred  face,  and  a  hand  of  welcome 
extended  to  him.  He  saw — or  thought  he  saw — aiwther  picture,  "wondrous 
fair*' — ^but  that  reminded  him,  and  he  dived  into  his  pocket  for  the  remaining  let- 
ter, the  one  with  the  crest.  Had  he  been  three  years  younger  he  would  have  kissed 
it  surreptitiously,  but  as  it  was,  he  opened  it  with  unusual  care  and  read  devour- 
ingly from  the  first  line,  which  ran :  "A  little  bird  has  told  me  that  the  ban'  is 
removed;  that  a  certain  doting  papa  has  at  last  discovered  a  great  truth  amounting 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  the  very  dearest  fellow  on  earth,  and  that  you  are  coming 
home  in  triumph  at  Christmas,^'  to  the  closing  one,  which  read:  '^ow,  Jiiiixm^ 
if  you  love  me,  don't  fail  to  come  for  the  Holidays,  for  there  is  to  be  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  killing  for  you.  There  will  be  much  dancing,  vast  feasting,  and  just 
a  little  drinking  m  your  honor,  and  the  happiest  girl  in  all  this  big  town,  will  be, 

''Matmk/' 

He  read  the  letter  a  second  time  to  let  the  intoxicating  blessedness  of  it  soak  in, 
then  pulled  himself  together  and  did  just  what  any  other  dutiful  son  and  faithful 
lover  would  have  done,  drew  his  big  hat  firmly  upon  his  head,  hurried  across  the 
street  to  the  little  road  station  and  sent  two  tel^rams.  His  departure  started  a 
delineation  of  his  virtues  as  a  "game  one,''  on  the  part  of  the  bartender,  and  the 
locJigers,  who  had  watched  the  son  of  a  real  millionaire  with  absorbing  interest,  were 
much  edified  thereby.  Praise  from  bartenders,  like  praise  from  Sir  Hubert,  is 
praise  indeed,  and  the  card  players  forgot  who  had  been  "cinched,"  and  watched 
through  the  grimy  windows  the  interesting  personage  leave  the  "depot,"  cross  the 
square  to  where  his  freighters  were  loading  supplies,  give  a  few  rapid  directions, 
light  another  cigarette  and  mount  his  horse  to  ride  twenty  miles  north,  where,  in 
a  bend  of  the  Hackamore,  was  the  group  of  sod  buildings  and  wire  corrals  which 
constituted  the  home  ranch. 

There  are  December  days  on  the  plains  which  are  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
and  this  was  one  such.  The  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  get  into  strong 
blood  and  urge  it  to  rise  in  the  stirrups  and  ride  hard  and  mercilessly.  The  sun, 
tc^  had  a  cl^  field  and  every  favor,  and  its  rays  put  mischief  into  the  hearts  of 
the  prairie  dogs,  which  sat  up  like  so  many  little  Mohammedans  at  prayer  before 
their  domiciles,  and  barked  at  the  man  and  at  the  pony  and  at  the  little  puffs  of 
dust  which  rose  behind  them  in  the  trail.  The  Siberian  exile,  who  has  survived 
his  term,  must  feel  something  like  regret  at  leaving  the  terribly  familiar  Steppes, 
his  fellow  prisoners,  the  dog  which  had  been  his  friend  and  companion,  and  all  the 
familiar  settings  of  the  drama  of  misery  which  he  has  played  to  the  end.  It  was 
in  some  such  way  that  Jim  Ainsworth  was  looking  at  the  receding  miles  of  cheer- 
less^ dun-colored  monotony.  He  encompassed  it  all,  from  the  badger  sunning 
himself  before  his  hole  and  the  great  prairie  hawk  wheeling  and  circling  above,  to 
the  foothills  away  to  the  west,  where  he  and  his  men  had  fought  it  out  with  the 
"rustlers,"  two  years  before.  That  had  been  a  sanguinary  bit  of  realism,  and 
the  enemy  carried  off  two  of  their  number  on  their  saddle  bows  and  ran  for  the 
mountains  when  it  was  over.  He  was  already  beginning  his  farewell  to  this  limit- 
less prison  house  which  he  was  leaving. 

"Cap,  old  man,"  he  said,  stroking  his  horse's  frayed-out  mane,  '^'m  going 
to  quit  you.  Governor's  sent  for  me,  and  I'm  going  bade  to  (Jod's  country."  The 
horse  was  a  good  listener  and  kept  up  a  good  show  of  speed  the  whil^  so  his  master 
talked  on:  "But  the  boys'll  be  good  to  you  for  my  sake,  and  maybe  111  send  for 
you  sometime,  just  to  show  those  dock-tailed  dude  horses  down  there  what  the  real 
article  is  like.  I  believe  you  can  leam  polo,  old  as  you  are."  The  horse  accepted 
the  statement  as  a  truth,  and  his  rider  fell  to  plan  making.    The  faU  had  been 
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nniisiially  open,  and  although  it  was  well  into  December,  the  cattle  were  still  on  the 
svunmer  range.  It  would  require  the  next  wedc  to  round  them  up  and  bring,  than 
into  the  winter  pastures  and  within  reach  of  ^'roughness/'  Eyerything  must  1)C 
left  in  ship-shape  for  the  winter,  which  comes  at  any  time.  The  new  dieds  were 
done,  thank  goodness,  and  there  was  plenty  of  hay.  '^y  George,''  he  said  aloud, 
^Ik  about  perrersity.  This  morning  I  was  hmkering  after  llie  fleshpots  and 
wondering  if  I'd  ever  get  into  a  dress  suit  again,  and  here  I  am  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  almost  melancholy  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  a  few  bunches  of 
steers,  a  herd  of  ponies  and  a  dozen  cow-hands.  I'll  make  Ike  foreman.  He's 
smart  and  honest,  and  knows  the  business.  I'll  raise  his  pay.  Yes,  111  raise  all 
their  pay.    It  will  help  to  make  the  good-bye  better." 

It  was  almost  dark  when  he  rode  down  into  the  valley  of  the  stream  which 
courtesy  called  the  Hackamore  Biver,  and  the  outlines  of  the  ranch  houses  rose 
up,  dim  and  indistinct,  a  few  rods  before  him.  A  prankish  notion  seized  him; 
he  drew  his  "gun,"  emptied  the  six  chambers  into  the  air,  gave  ''Cap*'  the  spurs 
and  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  the  uDost  approved  style.  The  men  who  had  been 
about  their  evening's  work  came  running  from  all  quarters  at  the  unusual  manner 
of  the  Boss'  arrival,  and  one  more  privileged  pulled  him  from  the  horse  and 
eased  him  to  the  ground.  *'No,  Ike,  I'm  not  drunk,"  said  the  hilarious  one,  *T)ut 
don't  you  remember  that  when  you  used  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  years  ago,  down 
in  Kansas,  you  heard  a  good  deal  this  time  of  year  about  'glad  tidings  of  great  joy*  ? 
Well,  that's  whafs  the  matter  with  me,  Ike;  it's  a  case  of  glad  tidings;  I'm  going 

home." 

*     *     * 

Ten  days  later,  a  man  who  had  wired:  ''Will  be  home  Christmas  morning," 
was  fighting  for  his  life,  away  out  on  the  treeless  plateau,  and  making  a  brave 
effort  alone  against  a  blizzard  to  keep  his  word,  while  Christmas  shoppers  were 
thronging  the  streets  of  a  distant  city,  and  a  great  house  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
was  being  made  ready  with  mistletoe  and  hoUy,  regal  trappings  of  the  season^  for 
his  homecoming.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope,  this  groping  one's  way  from  death  to  life 
in  a  Wyoming  snowstorm,  and  he  knew  it,  but  struggled  blindly  on. 

Tlu*ee  hours  before,  when  he  climbed  into  the  buckboard  beside  Ike  for  the 
trip  to  town  and  the  tndn,  there  had  been  a  heavy  cloud  draping  the  north,  and 
the  wind  whined  ominously.  However,  there  was  a  plain,  straight-away  road,  they 
were  wrapped  up  warmly  in  buffalo  robes,  and  if  he  would  dine  at  home  on  Christ- 
mas day,  Jim  Ainsworth  must  be  snugly  ensconced  in  a  Pullman  berth  that  night 
on  the  Omdia  train.  There  was  a  round  of  hearty  hand-grasps,  many  rude  "take 
keer  of  yourself s,"  and  then  they  drove  away. 

"Well  have  to  pound  'em  on  the  back  a  little,"  remarked  Ike,  sententiously,  as 
he  whipped  up  the  ponies,  "for  that  bunch  of  clouds  up  there  looks  bilious.  That's 
the  kind  tiiat  brought  on  the  big  blizzard  last  year,  you  remember.  The  one 
Windy  Miller  was  froze  in." 

Then  the  two  lost  themselves  in  reminiscences  of  the  three  years  of  their  rela- 
tionship as  master  and  man,  and  they  failed  to  note  the  increasing  coldness  or 
the  roar  at  their  backs,  as  of  an  oncoming  express  train. 

Half-way  to  town  the  billow  of  snow  and  flying  ice  rolled  over  them,  and 
blotted  out  the  world.  The  ponies,  wise  in  their  generation,  broke  out  into  a  run, 
and  the  men,  muffled  to  their  eyes,  crouched  low  in  the  pitching,  swaying  vehicle. 
They  must  have  gone  so  for  several  miles,  and  then  something  happened — ^a  canyon, 
perhaps — ^no  one  ever  knew,  for  the  ponies  were  found  in  Swede  John's  corral  the 
next  day  with  shreds  of  hiumess  hanging  to  th^n — and  Jim  Ainsworth  was  alone 
at  the  mercy  of  a  blizzard,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in  fifteen  years. 

He  called  loudly,  but  the  screams  of  the  wind  drowned  his  voice,  and  the 
suffocating  snow  encompassed  him.  There  were  no  directions,  it  was  tJl  a  blind 
swirl  of  fury.  He  wondered  vaguely  what  had  become  of  Ike,  and  how  it  came 
that  he  was  down  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  but  fear  had  not  touched  him, 
and  he  felt  strangely  confident.    He  would  drift  with  the  wind  and  find  shelter 
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somewhere.  Some  refuge  into  which  he  could  ctb,wI  until  the  wind  had  worn 
itself  out.  How  long  he  had  been  stumbling  and  floundering  throuj^  the  drifts, 
he  coidd  not  teU.  Tune  had  ceased  for  him,  and  all  the  world  seemed  stunned  by 
this  sudden  fury  of  the  storm-god.  Then  the  javelins  of  the  little  ice-demons 
pricked  him  back  into  consciousness  and  he  felt  the  horror  of  it  all.  He  shrieked 
in  his  frenzy^  but  could  not  hear  his  own  voice.  He  recalled  the  stories  of  men 
who  had  died  even  as  he  was  about  to  die.  ^e  struck  insanely  at  the  thing  which 
was  swathing  him  with  its  winding  sheet.  He  fell,  and  with  difficulty  got  upon 
his  feet  again,  to  be  beaten  by  the  arms  of  the  wind.  His  body  had  turned  to  lead, 
and  he  dragged  himself  along,  to  fall  again.  Now  he  felt  very  happy,  the  fear  was 
gone,  and  his  eyes  were  heavy  for  sleep.  It  miust  have  been  hours  since  he  found 
himself  in  the  snow  alone.  Me  would  miss  the  train  and  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
day  at  hom^  but  there  would  be  other  trains  and  he  could  go  home  later — ^now  he 
would  sleep.  The  happiness  in  store  for  him  when  he  should  sleep. off  this  exhaus- 
tion was  a  great  joy.  How  kind  was  the  blessed  snow,  and  what  a  downy  pillow 
the  drift  made.  He  vaguely  recalled  that  this  was  the  season  of  .  great  rejoic- 
ing. Tes,  rejoicing,  indeed.  He  heard  the  church  bells — Christmieis  chimes,  the 
chanting,  surpliced  boys — and  their  song — the  familiar  song  th^  sang.  ''Behold, 
I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.''  He  h^trd  much  more,  but 
sleep  was — sweet — he  was  dreaming  and  in  his  dream  he  beheld  the  s^ory. 

*    *    * 

When  the  wind  rested,  two  days  later,  and  the  great  white  sea  gave  up  its 
dead,  the  searchers  found  Ike,  the  cow-puncher,  stark  and  rigid  on  the  traiL  It 
was  not  until  the  next  morning,  the  festal  Christmas  morning,  when  church  bells 
were  ringing  in  a  distant  city  and  the  boys  in  white  were  singing,  Teace  (m  earOi, 
good  will  to  men,''  that  they  found  the  other,  where  the  snow  had  spread  his  bed. 
They  raised  him  tenderly,  these  rougji  men,  lest  they  migjit  awaken  him,  for  in 
his  face  were  reflected  "Glad  tidings  of  great  joy.'' 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  WINTER  WREN 

Know  y^  the  song  that  the  wood  wren  sings, 
The  shy,  brown  wren  with  gold-barred  wings  ? 

I  heard  bim  late  in  the  forest  deep. 

And  he  waked  the  silent  wood  from  sleep; 

For  he  sang  love's  joy  but  not  love's  pain. 
Over  and  over  the  sweet  refrain. 

Wild,  wild  and  free,  with  no  thought  of  art^ 
He  sang  to  his  mate  from  his  throbbing  heart. 

Sang  to  his  mate  on  her  hidden  nest. 

To  the  little  ones  nestled  'neath  her  breast. 

Sweet,  sweet  the  cadence,  sweet  his  will, 
While  the  greenwood  listoied  and  was  still. 

Down  through  the  gloom  a  sunbeam  danced 
To  gild  the  path  where  I  stood,  entranced 

By  the  wmg  of  love,  hy  the  lullaby 
That  stirrea  my  sold  to  ecstasy; 

And  I  cried,  ^Sing  ever,  wee,  brown  wren. 
Thy  joy  is  beyond  the  joy  of  men." 

— -Amaic  Laura  MilUr 


MY  GENTLEMAN  GARDENER 

By    A.    W.    Sarel 

GENTLEMAN  wants  to  epeak  to  you.  Ma," 

I  was  ansojed  at  the  early  momiug    vidtor,   but  I  aroBe 
from  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall.     There  stood  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow,  handsome,  with  carefully  waxed  moustache, 
and  dressed   according  to  the  latest  Bond   Street  style — even 
to  a  pair  of  tan  dogsldu  gloves  folded  and  held  Diligently  in  his  hand  along  with 
his  soft  gray  felt  hat. 

I  said,  "Good  morning." 

He  gave  a  courteous  little  bow  and,  handing  me  his  card,  responded :     "Ton 
very  kindly  said  I  could  do  your  garden  for  you,  did  you  not?" 

I  gasped.  Was  this  my  gardener? 
Waa  this  the  young  fellow  just  out  from 
Endand,  who  was  a  little  hard  up  and 
ready  to  work  for  his  meals?  I  was  so 
surprised  I  really  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but,  hearing  an  ominous  giggle  from 
one  of  my  little  hoys  in  the  dining-room, 
and  a  warning,  "be  quiet,"  from  their 
fa&er,  I  pnlled  my  thoui^ts  back  into 
place^  and  said,  '^es,  but  don't  yon  think 
your  clothes  will  get  soiled  P" 

"Ah  (with  tfiat  excessively  English 
drawl),  no,  I  can  take  off  my  coat,  yon 
know,  and  roll  up  my  sleeves,  and  it's  alto- 
gether too  much  fag  to  mind  about  one's 
appearance,  don't-cher  know." 

"Can  you  do  the  work?    Do  yon  know 
anything  aboot  gardening?"  I  asked. 

"Ah,  m  try.  ni  do  my  best,  and  of 
course  if  I  am  not  qnite  up  to  the  mark, 
you  can  just  give  me  my  marching  or- ' 
ders.** 

"Well,  have  yon  had  breakfast  yet?" 
I  said,  remembenng  that  Mrs.  Welk  had 
laid  particular  stress  upon  his  having 
three  meals  a  day,  as  she  claimed  be  was 
all  but  starving;  a  circumstance  which  I 
could  hardly  believe  after  seeing  the 
young  man  and  his  attire. 

He  nve  a  queer  little  smile  and 
said,  "No?' 

"Then  come  in  at  once,"  I  said,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  dining-room.  As 
I  did  so  I  just  got  a  peep  at  the  little  bit 
of  pasteboard  on  which  was  engraved, 
"Mr.  Herbert  Stowes  Montagnard." 

What  could  I  do  but  introduce  him 
as,  "Mr.  Montagnard,  who  hod  eome  to 
help  me  in  the  garden."  ^ 

My  fausband  got  up,  looked  ailly,  and 
ottered  something  like,  "Have  a  cup  of     ..^  (,„^  ,^,  ,— 
coffee,"  and  sat  down.  r         ■  ■      - 

My  gardener  seated  himself  while  the  ! 
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CbiDamm    fetded 

a    piste,    cup    tnd  x"""     ^  t- 

BBucer,  knife,  fork 
and  spoon.  Then  I 
noticed  he  felt  be- 
side and  under  his 
plate,  evidentl;  for 
a  table  napkin.  I 
told  Sins  to  bring 
one,  and  (bea  we 
all  reaomed  oar 
breakfast 

Mr.  Uonta- 
gaaji  ompl;  de- 
Tonred  everthing  in 
si^t.  I  really  won- 
dered if  he  would 
b^n  on  the  crock- 
eTywareeoon.  I  kept 
sending  for  rriayi 
of  toast  and  eggs 
and  freah  additions 
of  preserres.  Fin- 
ally he  seemed  sat- 
isfied, then  he  apoU 
<^sed  in  a  half- 
lan^iinf^  jocnlar 
way  for  eating  so 
much,  and  ex- 
plained  it  by  say- 
ing he  had  had  no 
snpper  the  prerioos 
night. 

I  tried  to  coax 
my     hnsband     to 

start   the   new   gar-  Sa  kad  (ah  m  ralmt  ax  aawr    »»  W  bU  aritaa  OMCtla.  nr 

dener    at   bis    work,  jmat*^   »>>7,    1/  k*  a*d4  (at  Ua  aaj  wUAr- 

but  he  knew  better ; 

found  suddenly  it  was  very  late,  and  rushed  oft  t«  catch  an  earlier  car  than 

ufluaL    I  did  not  know  what  to  do.    I  felt  as  if  I  bad  a  gaeei  in  the  house. 

When  I  returned  to  the  dining-room,  after  seeing  my  husband  oS,  I  found 
Mr.  Montaguard  chatting  easily  with  the  children,  while  he  leaned  back  gracefully 
in  his  chair,  holding  in  one  hand  a  handsome  silver  cigarette  case.  As  I  entered, 
he  arose  hastily  and  eaid,  "Bo  yon  object  to  my  emokmg,  Mrs.  Blaine?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  But  I  did  wish  he  would  start  his  work  in  the  garden. 
I  had  much  to  attend  to  in  the  house,  and  I  was  limching  ont  at  North  Vancouver 
and  had  barely  two  hours  to  see  to  everything  and  start. 

But  Mr.  Montaguard  sat  down  and  had  his  smoke,  leisurely  talking  on 
various  subjects,  and  talking  extremely  well,  like  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
fashionable,  well-to^do  world.  He  was  not  boastful  or  bragging,  neither  did  he 
seem  to  feel  hia  position  at  all — that  of  my  hired  gardener — indeed,  he  seemwl 
to  have  quit«  forgotten  the  garden,  until  in  desperation  I  said,  "I  think  before  I 
go  upstairs  to  see  to  things,  I  will  just  show  you  what  is  needed  in  the  garden." 

"Oh,  certainly,  yes.  Just  allow  me  to  take  oS  my  coat,"  which  he  proceeded 
to  do,  and  flung  it  carelessly  on  a  chair  near  by.  It  waa  evidently  "too  much  fag" 
to  look  after  his  clothes,  however  hard  up  be  may  have  been.  I  suggested  turning 
up  his  immaculately  white  shirt  cuffs  to  prevent  them  being  needlessly  soiled. 
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Then  we  went  out.    My  elder  children  had  all  gone  to  school^  for  which  I  was 
rather  glad^  as  I  felt  the  situation  becoming  every  minute  more  absurd. 

I  looked  at  my  gardener  standing  at  attention;  I  looked  at  my  garden  full 
of  weeds  and  untidiness ;  then  I  looked  at  my  two  smallest  children,  who  stood  star- 
ing open  eyed  and  open-mouthed,  wondering  what  was  to  be  the  next  move. 

''What  shall  I  do?''  asked  Mr.  Montaguard,  breaking  an  awkward  silence; 
''shall  I  b^in  by  sweeping  up  the  leaves  ?*' 

I  glanced  at  a  few  fallen  leaves,  about  a  handfuL  "Perhaps  yon  could 
weed  the  garden  first,  and  then  prepare  the  gronnd  for  seeds,''  I  suggested. 

He  was  all  agreeable,  and  I  finally  left  him  and  the  two  small  children  weeding 
away  very  gaily,  while  I  went  to  attend  to  my  house  and  get  ready  for  my  visit 
to  North  Vancouver. 

In  my  hurry  I  really  forgot  my  new  gardener  until  just  after  11  o'clock 
I  came  out  of  the  house,  dressed  in  my  best,  and  rather  hot  and  flustered.  -  Then 
all  at  once  I  caught  sight  of  him  sitting  disconsolately  in  the  middle  of  the  path- 
way with  a  very  hot,  red  face,  and  in  an  altogether  disheveled  condition.  Beside 
him  stood  one  of  our  cut-glass  spirit  bottles. 

When  he  saw  me  he  got  up;  he  did  not  stagger  or  sway,  but  stood  very  bolt 
upright  and  said  in  a  decidedly  thick  voice,  "Weeds  gone,  every  one,  see;  clean 
swept."  Then  he  giggled!  then,  of  a  sudden,  he  began  to  whimper  and  beg  me 
not  to  be  too  hard  on  him.  He  had  felt  so  faint  and  thirsty — so  he  had  asked 
little  Georgie,  my  youngest  boy,  if  he  could  get  him  any  whisky,  and  Georgie 
had  obligingly  brought  out  the  glass  bottl^  from  which,  I  suppose,  my  gentleman 
gardener  drank  straight 

Before  I  knew  what  had  happened,  the  wretched,  half-drunken  man  had 
sunk  his  head  upon  my  shoulder  and  was  sobbing  copiously  on  my  delicate  lavender 
delaine-dothed  shoulder.  Imagine  my  feelings ;  surrounded  on  every  side  by  neigji- 
bors'  houses,  all  overlooking  our  garden. 

I  tried  to  edge  myseli  away  gently,  owing  more  to  the  perishable  nature  of 
my  gown  than  to  any  delicate  f eelmgs  for  my  gardener. 

"Mrs.  Blaine,"  came  a  well-known  voice,  and  my  sister,  Angela,  came  in  the 
garden  gate. 

Angela  is  not  yet  sixteen,  and  at  times  is  very  silly.  On  this  occasion  she 
showed  even  less  sense  than  usual,  for  she  stood  a  minute  gazing  in  rapt  attention, 
then  she  gave  a  moderated  Indian  war-whoop,  and  plumped  her  small  person  down 
on  the  lawn  and  laughed.  That  girl  went  through  all  the  contortions  of  acrobats 
in  the  excess  of  her  agony.  She  swayed  back  and  forth,  she  rolled,  she  curved, 
she  folded  her  arms  and  rocked  herself  about,  laughing  all  the  while  like  a  maniac. 

"Angela,  be  quiet  and  free  me,"  I  began,  angrily. 
"Free  you?     Whv,  Kate,  ifs  too  funny  to  spoiL     Wait,  let  me  get  a  ko- 
dak— ^where  are  the  kids?" 

This  was  too  much.  With  a  disastrous  jerk  I  pulled  myself  away  and  rushed 
into  the  house,  angrier  than  I  have  been  in  my  liie  before.  My  frock  was  torn, 
my  shoulder  frills  crushed  out  of  all  smartness,  and,  worse  than  all,  I  had  lost 
my  car,  and  hence  my  boat,  which  meant  waiting  a  whole  hour  and  arriving  late 
for  luncheon. 

A  shriek  from  the  garden  drew  me  to  the  window,  and  there  below  was  the 
gentleman  gardener  on  his  knees  before  Angela,  wildly  clutching  her  hand,  and 
still  begging  for  forgiveness.  Angela  did  not  laugh  now,  and  I  did  not^  either. 
I  simply  rang  for  the  police. 

Angela  very  soon  freed  herself  and  came  rushing  into  the  hbuse,  declaring 
file  man  was  a  Innatic,  and  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  allowing  such 
dharacters  about  the  place. 

Before  the  police  arrived,  Mr.  Montaguard  came  to  himself  a  little,  and  had 
sense  enough  to  come  in  and  take  his  coat  and  hat  from  the  hall  and  slink  out  of 
the  garden  gate. 

We  never  saw  him  again. 


ARABELLA  VERSUS  THE  FAMILY 

By  Kittia  SkiJmore  Cowen 

QUIRE  MEEKBB  and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife,  a  Tonng  daugh- 
ter of  eighteen  years,  a  hearty  lad  of  fifteen,  and  a  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  lasfi  of  ei^t  Bummere,  sat  in  their  pleasant,  cheery  sitting 
room,  each  one  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  much-respected,  much-sought-after  William  Arthur  Dinsdale,  the 
Tillage  Bchoolmaster,  who  was  to  honor  the  family  with  an  erening 
calL 

'^ow,  father,"  bc^an  Arabella,  "please  do  yoor  best  to  use  the 
ri^t  word  in  the  right  place  to-night.  And  mother,  dear,  I  do  so 
hope  you  will  not  forget,  and  get  into  a  tangle  with  your  adjectiTee 
and  adverbe.  I  know  Mr.  Dinsdale  will  note  every  word  we  speak  this  evening, 
and  my  fate  in  securing  the  position  of  assistant  will  be  decided  according  to 
his  impressions." 

"Well,  Arabella,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  your  mother's  adverbs 
and  my  mieuae  of  words  has  to  do  with  your  debility  as  a  schoolms'am.*' 

"Ability,  father,"  corrected  the  daughter.  "It  is  just  like  this.  Mr.  Dins- 
dale is  reiT  advanced  in  all  his  methods  and  ideas.  Now  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  my  ability,  attainments,  and  fitness  for  such  an  important  position,  he  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  go  far  back  of  me  and  learn  everything  possible  about  my 
ancestry.  Only  yesterday  I  beard  him  tell  Dr.  Oivens  he  conudered  that  a  child's 
education  b^au  with  its  great  grandfather  and  grandmother." 

"Yes,  an'  he's  dead  on  to  slang,  too,  an'  don  t  you  forget  it  He  laid  it  all 
over  Billy  Jones  yesterday  for  telling  Jim  Brown  that  the  new  teacher  was  a 
jim-crack-crow  and  no  dead  easy  game.  He  said  it  was  an  insult  to  a  fellow's 
mothra  to  ose  such  language,  and  showed  a  depraved  tendency  in  Bill's  line  of 
ancestry.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  the  only  lines  BiU  Jones  knew  anything 
about  was  the  one  that  went  with  his  fishing  tackle  and  the  clothes  line.  But 
you  bet  I  kept  mom,  and  said  to  myself,  'Steady  now,  Dicky  boy,  it  won't  do  to 
monkey  with  the  band  wagon  right  now;  sail    set  wrong  an'  red  flag  afloatin'." 

"Dick!"  cried  the  distracted  Arabella,  "why  don't  yon  either  use  respectable 
language  or  else  keep  still  ?     Suppose  you  read  a  hook  while  Mr.  Dinsdale  is  here. 
I  feel  sure  he  will  not  mind." 
■     "Humph  I"  vouchsafed  Dick,  "I  don't  care  if  I  do.    I  get  to  hear  him  bubble 
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all  I  waot  to  it  BchooL"  And  the  futon  pride  of  America  settled  himself  down 
in  a  comer  near  the  lamp  and  was  eoon  lost  to  the  world  in  mad  pnrsint  of 
'Coring  Ned,  tiie  Cabin  Bay." 

The  'squire  wriggled  noeasily.  How  coold  he  be  expected  to  speak  the 
English  langnage  correctly,  anyhow  F  He^  who  had  never  looked  inside  a  gram- 
mar. Why,  in  his  days,  boys  were  not  supposed  to  waste  tbeir  time  on  sach  staff. 
llieir  knowledge  consisted  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  fignring.  Why, 
there  wasn't  a  boy'  in  school  who  oonld  beat  him  doing  a  snm  by  Uie  simple 
rale  of  three,  and  twice  he  had  spelled  the  whole  school  down.  As  for  Malindy, 
hit  wif^  there  was  not  so  mnch  excuse.  She  had  stadied  grammar,  and  conld 
parse  and  analyze  with  any  girl  in  sohooL 

But  the  'squire  and  his  wife  were  more  than  proud  of  their  pretty,  ambitious 
daughto',  and  the  straight  determined  line  whidi  marked  the  union  of  their  lipa 
spo^  Tolames.  Arabella  should  have  a  diance.  The  girl  was  a  thorough 
student,  and  had  earned  her  right  to  rise  in  the  world,  and,  although  they  had  no 
means  of  cultirating  the  intellect  of  her  grandparents  at  this  late  dat^  they 
certainly  would  put  fortii  their  greatest  efforts  to  improve  their  own. 

The  knock  which  every  one  was  expending  startled,  as  it  will,  each  in  tum. 
The  family  arose  in  one  body,  all  exce|^'  Dic^  who  was  deep  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  sea  fight  with  a  band  of  bloody  pirates. 

The  acboolmaster  entered  and  shook  hands  with  ea(!h  member  of. the  family 
in  turn,  even  to  little  Rosa,  who  came  very  nearly  dropping  her  new  doll  in  her 
childish  anbarrassment  and  timidity.  Then  he  was  seated  in  a  cushioned  rocker 
which  Mrs.  Meeker  kept  carefully  covered,  and  only  brou^t  forth  in  honor  of 
company. 

Arabella  had    seated   herself  a   little  _|^ 

apart  from  the  rest,  and  the  light  stream-  '-■ =i-ifi> 

ing  through  the  crimBon  shade  fell  upon 
her,  tinting  her  fair  cheeks  a  soft,  warm 
pink,  and  her  eyes  shone  exceedingly 
bright  with  the  well  concealed  anxiety, 
hope,  and  ambition  which  struggled 
within.  She  did  look  pretty  sitting  there 
so  totally  unconscioas  of  herself,  so  per- 
fectly alive  to  all  her  surroundings.  The 
'squire  and  his  wife  knew  it,  and  so  did  tha 
schoolmaster,  and  more  than  once  his 
glance  rested  on  her  while  be  wondered 
why  it  was  she  took  so  little  part  in  the 
evening's  conversanon.  »  kaad  at  uava*  iintw. 

They  had  begun  by  discusaing  the 
school,  the  large  attendance,  the  need  of  an  able  assistant,  and  luckily  for  the 
'squire's  peace  of  mind,  he  was  totally  unaware  that  he  had  fallen  into  his  accus- 
tomed error,  the  misuse  of  words,  when  he  told  the  young  schoolmaster  he  thought 
that  although  a  good  teacher  was  not  always  depreciated  by  parents  and  scholars, 
still  they  should  not  become  encouraged,  for  if  they  did  not  receive  their  re- 
venge her^  they  were  sure  to  in  the  n^  world. 

Arabella  groaned  inwardly  as  ehe  noted  the  puzzled  look  on  the  young  man's 
face. 

'father,"  suggested  the  gentle  mother,  "I  think  you  meant  to  say  reward 
instead  of  revenge,  did  you  not?"  Arabella  gave  her  mother  a  quick  glance  of 
appreciation,  but  Ifrs.  Meeker,  painfully  aware  of  her  own  misuse  of  ^jectives, 
hastened  to  add,  "did  you  not-ly?" 

"Perhaps  I  did,  mother,  perhaps  I  did;  it's  just  like  me.  You  see,  tbafs 
my  failing,  Mr.  Dinsdale.  Now  would  you  believe,  Arabdla  told  me  that  I 
asked  the  parson  the  other  day  if  he  believed  in  the  final  prostitution  of  the  dead. 
Now  of  course  I  meant  restoration,  but  the  pesky  word  slipped  my  mind,  so  I  took 
the  first  one  that  came  along." 
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The  schoolmaster  smUed,  Anbells  flashed,  tnd  tiinid  little  Mn.  Madeet  bit 
her  lips. 

"I  nerar  ma  anj  power  on  talking  school  matters  anyways,"  oontinaed  the 
'squire,  "bat  when  it  comes  to  com,  an'  wheat,  cabb&ge  and  taters,  there  I'm  per- 
fectly at  home." 

''Father,"  whispered  Dick,  who  had  left  bis  book  and  stationed  himsdf  at  tbe 
'sqoire'e  side,  "thafs  not  taters,  it's  pertaters." 

Ifrs.  Ueeker  broke  the  dread  ^ence  that  seemed  likely  to  follow  her  sen's 
annonncement     "How  many  classes  do  you  hear  recite  each  day,  ttr.  DinsdaleP" 
"Well,  let  me  see.     I  have  five  reading  classes,  three  grammar,  four  geography, 
four  arithmetic — " 

"Dick  tdls  me  they  hain't  got  the  'simple  role  of  three*  in  the  new  books," 
interrnpted  the  'squire.    "Sow  ifs  a  conundrum  to  me  how  they  get  along  with- 
out it.    Mathnuatics  were  my  forte  when  I  went  to  schooL" 
"Yes,  were  yoa  acqufunted  with  algebra,  too?" 

"AI  Bray,  Al  Bray."  The  squire  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  bright- 
ened. "Well,  now  I  can't  Bay  that  I  ever  were,  but  there's  Colonel  Bray  an' 
the  gals  I  knew  welL  Specially  Betty."  And  here  he  winked  knowingly  at  hie 
wife,  who  blushed  and  looked  confused. 

"You  aee,  Ur.  Dinsdale,  that  wife  of  mine  was  the  hardest  thing  to  ketch 
you  ever  see,  so  the  night  after  I'd  proposed  to  her  for  the  twdfth  time,  we  both 
went  to  spelling  schooL  Not  together,  mind  you,  for  I  had  my  dander  up. 
Well,  Betty  spelled  the  whole  school  down,  Malmdy  and  alL  An'  then  I  just 
took  her  home  for  clear  spite.  But  the  next  nigfat  at  church  I  went  back  to 
Ualindy  to  see  how  she  was  takin'  it,  and  asked  to  see  her  home.  She  said  'Yes' 
for  all  the  world  like  she  was  ready  to  cry,  and  all  the  way  home  was  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  but  I  could  feel  her  a  shying  on  my  arm,  an'  I  thought  a  little  crying  would 
do  her  good,  so  I  just  kept  quiet  until  we  reached  the  gate,  then  I  op^ed  'em  up 
an'  said,  'Malindy  Unrry,  are  you  ready  to  come  in  here  to  retain  nntil  death  do 
us  part?*  and  Maliudy  come.  So  don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  that  thirteen  is  an 
unlucky  number,  for  that  was  the  thirteeuth  time  I'd  proposed  to  that  gal  by 
actual  count,  an'  I  don't  believe  she'd  bad  me  then  if  I  hadn't  made  her  jealoun 
of  Betty  Bray." 

"Father!"  cried  the  blushing  Mrs. 
Me^er,  running  across  to  her  hus* 
band  and  placing  her  hand  over  the 
squire's  mouth.  "If  you  say  another 
word  about  Betty  Bray  and  me,  IHl 
leave  Qiis  rocnn  instant-ly." 

But  Mrs.  Meeker  had  no  need  to  go, 
for  just  at  that  moment  litUe  Rose, 
who  had  been  unusnally  quiet,  so  ab- 
sorbed was  she  in  a  handsome  new 
doll,  set  up  a  series  of  lusty  screams. 
"Oh,  she's  got  it  up  her  nose  now," 
called  Dick,  caught  off  his  guard. 

Mrs.  Meeker  took  up  the  shrieking 
child  and  eyed  her  aghast 

"How  do  you  know  she  has,  DickF 
Did  you  see  herP"  And  forcing  the 
hesd  of  the  frantic  little  creature 
backward  she  b^an  prodding  her 
nostrils  altematdy  with  the  end  of  a 
hair  pin.  "Come  here,  Charles, 
quick  I"  she  cried  in  dismay.  "I  can't 
get  it  out,  and  the  little  darling's  tum- 

■"'"Sli.'TiriSSrJS'pSSSri^"^     '»«  *>1~*  ^  ">«  '«*■     Tfs  in  the  left 
kut<  >nr  hu  muA.    '  oufe     I  Can  feel  it  plain." 
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^Teel  whatF'  questioned  the  ^squire. 

'^Why,  she  broken  her  doll's  hand  off,  and  didn't  you  hear  Dick  say  she  had 
it  up  her  nose?' 

The  'squire  grinned.  ^^Straigjiten  the  child  up,  mother ;  she's  all  right.  Don't 
you  know  yet  when  she's  in  one  of  her  tantrums?  That's  some  of  Dick's  dumed 
nonsense  about  her  nose.  There  lays  the  doll's  hand  on  the  floor ;  she's  just  mad 
because  it  broke." 

Quiet  once  more  restored  in  the  Meeker  housdioldy  Master  Dick  was  sent  off 
to  bed  in  disgrace  before  the  wine  and  cake,  which  he  had  seen  by  accident,  were 
serred. 

''Have  you  a  family  tree,  'Squire  MedcerP'  queried  his  guest  between  sips 
of  the  rare  old  wine. 

Arabella  shivered. 

''A  family  tree?  Well,  not  any  in  particular,  that  is  to  say.  Now  we  have 
as  big  an'  as  fine  an  orchard  as  any  one  in  these  parts,  but  there's  no  one  in  par- 
ticular that  the  family  lays  claim  on,  thouj^  the  big  apple  tree  up  al  the  upper 
end  we've  sort^  given  over  to  Arabella;  she's  so  fond  of  going  there  to  study  when 
if  s  pleasant." 

'Tou  don't  exactly  get  my  meaning,  'squire.  There  is  something  in  your 
manner  and  ezpession  which  suggested  to  me.  that  you  were  of  Scotch  descent." 

^Oh!"  ezdaimed  the  squire  in  sudden  understanding.  ''Now  I  do  know 
what  you're  gittinff  at.     You're  enquiring  about  my  antiquity." 

"Ancestry,"  whispered  Arabella  under  her  breath. 

"Wel^  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  I've  never  let  them  worry  me  any  great 
sight.  I  tuck  it  for  granted  I  had  a  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  as  I 
nisver  heam  of  either  of  them  being  hung  or  sent  to  prison,  I  reckon  they  was 
moderate  respectable.  But  the  fad  that  missed  me  fell  on  my  nephew,  Adolph 
Summers  by  name.  He  traced  the  family  back  as  far  as  Jones  and  Wilson,  an' 
stopped  just  as  he  saw  a  Smith  a-hovin'  in  sight.  If  s  no  earthly  use  trying  to 
root  around  among  the  Smiths.  If s  never  been  my  forefathers  as  has  worried 
me  so  much  anyways.  The  p'int  I've  alius  been  keepin'  in  mind  is,  if  the  angels 
up  yander  can  look  down  on  this  earth,  whaf  s  the  opinion  of  the  Jones  and  Wil- 
sons regardin'  their  progidy.  Or  is  it  posterity,  Arabella?  The  Bible  says,  'Ood 
repented  makin'  man.'  Now  you  see  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  Jones  and  Wilsons  by  keeping  them  in  any  sich  stew." 

*Trhen  you  do  not  believe  in  the  adage  that  'blood  will  out?*" 

"No,"  returned  the  'squire.    "I  think  if  s  brains,  brains  every  time,  sir." 

The  hour  was  rather  late  when  Arthur  Dinsdale  took  his  leave,  and  the 
pleased  expression  on  his  face  deepened  into  a  broad  smile  as  he  calmly  reviewed 
the  happenings  of  the  evening.  "A  diamond  in  the  rough,  the  old  'squire,"  was  his 
meutal  comment.  "The  'squire's  wife  a  loving,  timid  little  woman  and  devoted 
mother.  Master  Dick  a  harumscarum  boy,  who  would  probably  settle  down  and 
make  a  second  'Squire  Meeker.  Bosa,  a  sweet  child^  supplied  with  a  most  ex- 
ceUent  pair  of  lungs  and  a  sufBcient  amount  of  temper.  And  Arabella,  well, 
111  have  to  take  more  time  to  study  that  quiet,  reserved  youi^  lady." 

"Wdl,  daughter,  how  do  you  think  we  got  along?"  questioned  the  father 
the  moment  the  door  was  securely  dosed.  "I'm  sure  I  didn't  misuse  more  than 
one  or  two  words,  and  I  didn't  hear  your  mother  say  a  thing  that  sounded  out  of 
the  way  except  'notly.'" 

"If s  all  right,  daddy,"  whispered  Arabella,  kissing  her  parent  fondly,  "and 
I  want  to  ask  you  both  to  forgive  me  for  making  you  so  ill  at  ease  to-night.  For 
after  all,  if  Mr.  Dinsdale  decides  to  give  me  the  position,  it  is  I  who  will  do  the 
instructing  and  not  jou.  And  if  he  is  not  wilUng  to  take  me  for  what  I  am 
worth,  then  I  don't  want  the  place  at  aM." 

'^afs  rig^t,  Arabella,  I  like  your  grit;  you  take  that  from  your  dad  any- 
ways.    And  I  must  own  that  your  mother  and  me  was  just  a  little  might  fldgity.'' 

"Poor  papa,"  murmured  Arabella  as  she  lay  her  head  on  ^e  pillow.  "How 
innocent  he  is  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  he  wrought  in  the  rules  of  grammar  to- 
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ni^t,  and  "■"""■j  too.  Whaterer  poBMsaed  her  to  n.j  'not-ly?*  Then  cauie 
in  Dick  witli  his  e^oBtlesB  mpplj  of  slang,  and  lastly  myself,  Uetening,  hoping, 
fearing,  trembling." 

What  would  the  sclLooImaater's  verdict  be?  Apparently  he  had  not  formed 
one  yet,  for  he  came  again,  and  again,  and  gradually  the  'aqnire  and  his  wife 
dropped  out  of  the  conversation,  Arabella  taking  their  place.  And  then  thf^  de- 
cided he  was  studying  the  girl  more  closely  and  would  allow  her  own  menta  to 
determine  her  fate.  And  in  this  conelneion  they  were  not  entirely  wrong,  for 
one  cold  Dec^nber  evening  the  'sqmre  came  unexpectedly  into  the  room  to  find 
Qte  arm  of  the  young  master  encircling  his  daughter's  waist.  The  'squire  stopped 
short,  hia  face  the  picture  of  amazement  and  incredulity.  Arabdla  flashed,  and 
the  young  instructor  seemed  the  cmly  one  who  was  master  of  the  situation.  Bis- 
ing  from  the  settle,  he  led  the  blostung  girl  to  her  father's  side,  and,  still  holding 
her  hand  in  his  own,  said :  "  'Squire  Meeker,  I  have  just  offered  your  dan^ter  a 
position  which  she  has  accepted,  witti  your  approraL  I  want  your  dau^ter  for 
my  wife.     Have  I  your  coneeoitP" 

"Well,  III  be  dumedl"  ejaculated  the  'squire.  "So  thafs  what  you've  bees 
hangin'  round  here  all  this  time  for.     An'  I  uioug^t  it  was  an  awistant  you  was 


after.  Well,  take  her,  my  lad,  Jones,  Wilson,  and  alL  And  I  tell  you  it's  a 
mightf  big  relief  to  me,  too,  for  I've  been  tryin'  for  the  last  three  days  to  pucker 
up  spirit  euon^  to  tell  her  you'd  recommended  a  man  for  that  place." 

"If  you've  no  objections,  dad,  I'd  like  to  crawl  out  from  under  this  blooming 
thing."  And  Dick's  bushy  head  protruded  from  under  the  settle  where  a  few 
moments  previous  Arthur  Dinsdale  had  asked  the  blushing  Arabella  to  be  his 
bride. 

"I'm  allfiring  sorry  I  got  caught,"  be  said,  respiting  bis  sister's  reproachful 
eyes,  "and  you  needn't  think  I  hid  to  spy  either,  I  stole  a  pie  from  the  pantry, 
for  which  I  know  111  catch  it  now,  and  had  just  slipped  under  the  settle  to  eat  it, 
when  you  two  spoons  came  in,  so  of  course  I  had  to  keep  still.  But  I'd  have  got 
out,  if  I'd  had  to  crawl  through  my  ear  holes  to  do  it,  if  I  had  scented  what  was 
coming,  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life.  But  I'm  safe,  Mr.  Dinsdale,  safe  as  the 
grave,  unless  you  try  to  lick  me  like  you  did  Ned  Peters  t'other  day,  for  disohey- 
ing  some  of  your  antedeluvian,  perennial,  supenmnuated  rules.  But  if  ever  yon 
try  that,  then  I'll  jest  be  dumed  if  I  don't  up  and  blab." 


BARBEAU'S  ONE  NEWS  ITEM 

By  Byron  E.  Cooney 

* 

WITH  that  gnspicion  characteristic  of  the  newspaper  writing  frater- 
nity, we  looked  at  the  little  stranger  who  had  slipped  noiselessly 
into  the  news  room.  We  were  aoenstomed  to  have  people  fear  ns 
in  our  own  den,  and  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear;  he  might  have 
whistled,  so  oompoeed  did  he  look.  The  outsider's  presence  is 
always  an  irritant  in  the  news  room. 

''Full  handed/'  said  the  city  editor,  with  genial  bmtality,  as  he  dove  into 
Carey's  copy  with  the  long;  blue  pencil  and  threw  a  handful  of  the  Scab's  stuff"  into 
the  waste  basket  Then,  to  mitigate  the  yerdict  of  the  risitor's  unavailability,  he 
added,  ''Might  drop  in  again," — ^guardedly — ^"after  the  paper's  out.'^ 

The  visitor  slipped  out  again,  noiselessly;  the  economy  of  his  conversation 
arguing  considerably  in  his  favor. 

"Country,  eh?"  guessed  Carey,  between  clicks  of  his  mill. 

''Cub,"  said  Train,  the  man  who  had  done  sports  in  Denver. 

"All  wrong,"  declared  Mulcahy,  the  city  editor,  pulling  down  the  green  eye 
shade.  "Freak.  I  know  those  Johnnies  like  a  book.  They  ain't  anything.  Bet 
he's  been  all  over  the  world.  Freak  writer,  and  good  for  nothing  else.  Say,  cut 
out  this  conversation  now.  What  we  want  is  copy."  Mulcahy  never  thought  of  this 
until  he  had  had  his  say. 

Click-click  click  cl-cl-d-ick.  The  instrument  that  told  of  a  national  conven- 
tion at  Louisville  seemed  to  vie  with  the  chatter  of  a  half-dozen  machines.  Mul- 
cahy swore  softly,  in  velvet  tones,  calling  down  maledictions  on  the  news  service 
who  might  have  sent  the  President's  speech  in  advance  for  time  copy  instead  of 
over  the  wire. 

The  girl  on  schools  and  churches  worked  on,  grinding  out  a  graduation 
story.  Everyone  understood.  From  below  came  the  peculiar  smell  of  wet  paper, 
of  gas,  of  fresh  ink,  all  that  conglomeration  of  odors  of  the  composing  room.  One 
man  got  up  and  passed  out,  another  hurried  in  without  salutetion,  sat  down  at 
the  recently  vacated  typewriter,  and  worked  hurriedly  without  a  word. 

And  so  the  work  of  making  an  afternoon  newspaper  went  on.  Vigilance, 
high  tension  everywhere;  for  a  paper  is  like  a  fire,  without  constant  attention  it. 
goes  out. 

Everyone  drew  long  breaths  after  the  paper  came  out  at  3:30,  and  the  news 
room  became  a  club.  It  was  the  hour  of  relaxation.  The  cub  whistied  loud  and 
shrill,  Carey  put  his  feet  on  the  teble  and  leaned  back,  yawning  and  stretching; 
Train  and  tiie  foreman  of  the  composing  room  went  into  the  saloon  next  door  for  a 
drink. 

Then  the  little  stranger  came  back.  Dark-eyed,  indolent,  little  fellow  he  was; 
slouchy,  a  kind  of  an  attractive  slouch,  though;  one  rather  liked  it. 

Tliere  was  a  charm  in  that  fearlessness  of  his.  Mulcahy,  eagle-visaged,  drew 
down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  clouded  his  brows,  and  looked  at  the  little  fellow 
as  thou^  he  would  look  through  him. 

"WhUt  do  you  do?  Now,  don't  say  everything;  I  am  too  long  in  the  game. 
Courte,  hotels,  police,  this  is  an  age  of  specialty" — ^Mulcahy  Uked  to  expand  a 
littie  when  the  paper  was  out — ^^'not  that  we  have  anything  in  sight,  but  we  might 
want  a  sub,  sometime.  A  shift,  now  and  then,  helps.  Us  newspaper  men  must 
be  good  to  the  fraternity,"  he  added  generously.  Mulcahy  was  always  going  to 
extremes  in  different  directions.      "Whafs  your  name?" 

"Barbeau."  Confound  the  little  fellow,  why  did  he  want  to  throw  such  a 
winning  tone  into  his  wK)rds.  It  wasn't  fair,  so  soon.  We  all  felt,  suspiciously,  that 
we  were  going  to  like  him.    "I  can  work  on  any  beat,  though  I'd  rather  just  work 
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free,  pick  up'  stories,  ofF  routine.  I'm  handy  that  way  on  dull  da]r8  when  there's 
nothing  happening.  I  can  write  you  stories,  good  stories,  about  ahnost  anything. 
I  will  write  you  stories  of  the  stones  on  the  si^eef 

There  wasn't  a  suspicion  of  boasting.  He  was  willing  to  work  without  any 
source  of  information.*  Mulcahy  nodded  with  the  air  of  the  man  who  never  made 
a  mistake.  His  freak  theory  was  verified.  Perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
prediction  come  tru^  helped  Barbeau.  Anyway,  he  hired  him  on  probation,  for  yet 
everyone  was  suspicious  of  him.    0,  the  suspicions  of  the  newspaper  game ! 

Well,  the  Telegram  was  better  for  Barbeau's  coming.  Color — ^when  we  read  our 
own  stu£F  and  then  Barbeau's  we  wept  for  our  poverty  of  expression.  He  was  use- 
less on  ^'fact,"  but  he  described  a  bloodstain  until  you  shuddered.  He  went  out, 
away  from  the  big  stories,  and  from  a  desert  brought  back  a  wealth  of  tales. 

Mulcahy,  who  knew  men  as  a  gambler  knew  cards,  developed  him  when  an- 
other man  might  have  spoiled  him.  Barbeau  took  the  free  rein  and  made  stories 
where  we  could  not  make  news  items.  Besponsibility  would  have  killed  Barbeau,  but 
freedom  made  him  wonderfuL  The  cat  uiat  climbed  a  telegraph  pole  was  a  story 
to  Barbeau.  You  were  ashamed  when  you  read  it;  ashamed  of  your  sympathy  for 
a  bedraggled  kitten. 

Dreamy,  dark-eved,  slouchy,  little  Barbeau,  with  magic  in  those  long,  tapering 
fingers  which  turned  out  animated  copy  when  they  hit  the  keys,  had  at  last  found 
a  place  where  his  fancy  could  play  unmolested,  and  the  playing  of  it  was  art 

Verdant  spring  browned  into  summer,  freshness  of  May  dried  into  the  sordid* 
ness  of  August,  and  like  a  man  who  has  tired  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  childhood, 
the  year  plunged  along  into  the  passion  of  burning  midsummer.  Heat  waves  rolled 
into  the  windows  as  we  worked,  and  started  the  perspiration  af  resn  on  our  brows. 
The  girl  looked  pale  with  fatigue,  Mulcahy  more  beak-faced,  and  the  Denver  man 
drank  more  with  the  composing  room  foreman.  The  cub  grew  more  saucy,  and 
tempers  became  short — ^as  days  grew  hot — among  us  all,  save  Barbeau. 

Little,  indolent,  lovable  Barbeau;  gypsy  Barbeau,  who  wrote  poems  in  prose 
and  painted  word  pictures  which  illimiinated  our  dry,  dead  stuff  and  saved  the  '^rag^' 
from  the  curse  of  the  commonplace.  And  when  they  raised  Barbeau's  wages,  unso- 
licited, he  seemed  amused  rather  than  enriched,  and  set  more  value  on  the  compli- 
ment than  on  the  finance. 

We  will  not  soon  forget,  we  slaves  of  the  Telegram,  the  day  that  Barbeau 
wrote  his  last  stoiy.  His  smile  was  the  same  as  the  day  he  asked  for  a  job  and  told 
Mulcahy  he  would  write  him  stories  of  the  stones  of  the  street.  The  week  before 
he  had  heard  Carey  say  he  needed  money  and  had  handed  him  his  check  unre- 
quested.  We  had  watched  the  girl  bend  close  to  him  when  she  talked  and  knew  the 
lazy,  dark  eyes  had  done  their  work  unwittingly.  The  Denver  man,  who  always 
feared  that  word  of  praise  detracted  from  his  own  imaginary  luster,  even  changed 
his  anvil  refrain  for  Barbeau  and  pronounced  him  a  ^'good  card." 

Even  if  we  would,  how  could  we  deny  his  merit,  when  the  story  of  the  child 
who  lost  the  nickle  was  being  copied  from  ocean  to  ocean? 

There  was  a  tremulous  stillness  in  the  air  one  day.  It  may  have  been 
imaginary,  but  now  looking  back  we  all  feel  that  calamity  hovered  before  it 
dropped.  Oh,  that  hot,  dry  day,  with  its  dust-cursed  wind  from  the  valley  below 
and  its  wilting  leaves  about  the  city  hedges.  Oh,  that  day,  black  in  the  mind  of 
us  all  when  they  took  Barbeau  from  us  of  the  Telegram ! 

Mulcahy  looked  askance  at  the  intruder  who  came  to  the  door  with  Barbeau. 
Barbeau  bade  him  wait  as  he  rapped  off  a  little  feature  story  on  his  mill.  Then 
we  all  heard  something  we  had  never  heard  before — ^Barbeau  sighed. 

^'I've  a  little  news  item,  Mul/'  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  seemed  to  have  a 
counterfeit  ring.     "I  don't  turn  in  news  items  often." 

The  paper  fioated  to  Mulcah/s  desk.  Sharper  and  fiercer  than  ever,  his  beaked 
face  looked  as  he  read : 

'^Frank  Barbeau,  wanted  in  Jerome,  Arizona,  by  the  police  authorities,  was 
arrested  today  in  the  office  of  the  Daily  Telegram  by  the    dieriff   of  ^ 
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County.     Both  left  on  the  3:30  train."     (City  editor,  please  buy  thig  story.) 

A  fearfnl,  malignant,  aool-damning  oath  ripped  from  Mnlcshy'B  month,  and 
we  all  ataited  from  onr  seats. 

llere  wu  a  jingle  of  handcuffs. 

'^'m  ready;  mnch  oblued  for  waiting  old  man."     This  to  the  sheriff. 

'^srbean,*'  we  all  cried  with  one  voice.  The  Denver  man  grasped  the  chair 
as  thon^  he  woald  strike  down  the  sheriff  with  it.     Car^s  hps  trembled  like 


"Don't,  fellows,  don't  say  anything.  That  makes  it  all  the  harder.  Ton're 
been  ihe  wine  of  life  to  me,  every  one  of  you.     Good-bye." 

He  was  gone.     We  heard  the  handcnffs  jingle  far  out  to  the  street. 

The  girl  lay  her  head  on  her  arm  and  sobbed  and  sobbed.  Hnlcahy  swore 
again  and  again.  A  big  thunder  eland  obecnred  the  >nn  and  darkened  the  news 
roonu  Carey  didn't  care  who  saw  tears  ran  down  his  cbedn.  "Whiskey  for  me — 
damn  the  paper,"  said  the  Denver  man. 

And  thOB  passed  Barbean,  ttie  reponer,  from  the  staff  of  the  Telegram. 
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Ashes  for  the  autumn, 

Roses  for  the  spring — 
Summer  time  is  ^esing. 

Youth  is  on  the  wing; 
Dreams  of  love  and  pleasure 

All  too  soon  depart— 
Death  is  in  the  chalice, 

Hope  is  in  the  heart 

Shadows  for  the  autumn, 

Splendor  for  the  spring; 
Youth  will,  like  the  honey-bee. 

To  its  bloasoms  cling; 
Soon  the  petals  perish. 

Soon  the  sweetness  dies — 
Age  is  ever  weeping 

Where  ita  loved-one  lies. 

Boses.  for  the  fammer, 

Aahes  for  the  fall, 
Hope  at  last  relinqnished 

Wonld  we  now  recall  1 


Lips  aglow  with  pleasure, 
limbe  that  trraible,   strong, 

Eyes  that  bum  with  passion — 
Ah,   that    vooth    were    longl 

Lilies  for  the  lovw, 
Jjanrels  for  the  dead — 

Antnmn  leaves  are  drifting 
Cer  the  roses'  bed; 

Youth  is  treading,  li^tly. 
In  the  summer  noon — 

Age  ie  ever  nodding 
'Neath  the  winter  moon. 

Aahee  for  the  autumn. 

Splendor  for  the  spring, 
Where  is  now  the  robin 

That  was  wont  to  sing? 
Ah,  but  youth  is  golden  I 

Oh,  but  age  is  sad  1 
Life  has  ever  promised 

Joy  it  never  hadl 

—By  T.  SMy  Sntto* 


THE  BABY  IN  THE  CASE 

By  Hutfk  H.  HcrJmwi 

kk  TP^^  ONT  you  know  it's  rude  to  stare  that  way  at  a  person?*' 

The  question  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a. clear  sky.  I 
started  with  surprise  and  felt  my  face  flush.  I  admit  I  had  been 
staring  brazenly,  but  I  thousht  I  was  alone  except  for  the  person 
I  was  staring  at,  and  I  didn't  think  that  he  was  aware  of  my 
gaze.  Controlling  my  appearance  of  gmlt  as  much  as  possible, 
I  looked  cautiously  around  to  see  who  had,  so  to  speak,  thus  stabbed  me  in  the 
back.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  I  resumed  my  previous  attitude  in  hopes  that  my 
interlocutor  would  speak  up  again,  and  that  by  being  on  my  guard  I  could  catch 
him.  With  my  eyes  ready  to  look  in  any  direction,  and  my  ears  alert  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound  behind  me,  I  waited. 

^  say,  don't  you  Imow  ifs  rude  to  stare  at  me  that  way?'' 

This  time  I  was  certain  the  sound  came  from  in  front  of  me,  and  I  could 
have  tak^i  an  oath  ihat  the  question  came  from  the  person  I  was  looking  at.  In 
view  of  his  condition,  however,  this  seemed  absolutely  incredible.  I  refused  to 
beUevc  my  eyes  and  ears.  And  yet  he  was  the  only  person  anywhere  about.  There 
was  a  slight  smell  of  disinfectants  in  the  air,  and  I  b^an  to  suspect  that  this  had 
affected  my  senses.  I  clutched  the  railing  in  front  of  me  a  moment,  by  an  effort 
steadied  my  mental  faculties,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

'^old  on,**  said  the  same  voice  bdund  me.  'Q!)on't  go.  I  want  to  talk  to 
somebody.    I'm  lonesome,  and  youll  do  as  well  as  anybody." 

I  shuddered  a  little,  but  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  other  feelings,  and 
I  turned  back.  To  make  the  weirdness  of  the  situation  clear,  i(  may  be  well  to 
explain  that  I  had  drifted  into  the  building  on  'The  Trail,"  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  where  the  infant  incubators,  with  their  tiny  bits  of  humanity,  were  on 
display.  It  was  at  an  hour  when  ''The  Trail"  was  all  but  deserted  by  tiie  severs 
after  amusement,  and  I  found  myself  the  only  visitor.  For  some  reason  no  at- 
tendant was  present,  and  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room  was  a  wee,  littie  tot, 
who  lay  swathed  to  the  chin  in  cotton  within  the  glass  walls  of  an  incubator.  He 
lay  on  his  back,  his  small,  chubby  fists  doubled  up  under  his  dimpled  chin,  and 
his  blue  eyes  staring  upward  through  the  walls  of  his  cage. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  I  tried  to  discover  if  it  had  been  someone  else  who  had 
addressed  me,  and  I  was  more  than  surprised  when  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  he.  My  uncertainty  seemed  to  amuse  him,  for  as  I  turned  back  toward  him 
he  opened  his  fat,  little  mouth  and  ran  out  his  tongue  by  way  of  a  smile. 

"Surprised  you,  didn't  I  ?"  he  crowed. 

''Weil,  I  should  rather  say  you  did,"  I  managed  to  stammer.  **Say,"  I  said, 
a  sudden  thought  striking  me,  "I  believe  I'm  the  victim  of  some  sort  of  game^  a 
ventriloquist's  job,  or  something  like  that." 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not,"  he  seemed  to  say. 

"Can  you  really  talk?      And  are  you  doing  this  talking?"  I  asked. 

"Course  I  can,  and  am;  except  what  you're  doing." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  test  you.    Hold  up  your  right  fist." 

"All  right,"  he  replied,  smiling  as  before,  and  holding  up  his  right  fist. 

"Now,  the  left,"  1  commanded. 

Up  went  the  left  without  any  hesitancy.    I  scratched  my  head  a  moment. 

"I  have  it  now!"  I  exclaimed.  "If  you  do  this,  111  believe  it's  all  right  Take 
hold  of  your  left  pedal  extremity,  elevate  it  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  lower 
facial  orifice,  and  insert  therein  the  largest  digit" 

He  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  and  looked  at  me  somewhat  puzzled  for  a 
moment.    Then  his  mouth  opened,  his  tongue  appeared,  and  he  chuckled  gaily. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "you  mean  put  my  big  toe  in  my  mouth." 

^'Uh-huh." 

"No." 
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^'Why?    Can't  your 

'TTee,  conrse  I  can/' 

*^ell,  why  don't  you?" 

'a)on't  want  to." 

^I  don't  believe  yoii  can." 

"Tea,  I  can;  but  I  mustn't" 

'^Why  not?" 

"Well,  because  Nurse  says  so." 

"What  has  she  to  do  with  it?" 

"Well,  she  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  it,  as  you  would  find  out  if  she  canje  in 
and  found  you  talking  to  me." 

"Doesn't  she  want  you  to  talk?" 

"Yes,  but  not  to  total  strangers,  like  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  pretty  well  acquainted  with  you  by  this  time.  But  why  doesn't  she 
want  you  to  put  your  toe  in  your  mouth?    Isn't  it  thoroughly  anaesihetized?" 

"ThorouSjhly  what?" 

"Anaesthetized.  I  should  think  you  would  know  all  about  medical  tem^s,"  I 
remarked,  with  an  assumption  of  wisdom. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  after  puzzling  a  moment,  "you  mean  antiseptidzed." 

"Eh?    Well,  maybe  I  do,"  I  admitted,  taken  aback. 

"Thaf  s  not  the  reason.  It's  only  because  it  will  spoil  the  symmetTy  of  my  legs, 
she  says." 

"SFai^e  you  bow-legged  P'  I  interpreted. 

'HTefe,  I  suppose  that's  what  she  means." 

"Well,  I  ^1  forego  the  test,  and  take  your  word  for  it.  But  tell  me,  doesn't 
it  feel  queer  to  be  shut  up  in  that  glass  case  all  the  timeP' 

*^o,  it  feels  fine.  Tnere  isn't  any  dirt  or  any  noise.  If  s  never  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry.    If  s  just  right  all  the  time." 

"And  you  really  like  it?"  I  asked,  incredulous. 

"Course  I  do,  or  I  wouldn't  tell  you  so." 

^'Well,  I  don't  see  why.  Ifs  too  much  like  being  in  jail  to  suit  me,"  I 
replied. 

**Well,"  he  replied,  with  his  peculiar  smile,  "I,  of  course,  have  never  be^a 
in  jail — ^" 

''I  haven't,  either,"  I  interrupted  quickly. 

**But  if  ifs  like  this,"  he  went  on,  without  heeding  me,  "if s  not  so  bad." 

"Well,  maybe  it  isn't  for  you,  because  you've  never  known  anything  else.  You 
don't  know  what  babies  who  are  out  in  the  world  and  have  homes  and  moth< — ** 
I  was  forgetting  whom  I  was  talking  to  and  stopped  abruptly,  fearful  that  I  had 
hurt  his  feelings. 

'TTes,  I  do  know,  too,"  he  said,  apparently  unaffected  ^by  my  heedless  remarks. 
"Nurse  has  told  me  all  about  the  way  babies  are  treated  who  have  homes.  When 
the  baby  is  bom,  there  is  a  terrible  hullabaloo  all  over  the  neighborhood.  All  the 
women  come  rushing  in  the  first  chance  they  get  and  coo  and  gurgle  and  make 
all  kinds  of  outlandish  noises  at  him.  They  want  to  pick  him  up  and  pass  him 
around  and  kiss  him  and  cuddle  l^ini  up  close  and  walk  him  around  in  the  air 
till  begets  the  colic,  and  then  they  wonder  why  he  squalls. 

^'llien  pretty  soon  the  men  come  in,  not  of  their  own  accord,  you  understand, 
but  because  the  women  get  hold  of  them  and  drag  them  in.  They  are  half  scared 
to  death.  They  don't  want  to  touch  him,  but  someone  gives  him  to  one  of  them  to 
hold,  and  he  gets  almost  squeezed  to  death,  or  a  leg  or  an  arm  gets  twisted  aroimd. 
The  man  is  scared  stiff.  He  thinks  he's  going  to  drop  the  youngster.  He  begins  to 
sweat,  and,  you  know,  ifs  unsanitary  for  a  baby  to  be  around  Where  anybody  is 
sweating.  Then  the  men  all  smell  of  tobacco,  and  thaf  s  unsanitary,  too,  you 
know. 

"After  a  little  while,  when  the  baby  has  survived  all  these  dangers,  if  he  has, 
the  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  and  hiends  all  take  a  hand  in  bringing  him  up. 
And  of  course  they  all  do  the  wrong  thing.    One  will  keep  him  too  hot,  another  too 
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cold;  one  will  give  him  too  much  food^  and  another  not  enongh;  one  will  keep  hifi 
feet  higher  th^  hia  head,  and  another  will  keep  him  ataiiding  straight  np  all 
the  time.  And  when  he  seta  np  a  howl  about  being  treated  in  such  a  queer  way, 
they  all  think  he  has  the  colic,  and  eTcryone  tries  to  give  him  a  different  remedy 
for  it.  And  so  the  poor  youngster  has  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it.  And  if  he  man- 
ages to  liye  through  it  without  having  his  health  permanently  impaired,  he  is  sure 
to  have  a  cantankerous  disposition  as  a  result  of  so  much  petting  and  coddling  and 
goo-gooing  as  he  is  subjected  to.  No,  no,  excuse  me  from  that  I^  take  my  littie, 
old,  two-foot  fflass  kennel  and  be  happy  in  if 

'^ell,''  1  replied,  when  he  ceased,  ''I  must  admit  that  tiiere  are  two  sides  to 
the  case.  Although  I  am  unexperienced  in  these  matters,  I  have  made  good  use 
of  my  opportunities  for  observation,  and  I  think  that  on  that  side  of  the  question 
you  are  about  right  But  there  is  one  point  that  more  than  offsets  your  argument, 
and  that  is  the  love  there  is  in  those  misdirected  hearts  for  the  youngster.  Ifs 
pretty  tough  to  have  the  colic,  as  I  know  from  experience,  but  it  Is  a  great  source 
of  comfort  to  know  that  the  hand  that  is  rubbing  the  place  that  hurts,  and  some- 
times the  one  that  doesn^  throbs  with  love  and — I  mean,  the  heart  that  actuates 
the-the-'' 

^TTes,  I  know  what  you  mean/*  he  interrupted.  "I've  seen  a  good  many  evi- 
dences of  that  love  you  speak  about  right  here  from  the  walls  of  my  prison,  as 
you  call  it.  Poor,  sun-burnt,  tired-to-death  waifs  carried  around  •  all  day  long 
by  a  worn-out,  bedraggled,  irritable  mother,  drinking  sour  milk  out  of  a  dirty 
bottie,  breathing  foul  air  in  reeking  crowds,  and  wondering  whether  rest  will  ever 
come..  Yes,  IVe  seen  that  kind  of  love,  but  somdiow  it  doesn't  appeal  to  me.  The 
hand  that  rubs  the  place  that  hurts  with  the  colic  can  also  spaidc  the  place  that 
doesn't  No,  I'd  rather  be  in  this  coop  where  I  don't  have  the  colic;  then  tiiere 
is  no  chance  for  that  loving  hand  to  make  a  mistake." 

'TTou  are  entirely  too  old  for  your  months,"  I  said.  Then,  dropping  the  half- 
jocular  tone  I  had  assumed,  and  preparing  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  I  ad^ed,  ^^ou 
are  kept  here  all  the  time,  aren't  you  P' 

^T'es,"  he  replied. 

'^0  one  handles  you  except  the  nurse?" 

*^o  one." 

"Don't  you — don't  you  sometimes," — ^and  I  could  feel  the  lump  rising  into 
my  throat — ^^'don't  you  sometimes  long  to  see  your  father  and  mother?" 

I  looked  at  him  and  blinked  quickly  several  times  in  succession,  for  I  did  fed 
sorry  for  the  little  waif,  and  expected  to  see  him  feel  sorry  for  himself.  Instead  of 
bursting  into  tears,  however,  or  at  least  drawing  a  long  face,  as  I  expected  him 
to  do,  he  gave  me  that  lingual  smile  again,  and  said,  with  good-natured  contempt 
for  my  ignorance,  "Well,  you  are  the  hitrftest,  bid  silly  that  I  ever  saw.  Why,  I 
never  had  any  f atiier  or  mother." 

"What !    You  never  had  any  fa — ^" 

"No,  sir,  I  never  had  any  father  or  mother." 

My  astonishment  prevented  further  questions.  He  crowed  with  delight  over 
my  pm)lexity,  and  then  relieved  it  by  adding,  ^?ou  see,  I  just  incubated." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.    I  forgot,"  I  stammered. 

'?ou  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune,"  he  said,  while  I  was  recov- 
ering, "that  we  have  to  be  kept  in  incubators  for  a  while.  But  we  look  at  it 
in  just  the  opposite  light.  As  long  as  we  are  here  we  are  clean,  comfortable,  well- 
fed  and  well  taken  care  of.  There  is  nothing  to  worry  us,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  old  enough  to  observe  we  see  many  things  to  amuse  us.  Our  great  regret 
is  that  we  have  to  leave  our  incubators  after  a  while  and  live  as  other  babfes  do. 
I  am  almost  ready  to  go  now." 

"Do  you  dread  it  ?'• 

"As  I  would  the  colic." 

'^ut  since  you  never  had  any  father  or  mother,  where  are  you  going  when  your 
sentence— I  mean,  when  you  leave  here?" 

"That  is  what  worries  me.    I  don't  know." 
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"Ob,  Tell,  I  wouldn't  let  that  worry  me,"  I  replied.  "It  will  be  all  right.  I 
ha?en't  ibe  slightest  doubt  that  you  wiU  get  in  with  some  nice  family  who  know 
all  abont  the  care  of  babies,  and  who  will  be  ever  so  nice  to  you." 

"Ill  bet  I  don't  111  bet  I  land  in  a  family  who  hare  nerer  had  aDy  children, 
but  who  have  kept  their  afFections  alive  by  b^towing  them  upon  png  dogs  and 
Angora  cats.  Yes,  sir,  after  I  leave  here  I  expect  to  live  on  dog  biscuit  and 
catnip  tea." 

"Oh,  come  now,  cheer  up  I    I'll  bet  you  a  rubber  ring — " 

"Eubber  ring!  Your  grandmother!"  he  exclaimed.  "Make  it  a  bottle  of 
germicide,  for  I  Imow  their  sanitation  will  be  poor." 

"Well,  111  bet  you  a  bottle  of  carbolic  add  that  six  months  from  now  you 
will  be  willing  to  take  back  every  word  you  have  spoken  against  living  out  in 
the  world." 

"I'll  take  the  bet,  and  I  hope  you  win." 


"What's  your  name?    I  want  to  keep  track  of  you." 
"I  haven  t  any.    I'm  jost  Number  Two,  thafs  alL" 


"Still  more  like  a  jail,  isn't  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  is  it?" 

"TTh-hnh.    Where's  Number  One?" 

"Nurse  has  her  out  giving  her  a  bath.  You  had  better  be  going,  because 
she  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  found  you  here  talking  to  me." 

"Who?    Number  OneT 

"No;  Nniae,"  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  disgust  at  my  insinnatlon. 

"All  right.  I  don't  vrant  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble  between  you  and  yoor 
nurse.  Bnt,  say,  it  just  occurs  to  me  that  yon  are  a  very  remarkable  baby,  to  be 
able  to  talk  this  vray." 

"Oh,  thafe  nothing.  All  of  us  uicubated  babies  are  terribly  precocious.  Yon 
ou^t  to  hear  the  girls  talk." 

"How  old  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  only — " 

"Goodness  me"  exclaimed  a  young  woman  in  a  blue  dress,  white  apron  and 
white  cap,  who  oitered  at  that  moment,  carrying,  securely  tudced  in  the  hollow 
of  her  arm,  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  bundle  of  cotton.  "Who  on  earth  left 
Number  Two's  door  open?  And  just  look  how  low  his  thermemeter  is  I  Good- 
ness gracious!  I  hope  he  won't  take  cold.  Are  you  cold,  little  man?"  she  asked, 
reaching  in  and  clasping  one  of  his  chunky  fists. 

But  Number  Two  merely  Bipiled  his  oharacteristic  smile,  winked  his  blue 
eyes  at  me  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep.  I  turned  around  at  the  door  and  saw 
Ms  toothless  mouth  open  and  his  little  red  tongue  appear  in  a  smile  of  confident 
farewelL  He  seemed  to  say  something,  but  as  tiie  door  of  his  glass  case  was  shut, 
DO  sound  was  audible.  I  have  been  back  there  many  times  since  to  see  him,  but 
the  door  has  always  been  shut  and  the  nurse  in  attendance.  She  keeps  her  eye  on 
me,  for  she  thinks  I  opened  the  door  that  other  time,  though  I  didn't,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  am  jnst  a  little  bit  afraid  of  her.  Hence,  Number  Two  and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  talk  to  each  other  again.  However,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  see  him  wink  his  blue  eyes  and  smile  his  smile  of  joy. 


MATSU-NO-KATA 

A  Romaaoc  oi  OU  Japaa 
By  SiBclair  Lc^mif 

KIMUBA,  the  great  lord,  the  daimyo,  was  traveling  afar.  His  band  of 
mounted  retainers  cMnked  and  clattered  behind,  snifBng  the  freshness  of 
the  Japanese  spring.  There  were  body-eerfants,  and  many  brare 
Bomurai,  fighting  men,  in  the  quaint,  dragon-like  armor  of  Old  Japan. 
Kimura  was  a  fat,  self-satisfied  little  man,  with  a  pleasant  realiza- 
tion of  his  glory,  and  a  tme  dilettante  love  of  a  well-turned  ankle  or  well-tnmed 
phrase.  As  the  cayalcade  wound  around  a  hill  and  came  out  upon  a  brooklet, 
Kimura  halted  and  sat  in  rapture.  The  water  fled  among  the  rocks,  with  sun- 
light dancing  over  it  in  golden  filagree.  On  one  side  were  cherry  trees  in  full 
bloom.  The  yariegated  fiowers  of  the  rengeso  grew  along  the  roadway.  Across 
the  stream,  in  contrast  to  the  gay  cherry  blossoms,  was  the  dark  green  of  pines, 
rising  in  terraces.   . 

^^Ah,  life  is  very  good,''  sighed  Eimura,  and  straightway  b^an  hammering 
out  an  ode,  as  the  poetic  Japanese  always  do,  when  a  beautiful  scene  appeals  to 
them.  Their  ode  is  a  dainty  morsel  of  sentiment,  of  thirty-one  syllables;  the 
first  part  of  seventeen,  the  second  part  of  fourteen.  The  daimyo  cleared  his  throat 
and  b^gan  bravdy,  ^'The  cherry  blossoms  and  the  rengeso's  gay  colors  divine.''  He 
repeated  ''gay  colors  divine,"  and  again  cleared  his  throat,  thrusting  back  the 
folds  of  his  dark  traveling  cloak,  and  playing  with  the  gold-adorned  hilt  of  his 
long  sword.  Twice  he  began  the  second  part;  then  exclaimed  impulsively  fo  his 
followers:  ''Promotion  for  him  who  completes  my  ode."  The  higher  ofiBcers 
mtunbled  a  flood  of  doggerel,  but  none  of  them  got  saiely  beyond  the  tenth  syllable. 
Then  there  came  from  the  humble  ashigarus,  a  tall,  lithe,  young  warrior,  who 
quietly  declaimed,  "The  cherry  blossoms  and  the  rengeso's  gay  colors  divine  show 
like  the  joys  of  liie,  Against  the  death  dark  background  of  pine.^' 

"Excellent,  capital,'^  chuckled  Eimura.    ^^Ashigaru,  I  make  you  an  ohiromabcui 
(keeper  of  the  reception  hall),  and  a  councilor." 

•  With  flushed  face  and  chin  high  held,  the  soldier  rode  on,  in  a  place  in  the 
file  'bi^fitting  his  new  office.  Kimura,  inquiring,  learned  that  the  ashigaru  was 
S^,'was  much  beloved  by  reason  of  his  handsome  face,  his  bravery  in  war,  his 
sage  advice,  and  his  knack  of  turning  a  pretty  verse.  "He,  he,"  gurgled  the 
daimyo,    "So  was  I,  at  his  age." 

On  return  Seki  was  loudly  welcomed  at  the  palace,  where  his  new  fame  pene- 
trated even  to  the  room  of  Matsu-no-kata,  the  lonely  bride  of  the  daimyo.  Lively 
little  Ume,  her  waiting  maid,  was  combing  her  mistress's  long  hair,  her  sparrow- 
like  mind  full  of  the  reports  about  SekL  "How  beautiful  is  your  honorable 
hair,"  she  sighed  timidly,  to  Matsu-no-kata.  "It  is  like  Seki's."  At  this  slip 
she  bit  her  tongue,  and  combed  so  rapidly  ihat  she  snarled  sadly  the  rippling  black 
of  the  hair.  Her  mistress  protested,  "Don't  pull  my  hair,  Ume.  And  who  is 
SekiP' 

Permitted  to  speak,  Time's  tongue  fiew  over  its  favorite  topic — Sdd's  wis- 
dom in  coimcil,  his  bravery  in  war,  above  all,  his  poetic  fervor  and  skill.  Matsu- 
no-kata  seemed  to  maintain  a  careless  hauteur,  but  she  listened  eagerly,  for  she,  too, 
had  a  keen  poetic  and  aesthetic  sense.  Chubby  Kimura,  with  his  bristling  beard 
and  his  niceties  bored  her  inexpressibly.  Thereafter  cunning  Ume  carefully 
brought  her  mistress  all  the  gossip  concerning  Seki's  achievements. 

As  Matsu-no-kata's  lonely  fancy  dwelt  on  Seki  she  b^;an  to  long  for  a  ^^impse 
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of  this  fair  youth.     Eagerly  she  welcomed  her  birthday  festiyal  in  the  autumn, 
wh^i  before  her  were  to  pass  all  the  members  of  the  housdiold. 

.  From  his  new  associates  Seki  heard  many  tales  of  Matsu-no-kata^  and  worshiped 
from  afar  at  the  shrine  of  her  beau^  and  wit.  When  he  passed  her  at  the  birth- 
day reception,  and  they  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time,  an  unconscious  earnest- 
ness crept  into  his  conyentional  words  of  congratulation.  They  looked  squarely 
into  each  other's  .eyes,  and  faintly  blushed. 

On  the  days  following  Matsu-no-kata  fought  out  a  terrible  struggle.  She 
longed  to  summon  Seki  and  talk  with  him  in  private,  but  her  wifely  duty  to 
Eimura  she  felt  a  heaven-guarded  thing.  '^Seti  or  duty,  Seki  or  duty,''  rang 
ever  in  her  ears.  In  the  folds  of  her  garment  she  bore  a  scrap  of  paper  inscribed 
with  Seki's  name.  Naturally  of  delicate  health,  rocking  to  imd  fro,  weeping  all 
day  long,  by  Spring  she  had  become  as  thin  as  a  starveling  sparrow.  One  day  she 
whispered  to  poor  little  Time  for  some  time,  then  smiled  and  seemed  to  slumber. 

'  Time,  seddng  out  Seki,  sobbed  to  him,  ''Oh,  Sdd,  my  mistress  s^it  this  ode 
to  thee  as  she  lay  dying:  Ixmely  I  roamed  the  vale,  and  heard  the  song  of  the 
hototogisu.  To  spirit  realms  fled  the  song,  and  longingly  I  pursue.'"  Seki, 
listening,  knew  that  like  himsdf  Matsu-no-kata  had  been  consumed  with  love,  ever 
since  the  reception. 

As  the  maidens  were  lamenting  over  Matsu-no-kata  in  her  shroud  of  white 
silk  Seki  was  admitted.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  paper  in- 
scribed, ''The  hototogi9u  loved  but  song  and  the  renge$o*8  white  flower.  Lo,  the 
rengeso  is  withered.  Mutely  wandereth  he."  The  wasted  waxen  hand  of  Matsu- 
no-kata  suddenly  seized  the  paper,  and  closed  tightly.  The  attendants  shrieked 
with  wonder.  They  bent'  over  tiieir  mistress,  hoping  to  find  her  alive,  but  she  wab 
dead.  While  watching  alone  that  night  a  maid  tried  in  vain  to  draw  the  paper 
from  the  clenched  hand. 

Seki  sought  out  Kimura.  "I  owe  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  my  mistress/' 
said  he.  "Let  me  go  free  to  wander  for  three  years,  paying  it."  Sadly  Eimura 
granted  the  boon.  Seki  doffed  the  Icamishimo,  the  official  uniform,  and  donned 
ttie  sandals  and  momohiki  and  ledhan  of  a  religious. mendicant  For  three  years 
Seki  wandered  through  a  hundred  islands.  He  begged  his  food  from  the  simple 
and  pious  peasants.  His  lodging  he  found  in  the  guest  rooms  of  temples.  He 
spent  long  hours  in  meditation  on  Matsu-no-kata,  on  metaphysics,  and  on  the  beauty 
of  the  woods  and  hills. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  wandering  Seki  saw  several  visions  in  which  Matsu- 
no-kata  seemed  to  say,  "Like  you,  I  wander  in  a  realm  of  shadows." 

On  the  night  of  the  anniversary  of  his  mistress's  death  she  seemed  to  come 
to  him,  surround^  by  radiant,  hopeftil  lights.  Happily,  very  happily  he  sauntered 
down  tiie  road  on  the  next  day.  The  first  ode  which  he  had  made  since  leaving  the 
palace  dropped  from  his  half-unconsdous  lips.  Thenceforth  he  sang  so  many 
fair  verses  that  fame  preceded  his  wanderings.  Princes,  eager  to  welcome  him, 
listened  to  his  songs  and  his  sage  advice  in  matters  of  state.  Holy  priests  listened 
with  rapt  attrition  to  his  rhapsodies  on  the  sacredness  of  Nature. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  three  years  of  expiation  a  messenger  from  Eimura 
found  Seki.  "My. lord  begs  thee  to  return  as  his  chief  minister  of  state,"  humbly 
said  the  messenger,  who  once  as  his  superior  officer  had  been  always  haughty 
with  Seki.  The  latter,  thou,  refusing  the  cavalcade  brought  by  the  messenger, 
turned  toward  the  kingdom  of  Eimura. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  Matsu-no-kata's  death  Seki  was  tramping  through 
the  Island  of  Oki.  As  he  crossed  the  verge  of  a  wide  vaUey,  at  sunset,  the  mi^ 
beauty  of  the  land  seemed  to  mingle  itself  with  his  thoughts  of  Matsu-no-kata. 
He  passed  the  half-ruined  portal  of  a  little  temple,  and  accosting  wise  old  Setsuzan, 
the  priest,  asked  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Setsuzan  greeted  the  majestic  pilgrim 
kindly.  They  squatted  down,  in  an  interesting  squabble  over  religious  themes. 
Seki  made  an  ode;  Setsuzan  followed  suit. 

In  great  delight  over  the  merry  old  rustic  Seki  retired  to  the  little  guest  cham- 
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ber.  On  R  Msreen  in  the  room  wu  pasted  a  bit  of  paper,  which  Seld  canull; 
exunined.  He  started  back  in  amazement,  his  hand  pressed  tightly  to  his  breast 
The  paper,  which  was  in  his  writing,  bore  these  words:  "The  hototogisu  loved 
but  song  and  the  rengeto's  white  flower.  The  rengeso  is  withered.  Ifat^y 
wandereth  he." 

Seld  horriedly  sought  out  the  priest 

"Where  did  you  get  that  paper  pasted  on  the  screen  in  the  guest  room?"  he 
panted.     The  priest  looked  at  him  with  fnrtiTe,  frighteaLed  eyes. 

"Knowest  thon  of  it?"  he  said.  "My  daughter  was  born  two  years  ago  to- 
night Tight  clasped  in  her  hand  was  this  paper,  which  I  pasted  np  that  some 
•age,  seeing  it,  might  explain  the  miracle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was 
the  name  we  gave  onr  daughterling — Uatsn-no-kata  I" 


A  NEZ  PERCE  LULLABY 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 
Blood  of  my  spirit,  and  heart  of  your  sires. 
Sleep,  for  the  sky  is  kindling  its  fires ; 
Sleep,  for  the  sun  worn  out  by  its  fli^t 
Creeps  to  the  dusky  wigwams  o)  night. 
Sleep,  little  Eamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf. 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 
See  where  the  prairie  bums  red  in  the  west 
Your  fathers  are  slaying  their  foes  with  a  sest 
Slumber  and  dream  of  the  battles  they  flght^ 
Learn  of  their  valor,  receive  of  their  might 
Slomber  my  Kamiah,  Voice  of  ttte  Wvlf. 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 

Some  day  our  fathers  will  call  from  the  sky 

And  march  with  the  braves;  the  Pale  Face  will  fly 

Like  snow  when  Chinooks  blow  over  the  swale. 

Sleep  for  you  soon  most  go  forth  on  the  trail. 

Sleep  little  Kamiah,  Voice  of  the  Wolf. 

Kamiah,  Kamiah,  Voice  of  The  Wolf, 

The  buffalo  yet  shall  return  to  the  plain. 

The  bellow  of  moose  shall  be  heard  once  again. 

The  red  men  shall  hunt  through  the  land  as  Uiey  please. 

Slumber  my  young  brave,  and  dream  you  of  these. 

Slumber  my  Kamiah,  Voice  of  the  Wolf. 


THE  LAST  STUMP 


H 


'  E  SAT  on  the  only  stump  in 
hia  dooryud  which  hia  wife 
bad  not  chipped  up  for  wood. 
He  looked  down  the  trail, 
that  aide-stepped  around  a 
rock  hen  and  a  tree  there,  and  then  with 
a  acoot  and  a  elide,  a  couple  of  jnnipB 
acrooB  aloice  boxes,  barely  dirided  China 
Tom's  shack  from  his  pig-pen  and 
lost  itaeU  in  Placer  City.'  There  was 
nothing  nnaanal  about  Sim  Thacker*s 
performance  today.  Beservoiring  tobacco 
juice  until  it  attained  cloudburst  propor-; 
tions,  which  he  let  loose  on  flies,  was  his 
only  other  occupation.  His  wife  had  long 
ago  transferred  her  faith  to  a  conple  of 
dosen  hens  and  a  washing  machine. 

Sim  waa  sympathetic.  He  felt  aorry 
for  anything  or  anybody — except  his  wife 
— that  had  to  more.  At  present  an  af- 
fair of  the  heart  gonged  him  to  the  quick. 
The  last  stump  was  threatened.  His  only 
refuge  from  Ifartha's  scolding  song,  that 
b^an  with  ha  ironing,  might  soon  be 
kindling  wood.  Several  times  of  lat«  his 
dreama  of  fabulous  placers  unearthed  by 
the  hen  with  eleven-  chicks  had  been  inter- 
rupted, and  he  had  been  forced  to  stick 
hia  legs  straight  out  irtdle  Uartha  chipped 
off  enoQ^  to  heat  the  irons  again.  He 
rebelled.  He  grew  moroee,  but  Uartha 
discerned  it  not,  and  chipped  away.  Spite- 
work,  of  course.  Somewhere  down  in 
Sim's  unsounded  depths  a  determination 
arose  to '  protect  his  throne.  He  never 
talked  back,  so  his  only  course  was  to 
cover  it  and  Hartha  would  at  least  have  to 
chip  it  out  from  under  him. 

"Sim  1    0 — ^h  Sim  I"    Sim  groaned  and 

carefully  twisted  bis  face  independent  of 

his  body  toward  the  house.     "Take  these 

efTgs  down  to  the  store  an'  bring  me  a 

pack  0*  yeast,  one  o'  soap  an'  three  pounds  o'  rice." 

'TVhat  about  ther  stump?"  nearly  came  from  Km,  but  he  was  one  who  preyed 
by  experience;  besides,  it  was  easier  to  ke^  still. 
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"Bub !"  he  called  to  an  eight-^ear-oM 
lesembUnce,  "Qit  a  baaket,  quick,  an'  pick 
up  enough  chips  to  last  yev  ICa  till  I  pt 
back."  "I'm  ont  tf  terbacco,  anyway,"  he 
concluded  to  himself.  Kartha  may  hare 
beard  him,  bat  affaira  had  reached  a  dcfr- 
perate  point. 

The  hen  with  eleren  chicks  ceased  her 
fifth  Tigoroos  inspection  of  an  ant  hill 
and  condescended  a  look  of  pity  as  he 
limped  down  the  trail,  a  deplorable  carry- 
all of  trouble — and  ^gs. 

An  agent  of  Brown's  Blood  Porifier  was 
in  Placer  City,  and  when  Sim  hitched 
himself  back  up  the  mountain  he  carried 
two  long,  black  bottles  to  core  boils,  his 
chief  ailment.  And  it  was  well,  for  the 
dissected  remains  of  the  last  stomp  re- 
posed peacefully  in  the  kitdien  woodboz. 

In  three  weeks  a  lO-coit  plug  only 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  hole  in  the  screen 
didn't  need  -repairing,  as  far  as  files  were 
concerned.  In  two  months  the  l^ptdet 
from  Job  were  eradicated  and  he  had  an 
eepecially  reserved  cracker  box  at  the 
^re,  from  which  Brown's  Blood  Purifier 
was  extolled  most  dramatically  to  a  smil- 
ing dozen. 

One  day  he  arrived  home  and  Uartha 
met  him  with  an  unnsoally  authoritatiTe 
look.    "I've  hired  you  oat,  Sim,  to — " 

"Work— I  Me!"  Sim  stood  agape, 
and  then  leaned  against  the  walL 

"Sim  Thacker,  you've  had  boils  fer 
twenty  year,  and  allurs  wanted  a  job  thet 
wae  eaay.  All  you  got  to  do  is  set  down. 
Thet  Blood  Petrifier  man  wae  here,  an' 
wants  you  ter  travel  as  an  advertisement 


A  little  nary  plug-joice  trickled  down 
hie  throat,  and  he  choked.  A  good  ex- 
cuse for  the  tear,  anyway.  "The — they 
might  come  back,"  he  almost  whispered. 

"Jes*  eit  in  a  big  winder  an'  let  folks 
look  at  yer."  

"I^ave  yon  an'  the  kids  here  all  alone?"     'tt*  4»b»  Mthim-  bM  Mt  imm  •>'  »ia  ■»  euit 

"Fifteen  a  week  an'  grub;  he  sends         '"  *""  '*"■  •»''-■***-  "^" 
half  to  me.     I've  done  nathin'  but  set 

hens  an'  pick  up  chips  fer  twenty  year,  an*  I'm  goin'  ter  resi    All  you  got  ter  do 
is  to  set  down — "    But  Sim  bad  his  sMrt  over  his  head  and  heard  her  sot. 
"Give  me  a  clean  on^  quick." 

The  ben  clacked  her  brood  out  of  his  way  in  a  respectful  mannra',  and  loolnd 
long  and  mysteriously  after  him  as  he  hurried  down  the  traiL 
He  had  struck  a  placer. 


CACTUS 

By  R.  C.  Pitxer 

THE  first  snowstorm  of  the  winter  swept  down  the  night-Teiled  Golden 
Oate  Valley,  and  impotently  howled  about  the  solitu^  ranch  houses. 
Amonff  the  pines  on  Wildcat  Mountain  it  found  a  prospector's  camp, 
and  mere  it  shriekjed  with  redoubled  fury,  as  if  the  elements  felt  a 
murderous  rage  against  any  one  who  dared  brave  their  bitter  raid.  Yet 
the  two  prospectors  cared  little  for  the  storm.  Their  tent  was  pitched  under  a 
wide-spreading  spruce,  and  before  it  a  high  breastwork  of  bowlders,  rotten  logs, 
and  loose  earth  had  b^  built.  Against  tibis  a  big  fire  burnt,  and  the  heat  rolled 
into  the  open  tent. 

'This  is  good  for  a  week,''  said  one  of  the  men,  who  sprawled,  shirt-sleeyed 
and  hatless,  on  a  roll  of  blankets,  ^t  will  be  just  that  long  before  we  can  take 
the  trail  again,  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  that  the  horses  are  safe  down  at  Stubel's 
place.     Toss  me  the  tobacco  bag,  Warton." 

Warton  complied.  ^  don't  fed  just  that  way  about  it,"  he  said  musingly. 
'1  don't  like  them  Stubels  none.  The  old  man's  got  a  bad  eye  and  a  bad  grin; 
he  reminds  me  of  Cummings — ^the  fellow  that  got  my  pardner  killed.  This 
Dutchman's  just  such  another  fellow,  and  his  wife  ain't  no  better.  She  looks 
like  some  old  sow  that  dines  regular  off  of  pig.     That's  what  she  looks  like." 

His  companion  laughed.  'Tou're  letting  your  prejudices  against  the  Qer- 
mans  run  away  with  you,"  he  said.     ''Mrs.  Stubel  is  Irish." 

'1  can't  help  that  none,  Lockwood.  If s  just  as  I  say.  And  as  for  that 
brat  of  theirs — ^"  he  stopped  with  a  shiver.  *Tniere'8  somethin'  devilish  about  him ; 
somethin'  xmcannv.     I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  he  scares  me." 

Loekwood's  face  grew  sober,  and  he  smoked  for  some  time  before  replying. 
"The  lad  interests  me,"  he  said  at  last.     '1  don't  understand  him." 

''And  you'd  better  not  try  to.  He's  grown  up  with  them  two  people  of  his, 
and  with  the  wolves.  I  tell  you — ^"  Warton's  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — ^**I  wouldn't 
want  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  him  havin'  a  knife.  I  think  he'd  kniock  the  handle 
on  my  ribs  if  he  knew  I  carried  a  belt  of  dust  like  the  ones  we  got  on.  Likely  as 
not  he's  prowlin'  around  here  now,  comin'  on  ahead  of  the  wolves,  like  the  wild 
beast  he  is.  There,"  he  continued  sharply,  as  he  caught  his  companion's  wrist, 
"whafd  I  tell  you?     Thafs  him  hoUerin'." 

The  men  stood  up  and  shaded  their  eyes  from  the  fierce  glare  of  the  fire. 
"Hello!"  Lodcwood  called;  "anybody  out  there P' 

"0-hoo!"  answered  a  voice;  "we're  comin',  my  friends!" 

"If  s  the  old  man,"  Warton  said.  '^What  in  blazes  is  he  wanderin'  around 
in  the  snow  for?     Thhik  it  likely  he  knows  we  got  gold  dust  on  us?" 

Lockwood  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  before  he  could  reply  two  unwieldlv 
figures  loomed  through  the  snow  beyond  the  breastwork. 

"Whafs  the  matter?"  Warton  called.  "Whafs  Mrs.  Stubel  doin'  out  in  the 
Ftorm?     Our  stock  ain't  got  awayP' 

Mrs.  Stubel  shook  her  unwieldly  head  as  she  sank  panting  upon  the  blankets, 
while  her  husband  stood  by  the  fire,  his  splay-mouth  widened  with  a  set  grin. 

"A  purty  storm,  heyP'  he  said;  "purty  bad  for  loose  stock  though,  hey?  Me 
an'  the  woman  came  out  f  see  how  you  was  gettin'  along."  His  little  eyes  twinkled 
under  their  pendulous  evelids,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together.  There  was 
something  secret  and  crafty  in  the  expression  on  his  face;  something  half-fearful, 
too;  yet  through  it  there  twinkled  an  unpleasant  wrinkle  of  amusement. 

"Have  you  men  seen  Cactus  P'  Mrs.  Stubel  asked  abruptly.  "He  didn't 
come  home,  an'  we're  anxious  regardin'  the  boy.  He's  all  we  got,"  she  piously 
added,  maMng  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  her  hard,  fat-lapped  jaw  a  maternal 
expression. 

The  two  prospectoTB  shook  their  heads  and  curiously  studied  their  visitors. 
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'^6^8  certainly  old  enough  to  take  care  of  himselfy*'  Lockwood  suggested. 
*^e  seema  perfectly  at  home  in  the  hills.  Fd  trust  him  to  pull  through  where  a 
man  would  go  under.^ 

Stubel  choked  over  a  sudden  gurgle  of  laughter,  and  his  expression  changed  tc 
an  amused  pride,  of  which  he  still  seemed  half  ashamed.  But  the  crafty  look  re- 
turned, and  his  eyes  sought  the  fire. 

^'Cactus,'*  he  reflectively  said,  '*the  country  knows  purty  well,  I  guess.  We 
wanted  to  see  Imn — ^nothin'  particular  to  say,  tikough.  He  hain't  been  here,  hey? 
WeU,  I  guess  weTl  be  moving'* 

'*If  he  comes,**  Mrs.  Stubel  called  from  the  snow,  **you  cud  say  we're  huntin' 
him.  You  cud  say — '^  she  seemed  to  pause  and  consider — ^'Hhat  the  man's  in  Ae 
gulch."     The  two  figures  faded  from  sight. 

''Heyr  Warton  called.     'TVhafs  that?     What  man's  in  the  gulch?" 

No  one  replied,  and  the  two  prospectors  stood  staring  into  the  white  ni^t, 
until  ihey  broke  into  diort,  puzzled  laughter. 

''A  queer  outfit,"  Lodfwood  said  sententiously.  '^ow,  what  did  they  mean 
by  that,  I  wonder?" 

Warton  threw  himself  on  the  blankets.  'If  s  a  funny  bus'ness,"  he  answered, 
gravely  filling  his  pipe.  ''Them  folks  are  too  deep  for  me,  but  I  wouldn^  be 
surprised  if  mat  kid's  got  himself  in  trouble.  I  wish  the  storm  'ud  ease  up,  so 
we  could  trail  out  of  tUs  blame'  place.  Huh  I"  he  continued  after  a  long  pause. 
'HSeckon  111  turn  in.  Throw  a  log  on  the  fire,  Lockwood.  Ill  feel  easier  when 
we  get  this  dust  safely  in  a  bank." 

Lockwood  stepp^  outside,  and  the  hissing  fire  threw  a  shower  of  sparks 
among  the  driving  snowfiakes. 

"I  wonder  if  that  bo/ll  come  hereP'  he  called,  lifting  his  voice  abofve  tiie 
wind.  'Terhaps  we  would  better  keep  awake  a  while  longer,  for,  after  all,  the 
message  may  be  innocent  Plough,  ana  yet  important,  too.  They're  not  bound 
to  tell  us  their  afFairs,  you  know." 

Warton  ^wled  an  inarticulate  response,  and  kicked  off  his  boots.  ''Ill  bet 
you  he  ain't  far  away,"  he  answered;  "he'll  be  pokin'  his  fox-face  around  the  fire 
before  long.     Let  out  a  yell,  an'  he'll  answer  you." 

"There's  no  need  to  yell,  old  horse,"  piped  a  young  voice  from  somewhere 
beyond  the  barricade.  The  two  men  started,  and  while  th(!y  still  somewhat  wildly 
stared,  a  lad  darted  through  the  heat  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  ragged  coat — a 
thin,  dwarfish,  wizened  boy,  with  a  lined,  puckered  face  and  a  constant  muscular 
or  nervous  display  about  the  lips. 

"It  got  pretty  warm  down  there  after  supper,"  he  said  with  a  jeric  of  hii» 
head  towards  home,  "an'  pop  hunted  a  club,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  up  an'  swap 
lies.  (}ee !  what  a  gun  I"  His  black  eyes  sparkled  as  tiiey  rested  on  a  privately- 
mounted  Winchester,  and  his  thin,  wiry  arm  was  extended  in  admiration. 

"Here,  none  of  that,"  Warton  grufi91y  said.  "Don't  you  touch  nothin'  around 
here.  And  what  you  want  to  spin  them  cock-and-bull  stories  for,  hey?  Seems 
like  if  you  was  listenin'  you  might  have  heard  enough  to  know  that  your  old  man 
had  be^  up  here  huntin'  you." 

"TJh-huh;  I  reckon  he  was,  with  a  club  an'  the  woman  to  help  him." 

'HTour  mother  left  a  message,"  said  Lockwood  frowning;  "she  said  that 
'the  man's  in  the  gulch.' " 

Cactus  veiled  his  eyes  and  a  sour  smile  played  about  his  lips.  "Yaw,"  he 
said  derisively,  "they're  always  brayin'  like  old  burrors.  Don't  I  know  who's 
in  the  gulch?  I  ain't  no  spring  rabbit,  I  ain't."  Nevertheless,  beneath  his 
fiippancy  was  an  undercurrent  of  excitement  and  nervousness,  for  he  moved  con- 
stantly, and  his  black  eyes  were  never  stilL  "I  hain't  got  any  bus'ness  with  him," 
he  continued ;  "if  pop  wants  to  see  him  he  can." 

"Who  is  he?"  Warton  incautiously  inquired. 

Cactus  winked.  "Priest,"  he  said  with  a  short  laugh;  "don't  want  extreme 
unction  yet,  do  you?" 
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^Shnt  up,''  Warton  growled;  ''sit  down  if  yoa  want  to,  bnt  don't  get  fresh, 
thafstlL^  :      ?J^H 

Cactus  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sat  on  the  blankets,  while  Lockwood  lay 
back  against  a  saddle.  The  man's  eyes  studied  the  wiry  lad,  who  sat  cross-  , 
legged,  staring  at  the 'blaze.  In  age  Cactus  might  have  been  anj'where  between 
twdye  and  sixteen;  his  face  seemed  even  older,  and  there  was  an  impalpable  air 
of  dwarfishness  about  him^  mingled  with  an  irresponsible  childishness  that  set 
Lockwood's  teeth  on  edge.  The  face  was  sharp  and  inquisitive,  with  a  drooping 
moutii,  and  large,  gypsy  eyes,  glazed  and  staring. 

"Say,*'  the  boy  said  without  turning  his  head,  **when  you  get  tired  of  rubberin' 
me,  I  wish  you'd  hand  oyer  ihat  'bacoo."  ^ 

Lockwood  complied.  ''Just  a  cigarette.  Cactus/'  he  said ;  "we're  not  stocking 
the  ranches  with  our  tobacco." 

Cactus  nodded  and  rolled  a  cigarette  with  Mexican  deftness.*  ''You're  mighty 
comfortable  in  here,"  he  said,  as  he  ecstati(»dly  wriggled  in  the  heat.  "I'm 
ndsin'  a  outfit  like  this  here,  an'  when  I  get  it  together,  bet  your  boots  I  hit  the 
trail  ouf  n  this  place.  It's  the — ^"  The  boy  ripped  out  a  string  of  oaths  that 
would  have  shamed  an  old  prospector. 

"Shut  up/'  Warton  snapped.  "Blast  your  hide!  if  you  can't  talk  decent, 
get  out!     We  don't  want  no  kids  around  here  that  swears  like  that." 

Cactus  laughed  mockingly.  "All  right,  fatha'  deah,"  he  lisped;  "goin'  to  say 
mass  pretty  soon?  Say,  Lockwood,  thafs  a  bloomin'  fine  gun  you  got  on.  Thirty- 
two,  ain't  it,  on  a  forty-four  frame?     Chuck  it  over  an'  let's  see  it." 

"Don't  you  do  nothin'  of  the  sort,"  Warton  interrupted.  "That  kid  ain't 
responsible  when  he  gets  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I  seen  him  shoot  point  blank  at  a 
burro,  just  to  see  if  he  could  hit  it." 

The  boy's  eyes  contracted,  and  began  to  sparkle  with  a  light  not  altogether 
reflected  from  the  fire.  "You  keep  out  of  tUs,"  he  said  gently,  with  a  Httie, 
sibilant  tremor  running  through  his  words.  "Tain't  none  of  your  affair.  First 
tiling  you  know,  Warton,  youll  get  me  sore  on  you,  an'  it  ain't  good  to  have  a  boy 
playin'  against  you.     Boys  ain't  lambs.     Lef  s  see  it,  Lockie." 

Lockwood  indulgently  laughed  as  he  unbuckled  his  belt  and  handed  it  over. 
"Hay  easy,"  he  said;  "it^s  loaded,  kid." 

Cactus  nodded.  "Of  course,"  he  answered  as  he  handled  the  revolver  with 
a  deftness  bom  of  long  experience.  "Say,  if s  a  peach — ^if s  fine,  thafs  what  it  is. 
I  never  seen  a  better  gun.  You  could  hit  anything  with  that.  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  of  no  man  in  the  country  if  I  owned  thai  liordyl  Lordyl"  His  face 
was  alight  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  raised  the  revolver  and  pointed  it  now  here 
and  now  there.  "May  I  shoot  it  ?"  he  eagerly  asked.  "I'd  like  to  try  it  just  once. 
Let  me  pull  it,  Lockie." 

"Well,  go  ahead." 

The  boy  peered  out  across  the  fire  into  the  driving  snow.  "There  ain't  no 
mark^"  he  saia  dolefully.  "Nothin'  but  snow,  an'  trees  full  of  mush."  Then  a 
flash  of  pleasure  illuminated  his  face,  and  he  raised  the  revolver  and  fired  with  a 
quickness  that  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  taking  aim.  A  short,  sharp 
yelp  answered  the  snap  of  the  revolver. 

Lockwood  sprang  to  his  feet  "A  coyote  1"  he  exclaimed.  "It  had  nerve 
to  come  so  near.  Thai  was  a  good  shot,  lad,  and  a  lucky  one.  I'll  get  the  scalp 
for  you." 

"Oh,  don't  bother/'  said  Cactus;  "that  ain't  no  coyote.     Thafs  Jip." 

'^Eh?    Jip?    Your  dog?" 

"Uh-huh;  was  my  dog.     It  ain't  nothin'  now,  I  guess." 

"Why,  you  little  devil  1"  Lockwood  cried  in  exasperation.  "Give  me  that 
gun,  or  I'U  lay  you  over  my  knee  and  give  you  a  good  belting !" 

Cactus  put  a  finger  to  his  eye  and  drew  the  lid  down.  "The  purp  was  no 
good,"  he  said.     "It  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  eat.     Lemme  shoot  again,  will  you?" 

"Not  by  a  big  sight     Hand  that  gun  here,  my  boy.^ 
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Warton,  with  compreesed  lipe  and  black  brows,  had  been  sitting  .in  a  comer 
watching  eyery  movement.     Suddenly  he  sprang  erect  and  towered  over  tiie  lad. 

^TJrop  itl^*  he  hoarsely  said;  and  witiiout  a  word  the  boy  laid  the  revolver 
on  the  blanket  But  his  eyes  veiled  themselves,  a  suppressed  snarl  started  at  his 
lips,  and  the  yellow  teeth  flashed.  '^  believe  that  you'd  as  soon  shoot  a  man  as 
not  I**  Warton  thundered.  ^TTou're  a  bom  killer,  or  you're  locoed;  I  don't  know 
which.  Anyhow,  you  make  tracks  out  of  here  just  as  quick  as  Godll  let  you. 
Move,  nowP 

The  boy  nimbly  slipped  into  the  open,  and  then  he  laughed  snarlingly,  in  long, 
nerve-wearing  cadences. 

^^Oit  I''  Warton  yelled  with  an  oath,  and  as  the  big  man  rushed  at  him.  Cactus 
turned  a  complete  somersault  and  vanished  into  the  storm. 

Warton  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and  then  weakly  laughed.  ^  reckon 
I'm  a  blame*  foolj'*  he  said,  *T)ut  I  couldn't  help  it,  Lockwood.  That  kid  set  my 
nerves  to  jumpin',  and  I  won't  sleep  much  till  we  can  pull  out  of  this.  Blast 
the  storm  I  I  wish  it  would  ease  up.  I'm  in  favor  of  hittin'  for  the  plains  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  wade." 

Lockwood  nodded.  ^Tactus  is  a  little  eerie,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  '1>ut  I 
don't  know  as  I  blame  the  boy.  He  hasn't  the  right  sort  of  parents,  and  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  had  a  real  playmate.  He  has  grown  up  with  these  valley  cow- 
punchers,  and  with  wandering  prospectors.  We're  not  a  good  set,  Wartcm,  and 
it  isn't  strange  if  the  boy  has  picked  up  many  things  that  he  would  be  better  o£F 
without.  But  he's  touj^ — I  can't  deny  that— «nd  I'm  a  little  afraid  of  him.  Ifs 
a  queer  sensation."  Both  mi^  laughea  mirthlessly.  Two  grown  men  scared  out 
of  a  valley  by  a  little  kid  I     I  feel  as  you  do,  however,  and  we'll  take  the  trail  as 


soon  as  we  can." 


Warton  pulled  on  his  boots  and  stepped  out  to  replexdsh  the  fire.  *H  can't 
sleep,"  he  growled.  *n)o  you  reckon  he  heard  us  say  anything  about  the  monej? 
He  mights" 

He  was  interrapted  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  Winchester,  and,  as  Lockwood 
whirled  in  surprise,  he  saw  Warton  tlut)w  his  hands  above  his  head  and  fall  heavily 
into  the  snow.  In  the  surprise  and  horror  of  that  instant^  Lockwood  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  cry.  •  The  rifle  exploded  again,  and  he  felt  his  brain  on  fire.  He 
staggered  and  fell.  For  an  instant  his  eyes  dimmed  and  the  earth  heaved  under 
him,  and  then,  as  a  hot  stream  of  blood  slipped  down  his  cheek,  he  knew  that 
he  had  been  grazed  by  a  bullet.  He  moved,  but  a  low  hiss  from  Warton  caused 
him  to  relax  and  lie  stilL 

"AU  right?"  Warton  breathed,     ^es;  and  you?" 

'^issea;  too  eager.  Some  one's  after  the  gold — Cactus  1  lie  still  and  111 
pot  him." 

Lockwood,  after  securing  his  revolver,  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  up 
and  out  into  the  snow.  Nothing  moved;  no  sound  could  be  distinguished  above 
the  noisy  pines,  but  in  the  distance  a  lone  wolf  gave  tongue  in  mournful  ululations. 
After  a  long  tdme  a  black  shadow  darted  behind  a  nearby  tree;  then  a  thin  face 
peered  out,  snarling,  lupine,  hellish,  a  rattlesnake  glitter  fiashing  in  the  black  eyes, 
and  the  teeth  protruding  b^tially.  Lockwood's  heart  stood  still ;  he  tried  to  raise 
his  revolver  but  could  not;  a  supernatural,  curdling  fear  seized  him,  and  he 
closed  his  eyes.  Instinctively  he  knew  that  Cactus  was  undulating  out  towards 
him»  and  thiett  Warton  was  imperceptibly  elevating  his  revolver;  but  the  minutes 
dragged  by  silently  except  for  the  howling  stormi,  until  Cactus  uttered  a  short 
cry  that  sounded  dmost  like  the  yelp  of  a  wild  dog. 

Lockwood  sat  up  with  a  jerk  and  saw  that  the  boy's  hands  were  stretched  above 
his  head,  while  Warton,  white  and  silent,  slowly  stood  up. 

"Shall  I  shoot?"  Warton  asked,  his  voice  rattling  hoarsely. 

"God,  no !"  Lockwood  cried.     *' Wait !  I'll  get  his  rifie !" 

He  picked  up  the  Winchester  from  where  it  lay  beside  the  tree,  and  then  made 
a  gesture  of  antipathy  and  disgust 

'TTes,  gitr  Warten  gasped;  and  Cactus  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the 
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two  men  to  stare  at  each  other  over  their  leveled  weapons,  fear  and  horror,  relief 
and  abhoraice  depicted  on  their  bearded  faces. 

^'He's  a  wolf  I^'  Lockwood  said,  lowering  his  rifle;  ^%e  should  be  hunted  out 
of  the  hills.     He^  be  a  scourge.'' 

Warton  moistened  his  dry  lips,  ^^ere  comes  some  one,''  he  said  suddenly, 
and  Lockwood  wheeled  in  time  to  see  a  snow-coated  man  slip  into  the  firelight. 

"Howdy,  boys,"  the  newcomer  panted ;  **no  time  to  talk.  Seen  Cactus  ?  Heard 
shooting,  an'  so—" 

*T[Ps  Peters!"  the  prospectors  exclaimed  together. 

^^xactly.  I  see  that  I've  missed  him.  He's  been  up  to  his  devil  tricks  again, 
di?     Has  he  hurt  you,  Lockwood?" 

''Not  much,"  Lockwood  responded  as  he  wiped  tiie  blood,  from  his  face; 
'^ough  he  tried  to  murder  us.     If  we  had  known  you  were  near  we  would  have^ 
held  him.     What  has  he  done?     Looted  some  cache,  or  a  Buffalo  siiore?" 

''Hardly.     How  long  has  he  been  gone?" 

"Just  left,  ahnost." 

"Well,  I'll  have  to  diase  back  to  the  ranch  and  lay  for  him.  If  Jie  comes 
again,  hold  him  if  you  have  to  shoot  him,  boys.  That  little  devil  is  a  bom  killer. 
Yesterday  he  laid  out  behind  a  rock  on  the  trail  and  filled  M'Mastcrs  full  of  buck- 
shot— Irving  Mlfasters,  you  know;  the  tenderfoot  that  came  up  from  Buffalo. 
Likely  the  Md  thought  he  had  money  on  him.  Cactus  didn't  do  a  thing  but  ditch 
his  old  shotgun  and  walk  off  with  M'Masters's  Winchester,  That's  what  gave  him 
away." 

"Here  it  is,"  Lockwood  said  as  he  handed  over  the  rifle.  The  sheriff,  after 
a  hasty  caution,  slipped  again  into  the  storm.  Almost  at  once,  however,  voices  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  ranch,  and  the  Stnbels,  bareheaded  and  half  dressed, 
panted  into  the  camp. 

"Where  is  he?"  Stubel  gasped.  His  wife  was  too  far  gone  to  do  anything  but 
clasp  her  hands,  roll  her  eyes,  and  open  her  mouth  like  a  monstrous  fish. 

"Where  is  he?"  Stubel  repeated.     "What  you  done  with  him?" 

Lockwood  motioned  circularly.  "(Jone,"  he  said.  "He  tried  to  kill  us — 
understand?     If  he  comes  back  we'll  hand  him  over  to  the  sheriff." 

Stubel  gasped  in  relief.  "Ill  pay  for  the  horses,"  he  said;  "don't  do  nothin', 
'n  don't  make  no  charges  about  him.  He's  not  in  his  right  mind.  Ach  I  Gk>d ! 
The  little  fool,  not  to  watch  better  1     111  pay  for  the  horses !" 

"You'll  what  ?"  Warton  cried,  aa  he  caught  a  bloated  arm  and  shook  the  man 
back  and  forth.  "You'll  pay  for  the  horses?  Has  he  rustled  them—Jamn  you! 
are  you  horse  thieves,  tooP' 

"Gted,  no,"  Stubel  whined;  "we're  honest.  I'll  pay,  I  said;  an'  anybow,  he 
jnly  took  the  saddle  mares  an'  Peters'  black  horse.  Don't  you  fret,  mister.  I'll 
pay  every  cent." 

-*&elll"  Warton  snorted,  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  kill  him!" 

"Yes?"  screeched  Mrs.  Stubel,  who  had  regained  her  vofce;  "kill  him,  you 
black  devil,  an'  see  whatll  happen !" 

"That's  enou^,"  Stubel  said,  lifting  his  hand;  "shut  up!  Come  back  to 
the  ranch  now !" 

A  sudden  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  deadened  by  the  snow,  pounded  near, 
and  Warton,  with  an  oath,  reached  for  his  revolver.  But  the  fat  woman  hung  to 
his  arm,  and  screamed  a  warning.     A  scornful  laugh  answered  her. 

"By-bye,  Lockie,"  Cactus  cried  out  of  the  nigh£  "I'm  off  to  the  moon,  all 
right.  Wish  me  luck.  Sa-ay,  this  mare  of  yours  is  a  lu-lu.  See  you  later." 
His  laugh  rang  out  again,  and  the  hoofs  pounded  faster.  A  sharp  report  sounded, 
a  shriek  of  agony,  and  Peters'  voice  rose  above  the  storm : 

"I've  pcJtted  him !     Come  here,  boys !" 

The  Stubels  uttered  infuriated  cries  and  sprang  away,  and  as  Lockwood  and 
Warton  tore  after  them,  the  latter  touched  his  partner's  arm. 

"It  had  to  be  done.  The  state  can't  handle  such  cases;  it  takes  a  man!'* 
Lockwood  nodded  and  shivered  in  affirmation. 
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A  letter  written  m  tlie  yemr  1828  from  Le£iyette*0  Cbateau  m  Franee,  hy  m  young 
Americam  army  officer  ^firko  liad  l>eem  inTited  l>y  General  Lafayette  to  Tint 
kim.  A  faeeimile  letter  c^  LafayetteV  written  to  tke  young  army  offieer«  ia 
alao  induJeiL  allowing  kii  Teneration  c^  American  patriotp. 

THESE  hoi  recently  come  into  my  possesiion  the  letten  of  my  father, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  Staies  Army,  written  from  Europe  in 
1828,  which  had  been  hidden  away  in  an  old  chest  for  more  than  threo' 
quarters  of  a  century.  He  was  a  lieutemmt  at  the  time,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  "to  observe  the  best  system  of  military  maps  and  drawings/' 
While  in  France  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  invited  to  the  chateau  of  Qeneral 
Lafayette,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  something  of  a  patriarch,  turr&unded  by 
his  chUdr&n  and  grandchildren.  My  fathe/s  visit  was  an  instance  of  the  generous 
hospitality  of  Lafayette,  which  he  was  fond  of  showing  to  Americans. 


"Paris,  September  13,  1828. 

*T  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
General  Lafayette,  our  country'a  bene- 
factor par  excellence,  as  he  is  called.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  delayed  this 
visit  until  my  departure  for  the  south 
of  France,  as  I  would  have  then  passed 
La  Orange  on  my  journey.  But  Lieuten- 
ant Fessenden  and  I,  while  attending  re- 
cently the  nuptials  of  M.  Bemusat  and 
Mademoiselle  Lasteyrie,  were  given  a 
pressing  invitation  by  the  (General  to  go 
out  to  the  Chateau  with  the  bridal  party. 
This  invitation  was  seconded  bv  Mr. 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  who 
called  expressly  to  tell  us  that  his  wife 
and  daughters,  whom  he  wished  us  to 
meet,  were  then  staying  at  tiie  Chateau, 
but  would  80<m  return  to  their  residence 
at  Auveme.  We  had  no  inclination  to 
decline  such  a  pleasant  excursion,  and 
accordingly  took  our  seats  in  the  diligence 
the  next  morning  for  Boeay,  a  small  town 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chateau.  The 
distance  from  Paris  is  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  The  road  being  good  and  the 
weather  delightful,  we  accomplished  our 
little  journey  in  a  few  hours  without 
fatigue. 

"At  Bosay  the  Gkneral's  carriage  was 
waiting,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  castle. 
My  previous  conceptions  of  the  place 
were  not  very  just.      I  had  supposed  it 


was  situated  on  an  eminence  like  most 
castles  of  feudal  times,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  country  aroimd  is  unusually 
level.  The  consequence  is  that  the  dis- 
tant view  of  it  is  scarcely  remarkable,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  acute  conical 
roofs  of  the  towers  rising  above  the  dark 
green  foliage.  We  were  compensated, 
however,  by  a  nearer  view,  for  the  ap- 
proach to  the  main  entrance  is  by  an  ave- 
nue lined  on  each  side  by  dark  hemlocks, 
which  fling  their  heavy  boughs  across  the 
path,  forming  a  deep,  shady  vista,  through 
which  is  seen  the  picturesque  arch  ef  the 
northern  gate,  overgrown  with  ivy  and 
flanked  by  the  circular  towers. 

"Above  the  gate  and  in  £he  towers  were 
a  few  crenated  loopholes  intended  for  de- 
fense formerly,  which  now  perform  the 
less  belligerent  office  of  windows.  They 
were  nearly  obscured  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  ivy,  through  which  peered  the 
figures  of  the' domestics  or  the  younger 
members  of  t^ie  family  whom  curiosity 
had  drawn  thither  to  reconnoitre  the  new- 
comers. All  tiiis  side  of  the  building 
was  in  deep  shade  and  the  sun,  which 
was  just  setting,  threw  his  rays  obliquely 
across  the  courtyard  within  and  'relieved 
out  the  archway  and  exterior  walls  with 
beautiful  effect,  and  the  rich,  mellow  and 
golden  tinge  which  was  shed  over  all  the 
conspicuous    objects    within    and  above, 
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gave  more  eombre  and  gloomy  shade  to 
the  dark  bonlockB.  I  was  much  pre- 
poBseeeed  with  the  external  aspect,  and 
everything  within  promised  domestie  com- 
fort and  hoapitality  truly  in  keeping  with 
its  Tenanted  proprietor.  Like  him,  there 
was  something  renerabte  and  patriarchal 
in  its  appearance  as  it  overlooked  the  snr- 


rounding  hamlets  of  the  peaMntry,  and 
though  war-worn  and  antiquated  and  like 
him  a  remnant  of  other  times,  aU  waa 
plain  and  unaffected  within. 

"We  drew  up  in  the  court  yard  and, 
on  alighting,  were  shown  into  the  Gen- 
eral's library,  where  we  received  his  b^ 
novelent  greetings  and  his  kindest  weU 
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come.  He  then  introduced  ns  to  all  of 
^e  members  of  his  family,  which  con- 
sisted at  that  time^  including  his  grand- 
diildren  and  those  who  were  collected  to- 
gether on  this  bridal  occasion,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seyenteen  persons.  It  was  de- 
lij^tful  to  see  the  old  gentleman  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  aJ^  joyous,  happy 
and  affectionate  as  they  are,  and  looking 
up  to  him  with  feelings  of  pride  and  ex- 
ultation in  his  well-eamed  fame.  He 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  the  yenerable 
remains  of  an  old  oak,  which  once  proud- 
ly overtopped  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
ht>m  whose  root  the  young  scions  spring 
up  and  whose  shattered  trunk  is  crowned 
with  the  ivy  and  the  laurel. 

^' Among  so  many  young  persons,  as 
were  there,  we  were  at  no  loss  for  amuse- 
ment, and  the  Mesdemoiselles  Lasteyrie 
and  the  pretty  daughters  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Ijafayette  exerted  their  charms 
of  conyersation  and  accomplishment  to 
entertain  their  guests.  Of  tiiie  latter,  the 
drawings  of  Clementine  and  the  Tiyadty 
of  Matilda  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our 
entertainment.  Every  mode  of  diversion 
which  they  could  devise  was  successfully 
tried  to  make  our  time  pass  agreeably,  and 
we  beguiled  our  time  alternately  between 
music,  paintings,  walking,  and  conversa- 
tion. Among  other  things  we  were  shown 
the  little  room  in  which  the  (J^ieral  has 
collected  all  the  Indian  curiosities  and 
presents  which  have  been  made  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  quite  a  miniature 
museum,  which  he  takes  great  pride  in 
showing. 

'The  same  may  be  said  of  his  farm  yard 
or  grange  from  which  the  place  takes  its 
name.  It  is  a  large  rectangular  en- 
closure with  buildings  around  it  in  Which 
he  not  only  keeps  his  livestock,  of  cattle, 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  rare  presents,  but 
also  his  aviary,  consisting  of  b^utiful 
wild  and  domestic  birds. 

'*0n  the  first  evening  we  sallied  out 
to  take  a  walk  around  the  chateau  by  a 
road  which  leads  for  about  two  or  three 
miles  among  the  trees  and  lawn  in  its 
vicinity.  On  the  next  morning  I  awoke 
at  an  early  hour  and  the  novelty  of  hav- 
ing slept  in  an  old  castle  being  some- 
whiat  unusual  to  me,  I  determined  to  ex- 
plore my  romantic  position,  and,  dress- 
ing myself,  I  de^cended  the  circular  stair- 
case of  the  tower  before  any  one    was 


astir,  an^^  crossing  the  moat,  onerged  up- 
on the  open  lawn  in  front  of  the  chateau, 
^t  was  about  sunrise  and  the  eastern 
front  of  the  castle  appeared  in  all  its 
beauty.  I  took  a  turn  down  a  walk  that 
led  to  the  garden  around  the  outer  edge 
of  the  moat.  It  was  hemmed  by  droop- 
ing willows,  the  branches  of  which  hung 
over  the  ditch  in  which  they  were  reflected 
as  in  a  mirror,  with  a  thin  outline  relieved 
by  the  perfect  reflecti<m  of  the  blue  sky. 
Tlie  battlonents  all  gave  back  their  in- 
verted image.  The  morning  air  was  pure 
and  serene,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  perfectly  unruffled.  The  spire  of 
what  was  formerly  an  old  abbey  rose  above 
the  trees  on  the  one  hand,  finelv  contrast- 
ing with  the  odd  architecture  of  the  castle 
on  the  other.  I  stopped  to  contemplate 
a  scene  of  so  much  tranquillity  and  b^iuty 
and  regretted  that  I  had  omitted  my 
pencil  in  this  instance.  There  were  three 
towers  on  this  Aront  nearly  obscured  by 
ivy,  from  one  of  which  I  could  distinguish 
the  tones  of  Clemeutine^s  piano,,  as  she 
was  practicing  before  any  of  the  family 
had  risen.  While  we  remained  at  La 
Orange  there  was  scarcely  a  nock  in  the 
park  or  adjacent  groimds  that  was  not 
explored  by  our  charming  young  guides, 
who  seemed  determined  that  no  favorite 
haunt  of  theirs  should  escape  our  admira^ 
tion. 

'The  (General,  in  consideration  of  my 
acquaintance  with  his  friend,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
showed  me  many  little  mementos  he  had 
received  from  the  Custis  family,  among 
which  were  medallions  contaiidng  the 
names  of  Washington's  family  and  a  ring 
set  with  the  braided  hair  of  Washington 
and  Franklin. 

''While  he  was  in  this  country  Mrs. 
Lewis  presented  him  with  a  view  of  her 
residence  at  Woodlawn  which  she  had  re- 
quested me  to  sketch  for  him,  but  which, 
having  been  made  some  time  since,  I  had 
nearly  forgotten.  He,  however,  gave 
me  a  proof  of  his  better  memory  by  re- 
minding me  of  the  circumstances  and  by 
showing  me  the  drawing,  which  is  hung 
up  in  the  library  tower.     •      ♦      ♦ 

"His  library  and  salon  are  ornamented 
with  the  busts  and  portraits  of  our  Presi- 
dents and  other  distinguished  patriots,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Kosciusko,  and  every- 
thing in  compliment  to  us  is  done  in 
American  style.'* 
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Lafayette's  interest  in  America  never  ceased,  and  even  in  his  old  age,  in  1826, 
we  find  him  writing  an  American  friend  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  country  over 
the  death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  It  will  he  remembered  that  those 
two  patriots  died  within  three  hours  of  each  other  on  July  fourth  of  that  year.  The 
handwriting  of  Lafayette  is  plain  enough  not  to  necessitate  the  transpdsition  of  the 
following  letter  into  type: 


v> 


/^     ^^     ^/^/J^      //^J^/^^    ^>.^i^^    ^/^^ 


A  CHRISTMAS  LULLABY 


Hush,  my  possum  babykin, 

Gwine  to  watch  you  till  you  sleep — 
Till  ole  Kris  comes  sneakin'  in, 

Jest  to  take  a  leetle  peep. 
Doan  you  stir  yuh  woolly  haid — 

Keep  ez  still  ez  if  youse  daid. 

Hush,  my  babe,  de  ole  peach  bough 
Am  shakin'  laik  a  wilier  tree — 
Santy^s  on  de  house-top  now 


Jest  ez  sneaky  ez  kin  be. 
Kain't  you  heah  his  reindeer's  feet 
Patter  on  de  crusty  sleet  ? 

Hush,  you  cunnin'  leetle  coon, 

Dat's  ole  Santy — 'tain't  yuh  paw — 
He'll  be  sneakin'  off  right  soon, 
If  you  doan  keep  quiet,  shore; 
Cubber  up  yuh  kinky  haid, 

Lay  ez  still  ez  if  youse  daid. 

— Mabel  Houghton  Brown, 


THE  COMING  SUPREMACY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC 

Finn  Pkpei — Irritf*tioa  ana  Iminitf'vtioB. 
By  Wolf  Von  Sckierbrand.  Pk.  D. 


A  FULL  THIRD  of  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States 
is  arid  and  barren.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  lies  between  105 
and  134  degrees  Weotem 
longitude,  and  when  Fremont,  the  first 
scientific  explorer  on  an  extensive  scale, 
made  his  report  to  the  government  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  he  gave  it  out  flat- 
footed  that  no  settlement  was  possible 
west  of  the  110th  degree.  How  erroneous 
this  opinion  was  the  world  knows  today. 
On  those  barren  wastes  of  Fremont's 
time,  millions  of  sturdy,  progressive  and 
well-to-do  people  are  now  residing,  and 
from  them  the  nation  as  a  whole  draws 
no  small  part  of  its  wealth  and  vigor.  As 
a  statistical  item  in  this  connection  it  is 
deserving  of  mention  that  while  for  the 
whole  United  States  the  annual  saving  per 
family  amounts  to  $50,  it  is  largest  of  all 


in  the  State  of  Washington,  $170  per  year, 
and  more  than  one-half  of  the  state  be- 
longs to  this  arid  region. 

RICH    BABBEK    LAND. 

This,  then,  shows  that  much  of  this 
supposedly  arid  and  barren  land  was  in 
reality  not  so,  and  also  that  mach  of 
what  was  once  actually  unproductive  has 
since  been  reclaimed.  These  facts  are 
quite  generally  known,  even  in  the  East, 
and  the  further  knowledge  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  vast  tracts  of  dry 
land  is  composed  of  soil  possessing  un- 
rivaled fertility  when  once  artificially 
watered,  is  slowly  percolating  the  national 
consciousness. 

But  about  the  immensity  and  prime 
importance  of  this  whole  problem  the 
world  is  as  yet  but  very  inHiifficiently  in- 
formed.   As  a  leading  citizen  of  Portland, 
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one  of  the  most  intelligent  promoters  of 
irrigation  projects,  put  it  in  conversation 
with  the  writer:  'The  future  of  irriga- 
tion along  the  Northern  Pacific  Coast 
cannot  be  overestimated.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  practical  feasibility  of  reclaiming 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  at  present 
scarcely  more  than  desert  land,  our  popu- 
lation must  necessarily  remain  restricted. 
But,  generally  speaking,  there  is  ample 
water  power  to  be  utilized  for  irrigation, 
and  once  the  work  of  reclamation  is  fairly 
under  way,  there  is  room  for  millions. 
Our  population  can  be  doubled,  trebled, 
nay,  quintupled,  and  a  state  of  plenty  is 
assured  for  all.'* 

IRRIGATION  AND  SOCIETY. 

What  this  Far- Western  land  becomes 
under  irrigation  is  little  understood  out- 
side the  region  affected.  With  virgin  soil 
of  matchless  productiveness,  with  an 
etjuable  clima4;e  and  with  the  crop  so 
much  surer  than  when  depending  on 
spasmodic  rains,  irrigated  lands  in  many 
cases  are  unquestionably  far  more  desir- 
able from  the  farmer's  viewpoint  than 
non-irrigated  ones.  In  the  humid  states 
the  average  farmer,  on  account  of  the 
size  of  his  holdings  and  other  causes,  lives 
in  a  condition  of  social  isolation,  sepa- 
rated by  distance,  poor  roads  and  severity 
of  weather  from  his  neighbors,  and  still 
more  from  the  humanizing— or  at  least 
the  "urbanizing'' — influences  of  the  town 
and  its  intellectual  incentives  and  attrac- 
tions. Irrigated  farms  are  nearly  all 
small  in  size,  for  the  intensive  culture 
which  they  require  tends  in  that  direction. 
Hence  neighbors  are  close  together;  abun- 
dant water  power  furnishes  them  with 
electric  power,  light  and  telephone  con- 
nection, and  roads  are  better  and  dis- 
tances smaller.  The  "irrigated"  farmer 
can  and  does  partake  of  all  the  elegancies 
and  advantages  of  urban  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoys  fresh,  wholesome  air, 
plenty  of  "elbow  room,"  the  sense  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  absence  of  the  nerve- 
killing  rush  and  crush.  In  a  word,  his 
is  the  ideal  life,  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano,  impossible  to  accomplish  within  the 
limits  of  crowded,  hurrying  cities. 

FIELD    ENORMOUS. 

There  is  still  an  enormous  field  for  irri- 
gation along  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  and 
in  that  more  interior  section  of  country 


frequently  denominated  the  "Inland  Em- 
pire," and  made  up  of  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  Western  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming.  One-half  of  Cali- 
fornia is  awaiting  attificial  watering.  On 
January  1,  1900,  there  was  opened  for  set- 
tlement in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  alone  90,000,000  acres,  equal  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  going  now  at 
the  average  rate  of  5,000,000  acres  per 
year;  these  lands  are  free,  excepting  for 
the  trifling  charge  of  $16  at  the  United 
States  land  office  for  fees  on  every  160 
acres.  Some  unsettled  lands,  too,  when 
opened,  must  be  paid  for  by  an  additional 
$1.25  per  acre.  Of  the  42,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  Eastern  Oregon,  less  than 
2,000,000  are  at  present  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  agricultural  land  there  (in  dis- 
tinction from  grazing  or  desert  lands)  is 
estimated  at  over  14,000,000  acres,  and 
six-sevenths  of  this  are  unclaimed  as  yet. 
Each  forty  acres  of  this  agricultural  land, 
properly  irrigated  and  cultivated,  will 
support  a  family  of  five,  or  over  1,500,000 
people  all  told.  Of  unclaimed  lands,  for 
example,  there  are  in  Malheur  County 
alone  nearly  6,000,000  acres;  in  Harney 
County  about  5,000,000 ;  in  Lake  County, 
2,500,000,  and  in  Crook  County, 
1,500,000— all  of  this  in  Oregon.  In 
Idaho,  Shoshone  County  has  1,250,000 
acres  of  this  unclaimed  land,  and  Idaho 
county,  3,500,000;  and  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington there  are  similarly  immense  tracts 
of  such  land.  And  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  lands  are  mere  wild 
waste.  Thus,  Irrigation  Commissioner 
Mallet,  in  Malheur  County,  Ore.,  states 
that  from  160  acres  of  irrigated  desert 
land  in  that  county  he  raised  1,120  tons 
of  alfalfa,  and  that  his  bees  gathered 
25,000  pounds  of  the  choicest  honey  from 
the  alfalfa  blossoms.  S.  R.  Stayton,  near 
Prineville.  Crook  County,  Ore.,  reports 
six  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  from  two  cut- 
tings, and  Charles  Atherton,  near  On- 
tario, Ore.,  raised  530  tons  of  alfalfa  from 
64  acres. 

OREGON   USES   CARET  ACT. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
fund  immediately  available  for  national 
irrigation  work  amounted  to  $24,905,832, 
of  which  sum  (under  the  act  reserving  the 
fees,  etc.,  of  the  land  ofiices  for  this 
fund)     Oregon    contributed    $4,692,661. 
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and  Washington  $3,300,368.  Oregon, 
more  than  any  other  state,  has  also  uti- 
lized the  terms  of  the  Carey  irrigation 
act,  and  quite  recently  she  has  codified 
and  revised  all  her  irrigation  laws. 

There  is  still  an  astonishing  amount 
of  ignorance  in  this  country  regarding 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  irrigation. 
This  is  really  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as 
artificial  watering  of  cultivable  soil  is  a 
thing  as  old  as  the  hills;  a  thing  which 
was  practiced  successfully  and  extensively 
even  in  prehistoric  times — by  the  ancient 
dwellers  in  Babylonia,  on  the  Ganges,  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  in  Arizona  and  Utah, 
and  one  of  these  early  Arizona  canals, 
with  its  laterals,  measured  a  thousand 
miles  in  length. 

SPREAD  OP  IRRIGATION. 

But  this  dense  ignorance  is  rapidly 
yielding  to  the  march  of  events.  Since 
the  United  States  government  has  been 
taking  hold  in  earnest  of  the  problem  of 
irrigation — and  this  is  but  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  under  the  strong  pressure 
of  President  Roosevelt — an  enormous 
amount  of  work  has  actually  been  done, 
and  a  far  greater  amount  of  it  is  now 
planning  or  in  course  of  execution.  Every- 
where this  is  true,  all  through  the  arid  or 
semi-arid  states,  in  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Utah,  California,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon, and  even  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas. 
In  Montana,  for  instance,  there  are  now 
projects  fairly  under  way  which  will  re- 
claim for  cultivation  some  10,000,000 
acres  and  yield  dwelling  and  sustenance 
for  several  million  of  population. 

IRRIGATION^    THEN    IMMIGRATION. 

When  the  larger  ones  of  the  present  ir- 
rigation projects  in  these  states  will  have 
been  carried  out,  that  is,  within  from 
five  to  ten  years  hence,  another  immense 
wave  of  immigration  will  sweep  over  an 
area  of  between  600,000  and  800,000 
square  miles  and  will  treble  its  population 
inside  of  a  few  years.  And  this  "wave" 
will  be  the  most  valuable  of  all,  because 
the  men  and  women  composing  it  will 
belong  to  a  different  class  from  the  ordi- 
nary "cheap"  immigrant,  necessarily  so, 
for  it  will  require  a  greater  amount  of 
capital  to  purchase  this  extraordinarily 
valuable  land,  and  to  reach  the  scene  of 
action,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 


Middle  West  or  the  ports  of  landing.  But 
of  this  new  land,  in  very  many  locali- 
ties, five  acres  will  be  enough  to  support 
in  decent  comfort  a  whole  average  fam- 
ily. And  all  the  blessings  of  civilization 
will  be  the  new  settler's — including 
schools  and  churches  and  lecture  halls, 
newspapers  and  libraries,  theatres  and 
other  amusements  and  refined  social  amen- 
ities due  to  a  certain  density  of  popula- 
tion. The  rustic  life  of  the  future  will 
here  first  spring  up  in  its  fullness,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  fat  and  reliable  soil 
will  become  a  veritable  recreation  in- 
stead of  the  hard,  harsh  drudgery  of  the 
past;  in  many  cases  only  three  months 
out  of  the  twelve  will  be  devoted  to  body- 
strengthening  toil,  and  nine  months  will 
be  given  to  intellectual  tasks  or  moderate 
relaxation.  Here,  at  the  Ultima  Thule 
of  the  world,  in  the  Farthest  West,  fac- 
ing across  the  ocean  the  oldest  nations  of 
all,  mankind  will  develop  its  new  ideal. 

THE   ULTIMA  THULE. 

And  this  is  no  mere  dream.  There  is 
a  chain  of  facts,  every  link  of  which 
holds.  There  is  the  climate,  more  pro- 
pitious and  far  less  whimsical  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
one  might  even  say  of  the  world;  there 
is  the  soil,  in  its  makeup  inexhaustible  and 
bearing  more  richly  than  anywhere  else; 
there  are  the  natural  resources  of  every 
kind,  the  mines  of  minerals,  of  precious 
metals  and  coal  of  every  kind,  even  to 
a  purer  fixed  carbon  than  the  richest 
Delaware  and  Ijackawanna;  there  are  the 
never-failing  waterways,  with  cheap  navi- 
gation; there  is  the  network  of  railroads 
rapidly  becoming  denser  and  still  denser: 
and  there,  finally,  is  the  proximity  to  the 
Pacific,  that  ocean  which  by  common  con- 
sent of  all  who  have  made  present  world 
conditions  a  special  study,  will  become 
during  this  present  century  the  main 
highroad  for  the  commerce  of  the  globe. 
These,  in  a  nutshell,  are  ideal  conditions, 
in  their  totality  not  encountered  a  second 
time  on  this  earth  of  ours.  And  to  them 
must  be  added  the  superiority  of  the  race 
which  is  developing  this  new  land,  this 
Promised  Land,  a  race  of  pristine  vigor. 

WHAT   IS   BEING    DONE. 

But  let  us  .cast  a  birdseye  view  over 
this  whole  land,  and  ascertain  what  is  at 
present  doing,  or  what  already  has  been 
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done  in  pushing  this  mighty  problem  of 
irrigation  to  a  Buccessful  issue. 

There  is,  for  instance,  California.  One- 
half  of  all  its  cultivated  land  is  irrigated ; 
irrigation  there  is  applied  both  to  arid, 
.•iemi-arid  and  to  "natural  moisture" 
lands.  Of  the  latter,  to  cite  an  instance, 
Humboldt  County,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  slate,  has  40,000  acres  under  arti- 
ficial watering,  mostly  vegetable  gardens. 
During  1904  new  irrigation  has  been  in- 
troduced on  460,000  acres,  located  both  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys. The  largest  irrigation  project  at 
present  ia  in  Stanislaus  County,  the  Mo- 
desto Turlock  Irrigation  System.  In 
California,  irrigation  was  begun  2G0  years 
ago  by  the  Spanish  Franciscan  fathers, 
who  thus  watered  their  fig  trefs  and  vine- 
yards. The  water  comes  from  the  Sier- 
ras, the  Coast  Kange,  and  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  Mount  AVhitney,  18,000  feet 
high. 

RECLAIMINO    BOTTOM    LANDS, 

The  Sacramento  River  has  been  over- 
fiowing  its  banks  for  forty-six  years, 
caused  by  hydraulic  mining,  and  leading 


to  incalculable  losses.  Now,  at  last,  the 
proposition  is  under  way  to  confine  the 
river  to  its  bed,  regulate  it,  and  thus  to 
reclaim  1,000,000  acres  of  alluvial,  ex- 
tremelv  fertile  land.  The  total  cost  of 
this  work  is  calculated  at  $23,000,000. 
This  will  also  render  navigable  the  river 
for  300  miles  inland,  and  it  will  benefit 
the  adjoining  reclaimed  land,  now  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  swamped.  In  Hol- 
land they  are  at  present  busy  reclaiming 
a  tract  comprising  400,000  acres,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $100,000,000.  When  this 
Sacramento  River  land  will  be  reclaimed 
it  will  add  an  area  larger  than  Ohio  and 
Connecticut  combined  to  the  navigable 
territory  of  California,  and  give  low- 
priced  water  freight,  which  is  much  need- 
ed. The  arrangement  is  for  the  state  to 
pay  one-third  of  this  sum  of  $23,000,000, 
one-third  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
remaining  third  by  the  land  owners  bene- 
fited. The  scheme  is  in  this  shape:  the 
bill  has  passed  the  legislature  and  has 
been  approved  and  signed  by  the  gover- 
nor. It  is  now  "up  to"  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 
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ORROON   JUST   BEOINNINO. 

In  Oregon,  irrigation  is  something  quite 
new,  and  the  thinking  and  enterprising 
minds  of  the  state  have  hardly  as  yet 
gained  the  right  focus  in  this  matter  and 
allowed  their  thoughts  to  travel  much 
along  these  grooves.  There  are,  however, 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  during 
the  last  three  years,  with  the  new  legisla- 
tion on  irrigation  and  with  capital  being 
invested  in  large  sums  in  this  line,  much 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  statement  is  made  by  a  well-infonned 
Portland  irrigation  man  that  at  present 
less  than  150,000  acres,  all  told,  are  under 
actual  irrigation  within  the  state.  The 
Oregon  Land  &  Water  Company,  and  the 
Columbia  Land  &  Irrigation  Company, 
own  together  about  30,000  acres  of  this. 
They,  a^  well  as  the  other  companies, 
work  under  the  Carey  act.  The  reclama- 
tion service  of  the  United  States  is  now 
negotiating  in  the  Klamath  region,  quite 
to  the  aouth  of  the  state,  for  the  reclrtiming 
of  some  300,000  acres  there;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  large  Malheur  and  of  the  Uma- 
tilla districts.  In  Morrow  County,  large 
and  prosperous  irrigation  colonies    have 


been  started,  and  the  town  of  Irrigon  is 
a  tangible  proof  of  this.  The  land  there 
and  in  the  Umatilla  region  is  so  rich  that 
from  five  to  ten  acres  will  support  in 
plenty  a  whole  family.  There  and  in  the 
famous  Hood  River  district,  fruit  culture 
seems  to  pay  best.  Strawberries  ripen 
there  within  seventy-two  days,  and  these 
and  early  grapes  yield  large  prices. 

THE  DE8CHCTE8  SCHEME. 
Another  big  and  deserring  enterprise 
is  that  of  the  Deschutes  Irrigation  &  Pow- 
er Company  in  Crook  County,  where  there 
is  more  stock  than  in  any  other  county 
of  the  state.  This  company  owns  there 
some  200,000  acres,  and  the  water  supply 
for  irrigation  amounts  to  3,500  cubic  feet 
per  second  and  is  obtained  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  of  the  mountains,  for  the  tract 
lies  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades, 
some  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  and  extremely  rich, 
and  from  the  fine  timber  there,  sawmills 
provide  the  settlers  with  building  material 
at  the  rate  of  $10  pCT  1,000  feet.  Since 
last  year  some  2,000  people  have  settled 
in  this  region,  raising  three  crops  of  al- 
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falfa  per  year,  from  five  to  Bev^  tons  per 
acre.  The  land  is  free  goTeminetit  land, 
but  the  water  supplied  makes  it  cost  from 
$5  to  $14  per  acre.  HoldingB  are  Bold 
from  40  to  160  acrcB,  not  more,  and  there 
is  room  there  for  a  population  of  100,000. 
Three  railroadB  are  now  building  towards 
this  region. 

IKRIflATION    I»    WASHIMOTOK. 

In  Oregon's  neighbor,  to  the  north,  id 
Washington,  much  is  also  doing  in  the 
way  of  irrigation.  There,  not  only  private 
companies  like  the  Washington  Irrigation 
Company,  but  both  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Compa- 
nies have  exerted  themselves.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Cohiiabia  Biver  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  Snake  and  Yakima,  have 
splendid  opportunities.  In  the  Yakima 
Valley,  some  150,000  acres  are  under 
ditch,  and  130,000  acres  are  actually  un- 
der cultivation.  The  land  is  productive 
almost  beyond  belief,  and  some  of  it  cov- 
ered with  fine  orchards  and  situated  near 
towns,  is  held  bb  hjgh  ae  $1,009  per 
acre.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  special- 
ly exerted  itself  here.  The  Wenatchee 
Valley,  in  the  center  of  the  state,  in  its 


present  bountiful  productiveness  under  ir- 
rigation, is,  however,  the  work  of  the 
Great  Northern.  Some  13,000  acres  of 
it,  lying  along  this  railroad,  are  produc- 
ing enormous  crops  of  alfalfa,  hops  of 
superior  quality,  and  unexcelled  apples. 
Ninety  thousand  acres  of  the  Palouse 
country  are  also  under  irrigation,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  the  finest  and 
hardest  wheat  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
yield  of  wheat  there  is  almost  incred- 
ible— seventy  to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  bushels  weighing  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  pounds;  wheat  that  cannot  be 
classified,  because  it  far  outranks  the  Al 
hard  of  the  Minneapolis  mills.  The 
United  States  Government  is  now  under- 
taking, at  an  initial  outlay  of  $1,600,000, 
huge  irrigation  works  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Columbia,  opposite  the  Yakima  Valley, 
and  other  big  government  projects 
are  spoken  of.  Much,  indeed  most, 
of  thjs  irrigated  land  in  Washing- 
ton is  richer  in  soil  than  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  in  Lombardy,  and  yet  the  latter 
supports  in  measurable  comfort  a  popu- 
lation of  840  per  square  mile.  At  that 
rate,  Washington  alone  could  easily  feed 
a    population    of    10,000,000.      A    small 
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farm  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  owDed  bj 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Walden,  a  clergjTnan  whose 
health  was  ahattered  when  he  took  to 
"orcharding,"  forty  acres  in  all,  produced 
in  1304  over  eighty  carloads  of  appleti  and 
other  choice  fruit.  His  farm,  which  hail 
cost  him  but  $25  per  acre,  iB  now  held  at 
$500  per  acre. 

Lewiston-Clarkston,  the  twin  cities 
lying  respectively  at  the  borders  of  Idaho 
and  Washington,  and  the  flonrishing  irri- 
gation colonips  of  Vineland,  Riparia,  etc., 
are  also  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
magnificent  possibilities  of  arid  soil  when 
properly  brought  imder  cultivation.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Spokane  Val- 
ley, 

NEEDS  NATIONAL  AID. 

Altogether  some  six  or  se\'en  million 
dollars  are  now  invested  in  the  State  of 
Washington  in  private  irrigation  enter- 
prises. Yet  a  good  judge  of  conditions 
there,  Mr.  E.  T.  Blaine,  of  Seattle,  claims 
that  the  irrigation  problem  in  Washing- 
ton and  other  Pacific  States  can  never  be 
adequately  solved  by  private  capital,  and 

_jilh''       f<>r  this  opinion  he  cited  some  strong  rea- 

I  nciiuud  tx  Uiii  point.  goHS.     He  asserts  that  water  usage  comes 
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no  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  and  that 
no  private  water  supply  company  can 
make  a  reasonable  profit  by  the  mere  eale 
of  its  irrigation  water,  but  must  couple 
this  with  tiie  sale  of  the  lands.  His  com- 
pany hae  had  experience  in  the  business 
since  1892,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  it 
and  he  have  reached. 

In  Idaho,  the  big  Payette-Boise  irriga- 
tion project  and  others  are  under  way. 
The  naUonal  government  will  spend  a 
matter  of  $1,300,000  for  initiating  the 
Payette-Boise  project  alone, 

HOW    TO    PEOPLE    THE    COUNTRY. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  irriga- 
tion problem  in  the  whole  "Oregon  Coun- 
try" and  California  is  the  question  of  im- 
migration. Both  must  be  solved  simul- 
taneously in  order  to  benefit  the  country 
most.  This  is  evidrait  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  to  utilize  the  land  made  available  by 
irrigation  it  requires  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  new  bande.  At  present,  consid- 
ering the  enormous  size  of  the  territory 
under  contemplation,   but  especially  the 


tier  of  three  splendid  states  reaching  from 
the  northernmost  limit  of  the  West  to  the 
semi-tropical  border  on  the  Mexican  side, 
the  vaBtness  and  choice  quality  of  the 
products,  and  the  limitless  possibilities 
which  the  future  holds  out  for  this  im- 
mense Garden  of  Eden,  the  observer  is 
above  all  struck  with  the  sparsity  of  popu- 
lation. About  3,000,000  of  people  for 
a  territory  capable  of  supporting  twentv 
times  that  number  1  Of  course,  there  are 
explanatory  circumstances,  the  chief  one 
being  the  great  youth  of  this  land  of 
plenty  and  its  remoteness  from  that  part 
of  the  world  which  has  hitherto  peopled 
or  re-peopled  the  whole  West,  But,  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  time  to  see  the  Padfic 
Coast  states  come  to  their  own, 

8TEADT    STREAM    OF    IMMIOBATION. 

At  present  the  density  of  population  ie 
about  the  same  as  regards  California  and 
the  coast  states  to  the  north  of  her,  for 
California,  in  size,  ie  nearly  as  large  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  combined.  The 
l>ulk  of  the  people  now  settled  in  these 
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three  states,  learing  out  of  consideration 
the  relatively  small  stock  of  earlier  set- 
tlers, has  come  since  1879.    In  that  year 
was  the  first  great  wave  of  newcomers ; 
another  one  followed  in  1883,  and  another 
in  1887.  But  it  is  only  since  1900  that  an 
almost  continuous  stream  of  immigration 
has  been  recorded.    In  the  spring  of  1902, 
for  instance,   163,000   "homeBecJiers"    (a 
very  expressive  terra)    passed   over     the 
northern  railroad  lines  into  the  "Oregon 
i   Country."    Of  these,  some  38,000  settled 
J   down  definitely  in  Washington,  10,000  in 
J   Oregon,  7,000  "in  Montana,  and  12,000  in 
I   Idaho.    Besides  these,  Eome  36,000  passed 
I   over  the  Union  Pacific  for  a  similar  pur- 
3   pose,  and  about  60,000  over  the  Southern 
g   Pacific.  A  portion  of  this  army  of  162,000 
1  northern  "homeseekers"  whb  made  up  of 
■S   American  settlers  going  over  the  border 
^   into  Canada,  and  this  depleting  stream 
I   has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  being  drawn 
"   from  the  same  source — the  Middle  West, 
I   especially    the    Dakotas,    Nebraska    and 
J   Western  Iowa. 

I  COUNTBT   MEEDfi   ADTESTIBINQ. 

I|  This  must  be  deplored  for  patriotic  rea- 

I  sons,  although  the  fact  is  not  without  oom- 

*  pensations,  notably  because,  after  all, 
I  there  are  still  enormous  stretches  of  free 

.  land  to  be  had  on  the  American  sidu,  and 

I  most  of  all  in  Oregon,  a  state  peculiarly 

*  favored  by  nature  in  the  matter  of  climate, 
f  soil  and  general  conditions,  but  one  which, 
5  until  quite  recently,  has  not  "tooted  its 
.3  own  horn"  quite  enough  in  this  age  of 
J  sensational  publicity  methods.  All  Ore- 
3  gon  needs,  in  fact,  in  order  to  get  its 
^  legitimate   share   of   immigration   is  the 

1  wide  and  steady  dissemination  of  the  truth 

2  regarding  her  resources  and  natural  ad- 
•1  vantages,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
£  with  almost  equal  force  te  the  "Inland 

Empire."  The  cost  of  wheat  producti<m 
in  that  favored  region  is  relatively  so 
much  less  and  the  yield  so  far  ahead  of 
other  and  more  boasted  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  actual  returns  from 
the  harvest  fields  are  often  discredited  by 
those  who  have  not  visited  that  r^on. 
Against  a  net  return  of  $13.50  per  acre 
in  the  Bed  River  Valley,  North  Dakota, 
for  example,  an  absolute  profit  of  $35.40 
per  acre  in  Eastern  Washington  has  been 
ascertained.    Such  a  fact  speaks  for  its^. 
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ORBAT    WBBA.T    YIELD. 

There  are  single  coimties  in  Eastern 
Washington  and  Eastern  Oregon,  for  in- 
stance, which  produce  relatively  more 
wheat  than  any  other  district  in  the 
United  States;  thus,  Umatilla  County, 
Oregon,  with  but  18,000  population, 
raised,  in  1901,  4,500,000  bushels,  and 
Whitman  County,  Washington,  with 
30,000  population,  some  6,000,000  bush- 
els, this  county  being  the  banner  county 
for  wheat  in  the  United  States.  While 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  ia  about 
50  cents,  it  is  but  35  to  28  cents  in  either 
Washington  or  Oregon,  yielding  a  net 
profit  of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  open 
market. 

Immigration  in  the  "Oregon  Country" 
and  California  is  still  mainly  drawn  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  no  doubt  this  clasd 
of  new  settlers  is,  from  almost  every  point 
of  view,  the  most  desirable  for  their  adopt- 
ed homes.  The  men,  women  and  children 
thus  helping  to  form  new  and  powerful 
commonwealths  are  bom  and  hred  in 
American  traditions  and  ways;  they  be- 
long to  the  most  valuable  strata  of  our 
population — of  moderate  means,  energet- 


ic, progressive,  industrious,  law-abiding, 
just  the  class  to  build  up — or  help  build 
up — prosperous  and  flourishing  communi- 
ties. President  Roosevelt,  during  his  cir- 
cular trip  through  the  Pacific  region,  did 
not  let  titia  important  fact  escape  his  ob- 
servant eye,  and  repeatedly  referred  to  it 
in  the  impromptu  speeches  he  delivered  on 
that  o 


WKAKENINO    MIDDLE    WEST. 

So  far,  BO  good.  But  there  are  several 
points  which  call  for  comment.  For 
one  thing,  this  new  Pacific  Coast  im- 
migration is  instrumental,  to  a  more  and 
more  dangerous  degree,  in  weakening  the 
Middle  West — the  backbone  of  the  Repub- 
lic— both  in  population,  wealth  and  ener- 
getic forces.  As  far  as  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  concerned,  the  Pacific  immigra- 
tion from  the  Middle  West  means  merely 
a  transposition,  not  an  absolute  gain,  such 
ue  immigration  from  Europe  would  mean. 
Again,  the  field  from  which  this  immi- 
gration is  drawn  is  limited.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  is  by  no  means 
dense — comparing  it,  for  instance,  with 
that  of  New  York  State,  it  is  but  a  third 
or  a  fourth  as  dense,  and  much  sparser 
still  when  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
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New  England  States.  Within  measurable 
time  say — ^twenty  years  hence  at  most — ^the 
supply  of  desirable  human  native  material 
from  the  Middle  West  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

DISLIKE  OF  0RISNTAL8. 

There  is,  all  over  the  Pacific  country,  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  dislike  to  Chinese 
and  Japanese  immigration  on  a  large 
scale.  Only  last  March  the  California 
legislature  passed  anew  strong  resolutions 
against  this  class  of  immigrants.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  Chinese  and  Japanese 
immigration  are  momentous  and  founded 
on  facts. 

Yet,  what  the  Pacific  Coast  absolutely 
needs  for  its  healthy  and  more  rapid  devel- 
opment is  an  abundance  of  new  settlers, 
able  and  willing  to  labor  intelligently  and 
produce  floating  capital.  The  main  source 
whence  the  present  immigration  comes, 
the  Middle  West,  will  dr^  u[i  before  many 
years  are  gone. 

NEED  EUBOPEAKS. 

European  immigration  is  required. 

No  special  effort  in  this  direction  has  so 
far  been  made,  either  by  the  railroads  or 
the  many  private,  state  or  municipal  cor- 
porations busy  in  this  field.  The  great 
cost  of  transportation  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  border  has  strongly  militat- 
ed against  European  immigration,  even 
of  the  better  and  more  moneyed  class, 
when  whole  families  and  their  household 
^oods  are  in  question  Furthermore,  very 
many  even  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  are  at  present  either  indif- 
ferent or  inimical  about  this. 

The  most  enlightened  opinion  on  this 
topic  among  prominent  men  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  however,  tallies  with  that  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Theodore  B. 
Wilcox,  of  Portland,  who  said : 

"Here  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast 
there  is  no  such  strong  objection  to  a  lim- 
ited Japanese  and  Chinese  immigration. 
Indeed,  it  is  valuable  for  fruit  produc- 
ers, and  hop  and  wine  growers.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  East- 
em  people  will  be  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  this  Pacific 
Coast.  Cheap  labor,  European  labor,  is 
needed  for  a  vast  amount  of  tasks,  clear- 
ing the  land  of  timber,  etc.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  canal  there  will  be 


lower  rates  of  passenger  transportation, 
especially  of  immigrants,  both  by  rail  and 
water,  and  that  will,  of  course,  encourage 
European  immigration  here.  At  present 
we  have  still  the  anomalous  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  iaritory,  and 
two-thirds  occupy  one-third.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  then,  will  do 
much  to  settle  more  adequately  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  East 
are  now  being  crowded  worse  and  worse, 
and  on  the  whole,  immigration  from 
Europe  has  ceased  to  be  a  blessing  to  them. 
Hereafter  the  stream  of  it  will  be  diverted 
more  and  more  to  the  region  wpft  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  more  particularly  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.** 

C0A8T  NEEDS  STRONG  ARMS. 

That,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  still  a  young,  a  very 
Young,  country.  It  needs  labor  and  intel- 
ligence of  every  kind  to  develop  it  swiftly 
and  sanely.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  says, 
an  abundance  of  rough  and  uncouth  labor 
to  be  performed,  labor  which  requires  lit- 
tle brain  but  much  brawn,  such  as  scores 
of  thousands  of  the  unintelligent  immi- 
grants from  Europe  possess  and  dispose 
of  at  far  less  cost  than  would  an  Ameri- 
can. To  hasten  this  process  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast; 
but  whether  it  be  hastened  now  or  not, 
this  will  be  the  inevitable  course  of 
events  after  the  completion  of  the  Pana^ 
ma  Canal,  say  ten  years  hence^  per- 
haps sooner.  Smaller  interests  must 
vield — and  always  do  yield — to  larger. 
There  is,  however,  little  danger  that  at 
any  time  hereafter  European  immigraticm 
will  ''swamp'*  or  radically  transfuse  the 
dominating  American  elment  along  the 
Pacific.  The  lower  type — by  far  the 
more  numerou8-of  Eur^^hnmigrants 
will  furnish  excellent  material  for  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in 
the  early  stages  of  settlement,  and  will 
then  amalgamate  with  the  remainder  of 
the  population,  for  the  most  part,  for  sev- 
eral generations  to  come,  as  a  highly  val- 
uable laboring  stratum.  The  hi^er  and 
choicer  type  of  European  immigrant  will 
more  quickly  Americanize  itself,  as  it  has 
it  has  done  everywhere  else  before  in  this 
country,  and  will  in  its  progeny  scarcely 
differ  from  the  purely  American  settl^^ 


(The  sixth  paper  on  "The  Cominr  Supremacy  of  the  Paolflo**  wfll  be  puhUahed  in  the 

Jannary  issue  of  The  Paoiflo  Xonthly.) 


O  LADY  ALICE  COURTENEV 

By  David  Starr  Jardaa 

I  have  seen  tbj  uawe  to-day. 
Lady   Alice   Courteney, 
As  a  treamre  bronght  to  ma 
Vrata  the  mtnea  of  hiatory. 
TU  a  stately  Norman  name 
Of  a  aweet  and  stately  dame. 
And  the  picture  that  it  brings 
Of  long-vanisbed  stately  tbingi 
Cornea  to  me  aa  keen  and  dear 
As  a  painted  miniatara. 

Aa  I  gaze,  they  pass  away, 

All   the   vistaa  of  to-day. 

All   the   battles  I  have   fought. 

All  the   deeds  my   hands   have   wrought, 

All  the  golden  light  that  fllle 

Snuuy  Santa  Glara'a  hillil 

Unsubstantial  aa  a  dream 

Does    my   lone    mist-island    aeem. 

With   ita  flower-bespaogled  mow. 

Wet  by  wayward  waves  that  ton 

Flotsam  from  the  fartheat  lands 

Over  Zoltoi's  shining  aauda; 

Still  the  cold  gray  mist  above 

Sleep-cap  of  tha  Pribilof! 

N«w  in  darkling  mist  and  spray, 

Let  the  great  world  fade  away, 

All  that  is  become  as  nangbt 

In  the  vagrant  world  of  thought; 

Cast  oS  seven  hundred  yeara, 

With   their   burdens,   hope*  and   faara; 

Then  a  fragranes  eomes  to  me, 

Bose  leaves  pressed  in   history. 

Sweetly   strange   and   strangely   sweet. 

Lady  Alice — may  it  bef 

I  am  here  alone  with  thee. 

Let  me  kneel,  then,  at  thy  feet; 

Ghosts  from  ghosts  have  naugfat  to  fear, 

White  the  hand  I  kiss,  my  dearl 

I   can   see   thee,   decked   for   show 
In  the  roboa  of  long  ago, 
Brocades  rich  as  tapestry, 
Laees,  sUka  and  jewelry— 


•Alice,   lUnghtw  o(  PBt»r,   Lore 
nmt  JJCO;  mArrtad  Odoiiud  {AjmMri  at  -xmiuHinr,  qgKs 

AnsoaleiDe;    motb«T  ot   lubel   dfl  Tftlll«ftT,   wife  ot 
itan  PUnugFDtt,  ullsd  Lucklua  tb«  Kins:  ■nrntma 

■  long  lliw  oC  Cinllcn  ud  Pnntuu.  wbtnot  Ibe 
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All  the  far-off  finery 
Men  have  fancied  meet  for  thee. 
BoHe«  bloom  along  thy  way. 
Thou  a  fairer  loae  than  they. 
Maf  I  pass  thy  guarded  gate 
Where  thj  mailed  retainerB  naitl 
They  will  neither  know  nor  care. 
For  I  tread  with  feet  of  air) 
To  tby  walla  of  cold   gray  atone 
Where   the   daylight  never   ahone, 
HalU  of  atate  that  ne'er  could  be 
Bun-illumined   save   by  thee! 

Pink  tipped  daisies  from  the  graiB 
Nod  their  welcome  as  we  paaa; 
In  the  corn  Belda  here  and  there 
8«ftrlet  poppiee  Same  and  flare; 
From   the   hawthorn's   greenery 
Sweet  the  thrush's  call  to  thee, 
And  the  skylark  soaring  high 
Trills  his  anthem  to  the  eky— 
Lady  Alice  Courteney 
Fair  are  Devon  fields  in  Mayl 

See   I   from   the   turret-tower, 

Where  my   lady   has   her   bower. 

How  beyond   the   castle  walls 

Slope  tbe  green  fields  towards  the  south. 

There   thy   river  finds  its  id  oath 

And  the  great  sea  ebbs  and  falls. 

There   the   salt,   white   spray   is   thrown 

O'er   the   rocks   of   Eddystonej 

While   above   tbe   curving   bay 

In  its  terraces  of  gray 

Stands  thy  stem  and  stolid  town 

Watching   with   aseetie   frown 

All   that   come   and   all   that   go 

On  the  blue  waves  to  and  fro. 

To  the  line  of  hilla  that  rise 

Faint  against  ths   southern  ekiss. 

Where  the  alien  people  be — 

The  white   cliffs  of   Brittany! 

All  this  have  I  seen  to-day. 
Lady   Alice   Courteney — 
As  it  chanced  thy  Norman   name 
On  the  page  before  me  came. 
What  but  name  is  left  to  theef 
What  is  such  a  name  to  mef 

Lady  Alice  Courteney, 

Thou  hast  lived  and  loved  for  me. 

Fairer  thou  than  any  rose 

That    in    Devon's   garden   grows. 

Lady,   thou   wert    made    for   Love, 

And  when   sweet   Love  came  to  thee. 

Much  had  he  to  thee  to  give, 

And  one  gift  was  life  to  me. 

Through  the  long  years  coming,  going 
Ever   is  thy   life-blood   flowing. 


TO  LADY  ALICE  OOITRTElfET. 


From  the  hearts  of  nobis  esriB, 
Through   the   veins  of  eommon   chnrli^ 
Knight  and  ladj,   boor   and  clown, 
As   the    agM    follow    down; 
Of  one  blood  the  nations  be. 
Of  one  blood  art  than  with  mel 

See  the  rush  of  history 

Strewn   with   cast-off   finerj. 

And  the  way  of  eommon  thiaga 

Cluttered  with  the  pomp  of  kings! 

Even  blood  of  Courteney 

To  the  earth  mnet  find  its  way. 

ThoD  a  Norman  earl  didst  wed 
Daughter   thine   waa   England's   queen. 
And  her  son  was  England's  king 
Tban   in    dim   perspective   seen, 
As  the  centuries  roll  a  war. 
Oenerstions   vanishing 
Move  across  tbe  changing  scene. 
Knights  and   'squires  and  men  at  arms, 
Captains  of  the  men  o'  war, 
Masters  of   the   Devon  farms, 
Priests  and  bishops  here  and  there, 
Puritan   and    cavalier; 
Some   in   silks   and   laces  flue, 
Some   in   simple   hodden   gray, 
Children  all  of  thee  and  thine, 
With  thy  blood  of  Coorteney. 

(Bed  the   rose  of  Lancaster, 
White  his  heart  that  hateth  her!) 
'Twas  the  blood  of  Courteney 
Once  upon  Saint  Critpin's  day 
Stained  thy  meadows,   AgincourtI 
Swiftly  through  the  veins  it  flows. 
As  the  fire  of  battle  glows; 

Flows  the   blood   stream  as  before. 
Proudly  when  the  virgin  queen 
Bode  the   loyal   ranks  between; 
Sternly   when   at   Marston   Moor, 
On  the  heath  in  supplianee  kneeling, 
Not   to   England's   lord   appealing, 
But  the  Lord  of  Hosts  before! 

Fiercely  when  the  dragon  came 
Stinging,  scorching  far  and  near. 
Blasting  with  his  tongue  of  flame 
The  fair  homes  of  Devonshire. 
Then  by  night  the  word  of  flame 
"To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came." 


Then  for  home  and  conscience'  sake, 
With  the  rest  fled  Goodman  Drake, 
That,  God  helping,  o'er  the  sea 
Build  they  a  new  England,  free. 
Grim  and  stem  and  hareh  were  they, 
Errant  sons   of  Conrteney; 
But  they  came  of  hardy  stock. 
Never   in   the   Pilgrim's   grave. 
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Tbese  tbe  oames  tb^  ehildren  bear, 
Lady  Alice  Courteney, 
On  the  rilla  of  biatorj, 
De    Bohani    de    Taillefer; 
Theirs  the  ahame  and   giory  met 
Iq  tby  fame,  Plantagenetl 
('Twas  a   TaiUefer   who   sang 
Till  the  field  of  Hastings  rang; 
Loud   he  lani;  and   lustily 
Fought  the  fight  of  Normandy, 
Till  before  his  sturdy  band 
Harold's  crown   lay  on  the  sand- 
'Twaa  a  peasant 's  son,  but  be 
Sang  his  way  to  history.) 
Then  tbe   kingly  pageant  passed 
Grenvillea,   Courteneys  follow   fast; 

('Twas  a  OTenvUle  once  fought  on 
Till  a  day  and  night  were  gone. 
"What  is  one  day  leM  or  more 
On  the  sea  or  on  the  shoret" 
The  Bevenge  was  but  a  wreck, 
Broken,  blood-washed  was  her  deck: 
"Sink  her,  split  her  sharp  in  twain, 
I'all  in  God's  hands,  master  gunner, 
Never  into  clutch  of  Spain!") 


Drakes   for   gensratioos   ten, 

( 'Twas  a  Drake  the  banner  bore 

To  the  New  World's  farthest  shore.) 

After   Drake   comes   Elderkin, 

Waldo,  Hawley,  follow  yet. 

Names  for  history  to  forget. 

(One  alone  tbe  ages  may 

Claim   to-morrow   as   to-day. 

To  the  heart  of  nature  dear, 

"Far   in    depths   of    history 

Sounds  the  voice  that  speaketh  cheer.' 

He  who  tells  one   of  her  meaninge 

Of  the  earth  shall  master  be.) 


Whatso'er   their  rank   or   fame, 
Lady  Alice  all  must  claim. 
Lords  they  are  not,  knights  nor  earls; 
Nor,  it  may  be,  clowns  nor  churls. 
Lady,   wouldst   tby   children   scant 
Thou   shalt  see   the   Common   Man. 


As  the  centuries  coma  and  go. 
Through  their  veins  thy  blood  shall  flow; 
For  the  fairest  Time  baa  moulded, 
Or   in  softest   garments   folded, 
Comes   at   last   in   nature's   plan 
To  ber  simpJe  Common  Man. 


-St.  Paul  of  tbe  PrJbilof,  July  26,  1896. 


A  MECCA  FOR  ASTRONOMERS 


Tke  Solar  Obiervatory  on  Mt.  ^^iImh 
of  Sonl^Mm  Coliforn 


1  tnc  Sierra  Madret 


By  Frank  G.  Martin 


ASTRONOMERS  in  thia  day, 
exploring  the  celestial  seas, 
are  not  content  to  be  Colum- 
buses  who  stop  at  the  out- 
poets  of  a  new  world,  but 
there  is  a  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  "sail  on 
and  on  and  on,"  in  the  spirit  of  Magellan, 
until  the  whole  knowable  universe  is  cir- 
cumnavigatod. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  destined  to  become 
in  the  immediate  future  the  favurite 
point  of  embarkation  for  these  expedi- 
tions into  the  infinite.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  notable  achievements  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, there  is  quietly  forming  on  the 
topmost  pinacle  of  Mount  Wilson,  in 
the  Sierra  Madres  of  Southern  California, 
such  an  array  of  aetronomical  appliances 
especially  designed  for  solar  observations, 


as  will  have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Se- 
questered in  their  narrow,  prosaic,  mon- 
astic-looking cells,  5,882  feet  above  sea 
level,  high  aboVe  the  duet-laden  atmos- 
phere of  the  valley  and  beneath  skiee  as 
clear,  tranquil  and  serene  as  storied 
Egypt  could  ever  boast,  earnest  scientific 
men  are  prosecuting  their  studies  of  the 
physical  body  of  the  great  luminary  of 
day. 

Mount  Wilson  was  chosen  as  the  most 
desirable  of  the  many  sites  investigated 
for  the  momentous  work  projected.  Es- 
tablished under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute,  of  Washington,  D, 
C,  $300,000  will  be  expended  in  equip- 
ing  this  observatory,  $150,000  having 
been  appropriated  (or  this  year  alone. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  elaborate  and 
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top   at  Xt    WilUB. 

costly  preparation  for  the  etudj  of  the 
sun  is  sublime  in  its  conception,  and  may 
lead  to  diecoveries  no  less  startling  than 


sublime.  This  is  designed  to  be  an  ex- 
clusively Bolar  observatory.  The  special 
subject  of  investigation  will  be  the  origin, 
nature,  development,  history  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  our  snn,  and,  not  cnly  the  sun 
we  know  as  such,  but  the  innnmerabte 
host  of  other  heavenly  bodies — some 
larger,  some  smaller,  than  oar  lumi- 
nary— which  are  pronounced  by  astrono- 
mers to  be  auna  similar  to  onrs.  There 
are  symptoms  of  inconstancy  in  the  heat 
radiation  of  our  sun  which  have  led  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  is  gradually  losing 
its  heat,  and  may,  eons  hence,  fa^come  a 
cold,  dead  body,  like  our  moon.  While 
nobody  in  this  age  need  be  directly 
alarmed,  yet  to  the  broad-visioned  astron- 
omer there  is  something  portentous  in 
this,  threatening  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  all  life  on  our  globe.  It  is  such  ex- 
alted problems  as  this  that  will  engage 
the  eminent  men  who  are  to  study  the 
god  of  day  from  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob- 
servatory. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  elaborate 
equipment   of  this  observatory.     To  the 
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lay  mind  all  an  astronomer  lias  to  do  to 
learn  all  about  the  sun  is  to  aim  his  great 
telescoDe  directly  at  it  and  fire  away  point 
blank.  Far  from  it.  In  a  narrow,  shed- 
like structure,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long,  on  the  topmoet  point  of  Mount 
Wilson,  the  rays  of  the  snn  are  lassoed 
by  a  Goeloetat — a  hnge  circular  mirror 
driven  by  clockwork  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  throws  ite  light  into  another  mirror 
above,  which  sende  the  long,  concentrated 
beam  far  into  the  interior  of  the  tele- 
scope house.  The  two  mirrors  move  in 
automatic  adjustment  to  each  other  so 
that  the  aolar  beams  may  be  shot  directly 
into  the  building,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  eky  the  snn  may  be  sitnated. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  building  the 
reflected  sunbeam  strikes  a  concave  mir* 
ror,  which  catches  the  light,  and,  flashing 
it  back  sixty  feet  toward  the  opening 
whence  it  first  entered,  concentrates  it 
there  into  a  large  and  perfect  image  of 
the  sun,   six  and   eeven-tentiis  inches  in 


diameter,  showing  with  precision  the  pe- 
cular  granulation  of  the  sun's  surface, 
sun-spot  groups  and  other  physical  fea- 
tures. Here  the  original  errant  sunbeam 
thrice  reflected,  ie  corraled  and  disposed 
of  at  will  by  the  calculating  astronomer 
with  his  monster  magnifiers. 

With  the  spectroscope,  spectrograph  and 
spectroheliograph  this  image  may  be 
studied  in  any  detail  desired.  By  means 
of  these  instruments  the  various  sub- 
stances of  which  the  sun  is  composed  are 
analyzed  and  the  changes  which  are  con- 
stantly going  on  in  these  substances  may 
be  determined.  By  means  of  euch  anal- 
yses the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  stage  of  their  evolution  may  be 
accurately  learned.  The  spectroscope  is 
employed  in  this  special  line  of  analytical 
work,  and  when  equipped  for  photograph- 
ing the  dissected  light-raye  it  is  known 
as  the  spectrograph. 

The  spectroheliograph  was  first  de- 
signed by  Professor  Qeorge  E.  Hale,  direc- 
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tor  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  in 
1889.  With  this  marvelous  instrument  a 
particuliir  part  of  the  light  coming  from 
the  sun  may  be  automatically  dissected, 
shutting  out  all  the  other  bght,  and  the 
sun  thus  be  photographed  as  it  would  ap- 
pear to  our  eyee  if  it  Bhone  only  with  that 
one  particular  light.  Toillustrate:the  spec- 
troheliograph  ma;  photograph  the  sun 
only  in  the  light  given  forth  by  the  glow- 
ing calcium  vapor  that  it  contains,  or 
only  in  the  light  of  the  hydrogen  vapor,  or 
of  iron  vapor,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
elements,  in  the  form  of  incandescent 
gases  and  vapors,  of  which  the  aun  is 
composed. 

Thus  by  the  giant  telescopes  and  their 
allies  these  imprisoned  mirrored  images  of 
the  sun  may  be  tortured  to  divulge  their 
inmost  secrets — to  tell  the  story  of  the 
great  spots  which  periodically  darken  por- 
tions of  the  great  luminary's  surface^ 
many  times  vaster  than  our  globe  in  extent. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  father  of  our  light  and 
heat  and  life  may  be  kept  in  the  "sweat 


box"  under  a  searching  esaminstion  and 
cross-examination  in  this  Mount  Wilson 
prison  imtil  he  will  break  down  and  con- 
fess the  whole  story  of  the  birth  of  our 
world  and  of  the  apparent  coldness  that 
is  growing  up  between  parent  and  child, 
in  the  suspected  gradual  cooling  of  the 
aim,  to  which  astronomers  attribute  much 
of  the  atmospheric  and  climatic  freakiah- 
ness  of  the  last  few  years. 

But  the  crowning  equipment  designed 
for  the  Mount  Wilaoo  Observatory  is  the 
greatest  reflecting  telescope  in  the  world. 
There  is  being  perfected  nor  in  the  Mount 
Wilson  Laboratory  at  Pasadena  a  huge 
lens  in  one  piece,  five  feet  in  diameter  and 
eight  inches  thick,  weighing  a  full  ton. 
To  such  an  exact  nicety  must  it  be  pol- 
ished that  three  years  will  be  spent  by  ex- 
perts in  its  perfection.  This  great  Cyclo- 
pean eye  will  be  mounted  under  a  rotating 
dome  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  penetrate  farther  and  read  more 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
than  any  telescope  in  existence.  The  larg- 
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est  telescopic  lena  now  in  use  is  that  at  the 
Harvard  Observatory — three  feet  in  diam- 
eter— and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  will  be 
Lilliputian  compared  to  the  Brobdingn:)- 
gian  lens  to  be  installed  on  Mount  Wit- 
son. 

Some  investigations  of  supreme  sig- 
nificance to  the  scientific  world  are  now 
being  made  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observa- 
tory. Professor  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory,  is  spending  a  year 
on  Mount  Wilson  studying  nebulosity 
and  photographing  the  Milky  Way,  He 
is  nsing  the  Snow  telescope  of  the  TTni- 
vcrsity  of  Chicago,  which  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  and 
his  undertaking  is  startlingly  ambitious. 
He  has  already  obtained  such  satisfactory 
results  from  his  researches  that  he  pro- 
claims the   possibility  of  gathering  evi- 


dence wliieh  will  refute  the  nebular  theory 
of  creation. 

The  observations  on  Mount  Wilson  have 
fallen  into  distinguished  hands.  Profes- 
sor Barnard  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
living  astronomers,  and  Professor  Hale  is 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  astro- 
nomical firmament.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  from  Yale. 

Already  this  observatory  has  become  a 
Mecca  to  scientific  men,  and  the  masked 
telescopic  batteries  in  the  little  unpre- 
tentious shed  on  the  silent  peak  may  yet 
bombard  the  infinite  depths  of  space  until 
its  fallacies  are  dissolved,  its  mysteries 
are  swept  away,  and  the  sublime  primal 
truths  of  the  universe,  its  creation  and 
evolution,  are  laid  bare  to  the  mind  of 
even  the  wayfaring  man. 


THE  MOTHER  PRAYS 


Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  Mary, 

The  night  is  dark  and  long. 
The  dreary  rain  beats  on  the  roof, 

The  wind  ia  wild  and  strong; 
To-night  I  pray  only  to  thee — 

TeU  me,  if  this  be  wrong. 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Virgin  Mary, 
Thou  hast  the  mother-heart; 

Thou  knowest  how  tears  wrought  of  blood 
Up  from  my  torn  breast  start 

At  the  mere  thought  that  Death  should 
seek 
To  bear  this  child  apart. 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  Mary, 

The  hours  are  long  and  slow; 
Help  me  to  bear  them  aa  I  kneel 


Where  she  lies  still  and  low. 
The  only  little  child  I  have — 
I  cannot  let  her  go  t 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mother  Marv. 

To  thy  kind  heart  I  plead 
For  her — so  little  and  so  sweet ! 

Thou  knowest  the  mother-need — 
Tell  God;  and  for  this  one  dear  t;fe. 

For  Christ's  s^e,  intercede! 

Mother- — the  words  die  on  my  lips. 

Shaken  with  agony; 
Thou  of  the  tortured  mother-heart  — 

I  leave  it  all  with  thee ! 
Plead  thou  with  God  this  awful  night 

To  spare  this  child  to  me. 
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NEW  YOEK  lost  ite  greatest 
Cftrmen  that  the  countr;  at 
large  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  full,  mel- 
lov,  aUuring  toDes  of  Mme. 
Calve's  voice.  Tradition  Bays 
that  the  first  night  the  young  Calve  at- 
tempted Carmen  in  New  York,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  metropolitan  audience,  even 
more  critical  then  than  now,  cheered  her 
into  fame  in  five  minutes.  Since  then  she 
haa  never  had  much  of  an  opportunity  to 
do  for  other  roles  what  she  did  for  the 
Spanish  cigarette  girl.  In  the  concert 
in  which  she  is  now  touring  she  can  show 
her  versatility,  but  it  will  probably  be 
in  Carmen  yet  that  she  makes  her  best 
success. 

Wai  R.  ■Walling 
Few  stock  leading  men  in  this  country 
have  had  a  broader  or  more  brilliant  ex- 
perience than  Will  K.  Walling,  at  pres- 
ent playing  leads  with  the  Belasco  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Walling  came  to  the  Coast  from 
New  York  last  spring,  direct  to  San 
Francisco,    where    he    was    engaged    to 
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create  the  leading  male  role  in  Colgate 
Baker's  play,  "The  Heart  of  a  Qoi^a," 
in  which  Juliet  Crosby  scored  such  a  not- 
able triumph.  Mr.  Walling  had  pre- 
viously held  the  position  of  leading  man 
with  the  Yorkville  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  where  he  was  a  mati- 
nee idol.  After  a  season  in  San  Francisco 
he  was  secured  by  Belasco  &  Mayer  to 
head  the  Belasco  Stock  Company  in  Port- 
land, where  he  ie  at  present  engaged.  He 
is  one  of  the  youngest  leading  men  on  our 
stage,  is  handsome  of  face  and  figure  and 
an  actor  of  remarkable  versatility. 

George  Bloomquert 

One  of  the  most  popular  young  actors 
who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  George  Bloomqueet,  until  recent- 
ly juvenile  man  with  the  Columbia  Stock 
Company  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Previous 
to  going  to  Portland  Mr.  Bloomquest  ap- 
peared with  James  Neil!  and  other  well- 
a««m  BiMinquut,  ■  tmriu  m  Uu  Vuiic  Gout,  kuowu  WesteTD  theatrical  organizations. 
BOW  la  otor^AAt-t^^^wa^tf.  "iMt  ^^  ^j^^  present  time  he  has  an  important 
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"Sweet  Kitty  Bellaira,"  in  which  play 
she  scored  her  greatest  success.  At  the 
prcBont  time  Miss  Crossman  is  appearing 
in  a  new  piece,  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Con- 
trary," which  Eastern  critics  pronomice 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  productions 
It  is  probable  that  Miss  Grossman  will 
be  seen  in  the  West  late  in  the  present 
season. 

Virgiaia  Bnssac 

Few  young  American  actresses  give 
such  promise  of  a  successful  career  as  Vir- 
pinia  Brissac,  the  talented  ingenue  of  thi: 
Belasco  Stock  Company,  of  Los  Angeles. 
}iUns  Brissac  is  just  out  of  her  teens,  but 
has  already  had  a  varied  and  valuable  ex- 
perience with  important  road  companies 
and  in  stock.     She  began  her  stage  work 


HnrlatU  Ommu.  M  aba  ^raHii  la  bar  InmiU 
jIUj,    "Bmat   Klttr   B«UlJ»." 

role  in  the  new  George  Ade  comedy,  "Just 
Out  of  College,"  and  is  said  to  be  making 
the  hit  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Bloomquest  is  an  artist  of  splen- 
did attainments,  and  beyond  question  has 
a  brilliant  future  in  store.  He  was  very 
popular  on  the  Coast  during  his  stay 
here,  owing  to  his  charming  social  quali- 
ties, his  intelligence  and  sincerity.  His 
many  friends  here  are  watching  his  career 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  are  much 
gratified  at  his  success  in  the  East 

Henrietta  Crossman 

Henrietta  Crossman  is  an  actress  who 
has  in  the  past  few  years  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country  through 
her  sudden  rise  to  fame  from  an  un- 
known, struggling  player  to  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait  shows  her  in   the   leading  role  of 
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D  th*  Baluoo  StMk 

in  the  support  of  Florence  Roberts,  and  Francisco  girl,  her  parents  being  residents 
has  appeared  with  splendid  success  with  of  that  city.  Recently  she  played  an  ex- 
other  well-known  stars,  including  White  tended  engagement  with  the  Belasco 
Whittlesey.  She  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Stock  Company  in  Portland,  where  she 
her  excellent  work  as  "Hope  Lanp;ham,"  in  was  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  in  that 
"Soldiers   of   Fortune."     She   is   a   San  popular  organization. 


M.  P.  NEILSON,  A  NEW  SCULPTOR 

ON  THE  COAST 

A  new  sculptor  has  come  to  the  Pacific  Portland  since  that  time. 

Coast,  who  has  worked  with  Douelae  Til-  Mr.   Nielaon'a  most  admired  work  of 

den,   Rupert   Schmidt   and   Carl   Bitter  art  is  his  "Hack  Finn,"  in    which    the 

and  learned  to  use  his  thumb  in  the  clay  great  American  hoy  hero  is  portrayed  giv- 

from  Sinding  in  Sweden.    This  is  M.  P.  ing  his  only  dollar  to  his  drunken  fal£er. 

Niebon,    who   came   to    the   Lewie    and  Th^re  were  a  number  of  Kr.  Nielson'a 

Clark  Exposition  last  summer  to  re-set  works  at  the  Lewis  and   Clark   Exposi* 

up  the  statuary  inherited   from  ^le  St.  tion,   notably  a  statue  of   Ceres   in  the 

Louis  Exposition,  and  has  remained  m  Agricultural   Building. 


"HMkltbuTX  Tbui"  «t*lnc  Ua  mlr  doUu  ta  hi*  Onakam  fatkM.     K.  V.  '. 


k  Inut  of  Fnaliflot  Fnuicli,  of  tin  Loniilua  PbrcluM  ExpMftloa,  uulptorvd 


A  Diatinct  ClaH  t^  IdU  Rick  Means  a  Dictmct  Set  tf  Letfol  Priviletfei  Somewlure 

The  collie  jear  has  begun,  and  at  its  end  the  yonog  man  will  vault  over  the  ban^ 
and,  pointing  hie  diploma  R,t  the  world,  will  shout,  "Hold  up  yonr  hands."  But,  alaa,  the 
world  will  not  staod  and  deliver  for  a  voUbj  of  sheepskins.  Hamlet  saye:  "Is  not  parch- 
ment made  of  sheepskins  .  .  .  and  of  csIfAins,  tooT  Thej  are  sheep  and  calves  which 
seek  out  assurance  in  that." 

Bo  I  say  they  be  but  sheep  and  calves  who  find  assurance  in  a  diploma.  It  is  at  best 
but  an  honorable  certificate  as  to  time  and  course;  it  cannot  of  itself  impart  knowledge. 
It  is  not  to  be  conjured  with.  If  the  knowledge  be  not  in  the  brain,  the  diploma  is  ase- 
lesa;  and  if  it  be  in  the  mind,  the  diploma  is  unnecessary.  The  struggle  to  get  a  diploma 
by  cramming  and  cribbing  is  only  self-deception.  The  diploma  without  the  brain-digested 
knowledge  is  a  mere  sheepskin. 

The  Spanish  for  "You  cannot  make  s  silk  purse  of  a  sow's  ear"  is  "Although  yon 
dress  a  monkey  in  silk,  he  will  still  be  a  monkey." 

Although  you  dress  a  youth  in  diplomas,  he  will  still  know  no  more  than  he  knows. 
But  the  college  life  and  training  are  of  great  value.  The  college  itself  is  a  time-aaving, 
labor-saving  device,  but  it  is  not  a  factory  of  either  brains  or  character.  It  may  develop 
both,  but  the  germ  must  be  inborn.  Pew  of  us  realize  how  little  we  have  to  do  with  tho 
making  of  ourselves.  There  is  no  self-made  man.  The  qualities  he  has  and  the  will 
|M>wer  to  develop  those  qualities  are  mere  inheritances,  like  the  weaknesses  of  his  less 
fortunate  brother,  and  the  lack  of  will  power  to  resist  those  weaknesses. 

The  college  life  is  of  as  much  value,  or  more,  than  its  studies. 

From  this  reservoir,  the  college,  we  may  more  quickly  fill  our  bottles  than  if  we  dug 
each  spring  for  ourselves;  but  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  the  bottles  remain  unchanged. 
The  monkey  dressed  in  the  silk  gown  of  a  college  education  will  still  be  a  monkey. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  college  training,  it  is  a  luiury  none  should  reject  who  can  have 
it.  It  offers  ore  already  dug,  and  a  harvest  of  friendships;  but  each  man  must  reflne  his 
own  ore  and  win  his  own  friends.  The  college  cannot  and  does  not  create  one  eleroentaL 
trait.     Only  the  thoughtless  and  foolish  believe  a  college  can  make  a  silk  puree  out  of  a 

I  know  a  man  who  has  quite  a  bundle  of  learned  degrees.  He  regards  tliem  as  the 
Toere  incidents  of  his  search  for  what  he  really  wanted  to  know.  And  being  told  a  cl^'ifree 
was  due  him  from  a  certain  college  if  he  would  apply  for  it,  he  replied:  "What  fort  I 
have  the  knowledge."  That  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  diplomas,  and  1  ho])e.  the 
rigid  diploma  will  some  day  give  way  to  the  certificate,  varying  in  each  ease,  slating 
exactly  what  the  holder  has  done. 

The  universities  have,  always  been  the  storehouses  of  learning,  and  from  the  Dark 
Ages  till  now  have  been  resorted  to  by  those  thirsting  for  knowledge;  but,  like  all  estab- 
lished institutions,  especially  such  as  are  supported  by  the  state  or  by  the  wealthy,  they 
have  always  been  conservative,  the  universitie!i  of  Kussia  being  only  an  apparent,  not  n 
real,  eieeption  to  the  rule.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  conventional  as  well 
as  conventual,  but,  valuable  as  is  the  college  training,  he  who  misses  it  can  take  comfort 
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in  the  thought  that  diplomas  are  but  sheepakinB,  and  all  great  origiual  tbongbt  has  come 
from  outside  the  university  walls. 

To  prove  that  mind  itself  is  not  created  in  colleges,  we  have  only  to  recall  aueh  names 
as  Copernicas,  Bruno,  Qalileo,  Newton,  Watts,  Stephenson,  Franklin,  Faraday,  Edison, 
Westinghouse,  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Walt  Whitman.  The  worship  of 
the  diploma  helps  us  to  respect  brainless  men  who  can  spell  correctly,  and  to  accept  fools 
who  know  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  the   periods  of  Homeric  poems. 

The  tendency  of  our  time  is  to  undervalue  that  most  precious  thing,  individuality. 
Universities  and  dictionaries  ore  the  enemies  to  originality.  There  is  a  university  fashicft 
In  thought  as  well  as  in  dress — and  most  men  never  change  the  costume. 

Hy  voice  is  for  the  universities  as  storehouses  of  valuable  koowledge  and  places  oi 
mental  training;  but  as  they  are  admittedly  not  a  necessity  in  education,  ao  I  would  lik« 
to  see  them  more  the  home  of  workers  on  Individoal  and  original  lines;  and  I  would  like 
the  young  man  with  his  diploma  to  look  inside  his  own  head  and  reflect:  Although  yon 
dress  a  monkey  in  silk,  he  will  still  be  a  monkey. 

Good  RoaJd 

It  b  a  blind  people  which  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  railroad  and  considers  it  the  sum  of 
all  tranportatioD.  Only  second  to  it  are  the  wagon  roads,  and  intelligent  farming  com- 
munities ought  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  yearly  loss  to  the  whole  eomiuunity  in  bad 
reads.  Not  only  that  smaller  loads  must  be  hauled,  more  trips  made,  more  time  taken  on 
a  trip,  and  greater  wear  and  tear  and  breakage.  Not  only  this,  but  the  community  with 
good  solid  roads  the  year  round  will  outstrip  its  rivals  in  settlement  and  increased  values. 
The  Romans,  for  military  purposes,  built  through  sparsely  settled  districts  roads  which 
endure  today,  and  the  ever-accompanying  result  was  the  rapid  settlement  of  those  dis- 
tricts. The  railroad  is  not  the  whole  thing.  Oet  together,  my  countrymen,  and  mend 
jour  ways.    Be  Bomans;  make  your  roads  everlastingly  good. 

Oregon  Lana  Frauds 

I  need  not  say  I  have  no  excuse  for  any  man  who,  knowing  better,  has  defeated  the 
law  and  defrauded  the  people,  especially  of  so  valuable  and  limited  a  property  as  land. 
But  I  think  it  has  not  been  enough  noticed  that  the  Government  itself  has  encouraged 
the  frauds.  I  do  not  refer  to  collusion  with  corrupt  officials.  What  I  mean  is  that  the 
rulings  of  the  Department  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  idea  of  acquiring  land  by 
sleeping  one  night  in  six  months  on  an  alleged  homestead.  The  Department  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  said  that  an  entryman  may  borrow  the  money 
for  his  entry,  give  the  land  and  its  use  for  security,  and  sell  to  the  mortgagee  when  the 
entryman  gets  his  patent,  but  that  he  must  not  contract  in  advance  to  do  this  last.  This 
allows  every  overt  act  of  fraud,  and  the  rest  can  be  done  by  a  wink  or  a  nod. 

Better  wipe  out  all  land  laws  but  one,— actual  settlement  on  the  land  and  continuous 
use;  and  when  that  is  abandoned  with  no  intention  of  returning,  let  the  title  be  gpne 
and  the  land  open  to  the  first  comer. 


The  Gambler.  Mrs.  Katherine  Cecil 
Thurston  followed  up  her  great  success, 
"The  Masquerader,"  by  an  equally  un- 
usual story,  "The  Gambler,"  but  no 
one  could  have  guessed  the  same 
person  was  author  of  both.  "The 
Masquerader"  appears  to  be  a  book  for 
men,  written  by  a  man,  and  deals  with 
situations,  while  "The  Gamblear"  dandles 
attitudes  of  mind  and  goes  into  the  sub- 
tleties of  a  woman's  nature  too  nicely 
ever  to  have  been  written  by  a  man.  The 
movement  of  "The  Masquerader"  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  ambiguous  out- 
come of  the  life  of  John  Chilcote's  wife, 
is  continuous,  but  in  "The  Gambler"  it 
takes  sixteen  chapters  to  find  out  what 
Clodagh  Asshlin's  uncontrolled  emotions 
are  going  to  do  with  her.  She  is  worth 
knowing,  though,  and  is  worth  those  six- 
teen chapters  of  introduction,  she  is  so 
human.  Everyone  sympathizes  with  a 
soul  lost  in  a  passion,  and  Clodagh,  hav- 
ing a  semi-respectable  passion,  can  be 
sympathized  with  openly,  "The  Masquer- 
ader" is  considered  the  better  of  the  two 
books.  .As  a  story  it  is,  but  in  "The  Gam- 
bler," Itrs.  Thurston  has  shown  herself 
something  more  than  a  dealer  in  unusual 
plots  and  situations,  she  has  read  the  hu- 
man heart. 

Ben  Blair.  "Ben  Blair"  is  the  initial 
endeavor  of  Will  Lillibridge.  Given  a 
South  I>akota  ranch,  an  ambitious  but 
handicapped  plainsman,  a  young  girl  of 
average  attractions,  and  an  Eastern  gen- 
tleman sufficiently  accomplished  to  com- 
plicate matters,  Mr.  Lillibridge  has  start- 


dinary  merit.  He  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, massed  the  savagery  and  vigor  of 
Western  ranch  atmosphere  into  the  first 
few  pages  and  relegated  the  rest  of  his 
tale  to  polite  imitation  of  the  real  thing. 
As  it  is,  the  fact  of  "Ben  Blair"  bein? 
a  Western  story  will  of  itself  reconmiend 
the  book  to  Eastern  readers,  while  the 
vitality  and  charm  of  Mr.  lallibridge's 
literary  method  will  lead  his  Western 
readers  to  expect  great  things  of  him  in 
the  future.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

An  Alphabet  of  History.  "An  Alpha- 
bet of  History":  Words  by  Dr.  Nesbit. 
pictures  by  Ellsworth  Young. 

"Who  frets  about  the  mystery 
Enshrouding  all  of  history 
On  reading  this  will,  maybe,  see 
We've  made  it  plain  as  A,  B,  C." 

At  least  the  twenty-six  historical  and 
alphabetical  lights,  whose  names  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  little  book,  have 
found  an  exhaustive  chronicler,  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  Ungrateful,  who  retired  to 
his  tent  to  weep  because 

"There  were  not  at  that  time  magazines 

for  a  dime. 
And  his  articles  could  not  be  printed," 

very  fittingly  heads  the  array,  and  Zen- 
obia  in  chains  closes  the  ranks.  Diogenes, 
the  tub-dweller,  who  roamed  on  Mondays. 
I  ago,  the  villian  "continually  pleasant," 
Omar  Khayyam,  the  victim  of  parodists. 
Methuselah,  Villon,  and  the  rest  of  tliv 
popular  notables  are  all  caricatured  in 
verse  that  clings  to  the  memory.  The 
book  is  printed  in  Art  Old  Style  prints. 
with  clever  illustrations  over  tint,  and 
makes  an  attractive  gift  book.  Paxil  Elder 
&  Co. 


ProUenu  at  "^^^  members  of  the  Beard  of  Consultiug  Engineers  nbo  have  been  atiidy- 
Panama  ^^    **"   I'*''wna   Canal   by    actual    observation    have    now    returned    to 

Washington.  So  great  an  amount  of  data  has  been  collected  by  them 
tbat  It  Las  been  found  necessary  to  place  three  committees  in  seBsion  upon  the  problem 
of  the  t}pe  of  canal  to  be  constmcted  between  Colon  and  Panama.  The  first  two  com- 
mittees arc  expected  to  formulate  plans  for  the  sea  level  and  lock-canal,  respectively,  and 
to  consclt  with  the  third  upon  the  question  of  cost.  The  work  is  one  that  will  still  re- 
quire many  weeks  of  study  and  discussion,  and  is  being  carried  on  with  snch  secrecy  that 
President  Shonts  himself  is  ignorant  of  the  plane.  The  men  to  whose  charge  has  been 
comniit'.fu  ths  solution  of  this  momentous  problem  have  set  an  example  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty  tbat  has  probably  not  been  fully  realized  here.  In  spite  of  excessive 
heat,  heavy  rains  and  dangerous  epidemics,  the  members  of  the  board  hava  pushed  on  en- 
thusiast i  rally  in  their  labors  and  have  brought  back  to  the  United  States  highest  hopes 
for  the  pnterprise. 

President  Boosevelt,  to  whose  energy  and  persistence  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  BQCcess  of  the  canal  scheme,  in  an  address  made  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  expressed  his 
sppreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee,  and  voiced  his  views  upon  the  nndei- 
taklng  at  Panama  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  the  canal  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  our  people,  but  most  of  all 
to  the  states  of  tbe  South  Atlantic,  the  Qulf  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  When  completed, 
the  canal  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  this  nation;  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  ever  accomplished  in  the  world.  "  •  •  A  body  of  the  most  eminent  engineers 
in  the  world,  both  Americans  and  foreigners,  has  been  summoned  to  advise  as  to  the 
exact  type  of  canal  which  should  be  built.  At  no  distant  date  I  hope  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce what  their  advice  is,  and  also  the  action  taken  npon  their  advice. 

"The  work  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important;  and  it  is  of  courrie  inevitable  that  from 
time  to  time  difficulties  will  occnr  and  checks  be  encountered. 

"I  call  yoor  attention  specifically  to  the  matter  of  health  on  the  Isthmus.  Tbe  cli- 
mate was  supposed  to  be  deadly,  and  yellow  fever  especially  was  supposed  to  be  epi- 
demic.   Tet  since  we  have  assumed  control  there  iRts  been  much  less  yellow  fever  than  in 

Austro-Hun-  '^'''"  '"  ^°  epoch  of  international  divorces.  While  the  attention  of  the 
tfariaa  Crisis  world  was  attracted  to  the  transactions  which  dissolved  the  union  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway,  a  conference  presaging  a  similar  event  for 
Anstria-Hnngary  was  taking  place  in  Vienna.  In  a  five-minutes'  audience  with  Franeix- 
Joseph,  which  tbe  Emperor-KIng  insisted  on  conducting  in  Oerman,  although  he  speaks 
Magyar  fiuently,  five  Hungarian  delegates  were  curtly  refueed  the  right  if  giving  military 
ordera  in  their  o-wn  language.  This  declaration  of  Magyar  subordination  to  Austrian 
control  in  army  matters  forms  the  real  basis  of  Hungarian  discontent,  although  there  are 
several  other  points  at  issue. 

The  Oerman  Emperor  is  suspected  by  the  Magyars  to  be  conniving,  through  Austrian 
supremacy,  at  the  gradual  spread  of  Pan- Germanism.  Tbe  five  opposition  parties  which 
have  been  evolving  for  some  time  have  now  placed  themselves  in  open  protestation 
tinder  the  leadership  of  Franz  Kossuth,  son  and  namesake  of  the  famous  leader  of  1848. 
The  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary  is  imminent.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  heated 
Southern  blood  can  accomplish  tbe  calm  decision  of  the  commissioners  at  Karlstad,  or 
whether  the   separation  will   entail   bloodshed. 
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Nepotirai  ia  Senator  Armstrong,  the  energetic  chairman  of  the  New  York  Legislative 
Infuraace  Committee,  at  present  investigating  the  insurance  scandals,  cried  out  in 

exasperation:  "If  I  understand  you,  then,  if  a  territory  is  thickly  set- 
tled like  Manhattan  Island,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special  rates,  and  if  it  is  sparsely  set- 
tled like  Texas,  it  is  also  necessary  to  give  special  rates."  The  occasion  of  this  outburst 
was  the  admission  by  President  McCurdy,  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  that  a 
commission  of  90  per  cent  on  all  new  business,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  renewal  premiums, 
had  been  paid  to  the  firm  of  his  son-in-law  in  New  York,  and  that  in  Texas  the  same 
generous  allowance  had  been  granted  to  the  son  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Mutual  Life. 
President  McCurdy  has  valued  his  services  to  policy-holders  at  exactly  three  times 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Unitd  States — $150,000.  In  addition  to  this,  his  son 
has  received  $30,000  durinsr  the  past  year,  not  to  mention  commissions  tripling  this 
amount.  The  McCurdy  family,  through  an  infamous  system  of  nepotism,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  has  received  in  the  year  1904,  $419,454.67.  Mr.  McCurdy,  when 
questioned  as  to  the  explanation  given  the  policy-holders  regarding  the  expenses  entailed 
by  this  family  absorption  of  salary  and  commission,  replied  with  epigrammatic  cheerful- 
ness:    "Figures  do  not  lie,  you  know,  but  liars  can  figure." 

•  •         • 

2i(«  President  •  Mr.^  Boose velt  during  his  term  of  office  has  visited  every  state  in  the 
SoutkemTnn  I^^^"^«  Ui^til  his  latest  tour,  the  hospitable  people  of  the  Southern  At- 
hjouxtiern  xnp  lantic  and  Gulf  States  alone  had  never  been  privileged  to  be  the  hosts 
of  their  president.  On  the  18th  of  October,  President  Roosevelt  redeemed  a  promise,  made 
about  a  year  ago,  by  setting  out  on  a  trij)  which  included  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  iiorida, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Boose  velt,  Secretary  Loeb,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Navy,  Bixey,  and  several  prominent  government  officials  were  among  the 
party,  as  well  as  the  necessary  Secret  Service  escort. 

Ovation  succeeded  ovation  along  the  route.  The  most  notable  receptions  tendered 
the  president  were  at  Richmond,  Raleigh,  Boswell,  Ga.,  the  home  of  his  mother,  Tuskegee, 
where  he  visited  the  negro  institute,  St.  Augustine,  Montgomery,  Little  Bock,  Memphis  and 
New  Orleans.  In  order  to  avoid  violating  the  quarantine  regulations,  the  trip  to  New 
Orleans  was  planned  for  the  close  of  the  journey,  and  from  this  city  the  return  to  Wash- 
ington was  made  by  water. 

In  his  addresses,  the  President  spoke  freely  of  his  views  upon  the  timely  questions  of 
the  trusts,  forest  reserves,  railroad  rate  and  negro  problems,  and  the  Panama  CanaL 
Throughout  the  tour  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  progress  made  by 
the  South  since  the  Civil  War,  and  he  emphasized  particularly  the  present  close  fusion  of 
Northern  and  Southern  interests.  By  his  visit  to  his  mother's  home  in  Georgia,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  again  reminded  the  people  of  his  identification  with  his  own  ideal 
composite  American.  His  mother  was  a  Southern  woman,  his  father  a  New  Yorker,  and 
his  own  life  has  been  fairly  evenly  divided  between  the  East  and  West. 

•  •         • 

Deatb  of  Sir  '^^^  tragically  sudden  death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  which  occurred  while 
xj  I'd      ^^®  great  actor  was  giving  a  series  of  farewell  performances  at  Bradford, 

nenry  imng  England,  has  been  the  occasion  of  universal  expression  of  sorrow.  The 
words  of  the  dying  A  Becket  were  the  last  upon  the  lips  of  hia  dramatic  interpreter, 
who  died  less  than  an  hour  after  the  curtain  went  down  upon  the  murder  scene. 

Beside  the  tomb  of  that  other  great  English  actor,  David  Garrick,  and  within  the 
shadow  of  Shakespeare's  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
were  fittingly  deposited.  The  crowds  at  the  funeral  were  too  great  to  accommodate.  The 
King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  represented  by  deputies,  and  the  cabinet  officers  were 
present  in  person.  Many  foreign  officials  attended,  among  them  United  States  Ambas- 
sador Reid  and  his  wife.  A  beautiful  tribute  from  Queen  Alexandria  was  a  cross  of  lilies 
bearing  the  last  words  of  Irving:     "Into  thy  hands,  Oh  Lord,  into  thy  hands." 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  more  than  any  present-day  actor,  stood  for  the  dignity  of  the  stage. 
He  firmly  believed  in  the  potencv  of  the  drama  as  a  moral  influence  and  a  standard  of 
speech,  and  he  advocated   municipal  control  of  the  theater  as  a  means  of  refining  and 

elevating  it. 

•  «         • 

Eartliquakes  Once  again  Calabria  is  in  distress.  More  than  two  hundred  of  her  vil- 
•    C  1  L  •  lages  lie  in  ruins;   15,000   of  her   inhabitants  are  reported   dead;   many 

in  Vjaiaoria  hundred  are  injured,  and  by  the  thousands,  unfortunate  survivors  roam 

homeless.  This  little  province,  that  is  treacherously  fair,  lies  down  in  the  toe  of  the 
boot-shaped  peninsula  of  Italy,  in  the  very  center  of  volcanic  activity.  To  the  north 
looms  up  Vesuvius;  on  the  south  lies  Aetna,  and  on  the  west  Stromboli  ceaselessly  sends 
forth  flame  and  vapor.  These  three  volcanoes  are  supposed  to  be  intimately  connected, 
although  Aetna  and  Vesuvius  are  rarely  simultaneously  active.  Vesuvius  has  had  its 
victims,  but  since  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  path  of  seismic  dis- 
turbance seems  to  have  passed  southward.  In  1835  Calabria  was  devastated  by  an  earth- 
quake and  again  in  1856  and  1881.  The  pre8?nt  shock  is  believed  to  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 


BuiincM  Excursions 

In  the  Tusb  for  supremacy  amou^  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  all  hare  been  inclined 
to  rather  overlook  the  neceeaity  of  building  up  trade  relationa  with  the  interior,  exeeftt 
on  a  limited  scale.  But  now  that  the  cities  have  grown  to  a  size  where  tbey  will  seri- 
ously interfere  with  one  another,  there  is  a  struggle  beginning  for  this  interior  trade. 
California  being  a  whole  within  itself,  ia  not  troubled  greatly  in  this  natter.  San  Fran- 
Southern  California,  a  term  which  many  Californiane  are  rather  inclined  to  object  to, 
not  wishing  to  differentiate  between  the  different  portions  of  the  state.  But  tbe  Pacific 
Northwest  has  three  cities  on  the  coaat,  all  of  which  wish  the  interior  trade.  Spokane 
being  a  unit  within  itself,  is  not  in  the  line  of  rush  for  trade,  but  to  tbe  south,  the 
Palouse  country.  Central  Oregon,  and  the  greater  part  of  Idaho,  is  debatable  soil.  Port- 
land, Taeoma  and  Seattle  all  want  it;  all  are  willing  to  go  to  trouble  to  get  it. 

Portland  business  men  paid  Lewiston,  Idaho,  the  compliment  of  attending  her 
fair  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  hospitably  received  and  royally  entertained;  not  only 
in  Iiswieton,  bnt  at  every  other  stop  they  made  along  tbe  line  of  march.  They  see  now 
where  they  have  opened  up  possibilities  for  much  greater  trade  relations  than  ever 
before,    and   are   planning   all   sorts   of    similar    trips.     Seattle    and    Tacoma    commercial 


r  LnrlitoD.   Umht,  tbe  buJ  dtatlniitlw  of  tha  iwant  aiaanlim  of  TonluiS  Va 
BO,  takem  ts  fMter  tnd*  nUtkmi  with  tha  Inlmod  Enpln, 

Henry   Fair,    Lnrliton, 
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Of  course,  the  people  in  the  "up  CDoDtry"  ore  not  so  fooHeb  ftB  to  believe  tbat  tbew 
Axeuratona  are  made  becatue  buaineu  men  of  the  Coast  eiticB  love  them  so  macb;  the; 
know  they  are  undertaken  pnrelj  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  interior.  But  oven  at  that 
they  feel  complimented  that  the  leading  commercial  men  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  ihoold 
And  their  cities  of  suIEcient  importance  to  be  visited  by  them  for  trade. 

Excursions  of  the  kind,  which  are  now  promised  to  become  frequent,  should  have 
been  customary  for  years.  The  business  men  af  the  Facifle  Coaat  have  never  catered 
to  the  interior  as  much  as  they  should  have.  That  is  where  their  trade  lies,  and  that  is 
the  country  from  which  the  wealth  must  be  drawn.  Until  very  recent  times  business 
men  coming  to  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  from  the  interior  were  only  entertained  by  such 
men  se  might  expect  to  sell  them  a  bill  of  goods  in  exchange,  but  the  growth  of  the 
commercial  bodies  has  provided  a  general  form  of  eutertaiumeot  for  all  these  strangers. 

Most  of  the  merchants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  visited  the  Coast  cities  dnriag 
the  summer,  particularly  Portland,  on  account  of  the  Exposition.  The  merchants  of  the 
Coast  are  now  having  their  opportunity  to  return  the  visit,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  are 
inclined  to  use  it. 

Pra^rcM  of  Nortb  BanL  Road 

The  construction  of  the  Seattle  &  Portland  Kailroad,  to  be  run  down  the  north  bank 
of  the  Columbia  from  Keunewick,  Wash.,  to  Portland,  asanmed  its  first  appearance  of 
substantia  lit;  when  the  building  contracts  were  recently  announced.  So  far  cootracti 
for  work  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  road  only  have  been  made  public,  as  no  attempt 
will  be  made  upon  the  portion  west  of  Cape  Horn  until  the  road  ia  in  such  shape  that 
building  materials  may  be  brought  over  it  for  the  work  at  the  western  end.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that,  excludingthe  sum  of  about  #2,000,000  to  be  expended  upon  the  bridges 
across  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Biver^  the  price  agreed  upon  with  the  eontract(»'s 
is,  in   round   figures,   tl0,0OO,000. 

Sogarding  the  time  planned  for  the  completion  of  the  road,  the  authorities  are  still 
reticent,  but  the  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.     Unoflicial  stateioents  set  the  date  as  near  at  band  as  November,  1M6. 

The  Arm  into  whoae  charge  has  been  committed  the  general  contract  work  on  the 
new  road  is  that  of  Simms  A  Bhields,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  That  company  lately  announced 
its  sublease  of  the  work  to  about  a  dozen  other  firms,  who  were  previously  connected 
with  the  St.  Paul  contractors  in  the  building  of  the  Oreat  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 


LMdiu  whut  on  ■  Buk*  B!nr  ■tunw.  It  li  to  fooUi 
Cuia  oD  tlie  Oolambli  Kiw  li  tmlat  baUt.  TIhw  itan-vl 
lanshod  it  u  tbo  "atilBci"  wUsh  th*  XnrthwHt  hu  "db  t] 
miiwd  ntu  HU  too  Ucb.  Mr.  BUI  boliom  tbit  tbo  iUub 
iloBc  tta*  ColumbU  ud  Buk*. 


A  FEDEBATION  OF  ENOUSH-SPEASINa 
PEOPZfS. 

Note. — A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  editor 
and  lecturer  of  England  made  the  assertion 
that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  worlij 
would  event nally  depend  upon  the  oonrao 
adopted  bj  the  EngliBh-apeaking  people.  To 
make  the  result  certain,  he  advocated  a  fed- 
eration of  all  EngliBh-sp«aking  people.  The 
following  verbatim  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  held  recently  indieateB  that 
bii  hopes  of  such  a  federation  have  been 
realized,  probably  much  sooner  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

(Smokevilte:  Hall  of  the  Hod  Carriers' 
Union.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  evaniug.  The 
room  is  crowded  with  men  in  working  clothes, 
some  seated  on  boards  laid  across  boxes  and 
kegs,  some  standing.  At  one  end  of  the  room 
is  a  shaky  platform,  on  which  are  two  goods 
boxes.  Seated  on  an  uptomed  keg,  behind 
one  of  these  boxes,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.    A    din    of    conversation    Alls    the 

Cbairman  O'Malloy  (pounding  on  the  bax) 
— Th'  matin'  will  plaze  come  to  ordher.  Th' 
matin'  wilt  plaze  come  to  ordher.  Ordherl 
Ordherl  Ordherl  Gtntlemin,  will  ye  place 
come  to  ordherl  (Cries  of  "Shut  upl" 
ShsshI"  "Sit  downl")  Will  th'  gintlemin 
that  can't  find  a  sate  plaze  sit  downf 

Voice  in  the  rear — I've  got  wnn',  ye'er 
honor,  but  I  can't  find  a  place  to  put  it. 

(Cries  of  "Hhove  over  there,  "Sit  down," 
"Mak  a  leedle  room.") 

Chairman — Gintlemin,  befure  we  procade 
with  th'  bizness  iv  th'  avenin'  well  be  nad- 
in'  a  sicrity.  I  hereby  appint  Misther  Fritz 
Hoopenspicher  to  that  office.  Misther  Hoop- 
enspicher,  gintlemin,  belongs  to  th'  gr-reat 
an'  gloryous  ordher  iv  brewers.  Will  Mis- 
ther Hoopenspicher  plaze  come  for-r'd  an'  fill 
that  officet  (Cries  of  "He  can't  write," 
"Pill  itt  He'll  bust  it."}  Ordber,  gintle- 
min, ordherl  I  praeume,  gintlemin,  that  ye 
a-are  all  most  iv  ye  famillyar  with  th'  pur- 
pose iv  this  matin';  but  f'r  th '  bioeflt  iv  ua 
all,  I  will  state  it  agin  f'r  th'  flr-rst  an'  last 


gin,  coagD  np  tnai  wan  oui  iv  ye'er  pociei, 
there.  He'll  ratum,  it.  Now  we'll  procade. 
Th'  purpose  f'r  which  we've  issimbled,  gin- 
tlemin, is  to  for-rm  a  unyon  iv  all  th'  manny 
labor  organ -i-zatione  in  this  gr-reat  an'  glo- 
ryous city  iv  Smokeville,  Th'  fotur  iv  this 
gr-reat  indostrool  cinter  dapinds  on  us  min 
iv  th'  hod.  th'  shovel,  th'  hammer,  th'  spigot 
an'  all  th'  other  imblims  iv  honest  tile.  We 
have  here  tonight  riproHiutatives  iv  sivral 
individyool  organ-i-zations.  What  we  now 
propose  to  do  is  to  organize  these  sivral  an' 
individyool  labor  organ- i-zations  into  wan 
gr-reat  an'  stupinjoos  fider-ration  iv  all  th' 
manny  an'  numerous  labor  intbrests  iv  this 
beloved  native  city  iv  ours,  which  we  have 
adopted  f'r  our  own.  Th'  futur  iv  Smoke- 
ville damands  it;  th'  wilfare  iv  ye're  own 
thrade  damands  it;  th'  peace  an'  comfort  iv 
ye'er  families,  ye'er  wives,  ye'er  childer,  an' 
ye'er  mither-in-laws — ye  that  has  thim  an' 
ye  that  has  prospiots  iv  havin'  thim — all. 
damands  that  ye  do  this  same;  f'r  in  th' 
wor-rds  iv  that  br-rave  old  pathrite  ancistber 
iv  ours,  Patrick  Oreen,  "United  we  stahnd, 
divided  we  all  hang  siprately."  Gintlemin, 
what  says  yel    Will  ye  do  it! 

All— Yah.  Bet  ye'er  life.  We  will.  Will 
wet     Well  sayl 

Chairman_Wan  at  a  time,  plaze,  gintle- 
min. I  will  call  on  Misther  Hinnery  Platz- 
mann  f'r  th'  opinvon  iv  th'  sphlindid  Ordber 
iv  Brewers   iv  which  he  is  th '  ripreaintative. 

Henry  Platamann — Misder  Sharman,  I 
sind  't  got  mooch  on  dis  madder  to  zay, 
egszebd  dot  we  been  mit  you  in  id,  und  dat 
we  dink  id  a  gut  ding.     Dat  ist  all  yet. 

(Cries  of  "You're  all  right,  Dntehy," 
"Das  ist  ricbt,"  "Sure  ting,"  "Hurrah  f'r 
Platzmannl  ") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordherl  I 
will  now  cal!  on  Misther  Thomaa  Barker,  th' 
ripresintative  iv  th'  Cab  Drivers'  Unyon,  f'r 
their  opinyou. 

Thomas  Barker — Ye'er  honor,  I  ain't  much 
on  spielin' — not  that  I  can't  give  a  good  song 
an'  dance  when  I  have  to,  but  I  ain't  much 
when  they's  a  crowd  a-listenin '.  Ub  fellers 
tinks  dis  union  bizneBs  is  hot  stuff.  Say, 
we're  dead  loony  f'r  it,  an'  don't  yous  f'rgit 
it.  Why,  say,  de  way  tings  la  now,  a  guy 
don't  have  to  join  de  union  less  he  wants  to, 
an'   us   fellers   can't   make   him   by   freezin' 
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him  out.  An'  den,  one  cabbj  can  stick  a 
bloke  t'r  five  s'moleons,  an'  de  odder  cabbies 
can't  git  but  four,  or  mebbe  free'  out  of 
him,  all  dependin'  on  de  song  an'  dance  he 
gives  him.  Seet  But  if  we  makes  dis 
here  union  of  everybody  stick,  den  we'll  have 
de  scabs  cinched.  Deyll  have  to  jine  de 
union,  an'  den  we'll  all  git  our  five.  Seet 
Bet  ye'er  life  we're  in  f'r  it.  Seet  Dey 
aint'  not 'in'  slow  'bout  us.  Not  on  ye'er 
hansome! 

(Cries  of  "Dat's  de  stuff,"  "Ev'rybody 


(Tremendous  applause.  Cries  of  **Down 
with  th'  thrusts!"  "That's  th'  way  to 
talk,"  "Whoop!  The  man  with  th'  hod!" 
"T'row  de  oder  bricks  at  'em,  Pat,"  "Say, 
dat's  de  boy  what  can  spiel  a  few.     Watt") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  Ivry- 
body's  f'r  th'  feder-ration.  Let's  hear  from 
Misther  Sven  Svenson,  iv  th'  Sthevedores' 
Unyon. 

Sven  Svenson — Mizder  Zharman,  Ay  don't 
got  to  s'y  boot  a  leedle.  Ay  tank  dat  ved — 
dat    veder — dat    verer-razhun    (voice    in    the 
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in/'  "No  graft,"  "To  hell  wid  de  scabs/'      rear,  "He  never  touched  it")  zay,  dat  veder 

razhun,  dat  dat  vaz  a  poody  gut  ting.  My 
egsbeedazhuns  dat  eet  will  pe  a  poody  tam 
gut  ting.  Way  tank  way  pedder  vages  haf 
den. 

(Cries  of  "You  pet!"  "Make  'em  pay, 
that's  right!"  "A  man  can't  live  on  noth- 
in'!") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  This 
unanimous  opinyon  is  ver-ry  gr-ratif yin ',  ein- 

f'r  th'  feder-ration. 


Say,  we  won't  do  a  ting  to  dem  lobsters!") 
Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  I 
will  now  have  th'  pleasure  iv  inthroducin'  to 
ye  Misther  Sandy  MacLav,  th'  honorable  an' 
raspicted  prisident  iv  th'  Ancient  Ordher  iv 
Steel  Workers. 

Sandy  MacLay — Mister  Chairman  an'  gen- 
tlemen. We  Scots  hae  na  greet  reputation 
for  sayin'  mickle;  but,  an'  I  be  no  mista'en, 
we  hae  a  muchuly  guid  ane  for  doin'  thin's. 
We  steel  workers  are  vprrn  weel  convinced 
that  the  union 's  the  thin '  for  us.  I  dinna  ken 
if  it  be  for  all  o'  ye,  but  I  canna  see  why 
it  should  no  be.  An'  wha  is  sae  michty  a 
fule  as  no  to  try  what  hae  brocht  sae  mickle 
guid  till  itherst  Sic  a  mon  is  ower-cautious, 
I'm  thinkin'.  Sae  the  matter  stan's.  We 
hae  med  up  our  min's  to  this:  We'll  hae  a 
federation — ^let  wha  will  come  in,  an'  we'll 
Stan'  be  him;  let  wha  will  bide  out,  and  the 
de'il  tak  sic  an  one,  an'  mebbe  well  stan' 
be  the  de'il. 

(Cries  of  "Weel  said  Sandy,"  "The  de'U 
tak  him,"  "Mither  iv  Moses,  what  a  brogue 
yon  Sandy  has!"  "Yah,  der  veder-ration, 
yah.") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher!  Mis- 
ther Patrick  J.  O'Gillahan,  iv  th'  Hod  Car- 
riers' Unyon,  will  now  ixpriss  his  sintiments 
an'  thim  iv  his  fellow-mimbers,  iv  which  I'm 
wan. 

Patrick  J.  O'Gillahan — Misther  President 
and  Gintlemin  iv  This  Assimbly:  It's  proud 
I  am  to  sthand  befure  ye  an'  ixpriss  th' 
opinyon  iv  th'  mimbers  iv  th'  Hod  Carriers' 
Unyon,  which,  though  I  do  say  it  that 
shuldn't,  is  wan  iv  th'  most  honest,  th'  most 
dacint,  an'  th'  most  livil-headed  on  earth — 
(Applause  and  cries  of  "Right  ye  ar-re, 
Pat!"  "Now  ye 're  talkin'!")  on  earth. 
Gintlemin,  the  hod  carriers'  is  wan  iv  th' 
oldest  a-arts  in  th'  wor-ruld.  It  was  wan  iv 
th '  fir-rst  in  th '  field,  an ',  be  th '  powers,  it  11 
be  wan  iv  th'  last  to  sink.  We're  here  to 
sthay.  But  we've  not  wan  th'  high  place 
we  now  hould  without  climbin'  manny  a 
stheep  an'  slippery  road.  But  that's  too 
long  a  sthory  to  inflict  on  ye'er  patient  ears. 
Annyhow,  we're  at  th'  top.  An*  how  did  we 
git  there t  I'll  tell  ye.  By  jinin'  together 
an'  for-rmin'  a  unyon.  Ye  see  what  we 
done  be  oursilves.  Well,  if  all  iv  us,  ye  an' 
us  an'  all  th'  rist  iv  us,  will  just  dump  our 
bricks  an'  morther  on  th'  same  boar-rds  whin 
th'  treminjoos  avalanche,  which  th'  thrusts 
is  this  minute  kindlin',  comes,  it'll  find  us 
so  deep-rooted  in  th'  solid  r-rock  iv  indust- 
rool  indapindence  that  we'll  r-ride  th'  waves 
like — ^like  th'  divil. 


tlemin,  an'  spakes  well 

Let's  hear  now  what  th'  Waiters'  Alliance 

has  to  say.     Misther  Philip  de  Tip. 

Philip  de  Tip — ^M'sieur  President  an'  jen- 
tlemen,  zat  feder-ration  will  be  certainement 
one  institution  magnifiqne.  Pourquoit  W'yt 
W'en  we  haf  him  perfect,  zen  we  haf  ze 
grande  wage  equalement,  alzo  ze  tip  pour  ze 
good  attention.  Zat  iss  w'y  oui,  jentlemen, 
zat  federation  iss  tres  bien  love  (Mutterings 
of  "Mein  Gott,  vat  vould  you  oof  das  dinkt 
Heint"  "Tips!  Huh!  I  don't  like  'em." 
"Lazy  Parlevous,  why  don't  they  work  for 
their  livin't") 

Chairman — Gintlemin,  our  honored  sicrity, 
Misther  Shoopenpicher,  will  now  spake  f'r 
th'  Ordher  iv  Brewers. 

(Voice  in  the  rear,  "The  Ordher  iv  Brew- 
erst    That's  beer.") 

Secretary  Hoopenspicher — I'm  too  ver- 
damnt  busy  mit  dis  bencil.  Let  Carl  Schut- 
zenheimer  speak. 

Chairman — Misther  Schutzenheimer,  if  ye 
plaze. 

Carl  Schutzenheimer — Misder  Bresidend,  I 
ain'd  cum  already  ein  i^eech  zu  make,  bud 
I  gonglusions  dot  you  don'd  be  wandin' 
mooch  oof  ein  speech,  shust  ein  egsblanations 
oof  vat  we  dink,  heint  Yell,  here  id  vas: 
Ve  vas  mit  you  in  dis.  Ye  all  dink  dat  dis 
feder-ration  ist  shust  der  stuff.  Und  ven  ve 
gets  dis  gr-reat  gonglomerations  togeder 
made,  effery dings  will  ausgesicht  be,  heint 
Den  ve  vill  big  vages  get,  und  genuff  hab 
our  fraus  und  kinder  zu  subbord,  und  ein 
stein  oof  beer  zu  haf  once,  und  ein  segar  yet. 
Ve  vill  shust  our  vages  haf;  ve  don'd  like 
dose  tip  bizness.     Heint    Das  ist  all. 

(Cries  of  "Richt!"  "Richt!"  "No  tips!" 
' '  Hock  der  Schutzenheimer !  "  "  Hurrah  f  'r 
th '  brewers! "  "  Zwei  beer ! ") 

Chairman — Ordher,  gintlemin,  ordher.  I'll 
have  to  insist  that  th'  gintlemin  resthrain 
thimselves  from  such  unsamely  livity.  It's 
not  bacomin'  to  th'  dignity  iv  this  assimbly. 
Will  Misther  E.  C.  Slicer,  iv  th'  Barbers' 
Guild,  now  take  th'  floort 

E.  0.  Slicer — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  unions,  the  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  formin'  a  federation  has  been 
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agreeably  unanimous.  I'm  glad  to  see  it  00. 
I'm  glad  to  know  that  the  various  labor  or- 
ganizations of  this  great  and  prosperous  city 
are  in  line  with  the  industrial  progress  that 
is  manifesting  itself  in  the  other  cities  of 
this  grand  country  of  ourSL  Gentlemen,  al- 
low me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wisdom 
you  have  showed.  Your  opinions  show  that 
you  realize  that  the  man  who  works  has 
rights  just  the  same  as  the  man  who  pays. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  these  rights  be  re- 
spected, ^e  all  agree  on  that.  Well,  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  unite  our  strengths, 
so  that  we  can  meet  force  with  force.  When 
your  employers  refuse  to  raise  your  wages, 
or  our  customers  refuse  to  pay  us  the  price 
we  ask  for  our  work,  we  want  to  be  able  to 
say,  "You've  got  to."  (Cries  of  "Bight 
ye  a-are,  me  b'yl"  "Well  hand'  em  a 
few  I")  We  are  all  miserably  underpaid; 
you  know  that.  And  us  barbers  ain't  no  bet- 
ter off  than  the  rest  of  you.  (Mutterings  of 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.")  So  what  we  want  is 
the  chance  to  get  more  money.  We  want  the 
hod  carriers,  the  brewers,  the  steel  workers, 
the  miners,  the  cabmen,  the  stevedores,  ana 
everybody  better  paid — ^yes,  and  the  waiters, 
too.  (Mutterings  of  dissent  at  the  mention 
of  the  wmiters.)  And  us  barbers  want  better 
prices,  too. 

M^ke  O'Bourke — ^Be  hivins,  ye 're  robbin' 
us  now. 

Chairman — ^Mike  O'Bourke,  shut  ye'er 
thrap,  or  111  have  ye  put  out. 

E.  C.  Slicer — ^We  must  have  it,  gentlemen. 
We  can't  live  on  what  we  get.  Fifteen 
cents  for  a  shave  and  twenty-five  for  a  hair- 
cut is  scandalous. 

Mike  O'Bourke — Bight  ye  a-are.  Make  it 
tin  an'  fifteen. 

Chairman— Mike  O'Bourke,  ye  open  that 
thrap  iv  yours  agin  an'  out  ye  go. 

E.  C.  Slicer — ^What  we  want,  gentlemen,  is 
to  raise  our  prices  at  the  same  time  that  you 
get  your  wages  raised.  Now,  we  think  that 
twenty-five  for  a  shave  and  thirty-five  for  a 
haircut  would  be  about  right. 

Mike  O'Bourke — An'  a  quarter  f 'r  a  tip,  or 
yell  skin  him  like  a  onyon  th'  nixt  time. 

Chairman — Mike  O'Bourke,  lave  the  hall. 

Mike  CBourkcI  won't  do   't. 

Chairman — Thin  kape  ye'er  irriverent  rea- 
mar-rks  to  ye'ersilf. 

E.  C.  Slicer — So,  to  conclude,  gentlemen,  we 
believe  that  this  federation  will  be  a  great 
blessing  to  all  tbe  labor  interests  represented 
here.  I  for  one*  hope  it  will  go  through,  and 
I  assure  you  that  us  barbers  are  heurt  and 
soul  with  you  in  it.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mike  O'Bourke — Did  ye  iver  hear  th'  likes 
iv  that  nowt    Misther  Chairman — 

Chairman — Shut  up  an'  sit  down.  Ye 're 
out  iv  ordher. 

Mike  O'Bourke — ^But,  Mlisther  Chairman — 

Chairman — ^Button  ye'er  lip.  Ye 're  out  iv 
order,  I  say.  Now,  gintlemin,  ye  have  heard 
th'  opinyons  iv  all  th'  unyons  that  has  rip- 
resintatives  here  this  avenin'.  Thim  same 
opinyons  is  all  th'  same — in  favor  iv  th'  fed- 
er-ration.  They  a-are  manny  other  labor  or- 
gan-i-zations  in  th'  city,  an'  thy '11  be  afther 
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wantin'  to  come  in,  too;  but  we'll  tind  to 
tbat  whin  we  ^it  to  it.  Now,  a-are  ye  ready 
t«  go  ahead  an  for-rm  this  )^-reat  feder-ra- 
tioni  (CriSB  of  aneDt.)  WeU,  thin,  who 
will  yo  have  f'r  prisidejitf 

Larry   HaeDonald — Mister  Chairman. 

Ch airmail — Mister   MaeDouald. 

Larry  MacDonald — Afore  we  proceed,  I 
wad  like  verra  weet  to  ask  one  question.  Are 
we  gain'  to  hae  all  the  uniong  he^e  in  the 
federationf  I'm  no  orer  in  favor  of  them 
tips. 

Mike  O'Bourke — Via,  an'  bow  'bout  tbim 
shaves  and  baireutsi 

Chairman — Mike  O'Bourke,  if  I  have  to 
tell  ye  aKin  to  bould  ye'er  gab,  I'll  come 
down  tbere  an'  punch  ye'er  mug  bo  je'er 
own  bliasid  mitber  won't  know  ye.  Qintle- 
mia,  thia  is  not  tb'  time  to  discuss  thim 
things.  Let's  git  th'  federration  for-rmed, 
an'  thin  we  can  rij^late  all  tb'  minor  affairs 
iv  tb'  organ-i-zation. 

Henry  Platzmann — Misder  Brezidend,  de 
miners  fcan  regulate  deir  own  affairs  widoud 
any  helb. 

Chairman — Exense  me.  Mist  her  Platimann, 
fe  misundersthand  me.  I  should  say  tb'  lit- 
tle  aaffirs,   sucb   as   prices,   wages,    tips,   an' 

Mike  O'Bourke  (sottq_  voee)— I  don't  call 
twinty-flve  f'r  a  ebave  a'little  t'ing. 

Chairman — So  let's  procade  to  th'  miction 
iv  oflSeers,     Wbo  will  ye  have  f'r  prisidintt 

Sftndy  HaeLay— Mist  her  Chairman,  I  make 
a  motion  that  the  present  chairman  be  de- 
clared the  ananimoua  choice  for  president  o' 
this  federation. 

Tbomaa  Barker— I  second  dat  motion.  (To 
the  crowd,  "Uully  gee,  but  won't  be  make 
a  cracker  jack  I") 

Chainnan — A'are  ye  ready  f'r  th*  question. 
AU  in  favor  iv  th'  motion  gay  "Aye."  (A 
thvnder  of  ayes.)  AH  agin  it  say  "No." 
(Silence.)  Th '  motion  is  carried.  Gintle- 
min  ye  do  me  gr-reat  honor.  I  have  tb' 
honor  iv  infor-rmin'  mesilf  that  I  am  th' 
nnan'moDS  choice  f'r  prisidint  iv  this  feder- 
ration. So  I'll  just  stand  where  I  am  an' 
kape  th'  chair.  Who  will  ye  have  f'r  vice- 
president  I 

E.  C.  Slicer — I  desire  to  nominate  Mister 
Carl  Sehntzenheimer,  and  move  that  his  elec- 
tion be  made  unanimous,  too. 

Henry  Flatzmann — I  set^nd  dat  motion. 

Chairman— Ye  've  heard  tb '  motion.  All 
in  favor  iv  it  say  ' '  Aye. ' '  (A  chorus  of  ayes.) 
All  agin  it  say  "No,"  (Silence.)  I  have  th' 
honor  iv  infor-rmin'  Misther  Stuchheiraer 
that  be  is  unan'mously  iiicted  vice-prisidiot 
iv  this  feder-ration.  Who  will  ye  have  f'r 
Bicrityt 

Sven  Sveason — Ay  tank  dot  Mizder  Hoob- 
ensbicker  mak  gute  segredry. 

"  jtz  Hoi  
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ATTENTION!! 


Chairman — All  in  favor  iv  Misther  81  i cor 
f'r  sicrity  say  "Aye."  (A  chorus  of  ayea.) 
All  win  him  (glowering  at  Mike  O'Bourke) 
say        No."    (Silence.)     Misther    Slicer,    ye 
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bit  by  ihc  acceWance  of  any  one  of  tbc  three  that 
you  cannot  aflbrd  to  paaa  tblaopportonityl^.  Doot 
put  off  writlnc  but  aoid  jour  acceptance  of  one 
to-day. 
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9nd  nflW  ForJi-oowewillaendforoneyear 
ana  \Jimr  to  one  addron  The  PadBc  Month- 
Ij,  The  American  THoatrated  Ha|;aaine  and  Subnr- 
tian  Life.    KesnlaT  price,  ti-""- 

jra  Knar    UoA^  to,  one  »ar  and  ■  uM. 

Gold  Ponnlaln  Pen.    KegnUr  price,  SS.SO. 


will  aend  for  %x.< 
MonthlT,  the  Rerle 
addreaa  for  one  year.    Reanli 


a-are  th'  nnBn'monB  choiee  f'r  rieritj. 

Prit«  Hoopenapieher — Di»  vaj,  Milder 
81i«eT.     Hsin  Qott,  vat  a  chob! 

Chairmaii — Qintlemin,  iv  eonrae  we  mvat 
have  a  threaanr'T,  bat  'tis  mj  oplnyon  that 
he  BboQld  not  be  ilieted  this  ymj.  An  priei- 
dint  I  am  gain'  to  appoint  •  iiieitive  som- 
itj,  compoMd  iv  th'  Tipreniitativea  iv  the 
var-rions  nnyons  iv  th'  feder-ratioD;  an'  *tii 
mj  opinyon  that  th'  comity  should  iliet  tb' 
threasur'r.    What  do  je  say  to  thatt 

Patrick  J.  O 'QlUihao— Miather  Priaidint,  I 
think  ye 're  right.     I  make  that  motion. 

Philip   de  Tip — I  Ewcoud  ze  motion. 

Chainnan — Ye've  heard  th'  motion.  All 
in  favor  iv  it  say  "Aye."  (A  choma  of 
ayea.)  All  agin  it  say  "No."  (A  few  aeat- 
tering  noea.)  Th'  motion  is  carried.  Now, 
gintlemin,  they's  another  matther  to  eome 
befure  th'  matin'.  Here  a-are  two  Isttars 
from  two  diff'ront  kinds  iv  lab'rerB  in  thia 
city.  They  aak  to  be  admitted  to  this  feder- 
ration.  I've  asked  thim  to  dnd  diltgates  to 
this  matin',  an'  we'll  now  hear  from  thim. 
I'U  call  fir-rst  on  th'  diUgate  f'rm  tb'  lann- 
dhrymin  iv  our  city.  They  haven't  no  nnyon, 
but  they  want  to  jine  th '  f Oder-ration.  Mia- 
ther Sing  Chong. 

Sing  Chong — China  boy  do  sabbe  velly 
mnchee  Mellican  man  talfcee;  no  talkee  vellj 
muehee  Mellican  man  talkee.  Ilim  aabbe 
fedellation  velty  dam  good  ting.  Him  wantee 
in.  Him  no  gettee  velly  mnch  more  washee 
now;  him  wantee  gettee  vallj  mnch  more 
waahee.  Fedellation  helpee  him.  Him  now 
gettee  eight  cent  ehirtee;  him  wantee  ten, 
twel'.  China  boy  die  some  day;  him  wantee 
go  baek  China  be  bellied.  No  ean  be  bellied 
^ght  cent  washee  shirtee.  Him  sen'  mon 
China  fo'  ol'  fader;  him  velly  ol'  an'  mnchee 
sick;  him  wantee  mon. 

Dennis  Fagan — Misther  Prisidint,  woald  ye 
Usthen  to  th'  eracklin'  iv  that  nowt  th' 
impidince  iv  thim  Chinks  don 't  atop  at  uoth- 
in  '  They  comes  over  here  to  this  land  of  ours, 
bate  honest,  har-rd  wor-rkin'  min's  wives 
out  iv  their  rightful  tile,  infiet  th'  wholesome 
«ir-T  with  th'  stinkin'  stench  iv  their  foul 
opyum  pipes,  an'  bate  th'  dasarvin'  Ameri- 
can la-ad  out  iv  his  har-rd  earned  money  with 
their  eur-rssed  lotth'riei;  an'  what  do  they 
come  here  fort  To  git  muney  enough  to  go 
back  agin.  Do  they  do  'tt  Iv  cou-rse  they 
do.  An'  howl  By  takin'  th'  manee  iv  liv- 
in'  out  iv  th'  hands  iv  our  wives,  th'  very 
bread  out  iv  the  months  iv  our  inekin'  babes, 
an'  ehar-rgin'  outr-rageous  prices  f'r  doin' 
that  same.  An'  thin  these  yaller,  leather- 
skinned  sons  iv  baboons  have  th'  impidence 


,  th' 


j-ry  r 


they're  robbln'  to  hilp  thim  git  betther 
pricea;  in  other  words,  to  hould  our  pockets 
open  f'r  thim  while  they  r-rob  us  iv  th'  la-ast 
■hir-rt  we  have  to  our  backs.  I  tell  ye,  we 
won't  sthand  it.  I  move  ye,  Misther  Prisi- 
dint, that  we  tell  thim  soap-^ihittin'  sons  iv 
perdition  to  go  to  th'  divil. 

(Thunderous  applause  and  cries  of  "That's 
rightl"  "Yah,  Tahl"  "Now  ye're  taUdn'l" 
"No  chinks  f'r  ual"  "Egsglude  der  Shina- 
mani") 

Philip  da  Tip — I  second  ze  motion. 
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Success,     -      -      -  $1.00 

Travel,    -      -      -      -  1.00 
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THE  PACIFIC 

Chairman — Gintlemin  iv  the  feder-ratitm, 
ye'TB  heard  th'  motion.  All  in  fsTor  iv  it 
Bay  "Aye."  (A  roar  of  ayes.)  All  agin  it 
say  "No."  (A  few  noes.)  Th'  motion  ie  car- 
ried. T  'II  now  aok  Misther  Antonio  Pushi 
to  come  for-r'd  an'  address  ye. 

Antonio  Pulci — Mi  notto  lika  Chinam&na. 
Mi  no  leava  daeaa  countra.  Mi  wantft  be 
good  Americana,  an'  be  righta  here.  Itdians 
lika  deesa  peepl.  Mi  no  wanta  maka  da 
much  mon.  Mi  wanta  be  membra  deeaa  fed- 
erations. 

Mike  O'Bourke — We  don't  want  no  Dagoes. 
Put  him  ODt. 

Antonio  Pnlei — Mi  wanta  be  mambra  deesa 
federation.  Mi  be  gooda  mana.  Mi  sella 
banau,  an'  oraneia  sheep.  Mi  wanta  be 
grande  oraneia  mana. 

Mike  O'Bourke — Ye  gar-rlic  atin'  Guinea, 
ye,  did  ye  come  here  to  insult  us  white  mint 
Take  that  (throwing  the  stove  poker  at  bim), 
ye  back-stabbin '  dago,  ye.  "Orangeman." 
ye  push-cart  sneak,  yel  I'll  show  ye.  Take 
that,  too  (throwing  a  Inmp  of  coal  at  him. 
which,  missing  Fulei,  hits  Slicer,  who  seizes 
the  chairman  'a  mallet  and  hurls  it  at 
O'Bourke.  Tha  flgbt  spreads.  Larr;  Mac- 
Donald  strikes  Philip  de  Tip,  who  returns 
the  compliment.  Eeverybodjr  takes  a  hand, 
the  lamps  are  knocked  over,  darkness  follows 
and  the  meeting  adjournn  sine  die). 

FUMES    FBOM    UNOL£    BASTUB'    PIPE. 

"Peara  ter  me  dat  gibin'  Chris'mas  pres- 
ents ain't  nothin'  but  gamblin'.  Yoa  is  allna 
spec  latin'  on  what  you  gwine  get,  an'  moa' 
gen'ly  you  gets  stock. 

No,  suh;  dis  heah  ole  worl'  ain't  made 
right.  Whnffo'  didn't  de  good  Lord  mek 
stove  wood  grow  all  ready  ter  use,  same 's  he 
done  made  watah  all  ready  ter  wash  withf 

Qreen  'simmons  am  pow'ful  puckery,  but 
dej  ain't  nowheah  neah  so  puckery  as  de 
fine  close  dat  somebody  else  kin  erford  an' 
you  cain't. 

Hit  am  gwine  git  so  aftsh  er  while  dat  er 
man  eain't  do  nottin'  in  his  own  house, 
'count  ob  de  laboh  uniuns.  He'll  hab  ter  call 
in  er  plumbah  ter  clean  out  his  pipe,  I  'apects, 
when  hit  don'  draw. 

Notbin'  dat  you  gita  fer  nothin'  ain't  wuth 
nothin'.  Dat'a  de  reason  Ah  don't  b'lieve 
in  free  love. 

Yah,  auh,  Bookab  Washington's  a  pow'ful 
fine  man,  but  Ah  don't  'gree  wid  him'  bout 
de  way  ter  aabe  de  cullud  man.  He  say  ter 
learn  bim  ter  work.  Dat  'a  de  way  ter  labe 
de  cullud  woman,  but  not  de  eullad  man,  no. 


THE  PUBLIC. 
Prom   the  Politician's  Point   of  View. 
Oh,   the  Public   is   a   very   fickle   maiden 
Whoae   mind  ia  ever  undergoing  change. 
And  its  Bulers  are  with  trouble  heavy  laden, 
Such   little  things  the  maiden  may  estran^el 
She  keeps  them  freezing  and  stie  keepa  tht;m 


And  when  she'd  rather  be  a  little  fooled! 


